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IV.  Thomas  Brasset,  M.P. 


GLASGOW,  1874. 
President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebrry. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Moncreiff. 
H.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 
HI.  The  Right  Hon.  Lton  Platfair,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
IV.  Sir  George  Campbell,  D.C.L.,  K.C.S.I. 


BRIGHTON,  1875. 
President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy. 
H.  Sir  Charles  Reed. 
ni.  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.i 
IV.  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 
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LIVERPOOL,  1876. 

President. 

The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of  Huntlt. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  Farrer  Herschell,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

II.  The  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 

III.  Thomas  Hawkslet,  C.E. 

IV.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 

V.  E.  J.  Potnter,  A.R.A. 


ABERDEEN,  1877. 
President 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Gifford. 

II.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Young. 

III.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

IV.  James  Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
V.  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 


CHELTENHAM,  1878. 
President. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
Presidents  of  Departments. 

I.  A.  E.  Miller,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 

II.  The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick. 

III.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. 

IV.  Professor  Bonamt  Price. 

V.  T.  Gambier  Parry. 


COUNCIL  FOR  1879-80. 


*  Representatives  of  Corporate  Bodies,  -f  Members  of the  Executive  Committee., 
Jrrsibtni—  Geobgb  Woodtatt  Hastings,  M.P. 


Aberdare,  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Earl  of 

Adand,  H.  W.  D.,  M.D.,  F.R  S.,  D.C.L. 
Acland,  Sir  Thomas  D.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Aitchison,  George 
♦Anderson,  William.,  C.  A. 
Angell,  Lewis,  C.E. 
Arntz,  R.  R. 
Arthur,  Rev.  William 
Ashley,  Hon.  Evelyn,  HP. 

JBaines,  Edward 


Baker,  T.  B.  LL 
Barclay,  A.  W.,  M.D. 
Barran,  John,  M.P. 
Bass,  M.  T.,  MJP. 
Bastard,  T.  H. 
Baylis,  C.  O.,  M.D. 
Beddoe,  John,  MJ).,  F.R.S. 
Beggs,  Thomas 

Beresford-Hope,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  B.,  M.P. 
♦Bourne,  Alfred 
fBoves,  H.  C. 
Brabrook,  E.  W. 
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Brady,  Sir  Antonio 
Brassey,  Thomas,  M.P. 
Briggs,  W.  E.,  M.P. 
Brodrick,  Hon.  George  C. 
Brooks,  W.  Cundiffe,  M.P. 
Brown,  A.  H.,  M.P. 
t Brown,  Joseph,  Q.C. 
Bruce,  Gainsrord 
Burkitt,  Edward 

Caird,  James,  O.B.,  F.RJ3. 
Cameron,  Charles,  M.D.,  LL.D„  M.P. 
Campbell,  Sir  George,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C.L., 
M.P. 

Campbell,  J.  A.,  M.P. 

Carmichael,  C.  H.  E. 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of 

Carpenter,  Alfred,  M.D. 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  M.P. 

fChadwick,  David,  M.P. 

Chad  wick,  Edwin,  C.B. 

Champneys,  Basil 

Chichester,  Earl  of 

Child,  G.  W„  M.D. 

Cbristison,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  M.D. 

Clark,  Charles,  Q.C. 

Clark,  T.  Chatfeild 

fClode,  William 

Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  E.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Collings,  Jesse,  M.P. 

fCollins,  H.  H. 

Colman,  Jeremiah  J.,  M.P. 

Corbett,  John,  MJE\ 

Corfield,  Professor  W.  H.,  M.D. 

•Cox,  Alfred 

Crofton,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter,  O.B. 

Daniel,  W.  T.  8.,  Q.C. 
Denman,  Lord 
Denman,  Hon.  Justice 
Derby,  Earl  of 
Dodds,  Joseph,  M.P. 
Draper,  E.  Herbert 
Droop,  H.  R. 

Du  Cane,  Lieut-Col.  Sir  E.  F.,  K.C.B. 
Ducie,  Earl  of 
Dudley,  Earl  of 

Duff,  Right  Hon.  M.  E.  Grant,  M.P. 
Dunn,  Andrew 
Dunn,  E.  C. 
Dunsany,  Lord 

Ebury,  Lord 
Edgar,  Andrew,  LL.D. 
Evans,  T.  W.,  M.P. 
Ewing,  A.  Orr,  M.P. 
•Edwards,  William 

Farquharson,  Robert,  M.D.,  M.P. 
{Farr,  William,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  C.B. 
Fergus,  Andrew,  M.D. 


Ferguson,  Robert,  M.P. 
Fitch,  J.  G. 
Fooks,  W.  0. 

Forsyth,  Sir  Douglas,  Bart.,  C.B., 

M.C.S.I. 
Fortescue,  Earl 

Fortescue,  Hon.  Dudley  Francis 
Fowler,  R.  N.,  M.P. 
Freeland,  H.  W. 
Fry,  Lewis,  M.P. 

tGalton,Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 

F.R.S. 
Gladstone,  J.  H.,  F.R.S. 
fGodwin,  George,  F.R.S. 
Gordon,  Lord  Douglas,  M.P. 
Gower,  Lord  Ronald 
Grant,  D.,  M.P. 
Graves,  Lord 
Grece,  C.  J.,  LL.D. 

f  Hamilton,  Rowland 
Harcourt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Vernon, 
M.P, 

Hardwicke,  William,  M.D. 
Hare,  Thomas 

{•Hastings,  George  Woodyatt,  M.P. 
Hatherley,  Lord 
Haviland,  Alfred 
Hawkins,  Charles 
Hawksley,  Thomas,  C.E. 
Heller,  T.  E. 

Herschell,  Farrer,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
Heywood,  James,  F.R.S. 
Hill,  Alsaffer  H. 
tHilX  Frederic 

tHobhouse,  Sir  Arthur,  Q.C.,  K.C.S.I. 
Hodgson,  Professor  W.  B.,  LL.D. 
Hollond,  J.  R.,  M.P. 
Hopgood,  James 
Horsfell,  T.  C. 
Horsley,  J.  C,  R.A. 
Houghton,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Howard,  James,  M.P. 
Huntly,  Marquess  of 

Inderwick,  F.  A.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
Johnstone,  Sir  Harcourt,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Kelly,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Hennaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart,  M J>. 
Kettle,  Rupert  A. 
Kimberley,  Earl  of 
Kinnaird,  Lord 
Kintore,  Earl  of 
Kirkwood,  Anderson,  LL.D. 

tLambert,  Rev.  Brooke,  M.A. 
fLatham,  Baldwin,  C.E. 
•Lee,  William  Henry 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  Shaw,  M.P. 
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Leighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lichfield,  Earl  of 

Londesborough,  Lord 

Longfteld,  Hon.  Montifort,  LL.D. 

Lowndes,  W.  Layton 

Lycett,  Sir  Francis 

Lyveden,  Lord 

Macadam,  Stevenson,  Ph.D.,  F.RS.E. 
McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P. 
McArthur,  William,  MP. 
Mclver,  David,  M.P. 
McKenna,  Sir  Joseph,  DX.,  MP, 
•McLacan,  Peter,  M.P. 
Marshall,  James 
Mason,  Hugh,  MP. 
♦Mason,  C.  P. 

Massey,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  N.,  M.P. 
Maxwell,  Sir  H.  R,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Michael,  W.  H.,  Q.C.,  F.C.S. 
Miller,  Commissioner  A.E.,  LL.D. 
Minto,  Earl  of 
Moncreiff,  Lord 
•Monk,  C.  J.,  MP. 
Morley,  Samuel,  MP. 
tMozley,  Herbert  N. 
#Musgrave,  James 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord,  K.T. 
Napier,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Joseph,  Bart. 
fNeison,  Francis  G.  P. 
Newdegate,  0.  N.t  MP. 
Newmarch,  William,  F.R.S. 
Newton,  A.  V. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  Bart,  G.C.B., 
MP. 

Norton,  Lord,  K.C.M.G. 

*0'Hagan,  Lord 
Oldfield,  Colonel 
Overstone,  Lord 

Pagliardini,  Tito 

Pankhurst,  Richard  M.,  LL.D. 

Parker,  C.  Stuart,  MP. 

Parry,  T.  Gambier 

Pattison,  Rev.  Mark,  BJ). 

Pease,  Arthur,  MP. 

Peel  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Lawrence,  D.C JL. 

Pender,  John,  MP. 

Pennington,  Frederick,  M.P. 

Phene,  J.  S.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Playfair,  Rt  Hon.  Lyon,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 

MP. 
fPowell,  F.  8. 
Price,  Professor  Bonamy 
Pulling,  Serjeant 


Ramsden,  Sir  John,  Bart,  MP. 
Rathbone,  P.  H. 
Rawlinson,  Sir  Christopher 
Richardson,  B.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Rigg,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D. 
Ripon,  The  Rt  Hon.  the  Marquess  of 
Roberts,  Henry,  F.S.A. 
Robinson,  Thomas,  MP. 
Rosebery,  Earl  of 

Safford,  A.  H. 

Sandwith,  Humphrey,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
Scott,  Major  Gen.,  H.  Y.D.,C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Shaen,  Rev.  Richard 
Shaen,  William 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 

Sheridan,  H.  B.,  MP. 

Smale,  Sir  John 

Sperling,  Arthur 

Stanhope,  Hon.  Edward,  MP. 

Stanley,  Hon.  E.  Lyulph,  MP. 

Statham,  H.  Heath  cote 

Steinthal,  Rev.  S.  A. 

Stevenson,  J.  0.,  M.P. 

Stevenson,  J.  J. 

Stewart,  Mark  J.,  MP. 

8tewart,  A.  P.,  MJ). 

*Stout,  Thomas 

Symons,  G.  J.,  F.R.S. 

Taylor,  P.  A.,  MP. 

Taylor,  W.  Cooke 

Thomas,  W.  Cave 

Torrens,  Sir  Robert  R.,  K.C.M.G. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles,  Bart,  K.C.B. 

Tufnell,  E.  Carlton 

*Turnbull,  James  W.,  M.D. 

Twining,  Thomas 

Twiss,  SirTravers,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

tUrlin,  R  Denny 

Verney,  Sir  H.,  MP. 
Vincent,  Rev.  William 

Waddilove,  Alfred,  D.C.L. 

Walford,  Cornelius 

Walker,  Walter 

•Waller,  J  F.,  LL.D, 

Ward,  E.  W.,  R.A. 

fWatherston,  K  J. 

Watson,  J.  Forbes,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

tWestlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LLJ). 

White,  Robert 

Whitwell,  Mark 

•Wills,  W.  H.,  MP. 

Yeats,  John,  LL.D. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL. 

Hill,  Frederic 


Boyes,  H.  C,  Secretary  to  the  Art 

Department 
Brown,  Joseph,  Q.C. 

Chadwick,  David,  M.P. 
Clode,  William 

Collins,  H.  H.,  Secretary  to  the  Health 
Department, 

Fatr,  William,  C.B.,  MJ).,  F.R.S., 
Treasurer. 

Galton,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  D.L.C., 

F.R.8. 
Goodwin,  George,  F.K.S. 

Hamilton,  Rowland 

Hastings,  G.  Woodyatt,  M.P.,  President 
of  Council 


Lambert,  Rev.  Brooke,  MA.,  Secretary 

to  the  Education  Department 
Latham,  Baldwin,  CJE. 

Mozley,  Herbert  N.,  Secretary  to  the 
Municipal  Law  Section 

Neison,  Francis  G.  P. 

Powell,  Francis  S. 

Urlin,  R.  Denny,  Secretary  to  the 
Repression  of  Crime  Section 

Watherston,  E.  J.,  Secretary  to  the 
Economy  and  Trade  Department 

Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D,,  Foreign 
Secretary 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

Profbssob  Sheldon  Amos,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Monsieur  Lb  Comtb  J.  Arriyabbne,  Senateur  d'ltalie,  4  Mantua,  Bruxelles. 

Marquis  D'Ayila,  Ministre  d'Etat  de  S.  M.  Tres  Fidele,  Lisbon. 

Monsieur  Lb  Comtb*  Augusts  Cibzkowsxj,  Wierzenica,  Grand-Duche  de  Posen. 

Samubl  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

David  Dudlby  Field,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Monsieur  Lb  Db.  Guillaumb,  NeuchAtel,  Switzerland. 

Baron  Von  Holtzbnbobf,  University,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Db.  Edward  Jaryis,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

Hon.  W.  Bbach  Lawrence,  Ochre  Point,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A. 

His  Excellency  Senob  Don  Abtubo  db  Mabcoabtu,  Madrid,  Spain. 

E.  L.  O'Malley,  Attorney-General,  Jamaica. 

Edwin  Pears,  2  Rue  de  la  Banque,  Constantinople. 

Monsieur  F.  Lb  Plat,  Place  Saint  Sulpice  No.  6,  Paris. 

Hon.  John  Scott,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Alexandria. 

Sib  John  Smalb,  Chief  Justice,  Hong  Kong. 

Monsieur  Lb  Da.  Susani,  Professeur  de  Mecanique  Industrielle  a  la  Societe  des 
Arts,  Milan. 

Monsieur  Lb  Db.  Varrentrapp,  Francfort-sur-Main. 

Hon.  J.  Sbwell  White,  Judge  of  High  Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta. 


HONORARY  MEMBER. 
Mrs.  John  Knox,  London. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1879-80. 

President. 

The  Right  Reverend  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  D.C.L. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Dufferin,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  M.P, 

His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebert. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 

The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of  Huntlt. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  Jurisprudence. — Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
n.  Education. — The  Hon.  Ltulph  Stanley,  M.P. 
HI.  Health. — Francis  S.  Powell. 

IV.  Economy  and  Trade. — Lord  Reay. 

V.  Art. — Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart. 

President  of  Council. 
George  Woodyatt  Hastings,  M.P. 
Foreign  Secretary. 
John  Westlake,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
Secretaries  of  Departments. 
I.  H.  N.  Mozley.    R.  Denny  Urlin. 
n.  Rowland  Hamilton.    Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  M.A. 
HI.  H.  H.  Collins.   Alfred  Haviland. 
IV.  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal.    E.  J.  Watherston. 
V.  H.  C.  Boyes.   P.  H.  Rathbone. 

Treasurer. 
Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 
Auditors. 

Andrew  Edgar,  LL.D.   Robert  White. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
J.  L.  Clifford-Smith. 
Bankers. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie  &  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Office  of  the  Association. 
1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London.  W.C. 
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LOCAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  CONGRESS. 


Vice-Presidents. 


The  Right  Hon.  The  Eabl  of  Sbfton, 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lancashire. 
The  High  Shbriff  of  Lancashire. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Eabl  of  Derby. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Eabl  Ducib. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Eabl  of  Wilton. 
The  Worshipful  The  Mayor  of  Man- 

CHBSTBB. 

The  Worshipful  The  Mayor  of  Sal- 
ford. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Sal- 
ford. 

The  Very  Key.  The  Dean  of  Man- 
chester. 

The  Worshipful  The  Mayor  of  Bolton. 
The  Worshipful  The  Mayor  of 
Burnley. 

The  Worshipful  The  Mayor  of 
Clithbbob. 

The  Worshipful  The  Mayor  of  Lan- 
caster. 


The  Worshipful  The  Mayor  of  Roch- 
dale. 

The  Worshipful  The  Mayor  of  South- 
port. 

Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Hugh  Birley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Joseph  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  Cunliffb  Brooks,  Esq.,  M.P. 
David  Chad  wick,  Esq.,  M.P. 
W.  T.  Charley,  Esq.,  D.C.L,  M.P. 
Hon.  Wilbbaham  Eobrton,  M.P. 
C.  H.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
David  Maciver,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Frederick  Pennington,  Esq.,  M.P. 
R  N.  Philips,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  U.  K.  Shuttlbworth,  Bart,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  Col.  Taylor,  M.P.,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
O.  O.  Walker,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart. 
F.  S.  Powell,  Esq. 


Local  Executive  Committee. 
John  Henry  Agnbw,  Esq. — Chairman. 


J.  F.  Alexander,  Esq. 
Alfred  Aspland,  Esq.,  J.P. 
William  E.  A.  Axon,  Esq. 
Herbert  Birlby,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Louis  Borchardt,  Esq.,  M.D. 

E.  J.  Broad  field,  Esq. 
Thomas  Browning,  Esq. 
Charles  Leigh  Clare,  Esq.,  JJ\ 
John  Cooper,  Esq. 

Robert  Crozibr,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dale,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Alfred  Darbyshirb,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dickins,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Dr.  J.  Shbpherd  Fletcher. 
Philip  Goldschmtdt,  Esq. 
B.  L.  Green,  Esq. 
Professor  Greenwood. 

F.  A.  Heath,  Esq. 

Edward  S.  Hbtwood,  Esq.,  J.P. 

T,  C.  Horsfall,  Esq. 

H.  H.  HowARTH,  Esq. 

W.  N.  Maccall,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mr.  Alderman  McKebrow. 


George  Milner,  Esq. 

Dr.  Noble. 

Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conor. 

Dr.  Pankhurst. 

Arthur  Ransoms,  Esq.,  MJ>. 

Harry  Rawson,  Esq. 

Joseph  Rice,  Esq. 

Thomas  D.  Ryder,  Esq. 

Edward  Salomons,  Esq. 

John  Slagg,  Esq. 

H.  M.  Stbinthal,  Esq. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Stbinthal. 

Dr.  J.  Maulb  Sutton. 

A.  G.  Symonds,  Esq. 

Leonard  Tatham,  Esq. 

W.  H.  J.  Traice,  Esq. 

Dr.  John  Watts. 

Professor  Wilkins. 

Thomas  Read  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

M.  Bateson  Wood,  Esq. 

G.  W.  Raynbr  Wood,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Thomas  Worthington,  Esq. 


Local  Treasurer. 
Oliver  HsYwdbD,  Esq. 

Local  General  Secretaries. 
Professor  Adamson,  M.A.  Francis  E.  M.  Beardsall,  Esq.  Jambs  Parlane,  Esq. 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Committee. — Mr.  John  Duffield. 
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Secretaries  of  Departments, 

I.  Jurisprudence. — R.  M.  Panxhurst,  LL.D.   Leonard  Tatham. 

II.  Education. — A.  Gh  Symonds.   Professor  Welkins,  M.A. 

III.  Health— W.  N.  Maccaix,  M.D.   J.  Mattlb  Sutton,  M.D. 

IV.  Economy  and  Trade. — T.  Browning.   J.  Watts,  Ph.D. 

V.  Art. — A.  Darbyshirb.   W.  H.  J.  Traicb. 


PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  THE  MANCHESTER  CONGRESS. 


L— JURISPRUDENCE  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
President. 

Sir  Tbavers  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents. 


LAW. 


Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

R.  C.  Christie,  Esq.,  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester. 

William  Harper,  Esq. 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  K.C.S.I., 
Q.C. 

REPRESSION  OF 


George  Little,  Esq.,  Q.C,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  County  Pala- 
tine. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  Q.C, 
LL.D. 

John  Arch.  Russell,  Esq.,  Q.C 
M.  Bateson  Wood,  Esq. 

CRIME  SECTION. 


Chairman. — G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P. 
Vice-Presidents. 


T.  B.  Lloyd  Baker,  Esq. 
E.  W.  Cox,  Esq.,  Serjeant-at-Law. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
CB. 


Francis  John  Headlam,  Esq. 
Herbert  Philips,  Esq. 
Henry  Wyndham  West,  Esq., 
Q.C. 


H.— EDUCATION. 
President. 
The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
Vice  -Presidents. 


The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick. 
Jesse  Collins,  Esq.,  Mayor  of 

Birmingham. 
Principal  Greenwood. 
James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

UI. — HEALTH. 
President. 
Francis  S.  Powell* 
Vice-Presidents. 


Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  Rector  of 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Sal- 
ford. 


J.  F.  Batexan,  Esq.,  CE. 
William  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
W.  H.  Michael,  Esq.,  Q.C,  F.C.S. 


Arthur  Ransome,  Esq.,  M.D. 
John  Leigh,  Esq.,  M.R.CS. 
John  Tatham,  Esq.,  M.D. 
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IV.— ECONOMY  AND  TRADE. 
President. 
Eight  Hon.  Lord  Beat. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Benjamin  Armitage,  Esq. 
David  Chadwick,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hugh  Mason,  Esq. 
John  Mills,  Esq. 


W.  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Robert  Needham  Philips,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Bonamy  Price,  Esq. 


V.— ART. 
President. 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart. 
Vice-Presidents. 


William  Agnew,  Esq. 
Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortescue. 
George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


J.  C.  Horsley,  Esq.,  R.A. 
T.  C.  Horsfall,  Esq. 
Thomas  Worthington,  Esq. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 


Object  and  Organisation. 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

II.  The  Association  comprises  five  Departments:  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  the  second,  for  Edu- 
cation ;  the  third,  for  Health ;  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and  Trade ; 
and  the  fifth  for  Art. 

III.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

Terms  of  Membership. 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas,  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  -such  Members  being  limited  by  Bye-law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Half  a  Guinea  to  the  Funds  of  the 
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Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

VJLLL  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  and  Government. 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Council,  a 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  annually  elected,  and 
hold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  following  year  are 
made. 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Departments,  a  General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

£.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection 
with  the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
such  Society. 

8.  Such  Representative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

10.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  shall  be  annually 
nominated  by  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

XII.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President  of 
Council,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each  Department  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  Members  elected  annually  by  the  Council. 
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XIII.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  when 
specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Annual  and  other  Meetings. 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  is  held  in 
such  place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  General 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose, 
and  at  such  time  and  place,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVIII.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  Papers,  and  for 
discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

Rights  and  Privileges  of  Membeis. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members, 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Transactions. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an 
additional  life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges 
of  attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XVIII.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
such  Meetings,  and  of  using  the  Library  at  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
the  Transactions,  and  may  nominate  two  Representatives  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXII.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 

XXIII.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  by  Law  XIV. 
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Standing  and  other  Committees. 

XXIV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  the  power  to  appoint  Sub-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVI.  The  President  of  Council  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of  every 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are,  ex  officio,  Members  of  every  Committee  and  Sub- 
committee. The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  officio, 
a  Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such 
Department. 

Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings. 

XXVH.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

XXVIII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Finances. 

XXX.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on 
motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices. 

XXXIII.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  oc<mrring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX.,  or  in  any  other  office 
of  the  Association. 
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THE  Twenty-third  Annual  Congress  was  held  in  Man- 
chester from  the  1st  to  the  8  th  of  October,  The  proceed- 
ings were  opened  with  a  Service  in  the  Cathedral,  when  a 
Sermon  was  preached  before  the  Members  of  the  Association  by 
the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean,  who  took  as  his  Text  the  6th 
verse  of  the  33rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  :  6  Wisdom  and  knowledge 
shall  be  the  stability  of  thy  times  and  strength  of  salvation.'  The 
Inaugural  Address  of  the  President — the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester — was  delivered  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  in  the  Gentlemen's  Concert  Hall,  the  retiring 
President,  Lord 'Norton,  introducing  to  the  Association  his 
successor  to  the  chair  of  the  Congress.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Bishop  for  his  Address  was  moved  by  the  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester, and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick,  and 
carried  by  acclamation.  A  resolution,  conveying  to  Lord 
Norton  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  his  services  rendered 
as  President  during  the  past  year,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  seconded  by  Mr.  David  Chad  wick,  M.P.,  and  also 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Departments  were 
delivered  each  morning  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  Gentlemen's 
Concert  Hall,  the  business  of  the  Sections  being  taken  up  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  large  and  commodious  apartments  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  new  and  magnificent  Town  Hall.  The  Sections 
were  thus  most  conveniently  placed,  not  only  as  regards  them- 
selves, but  also  in  reference  to  the  public  hall,  on  the  same 
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floor,  which  had  been  admirably  converted  to  the  uses  of  a 
Reception  Room.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  spe- 
cially due  to  the  local  Committees  and  Secretaries  for  the  zeal, 
energy,  and  ability  with  which,  in  spite  of  adverse  weather  and 
great  trade  depression,  they  laboured  with  no  small  measure 
of  success  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  second  Congress 
held  in  their  City. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  October  6,  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic Working  Men's  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Mayor.  He  first  called  on 
the  Bishop  to  address  the  gathering ;  and  in  the  course  of  an 
earnest  and  eloquent  address,  his  Lordship  said  he  should  have 
been  glad  if  representative  working  men  had  been  present  at 
some  of  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  Congress ;  for,  of  course, 
their  wellbeing  and  their  interests — as  they  conceived  them  to 
be — had  been  more  or  less  under  discussion  in  many  of  the 
papers  which  had  been  read,  and  the  debates  which  followed 
upon  those  papers.  Those  present  might  say,  perhaps  not  un- 
justly, that  the  people  outside  their  own  class  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  educated  in  some  things  bearing  on  the  difficulties 
and  feelings,  aspirations  and  struggles,  of  that  class.  If  some 
of  them  had  been  present  at  the  debates  he  thought  they  might 
have  put  them  right  with  regard  to  particulars  upon  which 
they  were  liable  to  go  wrong.  On  that  account  he  should  be 
glad  if  the  Association  on  some  future  occasion,  particularly 
if  they  happened  to  meet  in  one  of  our  great  manufacturing 
and  producing  centres,  could  issue  gratuitous  tickets  to  the 
great  trade  organisations,  in  order  that  they  might  send  some 
representative  and  intelligent  men  to  say  what  they  might 
have  to  say  upon  the  matters  under  discussion.  Their  trade 
organisations,  he  fancied,  however,  were  pretty  wealthy,  and 
could  afford  to  send  delegates  without  causing  them  to  loso 
time,  and  he  should  not  object  if  the  societies,  out  of  their  re- 
sources, provided  some  money  with  which  to  pay  those  who 
represented  them.  Referring  then  to  the  term '  Social  Science/ 
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the  Bishop  said  he  did  not  know  whether  they  had  been  as 
much  puzzled  as  he  had  been  to  exactly  understand  what 
'  social  science '  meant.  Of  course  it  did  not  mean  an  exact 
science,  like  astronomy  or  geometry,  but  it  meant  a  process  by 
which  they  hoped  to  accumulate  facte,  and  deduce  certain  ge- 
neral laws  from  those  facts.  They  had  been  discussing  a  great 
number  of  questions  during  the  past  four  days,  almost  all  of 
them  connected  very  closely  with  the  two  great  branches  of 
society.  They  had  discussed  matters  of  health.  He  did  not 
discredit  any  man  in  that  room  with  belonging  to  that  class 
which  had  been  called  (  the  residuum,'  and,  therefore,  they  could 
feel  that  the  wellbeing  of  themselves  and  their  families  de- 
pended on  the  healthy  condition  of  their  homes.  If  some  of 
their  class  had  been  present  they  might  have  had  something 
to  tell  the  Congress  about  the  condition  of  those  jerry-built 
houses  which  he  (the  Bishop)  mentioned  in  his  inaugural 
address,  and  in  which  probably  some  in  that  hall  were 
at  the  present  time  living.  Then,  again,  there  had  been  dis- 
cussions on  jurisprudence  and  the  repression  of  crime.  He 
supposed  the  working  classes,  being  the  largest  class  of  the 
population,  had  from  that  very  reason  been  the  class  producing 
the  greatest  number  of  criminals.  One  would  have  liked  to 
hear  what  the  opinions  of  the  working  classes  were  upon  the 
methods  taken  to  repress  crime,  and  to  administer  the  law 
equitably  and  fairly  in  the  interests  of  all  classes  in  this  coun- 
try. Then  there  had  been  discussions  on  the  question  of  edu- 
cation. He  hoped  that  the  working  men,  to  whom  under  the 
happy  constitution  of  this  country  there  was  a  career  open,  if 
they  had  to  say  that  they  had  lost  their  chance  they  at  least  had 
the  natural  pride  and  the  natural  ambition  of  English  parents  to 
see  their  children  occupy  a  rung  higher  on  the  social  ladder  than 
they  occupied  themselves.  Every  man  liked  to  see  that,  and  he 
thought  they  must  rejoice  in  common  with  all  earnest-minded 
and  patriotic  Englishmen  that  a  good  wholesome  secular  and 
religious  education  was  open  to  the  youth  of  the  country.  He 
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was  very  happy  to  hear  that  in  Manchester  the  great  School 
Board,  which  was  building  schools  in  all  directions,  was  march- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  all  efficient  voluntary  schools,  and  he 
had  reason  to  know  and  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
a  good  efficient  and  sufficient  education  placed  on  moderate 
terms  within  the  reach  of  every  Englishman  who  wished  to 
send  his  child  to  school  in  that  city.  He  did  not  know  whether 
they  cared  so  much  for  art  as  their  'betters/  as  they  were 
called.  Yet  he  did  not  know  sometimes,  when  he  had  seen  in 
an  exhibition  working  men  with  their  families  going  round 
and  looking  at  pictures,  and  when  he  had  seen  them  stand 
pleased  and  gratified  before  some  simple  picture  of  English 
life,  whether  men  of  that  class  had  not  a  higher  and  better 
appreciation  of  art  than  the  more  cultivated  classes.  He  only 
wished  the  working  men  of  England  would  look  a  little  after 
their  own  interests,  and  take  broader  and  more  rational  views 
of  those  interests.  He  confessed  that  he  read  with  some  ap- 
prehension the  report  of  the  great  Trade  Union  Congress 
which  had  been  recently  held  at  Edinburgh,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  all  the  trades  of  the  country  should  federate  them- 
selves into  one  great  organisation,  with  the  view  of  opposing 
what  they  thought  were  the  inequitable  and  unjust  inroads  of 
capital.  He  could  not  help  lifting  up  a  sigh  in  his  mind  ;  for 
though  he  himself  stood  outside  the  labour  question,  he  did  feel 
earnestly  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  never  could  be 
maintained  unless  there  was  a  satisfactory,  frank,  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour,  and 
unless  the  two  classes  could  be  brought  to  combine  to  produce 
the  great  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  nation.  His  heart 
did  for  a  certain  time  sink  within  him  when  he  thought  we 
were  going  to  have  a  great  masters'  federation  on  the  one 
hand,  opposed  almost  as  though  they  were  enemies  to  a  great 
workmen's  federation  on  the  other.  Was  there  no  possibility 
of  our  escape  by  wise  and  timely  counsels  from  those  unhappy 
internecine  disputes,  such  as  strikes  and  lockouts,  which  had 
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produced  the  death  of  some  of  our  most  important  industries, 
and  had  made  South  Wales,  which  was  once  the  home  of  a 
happy  and  contented  population,  an  almost  deserted  wilder- 
ness ?  These  were  things  which  they  had  need  to  lay  to  heart 
He  spoke  thus  because  he  thought  the  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parties — the  capitalist  on  the  one  side,  and  the  labourer 
on  the  other — ought  to.  exercise  due  consideration  and  due 
equity  towards  each  other,  and  because  he  felt  so  confident 
that  the  industry  of  this  country  could  only  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  foreign  rivalry  and  competition  by  the  two  great 
classes  working  together  in  harmony. 

The  Hon.  G.  Brodrick  said  the  Bishop  had  given  a  very 
good  definition  of  Social  Science,  to  which  he  could  add  no- 
thing. He  did  not  think  it  was  an  expression  very  happily 
chosen,  but  it  meant  simply  a  study  of  all  those  subjects  which 
conduced  to  social  reform,  or  to  the  increased  happiness  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  whether  it  be  law  reform,  educa- 
tional reform,  sanitary  reform,  or  even  economical  reform.  It 
had  been  sometimes  said  that  no  good  came  of  the  discussions 
at  the  Congress  meetings.  He  denied  that  statement  alto- 
gether. It  would  be  easy  to  give  them  a  list  of  social  mea- 
sures which  had  now  become  law,  but  which  were  first 
popularised  and  ventilated  through  that  Association.  It  was 
an  entire  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  people  did,  that  if  a  man 
had  a  new  idea  worth  anything  he  could  get  it  taken  up  in 
Parliament  or  in  the  newspaper  press.  New  ideas  were  very 
rarely  originated  in  Parliament.  They  were  generally  started 
outside,  propagated  by  agitation,  and  ultimately  forced  upon 
Parliament  by  external  pressure ;  and  it  was  much  the  same 
with  the  newspaper  press.  He  thought  that  one  of  the  most 
important  aims  in  this  country  and  in  this  generation  was  to 
supply  the  want  of  what  he  called  social  unity  in  the  English 
people.  He  had  almost  said  the  want  of  greater  social  equality, 
but  that  word  had  a  democratic  ring  about  it  which  alarmed 
some  good  people,  though  he  confessed  it  did  not  alarm  him  in 
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the  slightest  degree.  When  a  foreigner  travelled  through 
England  he  admired  the  grandeur  of  our  great  country  houses, 
the  luxury  of  the  London  clubs,  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  skill  of  our  farmers  in 
spite  of  adverse  seasons,  and  the  independent  spirit  of  our 
artisans ;  but  did  he  admire  the  great  gulf  which  seemed  to  be 
fixed  between  class  and  class,  and  the  constraint  of  social  in* 
tercourse  between  them,  the  very  limited  stock  of  ideas  and  of 
tastes  which  they  had  in  common  ?  He  found  that  England 
was  the  true  home  of  liberty :  but  did  he  find  also  that  it  was 
the  home  of  equality  and  fraternity  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the 
contrary,  he  wondered,  and  well  he  might,  that  a  nation  should 
become  so  great  and  should  understand  so  admirably  the  art 
of  self-government,  which  was  so  divided  into  horizontal 
layers,  as  it  had  been  said,  and  into  classes  of  which  the 
members  lived  so  far  apart  from  each  other.  This  was  a  very 
grave  social  evil,  and  he  wished  he  could  be  sure  that  it  was 
diminishing.  In  some  respects  it  certainly  was  not.  He  was 
afraid  the  great  manufacturers  were  withdrawing  more  and 
more  from  the  great  towns,  and  living  more  and  more  in  villas 
away  from  their  workpeople,  while  the  country  gentlemen 
were  living  more  and  more  in  London  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  strikes  and  lockouts  to 
which  the  Bishop  referred,  right  or  wrong — perhaps  they 
could  not  be  avoided — bad  done  something  to  widen  the  chasm 
of  which  he  spoke,  and  to  weaken  that  mutual  courtesy  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  employers  and  employed.  But, 
happily,  there  were  influences  working  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Railways  have  done  a  great  deal  to  break  down  some  of  these 
exclusive  barriers,  and  he  could  not  help  welcoming  the  new 
plan  of  attaching  third-class  carriages  to  express  trains  as 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  what  he  might  call  social 
equality.  Then  the  cheap  press,  which  everybody  read,  from 
the  peer  to  the  peasant,  had  operated  still  more  favourably  to 
guide  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  various  classes  into  the 
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same  channels.    Free  libraries  had  done  much  to  promote  the 
same  object,  and  so  had  some  of  those  popular  amusements  in 
which  all  men  shared,  and  which  struck  a  common  chord  of 
sympathy  between  rich  and  poor.    But  of  all  the  agencies  that 
could  mould  us  into  one  nation,  by  far  the  most  powerful  was 
the  agency  of  education.    Next  to  Christianity  education  was 
the  leveller,  the  greatest  assimilator  of  all.    It  brought  both 
rich  and  poor  under  the  spell  of  the  common  intellectual 
influences,  as  we  might  see  any  day  in  our  great  universities. 
He  commended  these  ideas  as  the  end  to  which  we  ought  to 
work,  and  which  each  one  of  us  might  do  much  to  realise.  Of 
course  there  were  people  who  ridiculed  these  ideas  as  they 
ridiculed  all  other  ideas  of  social  reform,  who  tried  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  every  generous  impulse,  who  could  not  believe 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  the  world  a  bit  better  than  it  is, 
who  could  criticise  everything,  but  who  could  construct 
nothing.    He  did  not  envy  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  was  so 
wrapt  up  in  politics,  or  the  ways  of  money-making,  or  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  research,  that  he  lost  all  belief  in  a  good 
time  coming,  and  was  inspired  by  no  hope  of  a  happier  future 
reserved  in  the  fulness  of  time  for  the  toiling  and  suffering 
masses  of  mankind. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  who  next  addressed  the  meeting  in 
the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Jurisprudence  Depart- 
ment, Sir  Travers  Twiss,  who  had  been  called  away  from 
Manchester  by  a  domestic  calamity,  said  there  was  one  respect 
in  which  the  law  of  England  was  greatly  deficient.  There 
was  much  in  which  the  English  law  was  far  superior  to  the 
law  of  other  countries.  It  had  much  more  regard  for  personal 
freedom,  much  more  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
than  many  other  systems  of  law ;  but  the  great  defect  in  it 
was  that  it  had  never  been  made  intelligible  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  From  the  very  first  hour  of  the  existence  of 
that  Association,  inheriting  as  it  did  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Law  Amendment  Society,  they  had  made  efforts  for  the  con- 
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solidation  and  codification  of  the  law,  and  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding session,  an  important  bill  was  introduced  by  the  At- 
torney-General, for  consolidating  the  whole  or  a  great  portion 
of  the  criminal  law  of  this  country  relating  to  indictable 
offences.  No  vaster  improvement  was  ever  attempted  in  the 
social  system  of  this  country,  and  he  mentioned  it  there  be- 
cause he  hoped  that  communities  like  that  of  Manchester — 
communities  of  great  wealth,  great  power,  and  great  popula- 
tion, and  communities  whose  public  opinions  could  sway  Par- 
liament— would  lift  up  their  voices  in  favour  of  great  practical 
reforms,  and  insist  that  their  representatives  should  no  longer 
dally  with  the  question,  but  should  at  once  and  without  un- 
reasonable delay  give  to  the  people  of  England  the  great  boon 
— and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  the  last  boon  which  would  be 
afforded  to  tljem — of  a  criminal  law,  and  if  possible  a  civil  law, 
which  they  could'  read  and  understand.  He  wished  also  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  another  subject  which  had  often  come 
before  their  department  of  Jurisprudence.  They  must  not 
only  think  of  laws  which  affected  the  people  of  this  little  island, 
but  they  must  think  also  of  that  wider  range  of  law  which 
affected  the  nations  at  large,  and  which,  if  it  could  only  have 
the  force  and  sanction  which  it  ought  to  have,  could  bind  all 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth  together.  On  the  great 
subject  of  international  law  and  its  due  understanding  by 
civilised  communities,  and  its  obtaining  that  sanction  which  it 
ought  to  possess,  depended  the  great  question  of  international 
peace.  Nations  did  not  fight  unless  they  misunderstood  each 
other,  and  they  only  misunderstood  each  other  because  there 
were  no  means  amongst  nations,  as  there  were  amongst  indivi- 
duals, of  bringing  their  disputes — and  disputes  would  arise — to 
a  reasonable  and  amicable  termination.  Such  a  goal  was  that 
to  which  all  reasonable  men  should  look  forward  as  the  one 
great  object  of  human  ambition — the  great  and  holy  ambition 
of  putting  an  end  to  war,  which  was  the  great  curse  of  man- 
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kind — and  of  substituting  for  the  brute  force  which  we  had 
done  away  with  in  our  own  individual  and  social  relations  the 
grand  and  Christian  principle  of  laying  aside  our  own  pre- 
judices and  our  own  passions  and  submitting  them  to  a  decision 
which  should  be  impartial  and  just. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  President  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  said  he  should  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
elementary  education,  with  which  they  must  especially  in  the 
first  instance  be  concerned.  He  wished  that  men  of  all  classes 
would  look  at  elementary  education  not  as  something  to  be 
given  in  self-defence,  as  too  many  talked  of  it — as  a  bar  in 
order  to  repress  pauperism  and  crime.  That  might  be  true 
enough,  but  it  was  a  low  view  to  take  of  it.  He  wished  to 
forget  for  a  moment  class  distinctions,  and  think  of  them  as 
Englishmen  and  fellow-citizens  who  wished  to  do  what  they 
could  to  enable  them  to  get  as  much  as  possible  into  their  lives 
of  that  which  was  true  and  beautiful,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
attractive  to  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  It  was  sad  to 
think  that  only  about  nine  years  ago  we  were  so  torn  to  pieces 
by  political  difficulties  and  religious  squabbles  that  we  were 
not  allowed  to  have  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  national 
education ;  and  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  even  in  those 
nine  years,  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Act  of  1870, 
and  subsequent  difficulties,  to  see  that  so  much  good  work  had 
already  been  done.  He  wished  those  composing  that  meeting 
to  feel  that  that  was  as  much  their  work  as  the  work  of  men 
who  were  perhaps  above  them  in  the  social  scale.  He  knew 
that  in  Lancashire  they  were  very  keen  to  send  their  children 
to  work  half  time  as  soon  as  possible.  The  law  under  which 
they  could  do  that  allowed  them  considerable  liberty,  and  he 
wished  them  to  feel  that  for  the  sake  of  their  children  it  was 
not  desirable  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  He  wished  them  to  feel  also  that  there  were 
no  earnings  which  they  could  put  into  their  pockets  that  would 
compensate  for  loss  of  education  in  those  who  came  after  them. 
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It  was  something  for  us  to  know  that  we  had  doubled  the 
extent  of  our  schools  and  the  number  of  children  in  tbem,  and 
that  we  had  also  increased  their  efficiency.  What  we  had 
done,  however,  was  nothing  to  what  we  had  yet  to  do.  He 
was  obliged  to  say  it,  but  after  all  there  was  the  paying  of  the 
bill.  They  must  be  prepared,  if  they  wanted  a  good  thing,  to 
pay  for  it.  Just  now  the  cry  against  the  people  interested  in 
education,  and  against  the  school  boards,  was  their  extrava- 
gance. In  these  hard  times  every  increase  in  the  rates  was 
felt,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  remember  that  they  had 
to  spend  money  if  they  wished  to  have  a  good  thing,  and  that 
it  rested  with  them  to  take  it  or  leave  it— to  pay  for  it  and 
have  it,  or  to  grudge  the  money  and  not  have  it.  We  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  no  doubt  the  expense  frightened 
people. 

Mr.  Powell  said  he  appeared  there  as  President  of  the 
Health  Department  of  the  Congress,  which  during  past  years 
had  accomplished  much  for  sanitary  reform.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  expressed  satisfaction  that  Manchester  had 
acquired  Thirlmere  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  He 
thought  the  people  in  towns  should  not  be  contented  with 
parks,  but  that  there  should  be  scattered  throughout  the  eom- 
munity  open  spaces  where  the  working  men,  and  even  more 
the  children  of  working  men,  might  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven  close  to  their  homes.  He  was  one  of  those  who  de- 
sired to  see  progress  and  improvement  throughout  the  entire 
community.  He  believed  we  ought  to  advance  steadily  and 
regularly  as  a  great  nation.  There  was  a  future  before  us 
such  as  we  had  not  yet  realised,  but  we  should  see  more  and 
more  the  dawn  of  a  coming  day,  the  full  brightness  of  which 
we  should  not  witness  ourselves,  but  which  our  remotest  pos- 
terity would  recognise  and  rejoice  in. 

Lord  Reay  said  the  section  of  the  Congress  over  which  he 
had  presided  had  passed  certain  resolutions  of  a  cheering  cha- 
racter.   They  had  declared  that  there  should  be  a  union  be- 
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tween  England  and  the  colonies  to  have  free  trade  established 
all  through  the  British  dominions.    Further,  they  had  passed 
a  resolution  affirming  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  pavQ  the  way  for  our  exports 
getting  in  as  freely  as  possible  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  meeting  might  ask  what  prospects  there  were  of  these 
things  being  put  into  operation.    As  to  America,  he  thought 
we  ought  to  welcome  her  products,  because  it  was  certain  that, 
sooner  or  later,  Americans  would  realise  that  the  payment  they 
received  for  these  imports  must  be  in  English  goods,  and  that 
they  would  be  fools  if  they  taxed  the  money  by  which  we  paid 
them.    In  France  the  power  of  the  Protectionist  party  was 
greatly  curtailed  in  comparison  with  what  it  used  to  be.  In 
Germany  there  was  certainly  a  gloomy  outlook,  but  he  believed 
we  were  beginning  to  see  the  end  of  the  chapter.    When  a 
nation  was  reduced  to  that  state  that  to  support  its  army  it  had 
to  tax  bread,  he  could  not  believe  that  intelligent  men  would  not 
soon  say,  *  We  must  have  the  bread,  and  we  won't  have  the 
army.'    What  we  had  to  do  was  to  recover  our  lost  ground, 
in  which  object  we  must  try  to  be  as  thrifty,  as  skilful,  and  as 
energetic  as  the  foreigner.   We  must  improve  the  education  of 
our  artisans,  and  the  opportunities  which  existed  for  saving 
in  the  community.    Further,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
capital  and  labour  should  join  hands  again  in  the  great  struggle 
in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and  as  the  men  of  Lancashire 
emerged  triumphant  from  the  sore  trial  of  the  cotton  famine, 
so  he  believed  would  they,  in  common  with  all  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  come  out  of  the  present  period  of  trial  with  their 
energy  strong  and  their  courage  undaunted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  various  speakers  having  been  moved 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Slater,  who  sup- 
ported the  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  that  representatives  of 
trade  organisations  might  with  advantage  be  asked  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  meetings,  the  Bishop  of  Salford  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  presiding.    Adverting  to  the  pre- 
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vailing  depression  of  industry,  he  asked  the  men  of  the  old 
world  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  men  of  the  new  world,  who 
had  been  passing  through  a  time  of  crisis  and  of  depression 
quite  as  serious  as  that  from  which  we  were  suffering.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  the  United  States,  when  a  man  found  that 
one  kind  of  work  did  not  pay,  he  threw  it  up  and  went  into 
another,  and  remarked  that  whilst  he  (the  Bishop)  would  not 
suggest  anything  like  extensive  and  wholesale  emigration,  he 
thought  working  men  would  do  well  to  consider  the  alter- 
native whether  they  might  not  better  themselves  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  both  as  to  climate  and  as  to  possessions, 
as  to  health  and  general  happiness,  by  going  to  some  distant 
country  where  they  could  hold  the  land  as  their  own.  We 
required  some  organisation  in  this  country  which  should  collect 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  various 
countries  which  held  out  their  hands  to  emigrants. 

On  Friday  evening  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  received 
the  members  of  the  Association  at  a  soiree  in  the  new  Town 
Hall,  when  the  whole  of  the  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
were  thrown  open.  Another  soiree  was  also  given  here  by 
the  Local  Committee  on  Tuesday,  October  7,  and  on  the 
previous  evening  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institution  had 
entertained  the  members  and  associates  at  a  conversazione  in 
their  galleries  in  Mosely  Street 

The  concluding  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  8,  when  a  Report  from  the  Council  of  the  Association, 
containing  also  the  detailed  Reports  from  the  Departments, 
was  submitted.1 


In  connection  with  the  Congress  resolutions  conveying  to 
the  Council  recommendations,  based  on  the  reading  of 
papers,  or  on  discussions  which  followed  them,  were  adopted 
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in  the  Health  and  Economy  and  Trade  Departments.  The 
Resolutions  in  the  former  department  were  four,  and  will  be 
found  on  pp.  462,  488,  549,  and  555.  They  were  eventually 
referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Health, 
and  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  these  Committees, 
having  carefully  considered  the  recommendations  they  con- 
tained, brought  up  Reports,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Council.  The  Resolution  in  reference  to  the  growth  of 
suburban  districts  outside  the  boundaries  of  towns  having 
urban  powers  (see  page  462)  was  received  and  adopted  in 
the  following  enlarged  terms : — 

This  department  recommends  the  Council  to  memorialise  Govern- 
ment that,  in  order  to  lessen  the  evils  resulting  to  health  from  the 
growth  of  suburban  districts  outside  the.  boundaries  of  towns  having 
urban  powers,  authority  be  obtained  to  bring  both  the  districts  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  town  and  the  suburban  districts,  in  every  case, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  local  authorities,  within  the  control  of 
one  sanitary  authority,  having  urban  powers :  the  central  authority  to 
have  power  to  act  for  this  purpose  by  provisional  order ;  no  applica- 
tion from  any  local  authority  being  required. 

The  Resolution  in  reference  to  Building  Bye-laws  (see 
page  488)  was  presented  and  adopted  in  the  following  form : — 

That  this  department,  while  unprepared  to  recommend  at  the 
present  time  an  entire  conformity  of  rural  to  urban  powers,  is  never- 
theless firmly  of  opinion  that  the  distinction  between  them  is  main- 
tained with  serious  disadvantage  to  the  community  in  regard  to  the 
control  of  new  buildings ;  and  it  would  urge  the  Council  to  represent 
to  Government  the  importance  of  giving  to  urban  and  rural  authorities 
power  to  make  building  bye-laws  relating  to  the  same  subjects :  the 
bye-laws  themselves  to  be  adapted  in  each  case  to  the  wants  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  locality. 

In  regard  to  the  third  Resolution  passed  at  Manchester 
(see  page  549)  recommending  '  in  the  registration  of  deaths  a 
greater  amount  of  accuracy  as  to  the  real  and  proximate 
causes  thereof,  especially  so  far  as  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
is  a  factor  in  the  mortality  of  this  country,'  the  Standing  Corn- 
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mittee  on  Health  reported  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  adopt  the  recommendation  conveyed 
in  the  Resolution. 

The  last  Resolution  passed  at  Manchester  was  in  favour 
of  the  planting  of  trees  in  towns  (see  page  555).  The  Coun- 
cil have  not,  however,  seen  their  way  to  taking  any  practical 
action  in  regard  to  these  last  two  Resolutions. 

The  recommendations  conveyed  in  the  first  two  have 
been  urged  upon  the  ex-President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (Mr.  Dodson),  who  received,  on  June  14,  a  small  de- 
putation from  the  Council  of  the  Association,  consisting  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.,  Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell,  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter.  They  also 
enforced,  at  the  same  time,  recommendations  conveyed  in  two 
other  Resolutions  adopted  since  the  meeting  in  Manchester ; 
but  the  terms  of  these  will  be  found  further  on,  in  our  sur- 
vey of  the  work  done  by  the  Departments. 

We  now  come  to  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  Manchester 
in  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department.  Of  these  there  were 
four  (see  pages  648, 650,  and  660).  The  Standing  Committee, 
to  whom  they  were  referred,  reported  that  they  could  only 
recommend  the  Council  to  take  action  in  regard  to  the  one 
in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Commerce 
(page  648):— 

That,  as  all  consideration  of  commercial  matters  is  impeded  by  the 
variety  of  Government  departments  to  which  they  are  now  referred, 
this  department  would  recommend  the  Council  to  consider  how  they 
can  aid  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  special  Minister  of  Com* 
merce.* 

The  Council  adopted  a  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
that  communications  should  be  established  with  the  Association 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  with  a  view  to  acting  with  them 
in  urging  the  appointment  of  a  special  Minister ;  and  steps 
have  already  been  taken  in  the  direction  indicated. 
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The  Standing  Committees  of  Departments  have  frequently 
met  since  the  Manchester  Congress,  and  have  examined  and 
reported  upon  measures  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  have 
taken  action  in  reference  to  other  subjects.  The  Dissolution 
and  the  General  Election  interfered,  however,  materially  with 
our  work,  for  public  attention  was  naturally  diverted  into  a 
channel  of  events  which  the  Association  could  not,  of  course, 
have  followed.  A  short  survey  of  their  labours  is  arranged, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
reference,  under  separate  headings : — 

Jurisprudence  Department — In  the  Municipal  Law  Section 
the  Treatment  of  Debtor  Prisoners  was  brought  before  the 
Committee  by  Mr.  Hastings,  M.P.  The  Criminal  Code  Bill, 
1880  (Session  I.),  was  referred  to  Mr.  Hopgood,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  examine  and  report  upon  it.  A  comparison  of  this 
Bill  with  the  Bill  of  18719  showed,  he  said,  that  the  variations 
between  the  two  were,  substantially,  formal  only,  and,  as  far 
as  he  <;ould  judge,  improvements.  Gceat  pains  had  been  taken 
in  condensing  the  clauses,  and  much  skilful  care  had  been 
bestowed  upon  the  measure.  The  Committee  considered  also 
the  wide  subject  of  the  Land  Laws,  taking  the  four  Bills  of 
Lord  Cairns  as  a  basis.  It  was  resolved  that  the  '  Settled 
Land '  Bill  should  be  referred  to  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  and 
the  '  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property '  and  the  *  Solicitors' 
Remuneration'  Bills  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Miller,  for  their 
reports ;  that  Sir  Robert  Torrens  and  Mr.  Denny  Urlin  should 
bring  up  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
as  regards  Registration ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  should  report 
as  to  copyhold  and  limited  tenures.  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  has 
presented  his  report,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  as  an 
appendix  to  this  volume.1  The  Committee  have  also  had 
under  their  consideration  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Acts  Consolidation  Bill  -of  the  present  Session,  and  they  have 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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suggested  certain  amendments  which  they  will  endeavour  to 
have  introduced  into  the  measure  if  it  should  ever  get  into 
Committee.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  the  Bill  will  be 
proceeded  with  during  the  present  Session. 

Education  Department — In  the  last  volume  of  Trans- 
actions 1  it  was  stated  that  the  Resolution  passed  at  Cheltenham 
on  the  question  of  Spelling  Reform  had  been  referred  by  the 
Council  to  the  Education  Committee;  that  they  had  agreed 
to  resolutions  affirming  that  a  well-considered  and  generally 
recognised  alternative  method  of  spelling,  in  which  each 
separate  sound  should  be  uniformly  represented,  would  be 
desirable ;  and  that  these  Resolutions  had  been  forwarded  to 
School  Boards,  heads  of  schools,  school  inspectors,  and  others, 
with  a  request  for  certain  information.  After  the  issue  of  the 
last  volume  the  Committee  prepared  a  Report,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Council  on  May  1,  1879.  A  copy  of  this  re- 
port will  be  found  in  the  appendices.9 

Health  Department. — Besides  the  Resolutions  passed  at 
Manchester  in  this  Department,  the  Standing  Committee  have 
had  under  their  consideration  the  questions  of  the  compulsory 
registration  of  infectious  diseases,  and  of  the  certifying  of  new 
buildings  as  to  efficiency  of  drainage  system  and  water  supply; 
and  the  following  resolutions  have  been  presented  to  and 
adopted  by  the  Council : — 

That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  that  a  memorial  be 
presented  to  Government  praying  that  in  any  future  amendment  of  the 
law  provision  be  made  for  the  compulsory  registration  of  infectious 
diseases ;  the  case  to  be  reported  to  the  local  authority  by  the  house- 
holder upon  information  given  to  him  by  the  medical  attendant. 

That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  that  a  memorial  be 
presented  to  Government,  praying  in  any  further  amendment  of  the 
law,  provision  may  be  made  for  the  better  securing  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  houses  before  they  are  occupied,  by  enacting  that  no  new 
building  be  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house  until  the  drainage  and  water 
supply  thereof  have  been  made  and  completed,  and  until  a  certificate 

1  See  Transactions,  1878,  p.  xxxvi  *  See  Appendix  C. 
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have  been  given  by  a  duly  qualified  person  appointed  by  the  local 
authority  for  those  purposes  that  the  same  is  fit  for  human  habitation. 

The  recommendations  conveyed  in  these  Resolutions 
were  urged  upon  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  June  14,  when  the  deputation  from  the  Council  of 
the  Association  brought  under  the  notice  of  Government  the 
recommendations  set  forth  in  the  Resolutions  adopted  at 
Manchester.  Mr.  Dodson  admitted  that  the  suggestions  of 
the  Council  were  of  high  value  and  importance,  and  pro- 
mised that  they  should  receive  his  most  careful  consideration. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  promoters  of  the 
Metropolitan  Provident  Dispensaries  Association,  Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison 
were  appointed  as  delegates  to  attend  a  public  meeting  held 
on  April  17,  when  the  new  Dispensaries  Association  was  for- 
mally organised,  and  Dr.  A.  Carpenter  was  elected  on  its 
Council  as  a  representative  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 
The  new  Association  has  been  formed  'for  the  purpose  of 
arranging,  on  provident  principles,  for  the  ordinary  Medical 
Treatment  of  the  Industrial  Classes  in  due  relation  to  the 
Hospitals.9 

The  Question  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Association  has  been  deferred. 

Economy  and  Trade  Department. — The  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  this  Department  have  had  brought  under  their  notice 
several  Bills  in  Parliament,  but  the  discussions  upon  them 
did  not  lead  to  any  definite  action.  In  reference  to  the  Post 
Office  (Money  Orders)  Bill  introduced  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment, the  main  object  of  which  is  to  facilitate,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Post  Office,  the  transmission  of  small  sums  of 
money,  but  which,  it  was  thought,  might  tend  to  the  Qreation 
of  a  new  paper  currency,  the  Committee  passed  the  following 
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Resolution : — *  That  it  is  desirable  that  greater  facilities  should 
be  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  small  sums  of  money  through 
the  post,  cheaply  and  easily,  without  the  use  of  coin  or  postage 
stamps.  While  approving  generally  of  the  proposed  scheme  of 
Post  Office  Money  Orders,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
details  of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  establishing  such 
a  system  demand  careful  consideration.' 

Census,  1881. 
Following  the  precedents  established  on  two  former  occa- 
sions, the  Council  appointed,  on  October  28  last,  a  special  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Census  to  be  taken  in  the 
year  1881.  This  Committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  F. 
S.  Powell,  met  several  times  during  the  winter,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  on  December  18  a  long  and  valuable 
Report,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.1  A  deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Association, 
consisting  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  and  Mr. 
Rowland  Hamilton,  with  whom  was  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
had  an  interview  on  January  30  with  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  the  last  Parliament  (Mr.  Sclater 
Booth),  when  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  were  urged 
upon  him  for  the  consideration  of  Government.  Without,  of 
course,  offering  any  pledge  as  to  the  acceptance  of  any  of  the 
recommendations,  he  promised  that  the  arguments  adduced  in 
their  support — some  of  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
in  writing — should  be  carefully  and  fully  placed  before  the 
Cabinet  Parliament  having,  however,  been  dissolved  before 
the  introduction  by  the  late  Government  of  their  Bill,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council  have  been  again  placed  before 
the  new  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 


The  following  subjects  have  been  brought  forward  at  the 
evening  meetings  of  the  Association  during  the  Session : — c  A 
1  See  Appendix  D. 
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Proposal  for  the  Amalgamation  and  Consolidation  of  the  City 
Courts  as  one  Supreme  Court  of  Civil  Judicature  in  London, 
and  the  Establishment  of  a  Court  of  Arbitration  to  act  as  a 
Tribunal  of  Commerce/  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Torr ;  *  The  Habitual 
Drunkards  Act  of  1879,  the  Class  of  Persons  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  and  how  it  may  be  administered,  with  an  account  of 
a  recent  visit  to  the  American  Inebriate  Homes,'  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phen S.  Alford,  F.R.C.S. ;  'Educational  Pressure/  by  Mrs. 
Garrett- Anderson,  M.D.  This  last  question  was  discussed  on 
two  evenings.  On  the  first  occasion  there  was  a  crowded  at- 
tendance at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  to  hear  the  paper  by  Mrs. 
Anderson,  who  criticised  the  modern  ladies'  day-school  system ; 
and  on  the  second,  when  the  discussion  was  resumed  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  proceedings  were  opened  with 
papers  in  reply,  by  Miss  Buss,  of  the  North  London  Col- 
legiate School ;  Miss  Beale,  of  the  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College ; 
and  Miss  Jones,  of  the  High  School,  Notting  Hill. 

As  already  intimated,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  inter- 
fered not  a  little  with  our  sessional  work ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  and  of  the  inevitable  waning  of  public  interest  at  the 
close  of  a  moribund  Parliament  in  the  investigation  of  ques- 
tions which  at  other  times  would  be  taken  up  with  spirit  and 
zeal,  the  programme  of  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Session 
now  closing  is  a  shorter  one  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
During  the  temporary  lull,  however,  the  opportunity  was  seized 
of  putting  into  thorough  order  the  large  and  valuable  stock  of 
Blue  Books  possessed  by  the  Association ;  and  these  having 
been  carefully  catalogued,  reference  to  them  has  been  ren- 
dered easy,  and  their  value  has  been  thereby  enhanced. 

The  Council  and  Executive  Committee  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  renewal  or  otherwise  of  the  lease 
of  the  premises  held  by  the  Association,  which  expires  in  March 
next.  They  are  not,  however,  at  present  prepared  to  make 
any  definite  recommendation ;  but  they  desire  to  intimate  that 
the  question  will  continue  to  receive  their  fullest  considera- 
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tion,  and  that  they  have  ascertained  that  the  landlord  is  willing 
to  renew  on  the  existing  terms. 

A  communication  in  reference  to  the  Savigny  Prize  for 
1882  has  been  received  from  the  President  of  the  Juristic 
Society  of  Berlin,  Baron  Wartensleben.  He  asks  the  Asso- 
ciation s  to  make  known  to  our  professional  brethren  in  the 
wide  circles  to  which  it  has  access  the  prize  of  6,900  marks, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Savigny  Foundation,  which  is  proposed 
for  an  essay  on  The  Formula  in  the  Perpetual  Edict  of 
Hadrian ; '  and  the  President  will  be  €  further  obliged  if  the 
Association  will  inform  him  what  steps  it  has  taken  with  that 
view/ 

From  a  report,  twenty  copies  of  which  accompanied  the 
letter,  it  appears  that  the  Savigny  Foundation  is  a  fund  sub- 
scribed in  commemoration  of  the  great  lawyer  Von  Savigny, 
the  interest  of  which  is  applied  every  two  years  in  a  prize  for 
an  essay  on  a  legal  subject,  the  adjudicators  being  the  Imperial 
or  Royal  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Vienna,  Munich,  and 
Berlin  in  rotation.  The  following  passage  from  page  7  of  the 
Report  sets  forth  the  conditions  on  which  the  prize  is  to  be 
offered : — 

{Translation.) 

For  the  interest  of  the  years  1877  and  1878,  together  6,900  marks, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  in  its  sitting  of  March  28, 
1879,  proposed  the  following  subjectr— 1  The  Formula  in  the  Per- 
petual Edict  of  Hadrian,  in  their  wording  and  connection.' 

In  the  well-known  work  of  Rudorff,  De  Jurisdictione  Edictum^ 
the  restoration  of  the  praetorian  edict  was  first  applied  to  the  formulary 
element  of  it.  The  object  now  is  to  carry  such  restoration  further 
than  ever  before  in  this  direction,  and  bring  it  as  far  as  possible  to 
completion,  starting  from  the  commentaries  on  the  edict,  and  examining 
the  restorations  hitherto  attempted. 

The  competition,  from  which  only  the  ordinary  home  members  of 
the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  are  excluded,  is  confined  to  n#  nationality; 
but  the  essays  must  be  written  only  in  Latin,  German,  English,  French, 
or  Italian. 

The  essays  must  be  sent  in  by  March  28, 1882,  as  positively  the 
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hat  day,  addiened  to  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
bearing,  instead  of  the  author's  name,  a  motto,  which  must  be  repeated 
on  an  accompanying  closed  envelope  containing  the  author's  name. 

The  prize  amounts  to  6,900  marks,  and  will  be  paid  when  the 
successful  essay  has  been  printed  and  published. 

With  a  view  to  carry  into  effect  the  request  conveyed  in 
the  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Juristic  Society,  the 
Council  have  caused  paragraphs  announcing  the  prize  subject 
of  the  Sav^gny  Foundation  to  be  inserted  in  the  Sessional 
Proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  in  the  Law  Magazine  and 
Review,  Law  Journal,  Solicitors*  Journal,  Law  Times,  Times, 
Daily  News,  Standard,  Daily  Telegraph,  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
and  St.  James's  Gazette.  Copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Berlin  Juristic  Society  have  also  been  sent  to  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Roman  Law  in  the  Universities  and  the  Inns  of 
Court,  with  letters  calling  attention  to  the  passage  on  page  7, 
and  requesting  the  favour  of  their  making  it  known,  in  the 
manner  they  may  judge  most  suitable,  to  such  members  or 
former  students  as  may  be  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  an- 
nouncement. 

The  intelligence  received  some  months  ago,  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Maule,  Q.C.,  to  the  new  office  of 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  for  England  and  Wales,  was 
doubtless  heard  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  by  many  of  our 
members.  The  Association  has  often  actively  and  zealously 
urged  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  office, 
which  has  at  length  been  created  by  the  Prosecution  of 
Offences  Act  of  the  Session  of  1879.  The  last  occasion  on 
which  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  Prose- 
cutor was  publicly  adopted,  was  at  the  Congress  held  at 
Liverpool  in  1876,  when  this  important  question  was  referred 
to  the  Municipal  Law  Committee.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  on  the  subject,  the  Committee  were  not  called 
upon  to  make  any  special  report  to  the  Council.    The  Bill 
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was  passed  daring  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  came 
into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  this  year. 

The  Council  received  with  great  regret,  in  May  last,  the 
resignation  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  consequence  of  impaired  health, 
of  the  office  of  Treasurer,  which  he  had  held  since  July  1878. 
An  expression  of  sympathy  and  deep  regret  at  his  with- 
drawal from  official  connection  with  the  Association  has  been 
conveyed  to  Dr.  Farr ;  and  in  the  expression  of  this  sympathy 
it  is  felt  all  will  join.  The  vacancy  has  been  filled,  under 
Law  XXXIII.,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Brown, 
Q.C.,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
Treasurership. 

The  Council  have  also  to  announce  with  extreme  regret 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  as  Honorary  General 
Secretary  of  the  Association.  He  intimated  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  early  last  summer,  that  he  felt  he  should  be  obliged 
to  resign  the  office  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  he  expe- 
rienced in  attending  to  the  business  by  reason  of  increased 
professional  engagements.  But  having  initiated  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Manchester  Congress,  he  most  kindly  yielded  to 
the  urgent  request  of  the  Council  to  continue  to  discharge,  until 
after  the  meeting,  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  he  was 
holding.  The  Council  have  placed  on  record  in  their  Report 
to  the  Concluding  General  Meeting  of  Members,  their  high 
appreciation  and  acknowledgment  of  the  strenuous  and  invalu- 
able services  rendered  to  the  Association  by  Mr.  Neison,  to 
whom  they  will  ever  be  indebted  for  the  exercise  of  great 
ability,  zeal,  and  thorough  devotion,  generously  given  to  the 
Association  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  years. 

They  also  here  desire  to  tender  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton 
their  hearty  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  he  so  kindly 
rendered  during  the  Manchester  meeting ;  and  to  Mr.  West- 
lake,  for  much  assistance  subsequently  given,  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  present  assistant  secretary,  their  grateful 
acknowledgments  are  also  due. 
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The  Council  have  to  record  with  sincere  regret  the  deaths, 
since  the  issue  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions,  of  the 
following  members  of  the  Association: — The  Bight  Hon. 
Lord  Hampton,  G.C.B.,  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Lawrence, 
G.C.B.,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Stephen  Cave,  G.C.B.,  Baron 
Lionel  de  Bothschild,  Alexander  Wbitelaw,  M.P.,  Edward 
William  Cox,  Serjeant-at-Law,  John  Humffreys  Parry,  Ser- 
jeant-at-Law,  Archibald  John  Stephens,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  Bich- 
ard  Wingfield  Baker,  Philip  Twells,  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Beginald  Bray,  T.  H.  Bulteel,  B.  S.  Cunliff,  J.  G. 
Fitzgerald,  E.  C.  L.  Fitzwilliams,  George  Hadfield,  J.  P. 
Heywood,  D.  J.  Humphris,  J.  L.  Lang,  Thomas  Boe,  Henry 
Sargant,  and  John  Taylor.  Lord  Hampton  was  a  Vice- 
President,  and  as  Sir  John  Pakington,  Bart,  M.P.,  presided 
over  the  Liverpool  Meeting  in  1871.  Lord  Lawrence,  then 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  joined  the  Association  at  the  Glasgow 
meeting  in  1860,  and  took  part  in  its  proceedings.  Sir 
Stephen  Cave  was  at  one  time  an  active  Member  of  the 
Association,  and  attended  assiduously  some  of  its  Committees. 
He  presided  over  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department  at  the 
Bristol  Congress  in  1869.  Baron  Bothschild  was  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  united  Societies.  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox 
was  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  of  Papers  to  the 
Annual  Congresses,  and  his  counsel  and  advice,  when  required, 
were  always  willingly  given  and  followed.  His  last  contri- 
butions will  be  found  in  this  volume.  His  death  occurred 
suddenly,  about  six  weeks  after  the  Manchester  Meeting, 
where  he  had  read  Papers  on  Land  Law  Beforms  and  on 
Bail  in  Criminal  Cases.  He  had  also  taken  part  in  several  of 
the  discussions.  In  Dr.  Wines  the  Association  has  lost  its  last 
elected  Honorary  Foreign  Corresponding  Member.  His  name 
will  for  ever  be  associated  with  the  great  work  of  prison  dis- 
cipline and  reform,  and  as  the  esteemed  and  honoured  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Prisons'  Association,  but  more  especially 
as  the  originator  and  successful  promoter  of  the  International 
Penitentiary  Congresses,  his  memory  will  be  held  dear  by 
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many  in  Europe  and  America  who  have  long  laboured  in  the 
same  cause  of  reform. 

The  Council  regret  exceedingly  to  have  to  close  this 
obituary  list  by  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  their  late 
able  and  zealous  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Robinson, 
which  took  place  in  August  last  Connected  with  the  Associa- 
tion almost  from  its  formation,  a  constant  and  indefatigable 
worker  at  all  its  gatherings,  and  well  known  and  respected  by 
the  members,  the  Council  desire  to  place  on  record  an  expres- 
sion of  their  sympathy  with  his  family,  and  their  high  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  services  which  he  for  so  many  years  rendered 
to  the  Association. 

A  statement  of  the  Accounts  for  the  financial  year,  ending 
June,  1879,  is  annexed,  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Association  of  £155  10$.  Id.  There  were  then  no  outstanding 
liabilities. 

The  Council  received  at  Manchester  a  deputation  from  the 
City  of  Edinburgh,  cordially  inviting  the  Association  to  hold 
its  next  Congress  in  that  City.  The  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  are  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  if  favoured  with 
bright  and  genial  weather,  a  successful  and  brilliant  gathering 
may  be  anticipated.  The  Association  has  already  once  met 
in  Edinburgh,  the  Congress  in  1863  having  been  held  there 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  present 
volume  has  been  edited  by  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  Departments, 
and  the  present  Assistant  Secretary,  and  to  give  utterance  to 
an  expression  of  regret  that  its  appearance  should  have  been 
so  long  delayed.  This  delay,  however,  owing  to  a  concurrence 
of  exceptional  circumstances,  has  been  unavoidable,  and  the 
indulgence  of  members  will,  it  is  hoped,  on  this  occasion  be 
accorded. 

J.  L.  Clifford-Smith, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

July,  1880. 
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BY  THE 

RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


IT  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance  and  self-mistrust  that  I 
appear  before  you,  to  deliver  this  opening  address  to-night. 
I  am  entirely  guiltless  of  the  ambition  or  the  vanity  of  having 
sought  the  position  which  I  occupy.  I  had  undertaken  to 
preach  the  sermon  at  the  service  with  which  you  commence 
your  proceedings ;  and  I  was  hoping  that  no  more  would  be 
expected  from  me.  But  to  my  surprise,  about  two  months 
ago,  I  was  asked  to  receive  a  deputation,  accompanied  by  your 
energetic  Secretary,  who  told  me  that  having  been  disappointed 
in  two  or  three  other  quarters  where  they  had  hoped  to  find  a 
President,  it  had  been  suggested  to  them,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
come  to  me.  In  vain  I  pleaded  incompetence,  preoccupation, 
want  of  leisure.  No  excuse  that  I  could  offer  for  escaping 
from  a  duty,  for  the  discharge  of  which  I  felt  myself  in- 
competent, was  allowed ;  and  I  can  but  throw  myself  on  your 
generous  indulgence,  if  I  disappoint  the  expectations  which 
I  have  no  doubt  the  quality  of  your  former  Presidents' 
addresses  have  legitimately  raised.  Thirteen  years  ago, 
when  your  Association  first  visited  Manchester,  you  were 
more  splendidly  represented.  Your  President  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  accomplished  noblemen  of  the  day,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whose  life-long  services  in  the  cause  of 
social  progress  justly  entitled  him  to  that  honour ;  and  the  four 
departmental  presidents  in  the  four  branches  of  discussion 
which  then  constituted  vour  programme,  were  men  of  no  less 
quality  than  the  present  5Hr.  Justice  Denman,  the  present  Lord 
Aberdare  (then  the  Bight  Hon.  H.  Austin  Bruce),  Dr.  Farr, 
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and  the  late  eminent  educationist,  Sir  James  Kay- Shuttle  worth. 
Your  departments  are  in  strong  and  able  hands  to-day ;  but 
your  President,  without  any  affectation,  feels  himself  far  less 
able  to  guide  your  deliberations  or  to  present  you  with  any- 
effective  sketch  of  the  existing  phenomena  of  society  in  Eng- 
land under  those  aspects  in  which  you  have  been  wont  to  regard 
it,  than  the  least  of  those  distinguished  men  in  various  depart- 
ments of  public  life  who  have  on  former  occasions  filled  this 
chair.  Let  it  have  been  allowed  to  say  so  much,  in  depreca- 
tion of  severe  criticism,  and  by  way  of  personal  explanation. 
I  have  acquired  such  a  bad  reputation  for  talking  on  every 
conceivable  subject  among  people  who  hardly  know  what  the 
diocese  of  Manchester  demands  from  its  bishop,  that  I  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  opportunity  of  making  my  voice 
heard  had  been  courted  by  me.  I  would  have  given  anything 
to  have  escaped  from  it. 

The  title  of  your  body  is  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science ;  but  if  anybody  were  to  ask  me 
what  social  science  is,  or  how  it  is  to  be  defined,  I  do  not  know- 
that  I  could  answer  them.  The  less  so,  as  you  have  included 
in  your  range  a  department  of  Art,  which  in  popular  conception 
is  distinguished  from  Science,  and  about  which,  even  after  the 
ingenious  and  brilliant  address  of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  last  year 
at  Cheltenham  on  their  relations,  people  will  still  be  inclined  to 
ask, '  What  has  Fine  Art  to  do  with  Social  Science  ? '  Indeed, 
perhaps  the  phrase  '  Social  Science 9  was  not  at  the  first  very 
happily  chosen,  unless  we  are  content  to  use  the  word  s  Science ' 
in  a  very  loose  way  indeed ;  and  though  I  readily  accept  the 
definition  of  your  work  given  by  your  President  of  last  year, 
when  he  said :  s  Our  subject  is  the  conditions  of  social  prospe- 
rity in  moral  as  well  as  economical  aspects.  It  is  the  comple- 
ment of  political  economy,  which  ascertains  the  principles  of 
getting  wealth,  while  we  study  its  best  uses ' — and  then,  like 
the  old  gentleman  in  Terence,  you  need  not  consider  anything 
human  alien  from  your  discussions — 1  still  think  the  phrase 
'  social  science '  a  misleading  one,  as  claiming  a  measure  of 
certainty  for  your  conclusions,  and  a  predictive  power  for  your 
principles,  which  has  not  yet  been  attained,  and  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  attainable.  I  remember,  it  is  true,  that  Mr.  Buckle 
maintained  that  social  and  political  phenomena  could  be  pre- 
dicted ;  but  when  you  examined  his  meaning  you  found  that 
he  only  referred  to  that  limited  form  of  prediction  which  is 
implied  in  the  calculation  of  averages,  and  which  is  something 
very  different  from  the  astronomical  exactitude  with  which  you 
can  foretell  the  very  day  and  hour  and  minute  of  an  eclipse. 
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The  subject  which  I  am  venturing  to  offer  to  your  consider- 
ation to-night  is  one  that  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  partly  by 
its  own  importance,  partly  by  the  circumstances  of  my  own 
position  and  my  opportunities  of  observing  its  phenomena,  and 
partly-  by  an  incident  which  happened  recently,  and  which 
turned  my  thoughts  at  the  time  in  this  particular  direction.  In 
a  debate  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament — I  think  it  was  on 
Mr.  Chaplin's  motion  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  present  agricultural  distress — Mr.  John 
Bright  was  reported  to  say,  that  as  education  extended,  there 
could  not  be  any  doubt  that  the  rural  population  of  England 
would  migrate  even  more  rapidly  than  they  had  yet  done  into 
the  larger  towns.  '  It  was  as  certain,'  he  added,  c  as  anything 
could  be.'  There  is  no  doubt  an  attraction  to  the  more  adven- 
turous and  energetic  part  of  the  population  of  our  villages — 
particularly  to  the  young  unmarried  folk  of  both  sexes — to- 
wards our  great  towns ;  and  there  are  very  few  rural  parishes 
in  England  where,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  there  has  been  any 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants : — in 
the  very  large  proportion  of  cases  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease.  But  the  thought  suggested  by  Mr.  Bright  awakened 
a  very  serious  train  of  reflection  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  tried  to 
picture  to  myself  what  would  be  the  social  condition  of  things 
if  these  huge  urban  communities,  already  so  unwieldy  and  in 
some  respects  so  unmanageable,  became  huger  and  more  un- 
wieldy and  unmanageable  still. 

I  invite  you  then  to  consider  with  me  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  social  condition  of  great  cities ;  and  I  shall 
illustrate  my  positions,  as  I  severally  take  them  up,  mainly  by 
facts  and  figures  supplied  by  Manchester,  about  which  I  know 
more  than  about  any  other  great  city,  not  attempting  any  logi- 
cal division  or  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  direct- 
ing your  attention  to  certain  branches  of  it,  which  are  not 
devoid  of  interest  and  could  even  be  treated  picturesquely  by 
one  who  had  a  gift  that  way,  and  are  certainly  of  supreme 
practical  importance. 

Within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  this  place  of  our  meeting 
there  must  be  aggregated  a  population  of  probably  750,000 
persons,  of  whom  about  370,000  would  be  in  Manchester, 
170,000  or  180,000  in  Salford,  and  the  rest  in  suburban  town- 
ships with  local  self-government,  still  called  villages  in  Lanca- 
shire, though  in  the  South  of  England  they  would  be  considered 
of  importance  enough  probably  to  be  represented  in  Parliament. 
For  some  of  the  necessaries  of  social  life — such  as  gas  and 
water— these  suburban  districts  are  indebted  to  the  great 
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central  municipalities,  Manchester  and  Salford,  with  which 
they  are  locally  connected ;  others,  such  as  education,  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  they  provide  for  themselves :  but  still,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  one  great,  but 
imperfectly  organised,  community.  It  is  already  so  large  and 
so  complex  that  I  should  regard  with  positive  dismay  the  pro- 
spect of  any  considerable  accession  to  its  numbers  or  magnitude. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  in  these  great  industrial 
centres  is  peculiar,  and  seems  to  follow  a  kind  of  law,  and  is  an 
important  element  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  consider- 
ing the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Things  have  undergone 
an  almost  entire  change  in  the  last  half-century.  Fifty  years 
ago,  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  Manchester  lived  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  in  streets  in  which  to-day  there  is  not  a  single 
gentleman's  residence :  tradesmen  lived  over  their  shops ;  manu- 
facturers found  existence  tolerable  under  the  smoke  of  their 
tall  chimneys,  surrounded  by  the  cottages  of  their  workpeople. 
The  suburbs  which  now  stretch  out  their  long  lengths,  or  are 
dotted  with  handsome  detached  villas,  on  every  side  of  Man- 
chester, did  not  exist.  Life  perhaps  was  rougher  and  less  re- 
fined; but  there  was  more  contact  of  class  with  class,  more  in- 
tercourse and  sympathy  between  masters  and  men,  fewer  of 
those  chasms  across  which  we  make  so  many  futile  attempts  to 
throw  bridges,  and  which  constitute  sometimes  such  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  large  and  effective  schemes  of  social 
improvement.  Distance  is  an  important  element  in  the  problem 
of  moral,  as  well  as  of  physical,  attraction.  Never  was  the 
proverb  so  true  as  to-day,  that  '  The  one  half  of  the  world 
knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives.'  Now,  all  these  conditions 
are  changed.  You  will  hardly  find  one  of  our  wealthiest  men 
living  within  two  miles  of  his  place  of  business  or  of  the  Ex- 
change. The  shopkeepers  have  migrated  into  the  suburban 
townships.  The  centre  of  the  city  at  night  is  a  mass  of 
unoccupied  tenements.  The  working-class  and  the  poor  still 
cluster  thickly  together  in  some  of  the  murkiest  and  dismalest 
quarters  of  the  town,  with  nobody  perhaps  living  among  them 
trtbove  their  own  social  level  except  the  doctor  and  the  clergy- 
man ;  and  though  we  are  slowly  trying,  and  to  some  extent 
successfully,  to  remedy  the  evil,  in  too  many  parishes,  and  those 
the  very  poorest,  there  is  no  parsonage-house,  and  the  clergy- 
man not  unnaturally  prefers  to  locate  himself  and  his  family 
where  he  can  see  the  sun  a  little  oftener  and  breathe  a  purer 
air.  A  large  proportion  of  the  working-class,  however,  under 
the  pressure  of  recent  street  improvements,  which  have  been 
going  on  so  extensively  among  us  for  the  last  ten  years,  have, 
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like  the  rich  and  well-to-do,  migrated  to  the  suburbs,  though 
not  to  the  same  suburbs,  and  if  the  houses  which  are  provided 
for  them  by  speculative  builders  at  the  high  rent  of  5s.  or  6s. 
a  week  were  a  little  more  roomy,  and  of  a  more  solid  construc- 
tion, and  erected  under  stricter  sanitary  regulations,  the  change 
no  doubt  would  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  But,  speaking 
generally,  in  these  suburbs  the  working-class  still  dwell  apart, 
and  are  even  further  removed  in  distance  from  their  employers 
than  before ;  while  the  houses  have  seldom  more  than  two  bed- 
rooms, so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  up  in  them  a 
large  mixed  family  with  due  regard  to  health  and  decency,  and 
being  built  outside  the  boundary  within  which  the  fear  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation's  excellent  regulations  prevails,  they 
are  often  so  flimsy  of  construction,  and  put  together  with  such 
unseasoned  materials,  and  erected  with  such  supreme  contempt 
of  the  recognised  conditions  of  a  healthy  life,  that  a  change  which 
might  have  been  of  great  social  benefit  to  the  class  concerned, 
has  been  a  change  oi  very  questionable  advantage  indeed.  Still 
these  are  the  facts  of  the  case  in  most  of  our  great  centres  of 
population ;  and  a  most  important  body  of  facts,  in  their  social 
consequences,  they  are.  They  are  the  conditions,  partly 
physical,  partly  economical,  and  partly  moral,  under  which  the 
problems  of  society  are  to  be  worked  out,  if  possible,  to  their 
true  solution. 

Amid  the  multitude  of  questions  which  thus  suggest 
themselves,  I  must,  if  my  address  is  to  be  concluded  before 
midnight,  make  a  selection  ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  shall  try  to  choose 
those  which  seem  to  me  likely  to  be  most  instructive  and  inte- 
resting, and  upon  which  sound  views,  as  distinct  from  fantastic 
and  visionary  schemes,  are  most  important  to  be  formed.  The 
two  main  subjects  on  which  I  should  wish,  if  I  can,  to  command 
your  attention  for  a  longer  period  of  time  are  the  subjects  (1 ) 
of  education ;  (2)  of  health,  both  of  which  are  being  treated 
with  a  great  amount  of  practical  wisdom  in  Manchester ;  and 
there  are  four  or  five  miscellaneous  matters,  not  very  easily 
capable  of  being  grouped  together  under  one  head  or  title,  but 
each  important  in  its  measure,  which  I  should  not  like 
wholly  to  pass  by  without  notice. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  say  anything  about  education,  I 
should  like  to  clear  away  a  mistaken  impression,  which,  if  you 
remember  your  noble  President's  address  of  last  year,  may  still 
be  on  your  minds,  and  might  dispose  you  to  think  that  anything 
I  could  say  upon  this  subject  would  not  be  worth  attending  to. 
It  is  only  a  few  days  since  that  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
passage  upon  which  I  am  about  to  comment,  or  I  perhaps  might 
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long  1  ago  have  fled  to  that  unfailing  refuge  of  the  injured 
or  the  misunderstood — the  'correspondence'  columns  of  the 
Times. 

'  To  my  astonishment,'  said  Lord  Norton,  in  his  opening 
address  at  Cheltenham, '  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  is  lately 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  differed  from  Mr.  Forster  as  to 
the  desirability  of  the  elementary  education  of  the  working 
class  terminating  at  an  early  age.  Twenty-one,  he  thought, 
was  not  too  late  an  age  to  start  in  business,  if  parents  could 
afford  it.  He  added — apparently  unaware  of  the  contradiction 
— that  quality,  not  quantity,  was  the  object.  He  was  in 
favour  of  political  economy  being  taught,  as  recent  strikes 
showed  the  need.  What  sort  of  workmen  would  turn  out  from 
youths  kept  at  school  till  twenty-one,  with  their  noses  held 
down  to  treatises  on  political  economy.'  The  jest  passes  harm- 
lessly by  me.  The  noble  lord  was  either  quoting  from  memory, 
or  had  seen  a  very  erroneous  report  of  my  words.  They  fell 
from  me  at  a  distribution  of  prizes  at  Burnley  Grammar  School. 
Neither  Mr.  Forster's  remarks,  to  which  I  referred,  nor  my 
own,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  working- 
man's  child  m  primary  schools.  If  Lord  Norton  had  ever 
done  me  the  honour  to  read  a  report  which  I  presented  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  on  Popular  Education,  he 
would  have  known  at  what  age  I  told  people  they  must  expect  to 
see  the  last  of  the  working-man's  child  at  school.  At  thirteen, 
or  at  the  latest  at  fourteen,  in  ordinary  cases  he  must  be  off,  to 
learn  the  trade  or  occupation  in  which  he  is  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
Both  Mr.  Forster's  remarks  and  mine  ,  had  reference  to  educa- 
tion in  its  higher  stages.  Mr.  Forster  thought  thatayoung  man's 
university  career  might  be  finished  with  advantage  at  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  I  demurred.  In  my  own  case,  I  said,  I  was  twenty- 
one  when  I  took  my  degree ;  and  I  repeated  a  doctrine  which 
I  have  always  held  in  Lancashire,  where  I  have  observed  far 
too  strong  a  desire  in  well-to-do  parents  to  put  their  children 
to  profitable  employment,  i.e.,  to  money-making,  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  that  in  the  highest  interests  of  those  children,  the 
longer  they  kept  them  at  school,  in  reason,  the  better  for  them. 
I  admit  that  I  pleaded — we  were  then  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  quarrel  between  capital  and  labour  of  1878,  which  at  one 
time  assumed  a  rather  serious  aspect — I  admit  that  I  pleaded 
for  a  place  being  found,  if  possible,  for  the  subject  of  political 
economy  in  the  programme  of  our  upper  schools ;  and  I  in- 
sisted on  quality,  rather  than  quantity,  being  the  object  of  any 
true  and  sound  system  of  education ;  but  I  fail  to  see  anything 
ridiculous  in  the  first  suggestion,  or  anything  self-contradictory 
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in  the  latter.  But  to  return  from  a  mere  personal  matter  to 
the  more  general  subject. 

There  is  an  important  table  in  the  last  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  which  shows  the  working  of 
the  Act  of  1870  in  a  way  and  to  a  result  which  must  have  sur- 
prised both  its  opponents  and  its  friends.  The  table  contains 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1871,  of  twenty-seven 
of  the  most  important  boroughs  in  England ;  shows  the  average 
attendance  of  scholars  in  elementary  schools  at  the  date  of  the 
first  election  of  school-boards,  the  present  average  attendance 
by  the  latest  returns,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
eight  years.  There  has,  of  course,  been  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  boroughs  in  the  same  period,  but  not  in  any 
proportion  to  the  immense  significance  of  the  figures  I  am  going 
to  lay  before  you.  In  1871  the  population  of  these  twenty -seven 
towns  amounted  to  6,856,432,  and  the  average  attendance  in 
the  elementary  schools  to  403,263.  In  1878  this  average 
attendance  had  nearly  doubled,  and  reached  the  high  figure  of 
803,143.  The  percentage  of  increase,  however,  which  in  Bath 
was  only  26  per  cent.,  in  many  towns  was  far  above  the  mean 
average  of  100  per  cent  In  Leicester  it  was  197  ;  in  Hull, 
183;  in  Leeds,  170;  in  Birmingham,  167;  in  Sheffield,  151; 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  136;  in  Bradford  and  Huddersfield, 
135;  in  Stockport,  109;  in  Bolton,  108;  in  London,  102. 
In  Manchester  the  increase  was  44  per  cent ;  in  Salford,87'6. 
In  England  there  are  1,662  school  boards,  operating  over  an 
area  containing  a  population  of  12,354,000;  so  that  the  table 
quoted  shows  the  operation  of  the  Act  and  of  the  school  board 
system,  over  about  one  quarter  of  the  population  affected  by 
the  one,  and  one  half  of  the  population  affected  by  the  other. 
Whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of  the  Act  or  of  the  system, 
they  certainly  have  not  failed  in  their  immediate  object — the 
getting  a  larger  number  of  children  to  attend  efficient  schools. 

The  next  step  onwards  which  I  think  all  the  more  earnest 
friends  of  education  desire  to  see  taken  is  that  which  struck  me 
so  forcibly  as  the  strongest  merit  of  the  great  American  system 
of  public  schools,  and  which  I  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission  in  the  Report  on  that 
system  which  I  addressed  to  them  in  the  year  1865.  I  refer 
t#  the  gradation  of  schools.  Both  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and 
Lord  George  Hamilton  have  recently  expressed  themselves 
warmly  in  favour  of  this  feature  of  the  American  system. 
Opening  one  of  the  higher  board  schools  which  have  been 
established  in  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Forster  said  the 
other  day:  'In  my  opinion  we  shall  have  to  grade  our  schools, 
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to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  poorer  children  to  pass  from  the 
cheaper  to  the  more  expensive  schools.'    In  the  report  of  mine, 
written  in  1865,  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  said :  *  The  grada- 
tion of  schools  is  just  the  strength  of  the  American  system. 
....  If  I  have  succeeded  in  the  previous  pages  in  making 
myself  understood,  any  one  with  experience  in  educational 
matters  will  at  once  see  that  it  is  the  one  thing  which  our 
elementary  schools  have  not,  and  which  they  most  need '  (p.  3 1 9 ). 
With  us  each  school  is  a  separate  and  disjointed  unit ;  in  the 
United  States  it  is  part  of  a  compact,  co-ordinated,  homo- 
geneous system.    With  us,  when  a  boy  has  passed  the  6th 
standard,  a  very  low  measure  of  attainment  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  complete  intellectual  outfit  for  life,  his  education 
generally  stops,  or  if  it  is  to  be  continued,  it  can  only  be  with 
difficulty  and  at  the  cost  of  considerable  sacrifices  to  his  parents. 
In  the  United  States,  he  would  pass  naturally  and  free  of 
cost  from  the  primary  school  to  the  grammar  school,  and  from 
this  to  the  high  school,  and  from  this  again,  though  not  quite 
so  naturally,  because  it  is  no  longer  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  but  yet  without  any  insurmountable  difficulty,  to  the 
university.  Thvs — to  take  an  instance — in  Boston  in  the 
year  1874,  with  a  population  of  357,000 — as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  that  of  Manchester,  and  with  56,684  children  of  the 
school  age — i.e.  between  5  and  15 — there  were  9  high  schools 
with  an  average  enrolment  of  2,072  pupils — 1,019  boys  and 
1,053  girls;  49  grammar  schools  with  an  enrolment  of  23,863 — 
12,471  boys  and  1 1,329  girls;  and  416  primary  schools,  with 
18,867  children — 10,314  boys  and  8,553  girls,  on  the  register, 
giving  an  average  whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  day  schools 
of  44,942  pupils,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  41,613, 
or  92*6  per  cent,  on  the  number  enrolled.    And  this  enormous 
school  system  was  maintained,  not,  however,  without  some 
grumbliug  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers,  at  a  total  cost  for  all 
purposes  (including  building)  of  £1,865,720,  or  about  373,000/. 
for  the  year.    And  in  this  great  and  generous  system — so 
generous  that  it  may  almost  be  deemed  extravagant — the 
child  who  enters  the  lowest  class  of  the  primary  school  at  the 
age  of  five  may  advance,  if  his  parents  will  only  keep  him  at 
school,  through  all  the  gradually  ascending  steps  of  the  scale, 
till  he  reaches  the  highest  class  in  one  of  the  high  schools ;  a«d 
I  remember  well  the  honest  pride  with  which  the  admirable 
Master  of  the  Latin  High  School  at  Boston  pointed  to  his 
head  boy,  who  was  hoping  to  proceed  to  Harvard  University 
with  the  help  of  that  munificent  liberality  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  rich  men  in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  scarcely 
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ever  withheld  from  real  desert — who,  he  told  me,  was  the  son 
of  an  Irish  bricklayer.    You  can  easily  understand  how  the 

C session  of  advantages  of  this  kind  reconciles  even  the 
nblest  citizen  to  his  lot,  when  he  feels — which  was  the 
theme  of  numberless  addresses  that  I  heard  delivered  to  pupils 
in  the  public  schools — that  his  boy  has  a  chance  of  becoming 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  very  height  of  human 
ambition ;  or,  to  put  the  idea  in  a  more  modest  form,  that,  in 
the  great  Trans-Atlantic  Republic,  there  is  a  career  opened  to 
talent. 

In  Manchester  we  are  doing  something,  and  we  have  oppor- 
tunities opening  out  for  doing  more,  in  the  direction  of  this 
gradation  of  schools.  In  our  grammar  school,  with  its  850  boys, 
and  under  its  late  and  present  able  high  masters,  the  city  has 
one  of  the  finest  educational  institutions  in  the  kingdom,  easily 
holding  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  public  schools,  watched 
over  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  citizens,  and  furnished 
with  every  needful  appliance  by  their  intelligent  liberality. 
By  the  scheme  of  this  school,  one  half  of  the  free  foundation 
scholarships  offered  for  competition  twice  in  each  year  must  be 
offered  in  the  first  instance  to  boys  who  have  been  educated 
for  at  least  one  year  at  a  public  elementary  school ;  and  so 
well-qualified  are  these  boys  found  to  be  that  at  the  recent 
examination — and  there  was  the  same  result  last  half-year — 
twenty  out  of  twenty-three  successful  candidates  who  were 
elected  out  of  those  who  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the 
school  came  from  elementary  schools.  Of  course,  the  range 
of  the  examination  i3  not  wide  or  high,  as  the  age  of  the  can- 
didates is  limited  to  the  period  between  eleven  and  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  but  the  fact  just  stated  shows  that  the  elementary 
schools  can  quite  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  those  of 
higher  social  pretensions.  Further ;  both  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  School  Boards  have  exhibitions,  founded  by  private 
liberality,  of  25/.  a  year,  to  enable  promising  boys  of  the 
humbler  rank  to  oarry  their  education  on,  either  at  the  gram- 
mar or  some  other  approved  secondary  school,  for  a  longer 
period  than,  without  such  assistance,  they  would  probably  be 
able  to  do.  It  would  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion  of 
the  prospects  of  our  Northern  University,  which  will  have  its 
primary  seat  in  this  city,  as  the  charter,  though  promised,  and 
indeed  drafted,  has  not  yet  received  the  final  necessary  sanction ; 
but  I  have  every  hope,  though  not  originally  one  of  the  san- 
guine supporters  of  the  scheme,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
establish  a  university  in  these  northern  counties,  which  shall 
supply  a  want  which  the  existing  universities  have  failed  to 
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satisfy,  and  which,  if  duly  co-ordinated,  as  I  doubt  not  it  will 
be,  with  our  other  educational  institutions,  will  form  the 
natural  apex  of  that  system  of  gradation,  the  development  of 
which  Mr.  Forster  thinks  is  the  next  forward  step  in  the 
scheme  of  national  education  that  ought  to  be  taken. 

The  School  Boards  in  the  country  will  have  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  if  they  are  not  to  forfeit  that  good  opinion  of  the 
public  mind  which  they  have  so  generally  won.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  latest  report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  calls  on  them  to  '  simplify,'  and  says  that  some  of 
them  are  *  proceeding  as  if  they  were  educationists  in  Utopia.' 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  education  of  each  child 
in  Board  schools,  in  the  metropolis,  costs  21.  15s.  lid.  a  year ; 
in  the  country  21.  3s.  \0d. ;  while  the  cost  in  France,  of  what 
he  considers  quite  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  article  is  only 
185.  Id.  And,  no  doubt,  the  cost  of  this  education,  however 
excellent — and  at  present  it  is  only  slowly  advancing  to- 
wards excellence — is,  in  these  depressed  times,  seriously 
troubling  the  minds  of  ratepayers.  Two  important  commu- 
nities in  this  neighbourhood — the  towns  of  Staleybridge  and 
Stockport — are  petitioning  my  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
dissolve  their  School  Boards ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising, 
as  in  Stockport,  at  least,  the  Board  has  done  admirable  service. 
From  a  letter  I  read  in  the  Times  the  other  day,  from  Mr. 
Hopwood,  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  Stockport,  I 
fear  that  political  motives  may  have  something  to  do  with  what 
is  going  on.  Political  passion  runs  high  in  these  latitudes, 
and  often  makes  itself  felt  in  quarters  where  its  presence  is 
most  inopportune  and  unwelcome.  Happily,  in  Manchester, 
and  I  may  add,  I  think,  in  Salford  also,  it  has  not  much 
troubled  us  in  our  School  Board  elections,  and  the  ratepayers 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  choose  men—  (I  must  not  forget  the 
one  lady) — who  are  admirably  qualified  for  the  office.  There 
has  been  perhaps  a  little  ecclesiastical  flutter  and  anxiety  on 
the  religious  question ;  but  the  Boards  have  shown  so  much 
wisdom  and  so  much  moderation  in  the  matter,  that  I  hope, 
at  the  next  election,  even  this  will  subside,  and  the  electors' 
main  concern  will  be  to  send  to  the  Boards  men  whose  chief 
recommendation  shall  be  that  they  understand  the  system  which 
they  will  have  to  administer,  and  that  while  desiring  to  bring 
it  up  in  its  working  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  they  will 
know  how  to  respect  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  the  undoubted  wish  of  the  people  to  have  a  sound  religious, 
as  well  as  a  sound  secular,  education  for  their  children.  As  at 
present  laid  down,  the  programme  of  instruction  of  the  Man- 
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Chester  School  Board  leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Association  to  be  informed  that 
the  Manchester  Board  has  27  schools  under  its  management, 
with  62  departments,  containing  accommodation  for  13,646 
children,  and  having  12,683  scholars  on  the  Register  at  the 
date  of  December  31,  1878,  of  whom  11,158  paid  school  fees. 
But  the  system  is  extending  itself ;  and  new  schools  of  large 
dimensions  are  being  built,  as  well  as  transfers  of  voluntary 
schools  continually  taking  place.  At  the  date  of  these  returns, 
which  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Sutton,  the  very  effici- 
ent Inspector  of  the  School  Board,  there  were  16,167  scholars 
in  Church  of  England  schools;  6,317  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools;  5,234  in  British  and  denominational  schools;  1,474 
in  Wesley  an  schools.  My  own  opinion  is — expressed  a  few 
years  ago  at  Liverpool,  when  it  drew  down  upon  me  a  good 
deal  of  hostile  criticism — that  the  superiority  in  numbers  of  the 
voluntary  schools  in  our  towns  will  gradually  decrease,  and 
that  probably  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  School  Boards 
will  be  masters  of  the  situation.  Trusting  to  the  sound  sense 
and  right  feeling  of  my  countrymen,  I,  for  one,  shall  regard 
that  result  with  tolerable  equanimity. 

There  is  a  school  in  this  city  which  I  should  recommend 
such  members  as  take  an  interest  in  the  question  which  it  illus- 
trates, and  who  have  time  at  their  disposal,  by  all  means  to 
visit.  It  is  called  the  Manchester  Free  School,  and  is  situated 
in  Hewitt  Street,  close  behind  the  Knot  Mill  Railway  station. 
It  has,  since  its  establishment  in  1854,  received  4,770  scholars 
— they  are  all  boys — and  there  are  at  present  324  on  the  books. 
They  are  almost  all  of  the  class  that  are  commonly  called 
*  gutter  children,'  and  certainly  come  from  the  very  poorest 
and  lowest  homes.  I  distributed  the  prizes  there,  at  an  almost 
private  visit,  accompanied  only  by  one  of  the  managers, 
in  1878 ;  and  nothing  ever  struck  me  more  in  my  life  than 
the  admirable  order,  discipline,  and  intelligence  of  the  boys. 
But  the  phenomenon  in  the  school  is  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, the  more  remarkable  when  the  character  of  the  homes 
of  the  boys,  and  the  distance  which  in  many  cases  they  have  to 
come,  are  taken  into  account.  In  1878,  when  I  distributed  the 
prizes  for  regular  attendance — the  only  prizes,  I  believe,  that 
are  given — out  of  462  possible  attendances,  there  were  69  boys 
who  had  never  missed  school  at  all — in  1879,  there  were  92 ; — 
28  who  had  only  missed  once ;  15  twice ;  13  three  times ;  and 
the  percentage  of  the  average  attendance  upon  the  whole 
number  enrolled  was  98.  I  have  collected  the  statistics  of  a 
good  many  schools  both  in  America  and  this  country,  but 
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this  result  far  exceeds  anything  I  have  ever  met  with  else- 
where. 

I  would  also  recommend  a  visit  to  the  District  Schools  at 
Swinton,  about  five  miles  from  Manchester.  There  is,  I  think, 
in  many  minds  an  unjust  prejudice  against  district  schools ; 
and  the  boarding-out  system,  as  it  is  called,  in  spite  of  the 
manifold  unfavourable  conditions  which  make  its  general  suc- 
cess or  its  general  adoption,  to  my  judgment,  impossible,  com- 
mends itself  in  preference  to  many  minds.  Unless  you  can 
radically  change  the  conditions  of  cottage-life  in  the  villages 
of  England,  and  unless  you  can  secure  the  effective  supervision 
of  the  children  in  each  parish,  it  seems  to  me  visionary  to 
expect  that  the  boarding-out  system  can  ever  become  widely 

Kracticable.  I  do  not  deny  that  success  may  be  possible — as 
Ir.  Thomas  Hughes  told  me  the  other  day  that  it  was  in  some 
villages  in  Bedfordshire— in  some  exceptional  instances ;  but  I 
am  speaking  of  it  as  a  general  system.  I  have  twice  visited 
the  Swinton  schools,  and  the  whole  arrangements  appeared  to 
me  simply  admirable.  I  know  that  the  Committee  of  Guar- 
dians who  are  charged  with  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution, take  the  warmest  interest  in  its  welfare.  I  ain  told  that 
the  most  watchful  care  is  exercised  in  putting  the  children  out 
into  their  first  situations,  and  a  careful  record  is  kept  of  their 
conduct  there ;  while  the  children  themselves — and  1  remember 
hearing  the  same  statement  when  some  years  ago  I  visited 
Hanwell  with  Mr.  Carleton  Tufnell — when  they  grow  up, 
far  from  desiring  to  forget  their  old  school,  feel  no  greater 
pleasure  than  in  re-visiting  it  from  time  to  time,  and  keeping 
up  their  old  associations.  But  I  must  leave  other  departments 
of  this  wide  subject  to  the  Section  in  which  they  will  be  more 
appropriately  and  fully  discussed,  and  hasten  on. 

II.  The  second  topic  on  which  1  propose  to  touch  is  the 
class  of  questions  which  concern  themselves  with  the  health  of 
our  vast  urban  populations,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  by 
a  hideous,  but  convenient  word,  questions  of  sanitation.  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  questions  of  hereditary  or  congenital 
disease — though  the  remarkable  increase  of  lunacy  in  the  nation, 
and,  connected  with  that,  the  question  of  intermarriage  be- 
tween persons  in  whom  the  maniacal  taint  is  known  hereditarily 
to  exist,  are  matters  of  supreme  and  almost  paramount  im- 
portance ;  but  I  do  not  discuss  these,  because  they  apply  almost 
equally  to  sparse  and  dense  populations;  and  it  is  to  the  social 
phenomena  affecting  the  latter  that  I  wish  to  confine  myself 
this  evening. 

Good  health  in  towns  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  four 
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primary  conditions :  a  good  water-supply ;  good  drainage ;  good 
air ;  well-constructed  and  wholesome  homes. 

I  would  premise  that  a  great  number  of  misleading  ideas 
lurk  under  what  I  may  call  the  '  fallacy  of  averages.*  By  the 
exertions  of  the  two  corporations  I  believe  that  the  death-rate 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  has  been  very  sensibly  reduced, 
and  does  not  now  exceed  more  than  20  or  22  per  1,000 
under  normal  circumstances ;  and  for  some  time  past  we  have 
been  wonderfully  free  from  epidemic  or  infectious  disease. 
But,  as  I  have  often  heard  the  late  Mr.  Cawley,  M.P.  for 
Salford,  who,  from  his  knowledge  as  a  civil  engineer,  could 
speak  accurately  on  the  subject,  state  at  meetings  on  sanitary 
subjects,  while  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Higher  Broughton, 
the  salubrious  level  on  which  he  and  I  lived,  does  not  exceed 
10  or  12  per  1,000,  there  are  courts  and  alleys  in  Salford 
where  it  would  rise  as  high  as  60  or  70.  And  you  lose  this 
disparity  of  facts  when  you  come  to  strike  an  average,  which, 
of  course,  does  not  represent  any  actual  fact  at  all. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  great  and  im- 
portant questions  affecting  the  public  health,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  municipal  bodies  and  local  boards  rarely  attack  the 
evil  till  it  has  become  intolerable ;  and  when  they  do  attack 
it,  they  find  it  encumbered  with  so  many  vested  interests  or 
acquired  rights,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  it 
effectively  except  at  a  cost  which  is  enough  to  frighten  them 
from  dealing  with  it  at  all.  It  is  this  difficulty  that  has  rendered 
the  Act  for  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers  in  many  places 
practically  inoperative.  I  know  that  our  excellent  town  clerk 
of  Manchester,  Sir  Joseph  Heron,  stoutly  maintains  that  the 
Irwell  leaves  Manchester  in  a  purer  condition  than  it  enters 
it ;  by  which  statement,  I  suppose,  he  means  that  it  deposits 
the  pollution  which  it  brings  with  it  from  its  upper  waters  in 
its  course  through  the  town,  while,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Corporation,  no  fresh  foulness  is  poured  into  it  by  Manchester 
itself.  I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be ;  but  I  know  that  to 
gaze  upon  the  stream  of  the  Irwell  just  where  the  waters  of 
the  Irk  mingle  with  it,  is  not  quite  so  pleasant  a  prospect  as 
the  mingling  of  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
above  Montreal ;  and  local  history  records  that  two  or  three* 
years  ago,  a  poor  fellow  who  fell  overboard  in  a  regatta, 
though  he  was  rescued  from  drowning,  yet  was  unable  to  rally4 
from  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  fluid  that  found  its  way  into 
his  stomach. 

With  regard  to  the  general  water-supply — whether  for 
drinking,  or  for  household  and  manufacturing  purposes — of 
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our  great  cities,  and  indeed  of  the  country  at  large, — for  there 
are  small  rural  villages  which  have  quite  as  great  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  as  any  of  the  great 
towns,  and  I  suspect  the  great  feature  in  the  life  of  a  celebrated 
Archdeacon,  terrible  to  bishops,  which  will  cause  him  to  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  posterity,  will  not  be  his  ecclesiastical 
pugnacity,  but  that  he  provided  an  ample  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water  for  his  Somersetshire  parish  ; — I  am  entirely 
of  the  opinion  that  was  expressed'  in  a  letter  written  in  the 
course  of  last  year  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
time,  and  which  seems  to  be  shaping  itself  into  some  practical 
conviction  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  neither  right  nor  wise 
that  the  present  haphazard  system  should  be  continued ;  that 
great  towns,  on  the  principle  of  '  first  come  first  served,' 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  collecting-grounds  for  them- 
selves ;  and  it  has  become,  if  we  are  at  all  to  consult  for  the 
interests  of  posterity,  a  peremptory  necessity  that  England 
and  Wales  should  be  divided  into  districts  by  competent 
authority  for  the  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water  for  the 
populations  residing  in  each.  The  story  of  Manchester  and 
Thirlmere  is  well-known  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Perhaps 
the  ingenious  suggestion — I  know  not  by  whom  originally 
made — that  the  scheme  would  improve  Nature,  raised  an  unjust 

Prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds  of  sentimentalists  and  of  my 
rother  bishop,  who  was  terribly  afraid  of  the  '  villainous  villas * 
that  were  to  encircle  the  lake  (though  I  am  not  aware  that 

Eeople  consider  even  villainous  villas  to  be  an  eyesore  on  the 
anks  of  the  lakes  of  Como  or  Maggiore) ;  but  I  think  that 
I  can  pretty  confidently  say,  having  inspected  the  spot  care- 
fully, and  knowing  that  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  is  simply 
to  give  a  water-surface  of  about  800  acres,  instead  of  the 
present  one  of  barely  300, — I  think  that  I  can  say  that  Man- 
chester's desire  to  secure  a  pure  water  supply  for  its  inhabitants 
is  not  Vandalism,  and  that  Nature,  whether  improved  or  not, 
will  not  be  disfigured  by  the  operation.  But  I  thought  it  was 
quite  right  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  require  Man- 
chester to  consider  the  claims  and  needs  of  towns  and  places 
on  the  route  of  the  supply;  though  it  certainly  was  rather 
hard  in  the  stern  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  refuse  to  allow  the  Bill  to  come  before  that  branch 
of  the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1878,  and  to  put  the 
Manchester  ratepayers  to  the  delay  and  cost  of  another  attempt, 
simply  because,  owing  to  the  insertion  of  this  new  clause  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  their  Lordships'  standing  orders  had 
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not  been,  because  they  could  not  be,  complied  with.  At  last, 
however,  Manchester  has  got  possession  of  Thirlmere ;  and  1 
hope  and  believe  that  it  will  use  its  possession  wisely  and 
liberally.  I  hope  also  that  the  good  people,  under  whose  land 
the  great  pipes  will  pass,  remembering  that  it  is  a  public  and 
not  a  private  interest  that  is  being  served,  will  not  deal 
too  hardly  or  graspingly  with  us  in  the  financial  transactions 
that  will  necessarily  accompany  the  operation. 

The  drainage  of  a  great  city  has  a  direct  connection  with 
its  water-supply,  especially  if  that  supply  is  to  any  extent 
dependent  on  a  river  flowing  through  its  midst ;  and  the  effec- 
tive drainage  of  a  great  city  is  still  one  of  the  gravest  social 
and  sanitary  problems.  The  sewage  system  of  Manchester, 
which  is  rapidly  advancing  to  completion,  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  an  able  and  graphic  letter  in  the  Times,  and  the 

?rocess  pursued  at  the  large  municipal  establishment  at  Holt 
'own  is  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  chief  product  of  this  system  is  a  concentrated 
manure  suited  for  agricultural  purposes,  of  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  tons  can  be  produced 
in  a  year,  and  if  sold  at  the  low  rate  of  21.  a  ton  would  give  a 
profit  of  1*.  9d.  to  2s.  a  ton.  The  gross  annual  expense  of  the 
night-soil  department  is  between  60,000/.  and  70,000/. ;  and 
this  profit,  if  attained,  while  it  will  dispose  of  refuse  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  health,  will  also  sensibly  lighten  the  burden  to 
the  ratepayers. 

Another  process,  known  as  General  Scott's  first  system, 
is  in  operation  in  Burnley,  a  town  of  50,000  people ;  and  yet 
another,  known  as  Scott's  second  system,  is  in  operation  at 
Blackburn,  a  town  of  80,000  people.  At  Blackburn,  they 
produce  a  manure,  containing  five  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and 
twenty  per  cent,  of  phosphate,  estimated  by  Dr.  Volcker, 
chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  of  the  value 
of  6/.  a  ton.  At  Burnley,  the  Corporation  makes  a  cement, 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Portland,  of  which  this  paper- 
weight, which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  a  specimen.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  Burnley  system  is  that  it  requires 
very  little  land,  and  no  large  amount  of  costly  buildings. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  works  at  Burnley  has  been  from  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  pounds;  and  the  subsidy  paid  by  the 
Corporation  to  Scott's  Company  for  the  licence  to  work  the 
process  is  1,070/.  per  annum.  Sir  Henry  Cole  says  that 
people,  by  this  process,  can  make  ten  per  cent,  on  their  outlay 
in  getting  rid  of  their  sewage ;  and  that  if  this  does  not 
satisfy  them,  he  does  not  know  what  would.    There  is,  of 
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course,  a  limit  to  the  profitable  development  of  this  system 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  marketable  demand  for  cement  for 
building  purposes;  but  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand,  and 
competition  does  not  bring  down  prices,  I  daresay  this  profit 
may  be  realised.  The  Town  Clerk  of  Burnley,  in  answer  to 
an  enquiry  that  I  addressed  to  him,  gives  a  gratifying,  indeed, 
almost  a  picturesque,  account  of  the  results.  The  works  have 
been  in  operation  about  two  years,  and  he  says  :  *  I  think  the 
result  is  highly  satisfactory.  Scott's  Company  treat  about 
one  and  a  half  million  gallons  of  water-carried  sewage  daily, 
and  the  effluent  they  turn  into  the  river  is  pure  enough  for 
trout  to  live  iu.  [This  case  contains  samples.]  I  have  seen 
fish  within  a  few  yards  of  the  outfall.  There  is  no  more  smell 
at  the  works  than  is  to  be  noticed  in  an  ordinary  farm-yard. 
The  cement  made  from  the  sludge,  all  of  which  is  burnt  in 
kilns,  is  of  very  good  quality,  and  finds  a  ready  sale.'  It  is 
at  least  a  satisfactory  thing  to  record  that  the  local  authorities 
in  the  great  towns  of  Lancashire  —  (Rochdale  has  even 
anticipated  the  steps  of  Manchester) — are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  this  sewage  question  in  its  relation  to  health, 
and  are  adopting  energetic  measures  of  dealing  with  it. 

The  air  we  breathe,  the  purity  of  which  is  so  essential 
to  our  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  is  chiefly  affected  by 
the  ventilation  of  our  houses,  and  by  the  absence  or  presence 
of  deleterious  vapours  and  gases  in  the  atmosphere.  Smoke  is 
not  the  only,  nor,  I  am  told,  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect. 
The  chemical,  and  particularly  the  sulphurous,  vapours  that 
are  given  off,  even  when  the  smoke  is  consumed,  are  said  to  be 
more  injurious  to  human  life,  and  more  noxious  to  vegetation, 
than  those  dense,  black  columns  of  unconsumed  carbon,  which 
not  only  indicate  our  wasteful  habits  of  consumption,  but  de- 
face some  of  the  most  naturally-picturesque  districts  in  the 
^Jand.  Some  few.  years  back  I  visited  the  haematite  iron-works 
at  Carnforth,  which  at  that  time  were  in  full  operation.  I  was 
being  shown  over  them  by  Mr.  Barton,  the  manager.  I  noticed 
a  thin  column  of  white  vapour  issuing  from  the  tall  chimney, 
and  I  noticed  also  that  the  chimney  itself  was  scarcely  dis- 
coloured, though  it  had  been  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
chimney  for  many  years.  *  Do  you  never  give  off  anything 
worse  than  that  ?  '  I  inquired  of  my  companion.  '  Scarcely 
ever,'  was  his  reply, '  and  the  best  of  it  is  our  consumption  of 
our  smoke  saves  us  30,000/.  a  year'  (I  admit  it  was  at  the  time 
when  coal  was  at  a  high  price)  '  in  fuel.'  *  How  is  it,  then,* 
said  I,  *  that  everybody  does  not  follow  your  example  ? '  *  Oh,* 
he  said, '  partly  from  want  of  proper  looking  into  things,  and 
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partly  because,  to  produce  this  result,  requires  a  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  works,  which,  in  the  case  of  old  establishments, 
may  not  be  possible.' 

I  have  sometimes  heard  a  little  good-humoured  bantering 
between  officials  of  the  two  neighbouring  corporations  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford — which  are  animated  by  a  happy  rivalry, 
which  tends  very  much  to  the  public  advantage — as  to  which 
body  does  most  to  suppress  the  smoke  nuisance  within  their 
respective  territories.  I  believe  laudable  efforts  are  made  by 
both  ;  but  if  I,  looking  at  things  with  the  uninstructed  eye  of 
a  private  individual,  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  I  think 
that  both  corporations  may  even  yet  do  more.  I  am  afraid 
that  in  some  of  our  other  large  Lancashire  towns  there  is  hardly 
an  attempt  made  to  abate  the  mischief.  To  use  a  homely  phrase, 
so  many  people  are  *  tarred  with  the  same  brush,'  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  for  those  in  authority  exactly  to  know  where  to  make 
a  beginning.  I  can  only  say,  living  only  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  that  if  we  could  always  breathe  in  Man- 
chester the  air  we  breathe  on  our  finest  days,  we  should  not 
have  much  ground  of  complaint  in  respect  of  its  insalubrity. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  to  what  extent  the  mass  of  our  work- 
ing classes  in  Manchester  are  gainers  by  that  displacement  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  and  by  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  migrate  from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  suburbs. 
Externally,  and  while  the  houses  are  new  the  gain  looks  con- 
siderable ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the  health, 
and  also  to  the  morals  of  the  community,  that  the  corporation 
have  succeeded  in  closing,  I  believe,  every  one  of  the  cellar- 
dwellings,  which  once  existed  by  hundreds,  and  which  were 
centres  of  disease,  and,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  unhealthy  con- 
ditions under  which  the  people  lived,  of  vice,  in  so  many  forms. 
But  an  instructive  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Urban  Leaseholds ' 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1879),  quoted  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
of  the  Howard  Association  on  the  connection  between  over- 
crowding and  crime,  does  not  give  a  very  cheering  picture  of 
these  modern  suburban  '  houses,  made  of  half-baked  clay  and 
mud  and  compo,  with  raw,  shrinking  timber,  gaping  joiners' 
work,  foul  chimneys,  unsound  roofs,  damp  basement- rooms,  and 
inefficient  drains.'  '  -/Ediles,'  says  the  pamphlet  from  which  I 
have  taken  this  quotation,  'are  everywhere  wanted.  Not 
merely  the  existing  public  surveyors,  but  officers  armed  with 
effectual  powers  to  prevent  the  erection  of  all  dwellings  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  and  to  make  fit  those  now  unfit  at  the 
expense  of  the  owners  and  builders.  Deterrents  should  be 
raised  against  bad  buildings.'    All  I  say  is,  for  goodness  sake, 
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don't  let  us  have  a  new  set  of  officials.  Arm  those  who  exist 
already  with  effective  powers,  if  they  do  not  already  possess 
them.  .  I  know  from  my  own  personal  experience  that  our  two 
corporations  are  vigilant  in  this  respect ;  but  an  extract  that  I 
will  presently  read  from  a  communication  that  I  have  received 
from  the  admirable  medical  officer  of  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion is  enough  to  show  that  more  is  required  to  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

I  am  afraid  that  just  now,  owing  to  short  time  and  want  of 
employment  and  diminished  wages,  a  good  deal  of  overcrowd- 
ing could  be  discovered  in  Manchester ;  for  the  sake  of  saving 
rent  and  fuel  and  gas,  two  and  sometimes  three  families  crowd- 
ing into  one  tenement,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  only  be  occupied  by  one.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  know- 
ing how  to  deal  with  such  cases,  to  which  it  is  the  poverty,  not 
the  will.,  of  the  people  that  is  consenting.  It  would  be  harsh, 
and  might  be  impossible,  at  such  a  crisis  to  enforce  the  usual 
regulations,  and  the  most  that  can  be  done,  till  good  times 
return,  seems  to  be  to  exercise  a  more  than  ordinary  vigilance 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  anything  like  epidemic  disease  in 
consequence  of  such  overcrowding.  It  is  one  of  the  frequent 
cases  in  which  necessity  must  be  allowed  to  break  away  from 
the  control  of  law. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  a  communication  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Leigh,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion, in  which  he  summarises  the  work  effected  by  the  Health 
Committee,  which  was  appointed  about  ten  years  ago,  and, 
under  its  energetic  chairman,  has  been  fruitful  of  good  results 
to  the  city.  The  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  what  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  corporation  of  a  city  containing  360,000 
inhabitants  has  to  do : — 

*  Through  its  instrumentality  there  has  been  provided  com- 
plete hospital  accommodation  for  cases  of  infectious  disease 
occurring  in  adults,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  years  of  life  down 
to  early  childhood. 

'  It  has  rendered  assistance  to  the  committee  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital' — an  institution  which  I  would  recommend 
members  interested  in  such  subjects  by  all  means  to  see ;  it  is 
situated  at  Pendlebury,  about  four  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city — '  in  providing  accommodation  for  some  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  of  childhood.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
provision  for  adults  and  young  persons  suffering  from  infections 
disease  is  now  unlimited,  as  it  may  be  enlarged  to  any  extent. 

'  All  houses,  with  their  contents,  in  which  infectious  diseases 
have  occurred,  are  thoroughly  disinfected. 
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*  There  is  an  organised  system  of  inquiry  for  cases  of  infec- 
tious disease. 

*  All  underground  dwellings,  such  as  inhabited  cellars, 
which  were  very  numerous  in  the  city  ten  years  ago,  are 
closed. 

*  Drains  and  sewers  are  ventilated  by  shafts  fixed  at  their 
highest  points,  and  carried  above  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  of 
which  several  thousands  have  been  erected. 

'  The  committee  have  diverted  from  the  sewers  all  excretal 
matters,  except  such  as  drain  into  them  from  the  few  water- 
closets  in  the  city. 

€  They  have  reconstructed,  within  about  1,000,  the  whole 
of  the  old  midden  closets  in  the  city,  amounting  to  nearly 
60,000.  All  such  closets  are  emptied  bi-weekly,  and  their 
contents  converted  into  valuable  manure  and  mortar,  with  great 
reduction  of  the  volume  of  effete  material. 

'  They  secure  the  utilisation  of  all  kinds  of  refuse,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  and  nearly  all  mineral  matter,  so  that  it 
can  be  said  that  no  rubbish  now  exists  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  city,  or  matters  which  cannot  be  made  available  for  some 
useful  purpose.  The  importance  of  this  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  matter  which,  under  the  old  system, 
could  not  possibly  be  disposed  of  outside  the  city,  would 
annually  fill  an  area  equal  to  St.  Ann's  Square' — i.e.  probably 
100  yards  by  fifty — c  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  which  is  now 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  without  the  production  of  any  nuisance. 
(While  on  the  subject  of  the  utilisation  of  refuse  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  read  that  the 
immense  mountains  of  slag,  which  deface  the  landscape  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  great  iron-works,  seem  capable  of  being 
converted  to  a  hundred  useful  purposes.) 

'  The  city  is  divided  into  sanitary  districts,  over  which  in- 
spectors are  appointed,  and  which  are  visited  also  by  the  officer 
of  health,  and  the  chief  officers  of  his  staff. 

'The  disconnection,  not  quite  completed,  but  is  rapidly 
progressing,  of  all  sink-pipes,  drain-pipes,  and  water-outlets 
of  every  description,  with  the  drains  ana  sewers. 

*  All  houses  are  being  closed  as  rapidly  as  possible  which 
are  deemed  unsuitable  for  human  habitation.  A  careful  inspec- 
tion is  made  of  all  localities  in  which  infectious  diseases  are 
likely  to  occur.  Provision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  infected 
persons,  and  mortuaries  have  been  established.  A  means  is 
provided  for  the  analysis  of  all  injurious  or  adulterated  matters, 
whether  of  food  or  of  other  materials. 

'  These,'  concludes  Mr.  Leigh  with  a  just  pride, '  are  some 
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of  the  more  important  matters  to  which  the  Committee  have 
specially  attended,  and  with  the  result  of  having  lowered  the 
mortality  of  the  city  to  a  very  large  extent.  Typhus  and 
typhoid  fever,  though  not  absolutely  extinguished,  are  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence,  and  nearly  all  other  infectious 
diseases  have  been  largely  reduced  in  amount  whilst  the  general 
health  of  the  people  has  been  improved.' 

Still,  Manchester  is  not  Paradise,  nor  Arcadia.  I  do  not 
even  know  that  Dr.  Richardson  drew  his  vivid  picture  of 
the  city  of  Hygieia  from  us.  But  people,  I  suspect,  died  in 
Arcadia,  and  would  die  sometimes  in  Hygiseopolis  ;  and  if  they 
die  in  Manchester,  it  is  not  for  want  of  that  reasonable  care 
being  taken  which  may  enable  them  to  live. 

Mr.  Leigh  concludes  his  interesting  letter  with  a  few  highly 
instructive  remarks.  Coming  from  an  officer  of  his  ability  and 
experience,  I  commend  them  very  earnestly  to  the  attention  of 
this  Congress. 

'  The  points,'  he  says,  '  to  which  I  would  specially  call 
attention  are: — First,  by  legal  action  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  inspection,  to  secure  a  better  class  of  houses  for  the 
residence  of  the  poor.  The  houses  in  the  centre  of  Manchester, 
extending  over  an  area  of  more  than  600  acres,  have  been  so 
far  removed,  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  commerce,  that  the  dwelling-houses  only  number  on  an 
average  nine  to  the  acre  over  this  space.  The  remainder  of 
the  city,  up  to  its  boundary,  is  now  nearly  covered,  so  that  any 
considerable  increase  of  houses  for  the  working-classes  con- 
nected with  Manchester,  must  be  erected  in  the  suburban 
districts.  At  present,  the  houses,  as  a  rule,  rise  directly  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  without  any  intervening  air-space. 
The  walls  are  exceptionally  thin,  and  the  mortar  of  the  poorest 
quality.  Such  houses  are  necessarily  damp,  and  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  rheumatism,  heart-disease,  and  bronchitic  affections. 
An  air-space  at  the  basement  should  be  insisted  on,  and  means 
adopted  for  preventing  the  rise  of  moisture  into  the  walls, 
which  should  be  thicker  and  of  better  quality. 

*  The  facilities  for  obtaining  intoxicating  liquor  should  also 
be  diminished,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  only  those 
who  indulge  in  continued  and  excessive  drinking  suffer  greatly 
in  health  and  have  their  lives  shortened,  but  that  young  chil- 
dren suffer  greatly,  and  are  subject  to  an  excessive  rate  of 
mortality  from  the  neglect  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indulgence  of  this  vice.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  workmen's  villages,  constructed  with  due  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  health,  cannot  be  founded  and  provided 
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with  frequent  and  rapid  means  of  communication  with  the  city. 
The  provision  of  open  air-spaces  in  the  city,  for  ventilation 
and  as  playgrounds,  by  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  oldest 
and  worst  dwellings  in  the  city,  is  very  desirable.  Manchester 
is  well  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  it  may  fairly  be  hoped 
that  in  a  few  years,  from  the  investigations  going  on,  and  the 
many  ingenious  contrivances  brought  out,  the  atmosphere  will 
be  freed  from  smoke,  and  its  concomitant  impurities.' 

Thus  far  Mr.  Leigh.  I  may  supplement  one  of  his  later 
remarks  by  saying  that  every  thirty-second  house  in  Manches- 
ter is  licensed  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks,  and  that  we  have 
about  one  such  house  to  every  135  of  the  population.  In 
Gotten  berg,  I  saw  by  a  recent  account  in  the  Times,  the  pro- 
portion is  one  to  every  thousand.  I  confess  that  considering 
the  exorbitant  value  set  by  the  owners  and  tenants  of  public- 
houses  on  the  goodwill  of  the  premises  the  moment  a  licence 
has  been  obtained,  and  in  view,  in  case  of  any  modifications  of 
our  present  most  unsatisfactory  system,  of  the  enormous  com- 
pensations that  are  certain  to  be  demanded,  it  is  my  strong 
opinion  that  the  licensing  authorities  ought  to  be  excessively 
chary  of  extending  the  provision,  at  any  rate  in  this  locality, 
for  the  gratification  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  people.  I 
believe  that  her  Majesty's  Excise  is  by  far  the  worst  and  great- 
est offender  in  this  respect. 

Before  I  pass  away  from  this  subject,  there  is  just  one 
other  point,  which  powerfully  engaged  my  thoughts  the  other 
day,  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  one  word.  I  refer  to  the 
provision  made  in  our  cities  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  I 
observed  a  statement  in  last  Saturday's  Manchester  Guardian 
that '  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  being  urgently 
directed  to  the  condition  of  some  of  the  metropolitan  cemete- 
ries, which,  it  is  said,  are  becoming  sources  of  peril  not  only  to 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  to  the  whole 
metropolis.'  On  Friday  last  I  consecrated  a  portion  of  a  new 
cemetery  provided  by  the  Corporation  on  the  south  side  of  Man- 
chester, fully  five  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  containing 
ninety-seven  acres,  at  a  cost,  including  the  land,  the  fencing,  the 
laying  out,  and  the  inevitable  three  or  four  chapels,  of  100,000/. 
It  is  very  beautiful ;  but  two  thoughts  occurred  to  me,  as  I 
was  consecrating  the  portion  of  it  assigned  to  those  who  desire 
to  be  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  long  distance  for  the  poor  to  bring 
their  dead ;  in  the  second  place,  here  is  another  hundred  acres 
of  land  withdrawn  from  the  food-producing  area  of  the  country 
for  ever.    I  do  not  think  we  always  observe  or  calculate  how 
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much  this  area  is  being  gradually  contracted  by  the  infinite 
number  of  works  and  processes  requiring  space,  but  not  pro- 
ducing food,  which  are  encroaching  upon  it  more  and  more 
every  year ;  nor  to  what  extent  the  power  of  the  country  to 
support  its  population  is  reduced  thereby.    Jam  pauca  aratro 
jugera  regice  moles  reiinquent    In  times  of  peace  and  plenty 
we  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  this  consideration ;  but  I  can 
easily  conceive  the  existence  of  circumstances  which  would 
make  this  a  very  serious  condition  of  things  indeed.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  before  long  we  shall  have  to  face  this  problem,  how 
'  to  bury  our  dead  out  of  our  sight/  more  practically  and  more 
seriously  than  we  have  hitherto  done.    In  the  same  sense  in 
which  '  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath,9 I  hold  that  the  earth  was  made  not  for  the  dead, 
but  for  the  living.    No  intelligent  faith  can  suppose  that 
any  Christian  doctrine  is  affected  by  the  manner  in  which 
or  the  time  in  which  this  mortal  body  of  ours  crumbles 
into  dust  and  sees  corruption.    I  admit  that  my  instincts 
and  sentiments — the  result,  however,  probably  of  associa- 
tion more  than  of  anything  else — are  strongly  revolted  by 
the  idea  of  cremation.    But  they  are  perhaps  illogical  and 
unreasonable  sentiments.    The  theory  of  cremation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  way  most  calculated  to  shock  those  sentiments. 
One  did  not  particularly  care  to  read  in  the  papers  how  men  of 
science  stood,  watch  in  hand,  by  the  side  of  one  of  Siemens' 
cremation  furnaces,  and  watched  the  process  of  destruction, 
and  counted  the  minutes  and  seconds  which  it  took  to  calcine 
the  different  members  and  tissues  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed.   But  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  stated  the  case  in  a 
oalm  and  thoughtful  paper  which  shows  how  little  ground 
there  is  for  the  somewhat  morbid  sentiments  that  indeed  pre- 
vail in  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  interment  of  the 
dead.    There  is  another  method,  which  is  popularly  known  as 
'  the  earth  to  earth  system,'  which  may  be  as  efficacious ;  and  if 
so,  would  be  preferred  by  myself  and  many  more.    All  I  call 
attention  to  is,  that  it  is  a  subject  that  will  have  to  be  seriously 
considered ;  and  that  before  long.    Cemeteries  are  becoming 
not  only  a  difficulty,  an  expense,  and  an  inconvenience,  but  an 
actual  danger. 

III.  How  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift  and  providence,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  repress  the  tendency  to  pauperism  and 
mendicancy,  are  two  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  social 
problems  presented  by  populations  aggregated  in  large  masses ; 
and  there  are  no  questions  in  which  a  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion is  needed,  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  case.  That 
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there  is  a  thriftless  section  in  every  class  of  society,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  that  perhaps 
nearly  all  members  of  all  classes  have  in  the  last  two  years 
been  living  at  a  more  extravagant  rate  than  prudence  could 
justify,  is  probably  true  also.  But  at  the  same  time  there  are 
many  encouraging  symptoms  on  the  other  side. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  estimates  the  earnings  of  the  la- 
bouring-classes in  1878  at  about  420,000,000/.;  of  which 
350,000,000/.  was  received  in  cash,  and  70,000,000/.  in  board, 
lodging,  clothing,  and  other  requisites.  He  further  estimates 
the  difference  in  wages  to  the  working-class  between  prospe- 
rous and  bad  times  to  be  as  much  as  50,000,000/.  a  year ;  and 
he  says  that  in  the  three  prosperous  years,  1871-3,  the 
labouring-classes  received  some  70,000,000/.  a  year,  or  an 
aggregate  sum  of  210,000,000/.  above  the  nominal  amount. 
In  1878,  the  total  amount  invested  in  the  Savings'  Banks  of 
both  kinds  in  the  United  Kingdom — which  represent  mainly 
the  savings  of  the  working-class — was  74,705,000/. ;  and 
though  this  is  an  increase  of  21,700,000/.  on  the  deposits  of 
1870,  yet  the  Professor  thinks  this  is  but  a  poor  account  of 
the  savings  of  the  last  eight  years,  during  the  greater  portion 
of  which,  he  says,  the  wages  were  liberal.  He  goes  on :  *  There 
remains  63,000,000/.  which  should  have  been  saved  and  stand 
now  to  the  credit  of  the  labouring-classes  in  some  form  or  other.9 
But  the  Professor  should  remember  that  the  savings'  banks 
only  represent  one  particular  form  of  saving,  and  act  more  as  a 
kind  of  social  barometer  than  anything  else,  indicating  whether 
the  tendency  to  save  is  on  the  increase  among  the  people  or  not. 
I  was  glad  to  observe  in  a  very  recent  return,  that  even  in  this, 
as  I  am  afraid  we  must  call  it,  calamitous  year,  the  withdrawals 
from  the  savings'  banks  had  not  exceeded  the  deposits  by  a 
larger  sum  than  about  100,000/.  The  working-class  have  many 
other  opportunities,  and  choose  many  other  ways — not  all  of 
them  very  wise  or  felicitous — of  investing  their  money  than 
with  either  the  Post-office  or  the  Trustees'  Savings'  Banks.  A 
few  years  since,  when  not  very  far-seeing  observers  thought 
the  tide  in  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  trade  would  never  turn, 
more  than  2,000,000/.  of  money,  almost  entirely  the  savings  of 
the  working-class,  was  invested  in  a  number  of  joint-stock 
cotton  mills  with  limited  liability,  in  and  about  Oldham,  and 
for  some  months  that  town  and  the  neighbouring  villages  were 
as  wild  a  scene  of  excitement  in  buying  and  selling  shares  as 
was  Capel  Court  in  the  disastrous  days  of  the  railway  mania. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  investments  have  proved  singularly  ill- 
advised  and  unfortunate ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  class  that 
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needs  more  urgently  than  the  working-class  to  be  reminded  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  practical  maxim  that 
the  high  rate  of  interest  always  promised  in  these  attractive 
prospectuses,  means  proportionate  risk  to  capital.  Still,  I  am 
told  that  in  Lancashire — and  particularly  in  Oldham — a  con- 
siderable and  increasing  number  of  working-men  live  in  houses 
of  their  own;  and  though  I  don't  know,  remembering  the 
shiftings  of  manufactures  and  trading  industries,  and  how 
valueless  cottage  property  becomes  except  in  connection  with 
some  large  centre  of  employment,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  invest- 
ment I  should  be  disposed  to  recommend  very  strongly  to 
working-men,  still  the  fact  which  I  have  mentioned  is  an  evi- 
dence of  thrift.  There  have  been  some  counter-influences  at 
work,  it  is  true,  in  Lancashire ;  which,  if  one  relied  on  the 
Savings'  Bank  test  alone,  is  the  most  thrifty  county — or  at 
least,  has  the  largest  sum  invested  in  savings'  banks  of  any 
county  in  England.  I  have  heard  observing  people  say  that 
the  period  of  the  cotton  famine  was,  in  a  way  that  perhaps 
might  not  be  expected,  the  most  disastrous  period  through 
which  the  population  of  Lancashire  ever  passed.  Up  to  that 
date,  a  Lancashire  operative  had  been  ashamed  to  beg ;  and 
though  the  best  specimens  of  the  class  are  ashamed  to  beg  now, 
yet  under  the  operation  of  that  principle  of  the  Poor  Law 
which  refuses  aid  to  those  who  have  any  resources  remaining 
of  their  own,  even  steady  people  who  saw  their  reckless  neigh- 
bours getting  help  at  the  very  outset  of  the  distress  and  them- 
selves at  last  reduced  to  the  same  level,  became  demoralised 
by  the  spectacle,  and  seemed  to  lose  their  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  providence. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  Rector  of  North  Waltham, 
Hants,  has  recently  put  forth  a  scheme,  which  may  briefly  be 
described  as  a  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance,  by  which  he 
thinks  the  independence  of  every  man  can  be  secured,  and  the 
curse  of  pauperism  extirpated ;  and  the  suggestion  has  excited 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  from  sanguine  persons  received 
considerable  encouragement.  He  assumes  that  every  young 
person — I  am  not  sure  whether  he  extends  the  system  to 
females — could,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one, 
lay  by  2s.  a  week ;  that  this  sum  should  be  paid  to  a  National 
Fund,  secured  by  a  national  guarantee ;  and  that,  in  return  for 
a  completed  payment  of  10/.,  he  should  be  assured,  till  he 
reaches  the  age  of  seventy,  of  an  allowance  of  8*.  a  week  while 
hindered  by  sickness  from  earning  wages,  and  4s.  a  week 
pension  for  every  week  he  lives  after  seventy  years.  ('  Inde- 
pendence v.  Pauperism/  p.  4.)  And  he  would  secure  this  result 
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by  making  this  insurance  compulsory.  The  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  the  scheme  are  ingenious,  and  perhaps  logical ; 
but  there  is  an  inexorable  logic  of  facts  which  I  am  afraid  is 
against  it,  and  the  English  people's  notion  of  the  functions  of 
Government  must  be  considerably  extended,  before  there  can 
be  much  chance  of  its  being  realised. 

Last  winter  we  passed  through  a  period  of  severe  distress, 
lasting  some  fourteen  weeks,  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  It 
was  stated  that  as  much  money  was  distributed  in  voluntary 
relief  during  those  fourteen  weeks  as  in  fourteen  months  of  the 
cotton-famine.  Independently  of  what  was  spent  by  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  the  sum  of  26,000/.  was  raised — chiefly 
by  local  subscriptions — and  distributed  through  the  agency  of 
the  District  Provident  Society — the  only  agency  we  had  ready 
and  available  for  the  purpose — assisted  by  a  noble  band  of 
volunteers,  mostly  young  men  of  the  best  social  station,  who 
threw  themselves,  body  and  soul,  into  the  work.  At  one  time 
there  were  45,000  persons — men,  women,  and  children — being 
relieved  by  this  agency,  in  addition  to  20,000  who  were  treated 
by  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  I  do  not  think  that  the  result  was 
considered  satisfactory  by  anyone  who  was  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  fund. 

£  thought  that  the  moment  was  come  for  bringing  once 
more  to  the  front  and  commending  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
a  plan  which  I  had  more  than  once  ventilated  in  sermons  and 
addresses  in  the  previous  two  years,  but  without  exciting  any 
response  except  from  a  few  individuals  here  and  there — a  plan 
for  organising  a  systematic  visitation  of  the  poor  on  the  principle 
which  was,  I  believe,  originally  tried  at  Hamburg,  but  is  better 
known  perhaps  in  this  country  as  the  Elberfeld  system.  That 
system  has  been  in  operation  in  the  town  of  Elberfeld  since  the 
year  1853,  aud  has  been  fully  described,  but  with  no  particular 
prepossession  in  its  favour,  in  a  report  addressed  about  seven 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,  one  of  the  Poor-law  In- 
spectors, to  the  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  by  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Edwards  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  in  July,  1878.  I  need  not  enter  into  details;  for  it  ia 
with  the  principle,  not  the  details,  of  the  scheme  that  I  am  con- 
cerned. But  the  scheme  is,  briefly,  this.  Elberfeld,  exclusive 
of  the  contiguous  towns  of  Barmen  and  Crefeld,  where  the  same 
system  is  at  work,  but  under  an  independent  organisation,  is  a 
town  of  about  80,000  inhabitants,  divided  for  relief  purposes 
into  eighteen  districts,  with  a  force  of  eighteen  overseers  of  the 
poor  and  252  district  visitors,  distributed  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
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to  each  district,  each  visitor  being  charged  with  the  oversight 
of  four  cases,  and  no  more.  The  visitors  of  the  district  meet 
once  a  fortnight  under  the  presidency  of  the  overseer ;  report 
progress,  and  draw  up  minutes  to  be  laid  before  the  municipal 
council,  who  furnish  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  such  distress  as 
it  is  thought  ought  properly  to  fall  on  the  resources  of  the 
town.    It  is  a  system  of  out-door  relief  merely,  and  very  strin- 

fently  administered.  Mr.  Edwards  says  that  having  gone  '  to 
llberfeld  with  the  expectation,  it  might  almost  be  said  the 
hope,  of  finding  that  it  was  altogether  a  failure,  he  came  away 
imbued  with  some  respect  for  the  system  and  a  great  admira- 
tion for  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  it  is  administered/ 
But  though  Mr.  Edwards  has  but  a  lukewarm  feeling  towards 
the  system, — he  likes  the  in-door  system  as  carried  out  in  the 
Atcham  Union  in  Shropshire  better,  and  asks  whether  organised 
Christian  charity  might  not  be  better  still, — he  admits  that 
'  the  system  is  so  generally  approved  in  Germany  that  its  ex- 
tension is  probably  only  a  matter  of  time.  Dusseldorf  has 
employed  it,  and  even  in  Berlin  it  has  been  so  far  adopted  that 
upwards  of  1,000  visitors  are  already  at  work,  on  the  Elberfeld 
plan,  in  the  capital.'  Our  own  excellent  District  Provident 
Society  started  forty-five  years  ago  on  much  the  same  principle, 
Manchester  was  divided  into  sections  containing  twenty-five 
houses  each,  and  each  section  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
voluntary  male  or  female  visitor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  possess 
themselves  of  all  the  material  facts  affecting  the  condition  of 
each  family,  so  as  to  have  the  necessary  information  ready,  when 
the  deserving  needed  help,  or  the  undeserving  were  to  be  dis- 
covered and  exposed.  In  the  year  1837  I  find  there  were 
twenty-five  districts  containing  919  sections,  of  which  only 
236  were  occupied  by  visitors,  while  683  were  vacant.  There 
was  always  a  difficulty  felt  in  procuring  the  necessary  number 
of  visitors — a  difficulty  which,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the 
population,  would,  I  fear,  be  felt  still  more  strongly  now  ; — and 
after  about  twenty  years  of  dwindling,  the  scheme  was  finally 
abandoned  about  the  year  1855.  In  their  report  of  1849  the 
committee,  while  regretting  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
scheme, nevertheless  express  unabated  confidence  in  its  principle. 
They  c  feel  convinced,'  they  say, c  that  if  this  branch  of  the 
society  could  be  strengthened  and  carried  out  to  the  full  extent 
originally  contemplated,  great  progress  would  be  made  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  in  increasing  a 
kindly  feeling  between  them  and  their  richer  brethren.'  It  is 
this  system  that,  taught  by  the  experience  of  last  winter,  we 
are  endeavouring  to  revive.    We  have  selected  a  conveniently 
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situated  block  of  houses,  near  the  centre  of  Manchester,  and 
have  persuaded  an  adequate  number  of  volunteers  to  undertake 
the  superintendence  of  it  in  suitable  sections.  A  similar 
organisation  has  also  been  started  in  the  suburb  of  Pendlebury , 
and  indeed  was  partially  at  work  during  the  relief  operations 
of  last  winter.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  either  success  or 
failure.  The  result  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  zeal  and 
prudence  and  perseverance  with  which  the  visitors  discharge 
the  duties  they  have  undertaken.  That  some  such  organisation 
is  necessary  if  crises  of  distress  are  effectively  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  if  the  richer  half  of  the  world  is  to  know  how  the  poorer 
half  lives,  I  am  absolutely  assured. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  becoming  a  popular  doctrine  among 
political  economists  that  the  true  way  to  repress  pauperism — 
which  everyone  desires  to  do  —  is  to  rigorously  apply  the 
workhouse  test.  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  old  Berkshire  parish  a 
month  ago,  and  I  found  that  in  the  union  in  which  I  was  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  pre- 
sent policy  was  to  diminish  the  amount  of  out-door  relief  by 
advancing  money  on  loan,  which  is  strictly  required  to  be  re- 
paid, and  by  putting  on  the  screw,  in  the  way  the  law  empowers 
it  to  be  put  on,  upon  the  near  relations.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  policy  in  itself  is  a  severe  or  an  inequitable  one,  though  it 
may  easily  become  severe  in  its  manner  of  administration.  I 
was  told  that  one,  and  that  an  almost  immediate,  effect  of  it  was 
that  it  had  very  largely  diminished  poor-rates.  In  a  tract 
issued  by  the  Howard  Association  on  National  Habits  of  Pro- 
vidence, I  read  that  '  At  Darlington,  in  1879,  owing  to  the 
depression  in  the  iron  trade,  many  persons  were  thrown  out  of 
employ,  and  much  real  poverty  ensued.  But  exaggerated 
demands  for  gratuitous  help  were  also  raised.  Large  proces- 
sions of  claimants  paraded  the  streets.  Thfe  Guardians  were 
almost  besieged.  They  invoked  Government  advice.  It  was 
given,  and  consisted  in  this :  '  None  must  starve :  but  apply 
the  workhouse  test.'  This  was  done.  The  Leeds  Mercury 
(Sept.  22,  1879)  gave  the  result  as  follows  :  '  Siuce  that  period 
very  little  has  been  heard  of  the  distress  in  Darlington.  What 
has  become  of  the  1,500  or  2,000  people  who  were  said  to  be 
starving,  no  one  knows.  Certainly  they  are  not  in  the  work- 
houses. There  are  no  longer  long  processions  in  the  streets, 
nor  appeals  to  the  Guardians.  Yet  the  Relief  Committee  give 
no  help  beyond  what  may  be  required  to  pay  the  railway  fare 
of  persons  who  want  to  go  elsewhere.'  Well,  this  apparently 
was  a  successful  application  of  the  workhouse  test ;  and  I  quite 
feel  that  in  all  cases  where  poverty  is  a  man's  fault  rather  than 
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his  misfortune — the  result  of  an  intemperate  or  a  licentious  or 
an  idle  life — it  is  a  test  that  ought  to  be  rigorously  applied,  in 
the  interest  of  ratepayers  who  are  themselves  perhaps  but  little 
above  the  level  of  pauperism  ;  but  unless  great  care  and  even 
tenderness  is  used,  a  system  of  purely  indoor  relief  may  easily 
become  an  intolerable  instrument  of  hardship  and  cruelty.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  ;  each 
case  must  be  judged  apart,  on  its  merits. 

With  a  brief  discussion  of  one  more  topic,  I  will  cease  from 
farther  trying  your  patience. 

In  the  great  panegyrical  oration  which  Pericles  delivered, 
nominally  over  the  grave  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  really  on  the  greatness  of  Athens, 
he  considers  that  the  city  had  a  great  claim  on  the  gratitude 
and  patriotism  of  her  sons,  on  account  of  the  abundant  bodily 
and  mental  recreations  she  had  provided  for  them.  *  And  in- 
deed,' he  says,  according  to  Thucydides'  report  of  his  words, 
*  we  have  provided  the  greatest  possible  number  of  refreshments 
of  toil — t&v  ttov&v  ttXsIotcl?  ava-iravXas — for  our  spirit,  in  our 
use  of  games  and  sacred  festivals  almost  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  year,  and  in  magnificent  private  establishments, 
the  daiiy  enjoyment  of  which  drives  away  chagrin.  And  from 
the  size  of  the  city,  there  enter  her  ports  every  product  from 
every  land,  and  it  is  our  happy  portion  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  other  men  with  as  pleasurable  a  sense  of  appropriation 
as  though  they  grew  on  our  soil.'  This  last  prerogative  of 
Athens  is  the  prerogative  of  England  too;  the  products  of 
every  clime  throng  our  ports,  and  are  enjoyed  by  our  people. 
I  wish  it  could  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  our  provision  for 
the  refreshment  of  their  spirit  was  so  complete,  that  anything 
like  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  or  even  of  ennui,  is  impossible.  *  I  do 
not  know  any  country  in  the  world,'  said  a  benevolent  man  to 
me  no  longer  ago  thau  Sunday  last — Mr.  Clarke  Aspinall,  the 
coroner  for  Liverpool — *  where  the  amusements  of  the  people 
are  so  few  and  so  unattractive  as  here  in  England.'  And  here 
again  is  a  most  difficult  problem.  In  the  present  state  of 
artistic  and  intellectual  education,  the  taste  of  our  people  is  so 
coarse  and  unrefined,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
their  amusements  from  degenerating  into  vulgarity  and  in- 
decency. Mrs.  Theodore  Martin,  with  that  generosity  which 
is  characteristic  of  her,  is  this  very  night  performing  in  the 
Theatre  Royal,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Charles  Calvert,  who  did  so  much,  not  in  Manchester  only,  but 
in  other  provincial  towns,  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  stage. 
I  remember  well  on  one  occasion  when  1  had  endeavoured  to 
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show  in  public  my  appreciation  of  his  efforts — for  which  I  am 
afraid  I  got  into  the  black  books  of  many  sincerely  good,  but 
gloomy  people — that  in  acknowledging  what  I  said,  he  told  me 
what  uphill  work  he  found  it,  and  how  constantly  his  aims  were 
defeated  by  the  vicious  public  taste — not  of  the  lower  class 
alone — which  preferred  what  was  indelicate,  and  prurient,  and 
corrupting,  to  what  was  pure  and  wholesome  and  strengthen- 
1  ing.     There  were  coarsenesses  indeed  in  the  Aristophanic 

comedy;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  plays  were 
only  represented  by  men  and  before  men ;  and  they  were  coarse- 
nesses, and  not  wrapped-up  indecencies — in  spite  of  Burke's 
1  splendid  sophism,  all  the  more  mischievous  because  of  the 

1  veil ; — while  nothing  could  be  more  inspiring  of  high  thoughts 

i  than  those  noble  productions  of  the  Greek  tragic  muse,  which 

still  remain  to  instruct  and  delight  mankind.    No  doubt,  our 
unkindly  climate  is  unfavourable  to  many  forms  of  out-door 
>  recreation  which  are  at  once  the  healthiest  and  the  most  accept- 

able to  people  living  in  a  more  genial  clime.    No  doubt,  also, 
5  we  are  making  progress  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  the  present 

f  generation  enjoys  much  more  leisure  and  many  more  oppor- 

t  tunities  for  recreation  than  their  forefathers  did.    One  only 

wishes  that  their  taste  and  appreciation  of  what  is  wholesome 
t  and  beautiful  enlarged  with  their  opportunities. 

t  At  this  late  hour,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  on  the  discussion 

»  of  a  disputed  topic,  and  therefore  I  will  merely  record  in  the 

}  words  oi  our  chief  librarian  what  has  been  the  experience  of  a 

twelve  months'  opening  of  the  public  libraries  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  nine  p.m.  on  Sunday.    '  The  number  of  readers  at  the 
t  Reference  Library,'  says  Mr.  Sutton, '  has  been  6,974 ;  or  an 

average  of  134  each  Sunday    The  number  of  people  attending 
t  the  Beading-rooms  at  the  five  branches  has  amounted  to 

i  118,651,  or  an  average  of  2,302  per  Sunday.    The  branches 

t  which  have  been  most  largely  attended  are  those  in  Stretford 

^  Road  and  Rusholme  Road.    The  magazines  and  papers  lying 

(  on  the  tables  are  generally  read ;  but  in  addition  to  them,  28,284 

-  books  have  been  given  out  for  perusal  in  the  reading-rooms. 


to  open  the  public  library  on  a  Sunday  has  hitherto  been  de- 
feated in  the  town  council. 

Other  topics,  perhaps  not  of  less  interest  than  those  which 
I  have  chosen,  I  must  pass  by,  and  hasten  to  an  end.  What  I 
have  omitted  to  notice,  will  probably  be  debated  by  abler  heads 
in  the  sections. 

A  final  question  remains.  Can  sound  principles  of  social 
science — if  such  a  science  can  be  constructed — be  impressed 
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upon  men's  minds  without  an  appeal  to  religious  sanctions 
and  religious  motives  ?  I  frankly  confess  I  do  not  think 
they  can.  The  utilitarian  philosophy  is  notoriously  deficient 
in  motive  power.  The  peril  of  democracy,  said  De  Tocque- 
ville,  is  its  tendency  to  individualism.  And  the  great  social 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  all  based  on  the  idea  of  brother- 
hood. s  Do  to  others  what  ye  would  they  should  do  to  you ' 
— *  Masters,  render  to  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and 
fair ' — i  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ ' — *  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and 
not  to  please  ourselves --'Look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others ' — these  are 
some  of  the  great  principles,  which  when  they  were  first 
published  were  indeed  a  revelation,  which  are  happily  the 
common  property  of  all  the  churches,  and  by  which  those 
churches,  if  only  they  were  true  to  them,  might  regenerate  the 
world.  It  is  only,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  steady  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  practical  details  of  life,  that  society 
can  be  saved,  lncedimus  per  ignes  suppositos.  If  you  think 
it  is  too  strong  a  phrase  to  talk  of  *  society  being  saved,'  just 
look  for  a  moment  on  the  picture,  drawn  by  a  master- hand,  of 
what  the  state  of  society  is.  *  The  ignoble  love  of  ease  and 
pleasure,'  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  just  a  year  ago; 
*  the  degrading  worship  of  wealth ;  the  demoralizing  frauds  and 
dishonesties  that  come  of  the  lust  to  possess  it ;  the  senseless 
extravagance  of  luxury  that  follows  too  often  on  its  possession  ; 
the  effrontery  of  vice  that,  flushed  with  pride  and  fulness  of 
bread,  no  longer  condescends  to  pay  to  virtue  even  the  tribute 
of  hypocrisy;  the  low  cynicism  that  sneers  away  all  those 
better  thoughts  and  higher  aims  that  are  the  very  breath  of  a 
nation's  nobler  life ;  and — springing  out  of  these — the  strife  of 
interests ;  the  war  of  classes  widening  and  deepening  day  by 
day,  as  the  envious  selfishness  of  poverty  rises  up  in  natural 
reaction  against  the  ostentatious  selfishness  of  wealth ;  the  dull, 
desperate  nate  with  which  those  who  want  and  have  not,  come 
at  last  to  regard  the  whole  framework  of  society  which  seems 
to  them  but  one  huge  contrivance  for  their  oppression; 
the  wild  dreams  of  revolutionary  changes  which  shall  give  to 
all  alike,  without  the  pain  of  labour  and  self-denial,  those  enjoy- 
ments which  are  now  the  privileged  possession  of  the  few,  but 
which  the  many  long  for  with  a  bitter  and  a  persistent  longing : 
— these  are  some  of  the  seeds  of  evil,  which,  sown  in  our  own 
soil  and  by  our  own  hands,  may  one  day  rise  up  an  exceeding 
great  army  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  invading  hosts  of  any 
foreign  foe.    The  glare  and  the  glitter  of  our  modern  civilixa- 
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tion  may  hide  these  from  our  view  for  a  time ;  we  may  fail  to 
see  how  some  of  the  most  precious  elements  of  our  national 
greatness  are  withering  in  its  heated  atmosphere,  or  what  evil 
things  are  growing  to  maturity  in  the  darker  shadows  that  it 
casts ;  but  they  are  there  nevertheless,  and  if  we  heed  them  not 
and  reform  them  not,  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  wish 
that  the  sharp  and  sobering  discipline  of  war — nay,  even  the 
terrible  trials  and  sorrows  of  defeat — had  visited  us  in  time 
to  save  us  from  the  greater  horrors  bred  of  our  own  sins  in  time 
of  profoundest  ease  and  peace.' 1  But  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
leave  of  you  in  a  desponding  frame  of  mind.  I  would  not 
have  you  adopt  the  pessimism  of  Virgil ;  or  believe, 

'  Sic  omnia  fatis 
In  pejus  mere,  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri.' 

The  world  is  God's  world,  not  the  devil's.  Good  is  stronger 
than  evil ;  truth  than  falsehood ;  right  than  wrong.  There  are 
remedies  for  each  and  all  of  these  evils  which  we  discover  and 
lament,  if  we  know  where  to  look  for  them,  and  if,  when  found, 
we  have  courage  to  apply  them.  He  whose  divine  words  have 
echoed  from  the  Galilean  mountains  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
civilized  world,  has  taught  us  to  '  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  other  things,'  on  which  our 
hearts  may  lawfully  be  set,  and  which  it  is  good  for  us  to 
have,  *  shall  be  added  unto  us '  (Matthew  vi.  33).  6  Let  us 
believe  :  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.' 

1  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1878,  p.  2. 
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ORE  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  held  its 
tenth  annual  congress  in  this  city.  Lord  Brougham,  the 
founder  of  the  Association,  was  still  a,live,  and  the  Congress 
was  favoured  by  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America— Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  New  York  Code,  and  a  corresponding  member 
of  this  Association.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law  had  already  united  itself  to  this  Asso- 
ciation, but  the  enlargement  of  its  field  of  view  as  regards  Law 
Reform,  so  as  to  embrace  effectively  International  Law,  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  visit  of  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field, 
when  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  reducing  into  an  international 
code  the  unwritten  rules,  which  govern  the  intercourse  of 
nations.  Up  to  that  time  the  Society  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Law  had  directed  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  defects  in  our 
municipal  law,  a  subject  which  was  entitled  to  priority,  and  the 
amendment  of  which,  particularly  of  our  criminal  law,  received 
its  first  impulse  in  Parliament  from  the  humane  exertions  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Romilly. 
are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  promulgation  of  a  criminal  code,  an 
enterprise  of  no  slight  responsibility,  if  the  Legislature  should 
attempt  to  define  every  act  that  is  an  offence  against  the  com- 
mon law  of  England.  It  has  been  hitherto  the  especial  duty 
of  the  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  to  novel  cases  of  wrong  as  they  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time,  and  have  required  correction,  and  the  reported 
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judgments  of  those  Courts  are  at  the  present  time  sufficiently 
full  and  sufficiently  accurate  to  allow  of  codification  ;  in  other 
words,  to  admit  of  the  great  body  of  the  common  law  being 
elicited  from  them,  and  stated  in  formal  propositions,  so  as  to 
be  appreciable  by  the  general  intelligence  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  to  be  henceforth  the  rule  which  should  restrain  them  from 
doing  wrong  to  their  fellow-men.    In  addition,  there  has  been 
accumulated  a  large  body  of  positive  law  in  the  form  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  the  majority  of  which  are  little  more  than  pre- 
cise applications  of  the  common  law  to  particular  offences  under 
more  severe  penalties  than  those  which  were  warranted  by 
antecedent  practice,  whilst  others  are,  on  the  contrary,  mitiga- 
tions of  the  common  law  in  accordance  with  the  milder  manners 
of  the  age.    It  is  obvious  that  great  care  will  be  requisite  in 
extracting  the  essence  of  this  body  of  positive  law,  and  in  stat- 
ing it  in  formal  propositions,  which  shall  neither  go  beyond  nor 
fall  short  of  the  true  scope  of  each  Act  of  Parliament,  and  at 
the  same  time  shall  not  restrict  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  to  unforeseen  cases  of  wrong,  which  may 
not  have  been  provided  for  in  terms  by  the  code.    The  course 
which  has  been  pursued  on  the  present  occasion  is  admirably 
calculated  to  secure  that  result    A  draft  code  has  been  pre- 
pared by  a  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts  and  of  counsel  exercent  in  those  Courts,  and 
it  is  now  undergoing  a  careful  review  on  the  part  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Legislature.    It  was  the  remark  of  an  illustrious 
justiciary  of  the  Bench  in  Westminster  Hall,  whose  work  on 
the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  is  the  great  storehouse  of  our  common  law,  that 
England  was  the  only  country  which  used  unwritten  laws 1 — a 
remarkable  fact,  which  shows  that  the  people  of  England  from 
a  very  early  time  set  law  unto  themselves,  and  have  always 
been  a  nation  which  paid  deserved  respect  to  custom.  There 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  introduction  of  a  code,  compiled 
under  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  will  curtail  the  liberties 
of  the  English  people,  or  will  conflict  with  the  time-honoured 
customs  of  the  land,  under  which  the  nation  has  attained  to  its 
present  greatness,  and  has  sent  forth  such  vigorous  offshoots  to 
other  lands.    Her  colonists  have  carried  with  them  the  common 
law  of  England  and  such  portions  of  her  statute  law  as  were 
applicable  to  their  circumstances.    They  were  thus  miniature 
likenesses  of  the  parent  State,  and  they  have  developed  them  . 

1  Sola  Anglia  usa  est  in  suis  flnibua  jure  non  scripto  et  consuetudine.  Bracton 
De  Legibvs  et  ConsuetmdimbuM  Anglia,  Lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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selves  after  her  pattern.  It  should  be  the  steadfast  aim  of  the 
mother-country — notwithstanding  her  daughters,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  youth  on  their  side,  may  be  able  to  rival  her,  or 
even  to  surpass  her  in  beauty — always  to  maintain  her  supe- 
riority in  wisdom,  which  is  the  privilege  of  age ;  and  the  best 
test  of  her  superiority  in  wisdom,  whilst  it  will  be  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  security  for  the  happiness  of  her  people,  will 
be  found  in  her  continued  amendment  from  time  to  time  of  her 
laws  where  their  equity  may  have  become  doubtful,  or  their 
administration  has  been  found  defective. 

The  Napoleonic  Era,  which  may  be  considered  to  have 
terminated  with  the  dethronement  of  the  nephew  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Dynasty,  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  influence  which 
it  exercised  on  the  legal  system  of  Europe,  than  for  the  political 
changes  which  it  brought  about  in  the  European  State-system. 
It  was  a  magnificent  conception  of  the  First  Napoleon  to  abolish 
the  diversity  of  law  which  prevailed  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  diversity  in  the  institutions 
of  the  barbarian  hordes  that  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
whose  customs  were  engrafted  under  varying  circumstances  in 
different  localities  on  the  laws  of  the  conquered  people.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  in  accounting  for  the  general  acceptance  and  the 
continued  maintenance  of  the  Code  Napol&ra  in  Italy,  in  Bel- 
gium, and  in  Holland,  in  addition  to  France,  that  its  foundations 
are  identical  with  those  upon  which  the  consuetudinary  law  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  had  been 
built  up  from  ancient  time.     Another  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Napoleonic  Era  was  that  it  evoked  against  the  First  Napo- 
leon a  spirit  of  combined  action  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe 
without  a  parallel  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  object  of 
which  combined  action  was  to  relieve  Europe  from  the  military 
yoke  of  the  great  master  of  the  art  of  war,  and  to  re-establish 
the  independence  of  the  States  which  he  had  subdued,  under  a 
carefully-considered  system  of  treaty-engagements,  which  should 
constitute  the  conventional  law  of  the  European  State-system. 
The  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  18 15  may  accordingly  be 
regarded  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  upon  which  the  political 
branch  of  modern  international  jurisprudence  rested  for  nearly 
half  a  century  without  the  disturbance  of  its  equilibrium, 
that  branch  of  international  jurisprudence  which  has  been 
defined  by  the  great  Austrian  statesman  who  presided  over  the 
Congress,  as  the  science  which  is  conversant  with  the  vital  in- 
terests of  States,  for,  inasmuch  as  an  isolated  State  no  longer 
exists  except  in  the  abstractions  of  a  miscalled  philosophy,  we 
must  always  keep  in  view  the  society  of  nations  as  the  essen- 
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tial  condition  of  the  present  world.  It  results  accordingly, 
that  each  State,  besides  its  special  interests,  has  also  interests, 
which  are  common  to  it  with  other  States,  either  collectively  or  in 
particular  groups.  The  great  axioms  of  political  science  proceed 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  true  political  interests  of  the  general 
body  of  States,  and  history  teaches  us  that  wherever  the  special 
interests  of  a  State  come  into  conflict  with  its  general  interests, 
and  the  latter  are  neglected  or  made  subordinate  to  selfish  con- 
siderations, this  fact  gives  rise  to  an  abnormal  and  unhealthy 
condition  of  political  life,  the  unchecked  development  of  which 
leads  to  the  decline  of  the  State,  and  may  ultimately  cause  it 
to  lose  its  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  This  result  may  be 
accounted  for  upon  this  amongst  other  considerations.  A  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  modern  world,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  ancient  world,  is  the  tendency  of  nations  to  draw  near 
to  one  another,  and  after  a  certain  manner  to  enter  into  a  social 
league,  which  rests  upon  the  same  basis  with  the  great  human 
society  developed  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity.  This  basis  is 
found  in  the  precept  of  the  Book  of  Books :  i  Do  not  thou  to 
another  that  which  thou  wouldest  not  that  another  should  do 
unto  thee.'  This  fundamental  principle  of  all  human  brother- 
hood,  when  applied  to  a  State,  implies  in  the  political  world  a 
reciprocity  of  courteous  action,  and  its  effect  is  mutual  respect 
and  the  maintenance  of  good  faith.  In  the  ancient  world,  policy 
isolated  States  from  one  another,  and  exercised  the  most  abso- 
lute selfishness  without  any  other  check  than  that  of  human 

}>rudence.  The  law  of  retaliation  set  up  eternal  barriers  and 
bunded  eternal  enmities  between  political  communities;  and 
every  page  of  ancient  history  records  the  practice  of  mutual 
evil  for  evil.  The  modern  history  of  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  principle  of  mutual  assurance 
in  the  interest  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  and  presents  from  time 
to  time  the  spectacle  of  two  or  more  States  co-operatjng  to 
control  the  attempted  predominance  of  an  individual  State,  and 
constraining  it  to  conform  itself  to  a  common  system  of  public 
law.  It  thus  happens  that  the  maintenance  of  international 
relations  upon  the  basis  of  reciprocal  good  offices,  coupled  with 
the  respect  due  to  acquired  rights  and  the  strict  observance  of 
plighted  faith,  constitutes  in  the  present  day  the  highest  branch 
of  the  political  science,  of  which  diplomacy  is  the  daily  appli- 
cation. Between  this  high  branch  of  politics  and  diplomacy 
there  exist  the  relations  of  the  mistress  and  the  handmaid,  or  it 
may  be  said  that  diplomacy  is  the  art  of  applying  the  principles 
of  which  politics,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  science. 
For  like  as  men  daily  transgress  the  laws  of  civil  society,  so 
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States  frequently  act  in  opposition  to  the  principles  which  are 
essential  to  the  due  maintenance  of  their  place  in  the  family  of 
nations ;  and  it  is  the  high  vocation  of  the  diplomatist  on  such 
occasions  to  discharge  the  delicate  duty  of  recalling  an  offending 
State  to  the  sense  of  its  misconduct,  so  as  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  several  States  combining  to  punish  such  misconduct  in 
the  general  interest  of  the  entire  family. 

But  by  what  rule  shall  we  test  the  general  interest  of  States? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  faults  of 
States  differ  not  in  kind  from  the  faults  of  individual  men;  they 
differ  only  in  degree,  and  a  State  loses  sight  of  its  general 
interest  whenever  it  directs  its  conduct  by  any  other  rule  than 
that  of  Public  Right ;  for  in  addition  to  the  existing  body  of 
treaty-law,  there  are  customary  rules,  which  govern  the  conduct 
of  European  nations  towards  one  another,  and  to  which  every 
civilised  nation  is  expected  to  conform  itself  in  the  general 
interest.  Those  customs  are  founded  on  a  practice  which  has 
been  found  to  conduce  to  the  common  good,  a  practice  which 
reason  has  moulded  in  conformity  with  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  observance  of  which  it  is  the  right  of  every  nation 
to  require  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  international  jurist  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those 
customs,  and  to  appreciate  the  principles  which  underlie  them, 
so  that  if  cases  arise  from  time  to  time  which  are  without  any 
precedent  to  govern  them,  he  may  be  able  to  suggest  to  the 
statesman  a  principle  of  Public  Right,  which  will  meet  the 
difficulty,  and  not  impair  the  harmony  of  the  general  edifice  of 
Public  Law.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  highest  vocation  of 
the  international  jurist.  It  is  not  his  business  to  determine  by 
what  considerations  of  general  interest  the  statesman  should  be 
governed  in  choosing  his  path  of  political  action :  his  functions 
are  limited  to  advising  the  statesman  whether  this  or  that 
course  of  political  action  is  in  accordance  with  public  right,  or 
will  entail  a  violation  of  it. 

At  the  time  when  the  First  Napoleon,  the  great  iconoclast 
of  customary  law,  was  imposing  on  those  portions  of  Europe 
which  he  had  conquered  a  code  of  positive  law,  which  is  pro- 
bably destined  to  be  the  most  enduring  monument  of  his  genius, 
there  was  growing  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  great 
Union  of  States,  confederated  on  the  principle  of  mutual  assur- 
ance against  foreign  enemies,  but  having  each  its  own  system  of 
State-Law,  varying  in  accordance  with  the  varied  origin  of 
each  State,  as  it  chanced  to  be  an  offshoot  of  a  French,  or 
Spanish,  or  British  stock.  It  thus  happened  that  whilst  the 
learning  of  the  French  jurists  on  the  conflict  of  laws  between 
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the  different  provinces  of  France  had  become  valueless  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  by  reason  of  those  laws  having  been  super- 
seded by  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  learning  of  Burgundus,  and 
of  Rodenburg,  and  of  Boullenois,  who  had  treated  of  the 
provincial  conflict  of  laws  in  France,  was  transplanted  to  the 
United  States,  where  their  writings  were  welcomed  as  furnish- 
ing, by  analogy,  the  solution  of  many  difficulties  which  caused 
embarrassment  to  the  American  Courts  when  called  upon  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  laws  of  different  States,  where  no  State 
Law  was  operative  proprio  vigore  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  State  which  had  enacted  it.  The  American  Courts  have 
fully  accepted  the  territorial  theory  of  jurisdiction.  '  There  ia 
no  doubt,'  says  Chancellor  Kent,  *  of  the  truth  of  the  general 
proposition  that  the  laws  of  a  country  have  no  binding  force 
beyond  its  own  territorial  limits,  and  their  authority  is  admitted 
in  other  States,  not  ex  proprio  vigore,  but  ex  comitate,  or,  in  the 
language  of  Huber, '  quatenus  sine  praejudicio  indulgentium 
fieri  potest" '  Another  eminent  American  authority,  Chief 
Justice  Parker,  has  affirmed  the  same  principle  in  an  elaborate 
judgment,  in  which  he  observes  that  'the  laws  of  a  State- 
cannot,  by  any  inherent  authority,  be  entitled  to  respect  extra- 
territorially,  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  which  has  enacted 
them.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  independent  sovereignties.' 
The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  North  American  Union,  coupled 
with  the  migratory  character  of  its  population,  caused  the  doc- 
trine of  comity  between  independent  States  to  assume  an  im- 
portance on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  first  quartei 
of  the  present  century,  far  beyond  that  which  was  attached  to 
it  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall. 

The  Courts,  however,  at  Doctors'  Commons  had  decided, 
under  the  direction  of  the  master-mind  of  Lord  Stowell,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  that  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land the  validity  of  a  foreign  contract,  if  any  question  should 
be  raised  in  an  English  Court,  must  be  tried  by  reference  to. 
the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the  contract  had*  ite  origin- 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  English  Courts  of 
Justice,  in  deciding  a  question  by  the  law  of  a  foreign  country, 
presume  the  tacit  adoption  of  the  law  of  that  country  by  their 
own  Government  under  the  Comity  of  Nations  in  matters 
which  regard  foreign  interests,  unless  they  are  repugnant  to 
its  own  policy  or  prejudicial  to  its  own  interests.  No  nation  can 
reasonably  be  required  to  give  up  its  own  fundamental  policy, 
or  institutions,  in  favour  of  those  of  another  nation,  much  less 
can  any  nation  be  required  to  sacrifice  its  own  interests  in 
favour  of  another  nation,  or  to  enforce  doctrines  which  in  a 
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moral  or  political  view  are  inconsistent  with  its  safety  or  hap- 
piness, or  with  its  conscientious  regard  to  justice  and  duty. 
It  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  question  of  comity  between 
nations  to  what  extent  effect  shall  be  given  to  foreign  law, 
and  questions  of  comity  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  fixed  rule.  Certain  eminent 
jurists,  more  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  re- 
cently raised  an  objection  to  the  term  '  comity,'  as  not  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  the  obligation  of  nations  to  give  effect  to 
foreign  laws,  when  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  their  own  rights 
and  interests.  They  have  accordingly  suggested  that  the  obli- 
gation rests  on  a  deeper  foundation,  and  that,  although  much 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  of '  comity,'  it  is  an  improper  term, 
and  that  where  Courts  determine  a  question  by  the  law  of  ano- 
ther country  they  do  it  ex  justitia.  I  cannot,  however,  but 
think  that  these  eminent  jurists  have  not  kept  clearly  in  view 
the  precise  sense  in  which  such  writers  as  Mr.  Justice  Story 
speak  of  the  comity  of  nations  as  distinguished  from  any  comity 
on  the  part  of  their  courts  of  justice.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  when  Courts  determine  a  question  by  the  law  of  a  foreign 
country  they  do  so  ex  debito  justitia.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Lord  Stowell,  in  deciding  in  an  English  Court  the  great 
case  of  Dalrymple  against  Dalrymple  according  to  the  law  of 
Scotland,  administered  that  law  to  the  parties  ex  debito  jns- 
titi(B9  but  he  assumed  that  the  law  of  England  made  it  hit 
duty  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  a  Scotch  marriage  by  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  which  country  the  contract  had 
been  entered  into.  It  was  not  any  comity  of  his  Court  which 
Lord  Stowell  administered,  but  he  gave  effect  to  the  comity  of 
.the  country  in  which  his  Court  was  situated,  and  the  same  view 
has  been  maintained  very  recently  by  a  most  eminent  Ameri- 
can jurist,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the.  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  €  It  is  needless,'  he  says, '  to  enumerate  here  the 
instances  in  which  by  the  general  practice  of  civilised  countries 
the  laws  of  the  one  will  by  the  comity  of  nations  be  recognised 
and  executed  in  another,  where  the  rights  of  individuals  are 
•concerned.  The  cases  of  contracts  made  in  a  foreign  country 
are  familiar  examples,  and  courts  of  justice  have  always  ex- 
pounded them  and  executed  them  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  in  which  they  were  made,  provided  that  law  was  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  or  the  policy  of  their  own  country. 
The  comity  thus  extended  by  them  to  other  nations  is  no  im- 
peachment of  their  own  sovereignty.  It  is  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  nation  by  which  it  is  offered,  and  it  is  inadmissible  when 
contrary  to  its  policy  or  prejudicial  to  its  interests.    But  it 
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contributes  so  largely  to  promote  justice  between  individuals, 
and  to  produce  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  sovereign- 
ties to  which  they  belong,  that  courts  of  justice  have  continually 
acted  upon  it  as  a  part  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations.  It  is 
truly  said  in  Story's  "  Conflict  of  Laws,"  chap.  II.  §  38/  (the 
Chief  Justice  continues  to  say)  i  that  in  the  silence  of  any  posi- 
tive rule  affirming,  or  denying,  or  restraining  the  operation  of 
foreign  laws,  courts  of  justice  presume  the  tacit  adoption  of 
them  by  their  own  Government,  unless  they  are  repugnant  to 
its  policy  or  prejudicial  to  its  interests.  It  is  not  the  comity 
of  the  Courts  but  the  comity  of  the  Nation  which  is  adminis- 
tered and  ascertained  in  the  same  way,  and  guided  by  the  same 
reasoning,  by  which  all  other  principles  of  municipal  law  are 
ascertained  and  guided/ 1 

The  jurisprudence  concerned  with  the  conflict  between  the 
laws  of  different  States,  and  the  reconciliation  of  that  conflict, 
has  become  in  the  course  of  the  present  century  a  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  public  law,  in  consequence  of  the  daily  increasing 
intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  different  States.  Questions 
of  an  analogous  kind,  when  they  arose  in  Europe  between  the 
people  of  different  provinces  under  a  common  sovereign,  were 
termed  by  the  civilians  of  the  last  century  mixed  questions.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  inasmuch  as  the  North  Ameri- 
can Union  consisted  of  States  to  a  great  degree  independent, 
and  the  complicated  private  relations  and  rights  between  the 
citizens  of  different  States  differed  in  no  appreciable  manner 
from  the  private  relations  and  rights  between  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  it  has  been  thought  convenient  to  distin- 
guish the  modern  jurisprudence  on  this  subject  by  a  special 
name,  more  fully  descriptive  of  its  subject-matter,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Story  had  proposed  to  designate  it  the  science  of 
private  international  law.  According  to  his  view,  this  science 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Justice  Story  first  published  his  well- 
known  work  on  the  *  Conflict  of  Laws '  (Jan.  1,  1834),  had 
acquired  in  its  development  the  full  proportions  of  international 
law,  whilst  it  was  at  the  same  time  confined  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  between  private  persons,  which  rarely  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  public  controversies.  A  recent  writer  on  the 
subject  has  proposed  to  substitute  the  term  '  inter-municipal 
law '  as  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  double  aspect  of  the 
laws  to  be  denoted  by  the  term ;  but  as  long  as  differences  exist 
between  the  foreign  law,  which  municipal  Courts  are  called 
upon  to  administer,  and  the  municipal  law  of  the  country  in 
which  those  Courts  are  situated,  the  term  extra-municipal  law, 
1  The  Bank  of  Angaria  v.  Earl*.    IS  Peters'  Amerioan  Reports,  619,  689. 
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as  used  by  Mr.  J ustice  Story,  would  seem  to  be  more  appro- 
priate. But,  after  all,  the  term  municipal  law  is  already  over- 
strained in  its  meaning,  when  it  is  employed  to  denote  the 
entire  body  of  the  laws  of  a  nation.  It  came  into  use  at  a 
time  when  in  Europe,  beyond  the  limits  of  towns  (municipia), 
there  was  not  any  lex  loci  in  actual  operation,  and  when  muni- 
cipal law  and  local  law  were  identical  terms,  the  general  system 
of  law  beyond  the  limits  of  towns  being  personal.  It  may  de- 
serve consideration  whether  the  term  municipal  law,  having 
served  the  purpose  of  the  civilians,  who  desired  to  found  their 
distinctions  between  the  territorial  laws  of  different  countries  on 
seeming  analogies  in  the  Roman  Jurisprudence,  should  not  be 
relegated  to  its  proper  meaning,  and  give  way  altogether  in 
international  matters  to  the  term  *  territorial  law.' 

It  is  contended  by  some  jurists,  as  already  observed,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  moral  duty  for  a  State  to  give  effect  to  foreign 
laws,  where  they  are  not  prejudicial  to  its  own  rights  and 
interests.    On  the  other  hand,  jurists  of  equal  eminence  have 
held  that  the  true  foundations  on  which  the  administration  of 
private  international  law  must  rest  is,  that  the  rules  which 
govern  it  are  founded  on  mutual  interest  and  utility,  on  the 
sense  of  the  inconvenience  which  would  result  from  an  opposite 
doctrine,  and  from  a  sort  of  moral  necessity  to  do  justice,  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  ourselves  in  return.    A  dis- 
tinction has  accordingly  been  made  by  the  civilians  between 
personal  statutes,  real  statutes,  and  mixed  statutes,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  a  corresponding  difference  of  fact  in  the  scope  of 
statutes.    A  statute,  for  instance,  either  disposes,  respecting 
persons  in  the  abstract  without  any  regard  to  things,  as  at  what 
age  a  person  shall  be  of  legal  capacity  (sui  juris)  and  cease  to 
be  subject  to  the  parental  authority  (patria  potestas);  or  it 
disposes  of  things  without  regard  to  persons,  as,  for  instance, 
whether  real  estate  of  a  certain  character  can  pass  by  will  or 
must  be  conveyed  by  deed,  and  in  either  case  with  what  for- 
malities ;  or  it  empowers  or  forbids  certain  persons  to  do  certain 
things — for  instance,  it  forbids  a  father  to  alienate  his  patri- 
monial estates  from  his  children,  whilst  it  permits  him  to  dis- 
pose of  property  acquired  during  his  lifetime.    With  regard 
to  personal  statutes  they  are  held  to  be  of  general  obligation 
everywhere.    Real  statutes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  held  to 
have  no  extra-territorial  force.    With  regard  to  mixed  statutes, 
the  extent  and  degree  of  their  operation  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  international  jurisprudence.    Thus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  militates  against  the 
theory  that  the  obligation  of  nations  to  give  effect  to  foreign 
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law  is  a  matter  of  paramount  moral  duty,  that  the  tribunals, 
which  in  such  cases  take  into  consideration  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractus to  determine  the  fact  of  the  obligation,  do  not  look  to 
that  law  as  determining  the  remedy.  They  award  only  that 
remedy  which  the  Lex  Fori  expressly  ordains,  or  a  remedy 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Lex  Fori. 

The  institution  of  a  special  Judge  to  administer  justice  be- 
tween resident  foreigners  not  domiciled  in  Rome  and  between 
such  foreigners  and  Roman  citizens  was  a  peculiar  feature  of 
the  early  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  the  rules  of  law  which  the 
Praetor  administered  were  classed  by  the  Roman  jurists  under 
the  head  of  Jus  Gentium,  or  the  law  which  Nature  teaches  all 
mankind,  and  which  is  observed  equally  by  all  nations,  and 
under  which  all  kinds  of  personal  contracts  are  comprised. 
The  Code  Napoleon  has  on  this  subject  departed  from  the  rule 
of  the  Roman  law.  Two  foreigners,  for  instance,  who  have 
entered  into  a  contract  in  a  foreign  country  are  not  enabled, 
under  the  Code  Napoleon,  to  sue  each  other  upon  the  contract 
before  a  French  tribunal,  unless  one  or  other  of  such  foreigners 
has  acquired  a  French  domicile  before  the  contract  has  been 
entered  into.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  Belgium  and  in 
Italy,  where  the  Code  Napoleon  is  still  maintained.  The  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence,  upon  which  this  practice  is  based,  is 

*  Actor  sequitur  forum  Rei,'  according  to  which  every  defen- 
dant is  entitled  to  be  sued  before  his  own  Judge.  The  Code 
Napoleon  interprets  this  maxim  as  referring  to  the  tribunals  of 
the  domicile  of  the  defendant.  Vattel,  however,  applies  to  this 
rule  a  different  interpretation,  namely,  that  the  defendant's 
Judge  is  either  the  Judge  of  the  place,  where  the  defendant  has 
his  domicile,  or  the  Judge  of  the  place  where  the  defendant 
happens  to  be,  when  the  plaintiff  convenes  him,  provided  the 
suit  does  not  relate  to  an  estate  in  land,  or  to  a  right  annexed 
to  that  estate.  In  this  latter  case,  as  property  of  that  kind  is 
to  be  held  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  is 
situated,  and  the  right  of  granting  possession  of  it  belongs  to 
the  ruler  of  that  country,  differences  relating  to  the  possession 
of  such  property  cannot  be  effectively  decided  anywhere, 
except  in  the  State  on  which  it  depends. 

If  it  were  generally  thought  desirable  to  substitute  a  more 
simple  term  in  the  place  of  the  somewhat  complicated  term 

*  private  international  law,'  we  should  have  thought  the  term 
'  inter-territorial  law  *  to  be  less  open  to  exception  than  the 
term  4  inter-municipal  law,'  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  calculated  to  express  more 
thoroughly  the  meaning  intended  by  the  phraseology.  For 
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the  term  municipal  law  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  since  it  has 
not  as  yet  lost  its  original  meaning,  as  denoting  the  law  of  a 
borough  town,  the  municipium  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  we 
still  use  the  term  in  that  sense,  for  instance,  in  speaking  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act.  The  word  'inter-municipal,' 
therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  would  fail  to  convey,  except  by 
analogy,  the  meaning  intended,  whilst  the  term  '  inter-terri- 
torial '  fully  expresses  it,  and  is  free  from  ambiguity.  Besides, 
the  term  4  inter-territorial '  seems  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  of  international  domicile. 

The  term  *  domicile '  was  originally  a  term  of  Roman 
Municipal  Law  in  the  original  sense  of  that  division  of  Roman 
Law,  the  Romans  using  it  to  determine  the  place  where  a 
Roman  citizen  had  to  discharge  municipal  burdens  (munera) 
as  a  member  of  a  definite  urban  community,  not  in  virtue  of 
citizenship  acquired  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  or  by  manumission, 
or  by  co-optation,  but  in  virtue  of  his  permanent  abode  within 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  urban  community.  On  this  was 
founded  the  distinction  between  the  civis  and  the  incola,  and 
jurisdiction  was  made  to  depend  in  many  cases  upon  the  place 
of  residence  of  the  individual,  as  distinguished  from  his  place 
of  birth.  The  question  of  domicile  lost  its  importance  after 
the  ponquest  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  barbarians,  as  for  a 
long  time  a  system  of  personal  laws  prevailed,  the  Lombard 
living  under  the  Lombardic  law,  the  Roman  under  the  Roman 
law,  precisely  as  in  British  India  the  principle  of  personal 
laws,  which  was  recognised  by  the  laws  of  Menu,  was  affirmed 
in  1781  by  an  English  Act  of  Parliament  (21  (x.  III.  c.  70). 
The  peace  of  Westphalia,  from  which  event  we  may  date  the 
establishment  qf  permanent  embassies  at  Foreign  Courts,  and 
the  commencement  of  normal  intercourse  between  the  subjects 
of  the  various  European  Powers,  is  the  epoch  from  which  the 
legal  incidents  of  domicile  came  to  be  again  discussed  by  jurists 
under  novel  circumstances  with  reference  to  the  residence  of 
such  subjects  in  different  territories,  and  not  as  in  the  Roman 
system  of  law  with  reference  to  their  residence  in  different 
places  within  the  same  territory,  namely,  the  Roman  Empire. 
Sir  Robert  Phillimore  has  observed,  in  treating  of  the  Law  of 
Domicile, '  that  as  the  subjects  of  one  kingdom  began  to  migrate 
into  and  reside  in  other  countries,  the  various  questions  arising 
from  a  conflict  between  the  municipal  regulations  of  their 
original  and  of  their  adopted  country  gave  importance  to  the 
Law  of  Domicile,  and  rendered  the  maintaining  an  uniformity 
of  rules  respecting  it  in  Christendom  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence.'  Further,  with  the  increasing  value  of  personal 
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property,  inasmuch  as  personal  property  is  held  under  the 
Law  of  Nations  to  accompany  the  person  of  the  owner, 
although  in  fact  it  may  be  apart  from  it,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  of  importance  to  have  some  rule  of  law  to 
determine  the  legal  incidents  of  moveable  property,  and  the 
doctrine  of  domicile — in  other  words,  the  doctrine  that  personal 
property  having  no  situs  of  its  own  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
domicile  of  the  owner — has  been  affirmed  in  England  by  a  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Campbell,  in  the  course  of 
that  judgment,  whilst  over-ruling  a  decision  of  the  Scotch 
Court  of  Exchequer,  took  occasion  to  remark  that '  the  doctrine 
of  domicile  has  sprung  up  in  Great  Britain  very  recently,  and 
that  neither  the  Legislature  nor  the  Judges  thought  much  of  it 
at  first,  but  it  is  a  very  convenient  doctrine,  and  it  solves  the 
difficulty  with  which  this  case  is  surrounded.' 1 

The  doctrine,  however,  of  domicile  has  of  late  become  ex- 
tremely intricate  from  the  circumstance  that  so  many  of  the 
ancient  criteria  of  domicile  have  become  valueless  as  proofs  of 
an  intention  of  an  individual  to  put  off  one  nationality  and  to 
put  on  another.  The  story  is  well  known  of  Lord  Brougham 
desiring  to  become  a  Frenchman  without  ceasing  to  be  an 
Englishman,  but  in  vain.2  The  modification  of  the  statute  law 
respecting  alienage  in  England  admits  of  a  foreigner  acquiring 
a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil  of  England  without  becoming 
naturalized,  whilst  he  may  be  at  the  same  time  allowed  by  the 
law  of  the  country  of  his  origin  to  retain  a  permanent  interest 
in  its  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  personal  property, 
the  ubiquity  of  commercial  investments  in  the  present  day  ren- 
ders it  most  difficult  for  Courts  to  determine  which  is  the  princi- 
pal establishment  of  a  merchant,  who  has  comptoirs  in  London 
and  in  New  York,  in  Calcutta  and  in  Japan.  If  his  principal 
establishment  can  be  determined,  that  is  held  to  be  the  seat  of 
his  domicile,  but  if  that  question  cannot  be  cleared  up,  courts 
fall  back  on  his  domicile  of  origin,  so  that  it  may  happen  that 
the  validity  of  the  merchant's  last  will  and  testament  is  deter- 
minable by  a  law  quite  different  from  his  intention,  and  he  may 
die  intestate,  although  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  his  will  in 
due  form  of  law.  Besides,  in  some  countries,  allegiance  and 
not  domicile  is  held  to  be  the  proper  test  of  the  civil  right  of 
testament.  Thus  if  a  natural-born  Italian  who  has  acquired 
a  domicile  under  the  Law  of  Nations  in  England  should  die  in- 

1  Thompson  v.  The  Advocate-General.  12  Clark  and  Finell/s  Reports  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  p.  1. 

*  The  correspondence  is  printed  in  Marten's  Nouveau  Bieueil  de  Traitis,  par 
Murhard,  t.  xi.  p.  437. 
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testate  at  Naples,  English  Courts  will  hold  that  the  succession 
to  his  moveable  property  is  governed  by  the  law  of  England 
as  the  country  of  his  domicile,  whilst  Italian  Courts  will  hold 
that  the  succession  to  his  property  is  governed  by  the  law  of 
Italy  as  being  the  country  of  his  origin.  Accordingly,  his 
personal  property  in  Italy  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
law  of  Italy,  and  his  personal  property  in  England  will  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  English  law,  and  thus  it  will  happen  that 
his  personal  property  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  two  dif- 
ferent systems  of  laws — a  result  never  contemplated  by  the  party 
deceased.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  case  where 
a  party  under  similar  circumstances  has  made  a  will  of  his 
personal  property,  some  portion  of  which  is  invested  in  Italian 
securities  and  another  portion  in  English  securities.  We  may 
suppose  the  case  where  the  party  has  made  his  will  according 
to  the  forms  required  by  the  law  of  England,  the  country  of 
his  domicile  of  choice.  His  executors  will  be  entitled  to  ob- 
tain probate  of  such  a  will  in  an  English  registry,  and  to  ad- 
minister to  his  property  in  England,  but  the  party  will  have 
died  intestate  according  to  the  law  of  Italy,  as  the  legal  forms 
of  executing  a  will  in  Italy  differ  from  the  legal  forms  en- 
joined by  the  English  Wills  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
country  such  as  Switzerland,  where  a  testamentary  domicile  is 
acquired  by  residence  for  a  comparatively  short  time  unaccom- 
panied by  the  intention  of  making  a  permanent  home  in  that 
country,  an  Englishman,  who  has  made  his  will  according  to 
the  forms  required  by  the  English  Statute  Law,  will  be  found 
to  have  died  intestate  according  to  Swiss  law.  Further,  the 
Swiss  tribunals  will  assert  their  right  to  distribute  according 
to  Swiss  law  his  personal  property,  wherever  it  may  be  situ- 
ated. The  inconvenience  of  this  complication  has  induced 
the  British  Legislature  to  pass  a  statute  (24  &  25  Vict* 
c.  121),  under  which  it  is  provided  'that  where  treaties 
to  that  effect  have  been  entered  into  with  Foreign  Powers,  no 
British  subject  going  to  reside  abroad  shall  lose  his  British 
domicile  for  testamentary  purposes,  unless  such  British  subject 
shall  have  been  resident  in  a  foreign  country  for  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  his  decease,  and  shall  have  made  and 
deposited  in  a  public  office  in  such  foreign  country  a  declara- 
tion in  writing  of  his  intention  to  become  domiciled  in  the 
foreign  country/  Great  Britain  has  already  entered  into  such 
a  treaty  with  Switzerland,1  where  a  diplomatic  difficulty  of  a 
serious  character  has  been  experienced  in  regard  to  the  canton 

1  Declaration  signed  at  Berne,  August  27,  1872.  Hertslet's  Commercial 
Treaties,  roLxi.p.  874. 
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of  Vaud.  A  British  subject  was  the  leaseholder  of  a  villa 
residence  in  that  canton  at  the  time  of  his  death,  when  the 
authorities  of  the  canton  set  up  a  claim  to  succession  duty  in 
all  his  property  wheresoever  situated,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  domiciled  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  England.  The  deceased  party  had  a  house 
in  London,  which  had  been  for  many  years  his  usual  residence, 
and  a  house  and  large  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  and  there  could 
not  be  any  reasonable  dispute  that  his  testamentary  domicile 
under  the  Law  of  Nations  was  British  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  example  of  Switzerland  in  the 
matter  of  this  Treaty  should  be  followed  by  other  countries,  for 
it  is  not  merely  the  testamentary  capacity  of  a  British  subject 
which  is  at  stake  in  the  present  vague  state  of  the  law,  but  a 
foreign  State  will  be  entitled  to  claim  succession  duty  in  respect 
of  his  personal  property,  if  he  has  acquired  a  foreign  domicile. 
As  regards  the  forms  required  by  British  law  to  give  validity 
to  the  execution  of  a  will,  the  late  Lord  Kingsdown,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  modern  English  jurists,  has  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  the  case  where  a  British  subject,  under  the  erroneous 
belief  that  he  has  acquired  a  domicile  in  a  foreign  country,  has 
made  his  will  according  to  the  forms  required  by  the  law  of 
that  country.  Before  24  &  25  Vict  c.  114,  such  a  will  would 
have  been  declared  invalid  if  submitted  to  a  British  Court  for 
probate.  It  has  been  provided  by  that  statute,  known  as  Lord 
Kingsdown's  Act,  that  every  will  made  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  a  British  subject,  whatever  may  be  the  domicile  of 
such  person  at  the  time  of  making  the  same  or  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  shall,  as  regards  personal  estate,  be  held  to  be  valid 
for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  to  probate  in  England  and 
Ireland,  or  to  confirmation  in  Scotland,  if  the  same  be  made 
according  to  the  forms  required  either  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  same  was  made,  or  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
such  person  was  domiciled  when  the  same  was  made,  or  by  the 
laws  then  in  force  in  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominion  where 
he  had  his  domicile  of  origin.  It  is  further  provided  that  no 
will  shall  be  held  to  be  revoked  or  to  have  become  invalid,  nor 
shall  the  construction  thereof  be  altered  by  reason  of  any 
subsequent  change  of  domicile  of  the  person  making  the  same. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  had  been 
brought  to  Lord  Kingsdown's  attention,  that  under  this  statute 
the  holograph  will  of  a  British  subject,  if  made  abroad  in  any 
country  where  the  Code  Napoleon  is  received,  will  be  entitled 
to  probate  in  an  English  testamentary  Court,  whilst  it  would  be 
rejected  as  invalid  by  the  same  Court  if  it  had  been  made  in 
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England.    It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  matter  of  regret 
that,  when  the  Wills  Act  of  her  present  Majesty  was  passed  in 
1837,  under  which  the  execution  of  a  will  in  England  has  been 
fenced  in  with  very  strict  formalities,  the  holograph  will — in  other 
words,  a  will  drawn  up  entirely  in  the  testator's  own  hand- 
writing, and  dated  by  him  and  subscribed  with  his  name — 
was  not  retained  as  a  valid  will,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  allowed 
to  be  a  valid  will  in  every  other  civilised  country  of  Europe, 
The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  somewhat  curious.    In  a 
conversation  which  I  had  many  years  ago  on  the  subject  with 
the  late  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis,  one  of  the  burgesses  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  supported  a 
proposal  in  Parliament  that  the  holograph  will,  which  was 
a  valid  will  before  the  statute  of  the  Queen  was  passed,  should 
be  still  recognised  in  English  Courts  of  Probate  a9  a  valid  will ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  was  induced  to  reject  the  proposal 
by  an  anecdote  narrated  by  the  late  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg, 
formerly  Advocate- General  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  respect- 
ing a  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  which  illustrated 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  facility  of  forging  the  hand- 
writing of  an  individual.    But  as  the  Wills  Act  of  Victoria 
now  stands,  both  the  signature  of  the  testator  and  the  signatures 
of  the  witnesses  may  have  been  forged,  and  if  care  has  been 
taken  that  the  attestation  clause  is  in  due  form,  vouching  for  the 
execution  having  been  made  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute,  no  affidavit  would  be  required  in  the  Probate 
Registry  as  to  the  identity  of  the  pretended  witnesses,  and  the 
fraud  would  pass  unchallenged  as  readily  as  in  the  case  of  a 
holograph  will.    I  still  hope  that  the  day  may  come  when  a 
British  subject  will  be  allowed  to  make  a  valid  holograph  will 
within  the  United  Kingdom  equally  as  in  foreign  countries 
where  the  Code  Napoleon  prevails,  so  that  in  this  respect  there 
may  be  an  assimilation  of  the  testamentary  law  of  England  with 
the  general  testamentary  law  of  the  continent  of  Europe.1  The 
more  formal  mode  of  executing  a  will  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  both  present  at  the  same  time,  who  shall  subscribe 
their  names  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  and  of  each  other, 
may  still  be  retained  precisely  as  the  more  formal  mode  of 
executing  a  will  in  the  presence  of  four  witnesses  and  a  notary 
public  is  retained  by  the  Code  Napol&ra. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  important  topic,  namely,  the 
assimilation  of  the  laws  of  different  nations  in  certain  matters. 
I  have  suggested  an  assimilation  of  the  testamentary  law  of 
England  with  that  of  the  Continental  States  of  Europe  in 
1  In  the  goodaof  Lacroix,  Law  Reports,  vol.  ii.  Probate  Division,  p.  94,  a°  1877. 
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respect  of  declaring  the  holograph  will  to  be  everywhere  a  valid 
will.  This  is  the  more  desirable  in  the  present  day,  as  in  that 
case  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  and  subtle 
enquiries  to  determine  the  character  of  the  testator's  domicile 
at  the  time  when  he  made  his  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
With  regard  to  marriage,  the  question  is  not  so  simple. 
Domicile  is  held  by  the  Law  of  Nations  to  be  decisive  of  the 
capacity  of  a  person  to  marry,  and  there  is  little  chance  of 
nations  agreeing  upon  a  common  standard  of  capacity,  inasmuch 
as  the  question  is  not  simply  one  of  morals,  but  is  mixed  up 
with  religious  considerations.  But  as  regards  the  conditions  to 
be  observed  preliminary  to  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  it  is 
unreasonable  that  in  a  contract  of  the  jus  gentium,  for  such  is 
the  character  of  the  contract  of  marriage  from  the  jural  point 
of  view,  the  observance  of  any  other  forms  should  be  required 
beyond  such  as  are  required  by  the  Lex  Loci.  Such  is  the 
view  adopted  by  the  law  of  England  as  to  the  proclama- 
tions required  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage.  It  regards  such 
proclamations  as  matters  of  order,  the  observance  of  which 
is  enjoined,  but  the  non-observance  of  which,  except  where 
there  is  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  both  parties,  is  not  necessarily 
fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  non-observance  of  certain  preliminary  procla- 
mations at  the  domicile  of  either  party  is,  under  the  letter  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  an  impedimentum  dirimens,  which  renders  the 
marriage  invalid,  and  this  rule  is  maintained  by  the  Code  in  the 
case  where  a  Frenchman  intermarries  with  an  Englishwoman 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  a  marriage  has  frequently 
been  declared  by  French  tribunals  to  be  invalid  upon  a  rigid 
interpretation  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  but  of  late  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  French  Courts  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
married  parties,  where  they  have  not  acted  in  bad  faith,  and 
such  a  marriage  has  recently  been  upheld  as  valid  by  a  French 
tribunal,1  where  it  had  been  clearly  established  that  the  neglect 
of  the  French  subject  to  observe  in  France  the  preliminary 
forms  required  by  the  Code  Napoleon  had  not  been  intentional 
on  his  part  with  the  object  of  contracting  a  clandestine  marriage. 
It  was  thought  desirable  by  the  late  Archbishop  Sumner,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  International  Exhibition  in  London,  to 
gend  round  a  circular  letter  to  the  clergy,  calling  their  attention 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Code  Napoleon  in  cases  where  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  put  up  banns  for  the  solemnization  of 
a  marriage  between  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishwoman.  It 

>  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  June  27,  1878.  Journal  du  Droit  International 
Prive,  1878,  p.  609. 
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is  now  equally  desirable  that  the  requirements  of  the  Code 
Napoleon,  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  French  subjects  in 
foreign  countries,  should  be  generally  known,  although  French 
Courts  may  in  the  present  day  be  disposed  to  apply  a  more 
equitable  jurisprudence  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Code. 

Marriage,  the  most  important  contract  of  human  life,  would 
thus  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence,  that  the  validity  of  a  contract  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  made.  This 
anomaly  is  maintained  upon  a  principle  of  public  policy,  for 
marriage  is  a  contract  sui  generis,  which  confers  the  status  of 
legitimacy  upon  offspring  with  all  the  consequential  rights  and 
duties  resulting  therefrom  ;  it  gives  rise  to  consanguinity  and 
affinity — in  fact,  it  builds  up  the  family,  which  is  the  corner 
stone  of  the  fabric  of  civil  society.  Uhlike  other  contracts,  it  is 
not  allowed  by  any  State  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  agreement 
of  the  parties,  nor  can  it  be  dissolved,  at  least  amongst  Christian 
nations,  by  the  mere  mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  come  to  the  remedies  for  the  non-obser- 
vance of  the  contract,  the  general  principle  prevails,  namely, 
that  the  parties  can  only  enforce  their  mutual  rights  in  a  foreign 
country  to  the  same  extent  as  the  law  of  that  country  comes 
to  the  aid  of  its  subjects  in  analogous  cases. 

I  have  already  observed  that  whilst  some  countries  re- 
pudiate all  obligation  on  the  part  of  their  tribunals  to  take 
cognizance  of  contracts  made  in  a  foreign  country  according  to 
the  law  of  that  country,  other  countries,  such  as  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  will  recognise  such 
contracts,  if  they  be  not  contrary  to  the  policy  of  their  own 
laws,  and  will  enforce  such  contracts,  so  far  as  their  own  law 
affords  a  remedy  for  their  non-observance.  Hence  the  great 
importance  of  assimilating  the  laws  of  civilised  States  in  mat- 
ters which  bring  their  citizens  into  daily  relations  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  one  another.  Mr*  David  Dudley  Field,  in  ad- 
dressing the  members  of  this  Association  assembled  in  one  of  the 
Courts  of  this  great  centre  of  industry,  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago,  advocated  a  project  of  an  international  code,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  address  suggested  that  there  were  two  methods  of 
proceeding  to  accomplish  it — one  a  conference  of  diplomatists  to 
negotiate  and  sign  a  series  of  treaties  forming  the  titles  and 
chapters  of  a  code ;  the  other  the  preparation  by  a  committee  of 
publicists  of  a  code  which  should  embody  the  matured  judg- 
ments of  the  best  thinkers  and  most  accomplished  jurists,  and 
then  procuring  the  sanction  of  the  different  nations.  The  latter 
method  he  considered  to  be  the  most  feasible,  and  he  was  pro- 
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bably  right  in  his  view,  as  far  as  public  international  law  is 
concerned,  that  diplomatists  could  only  be  usefully  employed 
to  negotiate  a  code  of  international  law  after  the  details  of  it 
had  been  approved  by  the  matured  judgment  of  reflecting  and 
impartial  experts.  But  as  regards  private  international  law 
something  more  is  required  to  procure  the  general  acceptance 
of  a  code,  namely,  the  consent  of  the  parties  whose  interests 
will  be  affected  by  it,  and  in  whose  interest  the  present  system 
of  customary  law  has  grown  up.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
associations  like  the  present  are  of  advantage  in  bringing  to- 
gether  and  in  uniting  in  common  consultation  the  jurist  and 
the  merchant— the  one  who  has  to  protect  the  rights  of  parties 
the  other  who  represents  their  interests.  The  labour  of  pre^ 
paration  will  be  wasted  by  the  jurist,  if  he  cannot  satisfy  the 
merchant  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  of  international 
commerce,  that  certain  conflicts  of  private  international  law 
should  be  appeased  by  the  assimilation  of  the  law  of  different 
countries.  The  tendency  to  assimilation  was  never  so  strong 
as  it  is  now,  for  since  the  fetters  of  international  trade  have 
been  materially  lightened,  commercial  intercourse  between 
different  countries  has  increased  to  an  extent  hardly  anticipated 
by  the  most  sanguine  advocate  of  free-trade,  and  the  inconve- 
nience of  diversity  of  law  in  matters  of  common  interest  has 
come  to  be  universally  recognised. 

A  few  words  may  not  be  inopportune  as  to  the  relation  of 
this  Association  to  a  sister  Association,  which  has  lately  held  a 
series  of  conferences  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city 
The  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law 
of  Nations  came  into  existence  about  seven  years  ago,  and  we 
have  to  thank  our  brethren  of  the  United  States  for  the'  impulse 
which  they  were  the  first  to  give  to  its  formation.   It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  customary  Law  of  Nations  in  matters  of  commercial 
intercourse  is  to  be  codified,  that  result  must  be  brought  about  by 
the  consent  of  nations  to  adopt  an  uniform  system  of  written 
law  in  such  matters.    For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  assent 
there  is  obviously  need  of  common  consultation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  different 
nations  of  Europe,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  to  bring  about  that  common  consultation  by  holding 
successive  conferences  in  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  Europe 
It  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  Association  to  hold  its  con- 
ferences  in  foreign  countries,  but  it  has  a  very  important  field 
of  duty  within  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  it  co-operates 
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most  advantageously  with  the  sister  Association  in  enlisting  the 
support  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  British  people  in  favour  of 
such  reforms  in  private  international  law  as  may  bring  about 
uniformity.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Europe 
at  one  time  enjoyed  a  common  system  of  law  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  substance  of  the 
laws  of  each  European  nation,  where  they  find  any  counterpart 
in  the  law  of  their  fellow  nations,  is  of  common  origin;  and  so 
far  as  any  discrepancy  exists,  that  discrepancy  is  of  secondary 
importance,  and  may  be  got  rid  of  without  material  sacrifice ; 
but  time  is  a  necessary  element  to  bring  about  so  beneficial  a 
change.  The  knowledge,  however,  of  this  latter  fact  should 
not  paralyse  the  courage  which  every  extensive  enterprise  de- 
mands. We  must  rest  satisfied,  as  individuals,  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  we  are  advancing  the  cause  of  truth  when  we  are 
pointing  out  and  paving  the  way  to  it  by  settling  the  prelimi- 
nary questions  and  problems  upon  which  all  success  depends, 
and  whereby  we  may  help  others  to  reach  the  goal  at  which 
we  ourselves  may  not  be  permitted  to  arrive. 

Meanwhile,  other  Associations  are  being  formed  in  other 
countries  with  the  view  of  co-operating  to  bring  about  a  common 
agreement  to  '  give  and  take ' — in  other  words,  to  make  mu- 
tual concessions  in  matters  not  essential — on  questions  of  in- 
ternational law  affecting  private  interests,  so  as  to  establish  an 
uniformity  of  law,  where  there  is  now  an  unnecessary  and  pre- 
judicial diversity.  The  work  of  the  individual  in  this  great  under- 
taking may  be  as  transient  as  that  of  the  individual  torchbearers 
in  the  ancient  race  of  the  torchbearers  at  Athens,  in  which  each 
runner,  before  he  fell  exhausted  in  the  race,  handed  on  his  torch 
to  a  fresh  runner,  and  through  a  chain  of  successive  runners 
it  was  borne  at  last  in  triumph  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.  It 
is  not  too  bold  a  presumption  to  forecast,  that  the  torch  which 
this  Association  has  kindled,  and  which  its  sister  Association  has 
taken  up  in  matters  of  international  law,  will  be  carried  for- 
ward by  a  succession  of  faithful  followers  in  the  race,  until  at 
last  the  goal,  which  we  have  all  in  common  in  view,  will,  after 
much  and  enduring  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  come 
after  us,  be  triumphantly  attained.1 

1  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address,  the  President  remarked,  in  regard  to  the 
Marriage  Laws,  that  Sir  Travers  Twiss  had  stated  the  difficulty  of  the  jm 
matrimonii  in  contingencies  where  the  parties  contracting  a  marriage  were  of 
different  nationalities,  and  upon  that  he  desired  to  ask  a  question,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  in  Manchester  a  population  of  very  manifold  nationalities,  and  such 
marriages  might  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  a  clergy- 
man would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  if  he  was 
not  satisfied  that  either  of  the  parties,  if  ot  foreign  nationality,  had  complied  with 
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the  legal  requirements  of  his  or  her  own  country ;  because,  ordinarily,  the  clergy 
performed  that  ceremony  whenever  the  parties  had  complied  with  the  lex  loci — 
that  was  to  say,  with  the  requirements  of  our  English  law.  If  such  marriages 
were  liable  to  be  voided  in  the  country  to  which  the  married  persons  might 
ultimately  resort  and  become  domiciled,  very  serious  results,  it  seemed  to  him, 
might  follow. 

8ir  Travbbs  Twiss  said  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  the  Bishop  what 
he  should  do.  He  would  be  justified  in  supporting  any  of  his  clergy  who  required 
proof  before  solemnising  a  marriage  between  a  foreigner  and  a  British  subject,  that 
the  former  was  in  a  capacity  to  marry — in  other  words,  had  complied  with  the 
law  of  his  country.  He  (Sir  Travers)  was  the  adviser  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  occasion  to  which  reference  had 
been  made.  It  so  happened  that  it  had  become  the  practice  of  Frenchmen  to  come 
over  to  Folkestone  (which  was  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury),  marry  there,  and  re- 
turn to  France,  where  according  to  French  law,  their  marriage  was  illegal.  When 
the  first  International  Exhibition  took  place  in  1851,  it  was  thought,  on  consultation 
with  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  clergy  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  them  to  demur,  and  in  fact  to  decline,  to  solemnise  a  marriage 
unless  they  were  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  invalidity  attaching  to  their  act. 
Of  course  neither  our  statute  law  nor  the  rubrics  of  the  Church  bound  the  clergy 
in  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Fbbbxand  said  he  believed,  notwithstanding  the  advice  given  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  that  many  such  marriages  had 
taken  place,  with  very  serious  consequences  to  the  parties  concerned.  Was  not 
something  wanted  beyond  the  mere  discretion  which  Sir  Travers  Twiss  said  the 
clergy  had  the  right  to  exercise,  and  which  the  Bishop  would  be  entitled  to  confirm  ? 
.Should  there  not  be  an  international  agreement,  more  particularly  between  this 
country  and  France,  which  would  put  a  stop — more  than  the  discretion  properly 
exercised  by  the  clergy  could  do— to  irregularities  in  future  ? 

Sir  Tbavmrs  Twiss  said  he  quite  assented  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Freeland, 
that  nations  should  come  to  a  common  understanding  on  questions  of  this  sort  ; 
but  how  were  we  to  persuade  the  French  to  give  up  the  principle  of  twenty-five 
years,  as  the  period  of  a  man's  capacity  to  marry,  when  ours  was  twenty-one  ? 
That  was  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  understanding  with  France.  It 
would,  however,  be  of  great  importance  if  foreign  Governments  could  be  induced, 
if  not  to  change  their  laws,  at  all  events  to  agree  upon  some  principles  by 
which  there  could  not  be  anything  so  unjust  as  that  which  had  been  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Christie  was  not  sure  whether  the  answer  given  by  Sir  Travers 
Twiss  might  not  lead  to  a  supposition  somewhat  beyond  what  was  intended.  He 
could,  be  thought,  hardly  understand  Sir  Travers  as  saying  that  if  a  Frenchman 
—apparently  resident  in  this  city,  and  giving  no  reason  for  the  supposition  that 
he  intended  to  violate  the  law  of  his  country— came  and  put  up  his  banns  as  a 
resident  here,  that  the  clergyman  would  be  entitled  to  say,  *  I  will  not  marry  you 
unless  you  produce  the  consent  of  'your  father '  (assuming  that  he  was  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age)  4  and  unless  you  bring  proof  of  proclamation  at  the 
tnairie  having  been  duly  made/  If  that  were  the  case  it  was  not  only  the  clergy- 
man who  would  be  bound  to  refuse  marriage,  but  the  district  registrar  also,  who, 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 
He  (Mr.  Christie)  hesitated  in  speaking  upon  this  subject  in  the  presence  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  authority,  but  if  there  was  any  reason  for  supposing  that  a  man  or 
woman  was  here  temporarily  residing  for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  law  of  his  or 
her  country,  then  undoubtedly  the  clergyman  or  other  official  would  be  entitled 
to  refuse.  Further  than  that,  he  thought,  it  would  be  hardly  right  for  them 
to  go. 
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ON 

EDUCATION. 

BT  THE 

HONOURABLE  LYULPH  STANLEY. 


LADIES  and  Gentlemen, — So  wide  is  the  field  of  this 
Department  that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  review 
generally  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  year,  nor  to  travel  over 
the  whole  ground  in  suggesting  work  for  the  future.  I  shall  at 
once  set  aside  any  consideration  of  the  elementary  education  of 
this  country,  and  confine  myself  to  the  subject  of  secondary 
and  higher  education. 

I  am  especially  led  to  this  because  we  have  had  lately  two 
earnest  appeals  from  a  man  of  genius,  who  is  also  intimately 
connected  with  the  cause  of  education.  I  mean  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  who  urges  us  to  take  in  hand,  as  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal political  duties  of  the  hour,  the  organisation  of  our 
secondary  instruction. 

I  need  only  remind  my  audience  of  the  two  articles  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  entitled  '  Porro  hoc 
unum  est  necessarium,'  and  *  Ecce  convertimur  ad  gentes,'  in 
which,  among  other  capital  reforms,  he  calls  upon  us  to  elevate 
the  whole  nation  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  a  liberal 
education.  Mr.  Arnold  would  throw  upon  each  district  not 
already  sufficiently  provided  with  good  Secondary  Schools,  the 
obligation  of  providing  one  or  more  ;  thus  extending  to  inter- 
mediate education  the  analogy  of  the  Act  of  1870;  and  no 
doubt  he  would  desire  that  these  schools,  when  founded,  should 
give  guarantees  of  efficient  management,  partly,  at  any  rate, 
through  the  means  of  State  supervision  or  inspection.  Mr. 
Arnold  does  not,  so  far  as  I  remember,  expressly  say  that  he 
desires  good  secondary  schools  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys,  bat 
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I  will,  for  my  part,  assume  that  it  is  all-important  that  in  any 
scheme  for  the  exteusion  of  secondary  education,  the  claims  of 
both  sexes  should  be  equally  considered. 

I  say  equally — not  merely  that  the  claims  of  girls  should 
be  considered,  but  that  they  should  be  equally  considered ;  and 
I  would  urge  this  for  one  or  two  reasons,  which  I  will  state. 
I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  on  the  ground  of  abstract  justice — of  the 
right  of  women  to  as  much  knowledge  as  men ;  I  will  put  it 
simply  on  the  ground  that  no  nation  can  be  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive which  allows  one  half  of  itself  to  be  defectively  taught 
or  allowed  to  linger  in  an  intellectual  twilight,  while  the  other 
half  rejoices  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  I  think  that  especially 
in  Catholic  countries  we  are  made  aware  of  the  extreme  injury 
which  results  to  their  civilisation  from  its  being  too  much  a 
male  civilisation.  Educated  intellectual  men  seem  too  often  to 
think  in  such  countries  that  there  must  be  a  different  mental 
standpoint  for  men  and  for  women.  Some  say  that  woman 
would  lose  much  of  her  charm  if  she  became  too  reasonable  ; 
others  that  the  forms  of  thought  which  they  have  cast  off 
must  be  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  police  of  the 
weaker  sex. 

1  can  conceive  of  few  greater  misfortunes  than  that,  in  the 
laborious  march  onward  of  the  human  mind,  men,  admittedly 
the  stronger,  and  on  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of 
thought,  of  discovery,  and  of  action  must  fall,  instead  of  being 
aided  and  encouraged  by  the  intelligent  sympathy,  often  by  the 
active  co-operation,  of  the  women  most  nearly  related  to  them, 
should  feel  that  not  only  are  they  not  supported,  but  that  often 
their  best  thoughts,  their  most  earnest  aspirations,  are  sources 
of  terror  and  repugnance  to  the  women  dearest  to  them.  This 
evil  would  be  bad  enough  even  if  women  were  so  inferior 
to  men  that  we  could  not  expect  any  of  them  to  contribute 
personally  to  the  work  of  human  progress;  but,  put  their 
capacity  at  the  lowest,  and  all  must  admit  that  there  will  be 
not  a  few  women  who  are  themselves  well  fitted,  if  properly 
trained,  to  make  their  own  contribution — and  no  inconsiderable 
one— to  the  mental  advance  of  the  race. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  hold  that  even  though  the  active 
work  of  the  world  must  mostly  be  done  by  men,  still  the  intel- 
lectual preparation  should  be  common  to  both  sexes  in  order 
that  women  shall  second  men's  efforts  and  not  impede  them. 
In  the  ancient  world  the  Spartan  maidens  were  trained  to 
valour  and  to  warlike  feeling;  not  that  they  were  to  fight 
themselves,  but  that  the  men  might  feel  through  their  admira 
tion  or  contempt  an  additional  spur  to  patriotism  and  fortitude; 
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and  who  can  doubt  that  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world 
many  a  man  has  been  elevated  or  degraded  through  the  high 
thought  or  the  vulgar  pettiness  of  the  women  with  whom  he 
associates  ? 

In  joining,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  the 
demand  for  an  extended  and  efficient  organisation  of  our  secon- 
dary education,  I  urge  that  we  should  work  for  both  sexes 
alike,  and  not  act  as  though  the  education  of  girls  were  a 
good  work  indeed,  but  one  of  secondary  importance,  to  be 
taken  in  hand  when  the  education  of  the  boys  has  been  made 
secure.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  thorough  scholastic  education  of 
women  is  not  more  important  than  that  of  men.  For  after  all, 
men,  by  the  necessities  of  life,  must  always  pick  up  the  educa- 
tion of  experience,  and  of  contact  and  conflict  in  competition 
with  other  men,  which  braces  the  energies  and  develops  power 
more  than  any  lecture-room  or  system  of  examinations.  But 
women  must  get  their  instruction  systematically,  or  they 
will  hardly  get  it  at  all ;  their  after  life,  necessarily  for  most 
of  them  spent  in  home  duties,  withdraws  them  from  that 
active  contact  of  mind  with  mind  by  which  the  professional  man 
and  the  business  man  are  continually  growing  in  experience 
and  in  maturity  of  judgment. 

I  hope  that  in  any  future  legislation  concerning  secondary 
instruction,  we  shall  not  see  merely  general  words  such  as 
were  inserted  in  the  Endowed  Schools  Act — words  which 
have  hitherto  been  almost  nugatory  in  their  effect — but  that 
equality  in  the  provision  of  educational  facilities  will  be  in- 
sisted upon  for  both  sexes. 

If  we  can  agree  that  the  secondary  education  of  the  nation 
should  be  a  matter  of  national  concern,  the  next  question  is, 
in  what  way  should  the  necessary  provision  be  made  ?  And 
here  we  are  naturally  called  upon  to  consider  what  provision 
is  already  made,  and  how  far  can  the  new  organisation  be 
made  to  fit  in  with  that  which  already  exists. 

We  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  vast  wealth  which  we 
have  inherited  from  our  ancestors  in  the  shape  of  educational 
endowments,  a  wealth  so  vast  that  it  seems  to  many  that 
properly  applied  it  might  save  this  generation  any  farther 
expense.  But  some  urge  that  these  endowments  were  meant 
for  the  poor,  and  should  be  applied  to  primary  education.  Of 
course  the  history  of  each  endowment  must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  will  be  found  of  most  of 
these  endowments  that  they  were  intended  for  the  poor.  The 
language  which  runs  through  the  instruments  of  foundation, 
commonly  proves  this  distinctly.    But  the  founders  usually 
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intended  to  benefit  the  poor  by  giving  them  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  possible. 

I  think  it  will  appear  in  the  original  statutes  and  charters 
both  of  our  colleges  at  the  Universities,  and  of  our  great 
grammar  schools,  that  as  a  rule  founders  desired  to  do  what  we 
are  now  desiring  to  do — to  bring  liberal  education  to  the  door 
of  all,  so  that  all  might  profit  to  the  full  extent  of  their  mental 
ability.  In  the  lapse  of  time  many  conditions  have  become 
obsolete,  many  provisions  for  study  have  turned  out  unsuitable. 
Sometimes  the  wealth  of  the  endowment  has  far  outgrown  the 
needs  of  the  locality  to  be  benefited.  Where  special  sums  were 
apportioned  to  special  objects,  the  changes  in  the  value  of 
money  have  rendered  the  amounts  absurd,  and  have  often 
resulted  in  a  large  unapportioned  surplus,  which  legal  techni- 
calities have  presented  to  the  trustees  as  their  private  estate. 
In  all  these  cases  a  very  wide  discretion  of  readjustment  and 
redistribution  has  been  made  necessary,  and  has  now  in  so 
many  instances  been  granted  by  Parliament,  that  the  propriety 
of  readjustment  and  of  modification  is  now  very  generally 
recognised,  and  the  old  cry  of  spoliation,  once  so  powerful,  has 
almost  subsided  into  a  grumble. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  point  on  which  the  power  of  modifi- 
cation is  still  strongly  challenged,  and  that  is  the  ecclesiastical 
character  or  the  religious  denomination  of  the  foundation. 

All  must  feel  that  in  any  new  organisation  of  our  advanced 
instruction  the  basis  must  be  unsectarian.  The  time  has  long 
passed  away  when  the  Established  Church  could  claim  to  be 
national  in  such  a  sense  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  exclusive  control 
of  our  higher  education,  and  recent  legislation  has  generally 
recognised  this.  It  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  reorganisation 
of  an  old  foundation  to  require  that  either  the  governing  body  or 
the  head  master  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Undoubtedly  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  would  have 
opened  more  schools  than  the  more  recent  Act  has  done,  but 
we  may  fairly  expect  that  in  a  few  years  many  foundations 
which  still  retain  a  denominational  character  will  be  thrown 
open,  and  the  old  endowments  inherited  from  the  past  will  be 
organised  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  any  new  establishments 
which  the  law  may  hereafter  create.  Of  course  the  endow- 
ments of  the  various  nonconforming  bodies,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic,  stand  on  a  different  footing.  They  were 
always  avowedly  sectarian,  and  founded  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  national  religion  and  its  influence.  But  endowments  coupled 
with  the  national  Church,  more  especially  at  a  time  when  any 
other  endowment  would  have  been  illegal,  raise  no  similar  pre* 
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sumption  that  they  should  now  be  devoted  to  a  section  of  the 
nation  and  not  to  the  whole.    It  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret 
that  some  of  the  most  splendid  foundations  of  the  past  have, 
from  their  very  splendour,  been  captured  by  the  class  who 
stand  the  least  in  need  of  them ;  and  that  such  a  school  as 
Eton,  for  instance,  with  all  its  wealth,  should  be,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  its  wealth,  unapproachable  except  by  the  wealthy. 
It  may  be  that  the  abuse  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  some  of 
our  largest  public  schools  that  it  can  hardly  be  eradicated.  In 
any  future  legislation  care  should  be  taken  that  the  two  aims 
originally   combined   shall  not  again   be  dissociated — the 
bestowing  of  a  liberal  education,  and  the  bringing  that  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  the  poor.    And  scholarships,  which  are 
the  common  solution,  will  not  do  this,  for  it  is  a  more  than 
doubtful  benefit  to  a  poor  man  if  you  give  his  son  a  scholar- 
ship and  then  place  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  and  self- 
indulgence  quite  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  under  which 
he  will  have  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.     The  poet 
Clough  thirty  years  ago  pleaded   for  plainer  living  and 
higher  thinking  in  the  ancient  University  of  Oxford,  and  we 
still  need  to  make  efforts  in  that  direction  if  the  country  is  to 
prosper,  and  not  to  pursue  what  seems  to  so  many  an  ideal  of 
materialised  self-indulgence.    There  are  many  valuable  things 
in  our  great  public  schools ;  one  of  them  is  the  great  liberty 
granted  to  the  boys  and  the  consequent  development  of  manli- 
ness and  responsibility ;  but  if  the  French  might  with  advan- 
tage learn  a  lesson  from  us  in  this  respect,  we  might  learn  from 
them  the  economy  and  simplicity  of  life  which  make  the  cost 
of  their  great  Lyc6es  about  one-third  of  that  of  our  great 
fashionable  public  schools. 

But  proud  as  we  are  of  our  great  public  schools  we  must 
not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  they  are  the  type  on  which  the 
schools  of  the  future  must  necessarily  be  modelled.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  that  we  shall  try  to  restrict  within  the 
narrowest  limits  the  number  of  boarding  schools,  and  seek  to 
make  the  day  school  as  far  as  possible  the  usual  type  of  school. 

We  shall  lose  and  gain  by  this.  We  shall  lose  something 
of  the  esprit  de  corps  which  characterises  a  great  school,  we 
shall  lose  in  the  amount  jof  influence  which  the  scholars  will 
have  one  upon  another.  There  will  be  less  of  a  common  type. 
And  many  may  say  that  they  would  often  be  glad  to  lose  this ; 
the  influence  of  boys  upon  one  another,  still  more  of  girls 
separated  from  their  homes,  may  be  rather  for  bad  than  for  good. 
At  any  rate  in  a  day  school  the  home  influence  will  be  stronger. 
Scholars  will  go  there  more  to  study,  less  to  acquire  a  certain 
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character,  which  more  or  less  stamps  at  present  those  who  come 
from  a  particular  school. 

Undoubtedly,  apart  from  moral  considerations,  the  cost  of 
the  day  school  will  be  lower  than  that  of  the  boarding  school, 
and  we  may  to  a  great  extent  trace  the  conversion  of  our  old 
grammar  schools  into  boarding  schools  to  the  pecuniary  in- 
terest of  the  masters,  and  to  the  large  profit  derived  from  taking 
boarders.  Still,  there  will  have  to  be  boarding  schools  in  any 
case,  or  at  any  rate  provision  for  taking  in  boarders,  since  there 
are  many  who  live  in  the  country,  who  must  send  their  children 
away  from  home  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  superior  in- 
struction. 

Perhaps  a  good  way  to  prevent  our  town  grammar  schools 
from  becoming  expensive,  which  too  many  seem  to  consider 
convertible  with  high  class,  would  be  10  require  that  the 
boarders  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  proportion  of  the  day 
scholars.  Those  who  want  expensive  and  luxurious  schools 
should  be  required  to  provide  them  for  themselves ;  they  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  splendid  endowments 
which  were  designed  for  and  should  now  be  applied  to  quite  a 
different  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  endowments  for  higher  education,  there 
are  large  sums  devoted  by  Parliament  annually  to  the  en- 
couragement of  higher  education,  though,  with  the  want  of 
method  which  characterises  most  English  arrangements,  their 
application  has  not  been  made  so  as  to  develop  a  systematic 
course  of  higher  instruction.  Among  these  there  are  the  large 
sums  spent  annually  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Of 
the  Art  side  of  that  Department  I  do  not  propose  to  say  any- 
thing.. But  the  present  organisation  of  the  Science  side  at 
South  Kensington  does  not  seem  to  me  satisfactory.  A  recent 
Parliamentary  inquiry  has  shown  not  only  the  possibilities  of 
serious  fraud,  but,  by  the  admission  of  all,  that  systematic  cram 
is  very  generally  resorted  to  by  science  teachers.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  the  plan  of  payment  by  results  resorted  to  by  South 
Kensington  is  a  vicious  extension  of  the  plan  of  doing  every- 
thing by  examination. 

To  go  into  the  question  of  the  action  of  examination  upon 
education  would  be  too  large  a  matter  for  the  present  address, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  in  any 
way  the  principle  of  appointment  to  the  Civil  Service  and  to 
other  posts  under  Government  by  competitive  examination,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  when  we  are  dealing  with  education  that 
examination  is  only  a  test  of  instruction,  and  not  necessarily  a 
perfect  test ;  and  that  unless  very  wisely  managed  the  instruc- 
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tion  may  be  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  examination,  instead  of 
being  given  so  as  to  develop  the  understanding  of  the  pupil. 
If  payment  by  results  of  examination  be  the  mode  of  dis- 
tributing large  Government  subsidies,  we  shall  have  too  much 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  subjects  of  which  are  those 
that  pay  best  instead  of  which  educate  best.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  in  our  elementary  schools  the  main  guide  of 
teachers  in  selecting  specific  subjects  is  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  taught. 

The  last  two  years  have  witnessed  the  assignment  or 
promise  by  Parliament  of  large  sums  for  intermediate  and 
higher  education  in  Ireland,  and  these  sums  are  to  take  the 
form  mainly  of  scholarships  to  be  awarded  on  successful  com- 
petition. In  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  there  were  also 
to  be  result  fees  to  the  schools,  but  as  these  result  fees  must 
depend  on  the  examination  of  the  pupils,  the  same  influence 
will  operate  in  earning  them. 

But  I  believe  that  in  our  higher  schools  more  good  will  be 
done  by  providing  suitable  premises  and  apparatus,  with  a 
moderate  endowment,  so  moderate  that  the  teachers  must  look 
mainly  for  their  support  to  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  rather  than 
by  leaving  all  the  school  provision  to  chance  or  speculation, 
and  yearly  distributing  prizes  on  an  open  competition.  Pro- 
bably such  a  yearly  prize-giving  will  create  schools  of  some 
kind  ready  and  able  to  turn  out  prize-winners,  and  the  mana- 
gers of  these  schools,  like  those  who  prepare  young  men  for 
the  civil  service  and  for  the  army,  will  organise  their  establish- 
ments with  a  single  eye  to  winning  prizes.  But  that  is  not  a 
satisfactory  organisation  for  the  secondary  education  of  the 
country.  We  want  some  prizes  or  scholarships;  they. are  a 
useful  incentive  to  industry  and  a  reward  and  distinction.  But 
the  prize  should  not  be  the  main  motive  power  of  the  whole 
machine,  and  I  regret  that  Parliament  seems  to  be  taking  this 
lazy  way  of  discharging  its  debt  to  public  education,  by  multi- 
plying prize-giving  commissions,  and  fancying  that  it  is  thereby 
encouraging  higher  education. 

But  there  must  be  some  test  of  our  higher  schools  external 
to  themselves.  To  some  extent  it  may  be  supposed  that  parents 
will  discriminate,  and  that  a  school  will  fall  off  in  numbers  if  it  is 
badly  conducted ;  but  we  must  remember  that,  at  any  rate  with 
the  day  scholars,  they  are  tied  by  their  residence  to  one  school 
and  cannot  pick  and  choose.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  and  is  not  to 
be  desired,  that  where  the  State  gives  aid  it  should  neglect  to 
claim  the  right  of  seeing  that  the  institution  aided  is  being 
properly  administered. 
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The  idea  of  external  inspection,  which  would  have  been 
offensive  to  the  pride  of  many  schools  some  years  ago,  is  much 
more  popular  now.  Nearly  all  the  important  schools,  beginning 
with  Eton,  have  submitted  themselves  voluntarily  to  the 
Schools  Examination  Board  of  the  joint  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  I  believe  that  schoolp  numbering  upwards  of 
12,000  scholars  are  now  yearly  examined.  There  will,  there- 
fore, be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  yearly  examination  of  our 
public  schools  for  secondary  instruction. 

If  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  plan  be  adopted,  and  the  different 
localities  be  required  to  provide  higher  schools,  they  also  would, 
no  doubt,  exercise  supervision  and  cause  an  inspection  to  be 
held  of  their  schools. 

But  while  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  thorough  inspection  of 
our  higher  schools,  and  a  report  published  yearly,  in  which  the 
weaker  points  of  the  teaching  should  not  be  slurred  over,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  attempt  at  uniformity  in  the  curri- 
culum, any  attempt  to  destroy  the  individuality  of  the  school. 
The  higher  we  get  in  teaching,  the  abler  and  the  more  original 
may  we  expect  our  head  teachers  to  be,  and  they  will  not  work 
well  without  a  considerable  sense  of  freedom  for  themselves, 
and  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
responsible.  In  elementary  schools  there  is  now  perhaps  too 
rigid  a  uniformity,  and  the  inspectors  and  the  Code  between 
them,  while  they  keep  backward  schools  up  to  the  mark, 
seriously  cramp  the  energy  and  lessen  the  usefulness  of  some 
of  our  best  teachers. 

The  Government  must  be  careful  not  to  try  and  grasp  at 
too  much  management  in  our  intermediate  schools.  The  State 
sounds  a  very  fine  abstraction,  but  a  Government  department 
in  real  life  is  often  much  less  ideal  in  its  working  than  it  should 
be,  according  to  our  theories.  Besides,  it  is  undesirable  that 
the  central  authority  should  be  able,  by  dictating  the  studies,  to 
mould  the  whole  country's  mind  according  to  one  type.  The 
inspection,  therefore,  of  the  higher  schools  would,  I  think,  be 
better  committed  to  a  mixed  body,  mainly  of  an  academic  and 
scholastic  character,  on  which  the  Government  should  be  re- 
presented, but  where  it  should  not  be  supreme. 

In  considering  what  should  be  the  local  governing  body  of 
a  school,  we  must  remember  that  its  principal  duty  would  be 
the  selection  and,  if  necessary,  the  removal  of  the  head  master. 
It  would  consequently  have  to  consider  every  year  the  rej>orts 
on  the  school,  but  beyond  this  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
structure  and  plant  of  the  school,  and  the  financial  superin- 
tendence, it  would  probably  not  interfere  in  the  educational 
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organisation.  It  would,  however,  be  the  court  of  appeal  in 
case  of  any  dispute.  Such  bodies  are  being  formed  by  the 
operation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  and  the  Charity 
Commission  throughout  the  country  ;  and  while  they  should 
be  largely  representative,  they  might  well  have  a  certain 
number  of  members  selected  for  special  qualities  or  co-opted 
by  the  governing  body. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  private  enterprise  is  fast  filling  up 
the  gap  in  our  Secondary  Education,  and  that  there  is  no  need 
for  public  aid ;  that  the  middle  class  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
education  they  need,  and  are  gradually  organising  themselves  to 
provide  it.  We  may  fully  recognise  what  is  being  done  in  this 
way.  Let  me  especially  notice,  by  the  way,  the  very  successful 
beginning  that  is  being  made  in  the  higher  education  of  girls 
by  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company.  This  company 
has  now  nearly  2,800  scholars  m  attendance  at  its  schools, 
seventeen  in  number,  most  of  them  in  and  near  London,  but 
many  scattered  throughout  the  country.  These  schools  are 
giving  a  good  education  at  a  cost  of  about  12/.  to  15/.  a  year 

Eer  scholar,  and  schools  on  such  a  basis  may  be  self-supporting, 
ut  we  want  some  schools  at  a  very  much  lower  cost  than 
12/.  or  15/.  a  year.  There  are  many  persons  most  anxious  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  who  find  4/.  or  6/.  as  much  as 
they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  where  a  girls'  school  can  be  con- 
ducted for  12/.  to  15/.  a  head,  a  boys'  school,  on  account  of  the 
higher  salaries,  would  probably  cost  from  20/.  to  25/.  a  head. 

But  a  good  school  at  from  4/.  to  6/.  a  head  for  boys,  cannot 
be  made  self-supporting. 

The  well-known  Middle  Class  School  Corporation,  with  its 
great  school  at  Cowper  Street  in  London,  founded  through  the 
energy  of  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  was  endowed  with  its  site  and 
buildings,  costing  more  than  70,000/.,  and  yet  has  always  been 
in  difficulties  for  a  maintenance  fund,  the  fees  of  the  scholars 
being  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  educational  expenses.  And 
yet  that  school,  owing  to  its  great  size  (1,100  boys),  can  be 
conducted  far  more  cheaply  than  an  ordinary-sized  school  of 
from  200  to  300  scholars.  In  the  lower  classes  there  some  fifty 
boys  are  taught  in  a  class,  whereas  ordinarily  we  should  require 
a  teacher  to  every  thirty  scholars.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  if 
we  are  to  bring  Secondary  Education  within  the  reach  of  people 
of  small  incomes,  especially  of  those  living  on  wages,  that  in 
some  of  our  intermediate  schools  the  fees  should  be  small,  and 
the  schools  should  be  aided  either  by  old  endowment  or  by 
direct  public  assistance.  May  I  not  plead  for  legislation  in 
this  direction  Y    I  think  it  is  a  good  omen  for  such  an  enter-* 
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prise  that  in  this  city,  about  ten  years  ago,  was  held  a  confer- 
ence, presided  over  by  Lord  Aberdare  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
which  promoted  a  Bill,  permissive  in  its  character,  which 
foreshadowed  the  main  lines  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870. 
If  Parliament  should  be  too  timid  to  organise  a  systematic 
scheme  of  Secondary  Education  throughout  the  country, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  right  thing  to  be  done,  it  might  be 
prepared  to  go  the  length  of  a  Permissive  Bill,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  by  which  municipalities  or  county 
boards,  when  we  have  them,  might  be  permitted  to  pledge 
a  certain  rate,  say  Id.  in  the  pound,  to  the  establishment 
of  one  or  more  secondary  schools,  and  such  a  vote  might  be 
aided  by  an  equivalent  grant  from  the  Treasury.    If  such  an 
Act  were  passed,  some  of  the  large  towns  not  adequately 
supplied  with  grammar  schools,  would  probably  at  once  avail 
themselves  of  it,  and  their  example  would  gradually  spread. 
The  School  Boards  would  then  confine  themselves  to  the  work 
of  elementary  education,  or  should  the  management  of  these 
higher  schools  be  entrusted  to  the  School  Boards,  there  might 
then  be  a  proper  system  of  grading  in  the  various  public  schools. 
At  present  there  is  power  for  School  Boards  to  manage  higher 
schools,  provided  that  no  money  is  expended  on  them  from  the 
rates,  and  that  they  are  undenominational,  though,  owing  to 
the  clumsy  wording  of  the  Education  Acts,  a  doubt  has  arisen 
whether  the  limiting  words  of  the  Act  of  1870,  requiring  every 
school  managed  by  a  School  Board  to  be  a  public  elementary 
school,  do  not  restrain  the  freedom  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1873, 
to  accept  and  manage  endowments  for  higher  education.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  whether  the  management  of  the 
higher  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Board, 
of  the  Municipality,  or  of  some  composite  board.    My  great 
object  now  is  to  urge  that,  if  not  everywhere,  at  any  rate 
in  those  places  where  the  population  desires  it,  they  should 
have  power,  mainly  at  their  own  expense,  to  establish  advanced 
schools. 

I  will  not  discuss  what  should  be  the  curriculum  at  these 
schools.  I  will  only  say  this  much,  that  in  drawing  the  line 
between  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  chief  guide 
as  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  should  be  the  probable  period 
of  school  attendance.  In  an  elementary  school  whatever  can 
be  learnt  well  from  six  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  is  suitable 
matter  for  teaching.  As  to  advanced  schools,  I  would  urge 
that  alongside  of  the  ordinary  literary  schools  technical  schools 
should  be  founded  for  the  preparation  of  those  who  intend  to 
earn  their  living  by  the  work  of  their  hands.    It  is  notorious 
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that  to  a  large  extent  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  is  dying 
out,  and  we  continually  hear  the  complaint  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  skilled  and  well-trained  foremen.  Now  a  technical 
school  would  give  our  young  workmen  the  theoretic  knowledge 
belonging  to  their  craft  along  with  the  mechanical  instruction. 
Of  course  the  complete  mechanical  training  must  be  acquired 
in  the  workshop,  but  a  foundation  may  be  laid  in  such  a 
school. 

Such  schools  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent, 
but  I  was  especially  interested  in  one  I  visited  at  Rotterdam. 
The  school  is  on  the  half-time  system,  the  morning  being  devoted 
to  mental  education,  the  afternoon  to  practical  teaching  in  the 
workshop,  and  the  course  extends  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to 
sixteen.  There  the  youths  go  through  a  thorough  course  of 
drawing,  they  learn  mathematics,  some  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  the  elements  of  various  branches  of  knowledge,  according 
to  the  trade  they  will  pursue.  In  addition  the  best  practical 
workmen  are  employed  as  instructors  in  the  various  trades. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  students  leave  the  school  not  only 
with  considerable  manual  dexterity  and  aptitude,  but  with  an 
understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  practice  of 
their  trade  depends ;  and  they  are  thus  able  rapidly  to  rise  to 
positions  of  trust  and  of  authority.  If  to  the  energy  and  native 
vigour  of  our  English  workmen  we  added  an  intellectual  train- 
ing which  would  make  them  grasp  the  theory  of  their  work, 
we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  hold  our  own  in  the  race  of 
industry  in  which  we  are  now  more  closely  pressed  than  for- 
merly by  foreign  rivals.  Along  with  such  schools  as  these, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  them,  we  need  good  night 
classes  of  an  advanced  character.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ele- 
mentary night  school,  which  is  a  witness  to  our  present  and 
past  neglect  of  elementary  education,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past 

We  need  not,  in  proposing  to  organise  a  public  system  of 
Secondary  Education,  consider  the  question  whether  the  State 
should  require  any  guarantees  of  efficiency  from  those  private 
persons  who  may  undertake  the  work  of  teaching  and  con- 
ducting schools.  We  have  not  yet  undertaken  to  interfere, 
even  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools,  with  the  freedom  of  any 
person  to  take  scholars,  however  unfit  the  building,  however 
ignorant  the  teacher.  We  have  too  many  instances  of  dames' 
schools  still  kept  in  back  kitchens,  where  twenty  and  thirty 
children  are  huddled  into  a  space  not  fit  for  half-a-dozen,  and 
yet  the  inspection  which  prevents  overcrowding  in  lodging- 
houses  is  powerless  to  interfere  here.     It  is  therefore  not 
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likely  that  public  opinion  would  tolerate  any  system  of  requiring 
some  official  inspection  of  buildings  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  keep  an  advanced  school,  and  yet  some  such  registration 
and  inspection  are  desirable,  and  it  would  be  no  excessive 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  if  some  guarantees  of 
competence  were  required  of  the  teachers. 

Such  conditions  are  exacted  generally  in  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Continent ;  but  we  need  not  pursue  this  subject  further, 
because  we  may  hope  that  when  there  are  enough  good  schools 
for  secondary  education,  at  a  moderate  fee,  and  with  ample 
securities  for  efficient  and  responsible  teaching,  they  will  prove 
so  attractive  that  the  inferior  speculations  which  now  pass 
themselves  off  as  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  will  fade 
out  of  existence. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  chiefly  of  intermediate  education 
for  boys  and  for  girls.  But  there  remains  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  which  I  would  speak.  It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence 
that  we  should  be  meeting  in  Manchester  the  very  year  when 
Manchester  is  about  to  see  the  noble  educational  work  begun 
and  developed  by  private  generosity  and  by  private  enterprise, 
recognised  and  consolidated  by  the  creation  of  a  University. 

We  are  sometimes  asked,  ought  we  to  multiply  universities, 
and  we  are  warned  to  look  at  the  United  States,  and  to  see 
how  valueless  the  title  of  university  becomes,  and  how  unmean- 
ing are  academic  degrees,  when  once  the  State  grants  freely  this 
patent  of  educational  nobility  to  any  who  chooses  to  ask  for  it 

I  think  we  shall  all  be  ready  to  admit  that  no  new  uni- 
versity should  be  founded  without  ample  guarantees  for  the 
efficiency  and  breadth  of  the  studies,  and  through  adequate 
endowments  for  their  permanency.  I  will  go  further,  and 
would  add  that  existing  universities  should  only  hold  their 
charters  quam  din  bene  se  pesserint;  and  that  if  a  university, 
from  the  scantiness  of  its  numbers  and  the  poverty  of  its 
resources,  is  unable  to  furnish  that  free  intellectual  atmosphere, 
that  largeness  of  academic  culture,  which  should  be  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  true  university,  then  it  should  come  down  from 
its  high  place  and  take  some  humbler  title  more  in  accordance 
with  its  true  position.  If  there  are  too  many  universities,  do 
not  let  the  claims  of  a  growing  and  active  seat  of  learning  be 
refused,  because  Durham  and  St.  Andrews  exist  and  fail  to  do 
their  duty.  It  may  be  that  as  recent  legislation  merged  the  # 
two  Universities  of  Aberdeen  into  one,  so  future  legislation 
may  have  to  lower  the  status  of  some  other  similar  institutions ; 
but  I  hold  that  we  should  not  refuse  to  recognise  by  the 
highest  title  any  place  where,  in  fact,  the  highest  studies  are 
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successfully  pursued,  and  are  likely  to  be  permanently  fol- 
lowed. 

The  only  question,  then,  in  my  mind  is,  has  Owens  College 
such  resources,  such  a  body  of  students,  such  a  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, such  buildings,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  that  it  may 
fairly  claim  henceforward  to  be  recognised  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
university,  not  only  in  law,  but  in  that  common  estimation  which 
is  worth  more  than  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  I  think  it  has,  and  I  can  sincerely  con- 
gratulate both  Manchester  and  the  College  that  they  have  given 
striking  proof  how  in  a  very  few  years,  in  this  centre  of  indus- 
trialism, science  and  learning,  pursued  for  their  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  material  results,  have  been  able 
to  establish  themselves  and  find  a  home.  But  I  would  wish 
the  people  of  Manchester  and  the  authorities  of  Owens 
College  to  feel  that  when  they  obtain  this  charter  they  will 
pledge  themselves  in  honour  to  new  efforts.  Owens  College 
is  prosperous  as  a  college,  but  when  we  look  on  it  in  the  more 
ambitious  character  of  a  university,  we  must  say  that  its  career 
is  onfe  of  promise  only,  and  not  yet  of  full  performance.  If 
Manchester  is  to  have  a  University  worthy  of  the  name,  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  in  a  city  practically  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  with  two  millions  more  within 
an  hour  by  rail ;  and  that  city  and  that  neighbourhood  do  not 
belong  to  a  decaying  past,  but  to  an  active  present  and  to  a 
hopeful  future.  With  such  a  population  to  draw  upon,  this 
University  should  not  be  content  to  occupy  a  secondary  posi- 
tion in  the  ability  of  its  teachers,  and  in  the  attainments  of  its 
scholars,  either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  to  the  Continental 
Universities.  It  must  not  be  content  with  a  provincial  scale 
of  merit  If  it  has  no  inheritance  of  historical  associations 
from  the  past,  no  long  series  of  beautiful  buildings  from  which 
alone  an  architectural  history  of  England  might  be  written, 
no  valuable  libraries  or  art  treasures,  no  gardens  and  groves 
and  river,  it  must  set  all  these  hindrances  before  it,  as  so  many 
more  inducements,  that  what  it  may  have  it  should  have  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  vie  with  the  Universities  which  have 
all  these  priceless  glories.  The  University  to  be  founded  in 
Manchester  has  to  make  its  own  history  and  its  own  tradition, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  highest  standard  of  teaching  and  study  in 
the  University,  by  the  greatest  liberality  and  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  its  friends  and  neighbours,  that  it  will  be  able  to 
make  a  worthy  and  a  noble  one.  But  if  the  new  University 
starts  with  some  hindrances,  it  also  starts  with  many  advantages. 
An  hereditary  character  is  not  always  an  advantage.  And 
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when  Manchester  deplores  its  lack  of  historical  monuments,  it 
may  remember  that  at  Oxford  we  have  monuments  which  re- 
mind us  of  a  past  which  was  no  friend  to  learning,  or  to  free 
thought.  The  time  for  burning  reformers  is  gone  by ;  but  the 
spirit  which  burnt  them  is  always  active ;  and  even  science 
does  not  always  welcome  new  light.  Let  us  hope  that  in 
Manchester,  light,  discussion,  criticism,  speculation,  will 
always  be  rife  and  active,  and  that  the  University  will  always 
seek  to  get  the  very  best  men  as  teachers,  whether  they  agree 
with  them  or  not,  whether  they  belong  to  them  or  are  brought 
from  a  distance.  And  it  is  by  doing  tne  duty  of  a  university 
in  the  most  active  and  energetic  way,  by  teaching  and  by 
learning,  and  by  holding  both  equally  important,  that  the  heads 
of  this  University  will  both  educate  their  fellow-citizens  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of  mental  activity  as 
things  good  in  themselves,  and  will  induce  them  to  give  that 
material  aid  which  is  needed  thoroughly  to  build  up  this 
University  with  resources  equal  to  its  duties.  And  if  this  is 
done,  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  University  will  prosper. 
The  people  of  Manchester  come  to  the  nation  to  ask  for  nothing 
which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  for  themselves.  They  are 
asking  for  no  money,  and  I  believe  they  will  prove  that  they 
are  able  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  provide  as  liberally  for 
learning  as  our  forefathers  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  at  the 
[Renaissance,  and  that  England  can  do  as  much  as  our  American 
cousins,  whose  magnificent  foundations  for  the  higher  learning 
prove  that  they  know  how  to  spend  money  quite  as  well  as 
how  to  make  it.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  naming 
along  with  Mr.  Owens  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Johns  Hopkins  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Cornell  of  New  York. 

There  is  one,  special  reason  why  I  am  glad  that  Owens 
Collegefshould  obtain  its  charter  as  a  university,  and  that  is 
because  what  I  consider  the  true  meaning  of  a  university  is 
thereby  reaffirmed,  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  a  danger  that 
people  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  a  university  is  a  mere 
machine  for  examining  and  conferring  degrees.  The  English 
people  have  been  misled  by  the  accidental  and  local  history  of 
the  English  Universities  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  into 
supposing  that  it  was  the  function  of  a  college  to  teach  and  of 
a  university  to  examine  ;  and  at  last  this  mischievous  delusion 
— for  I  can  call  it  by  no  milder  name — has  grown  until  we 
have  had  statesmen  affirming  that  the  London  University, 
which  in  the  ancient  and  universal  sense  of  the  word  is  no 
university  at  all,  is  the  only  true  type.  Owens  College  has  felt 
already  in  the  short  period  of  its  existence  how  hampering  and 
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narrowing  it  is  that  the  teaching  should  have  to  follow  the 
•lead  of  an  examination  imposed  from  without,  instead  of  the 
examination  being  a  mere  test  following  and  complying  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  within. 

The  new  Irish  University,  which  is  to  come  into  existence 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Queen's  University,  is  as  yet  quite  shadowy 
and  speculative  in  its  character ;  and  some  powerful  influences 
will  no  doubt  be  at  work  to  model  it  on  the  type  of  the  London 
University.  Let  us  hope  that  the  example  of  Manchester  will 
not  be  lost,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  academic  and  learned  ob- 
jects, the  governing  body  of  the  new  Corporation  will  not  be 
dissociated  from  the  .teaching  bodies  of  the  colleges,  but  will 
be  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of  study,  of  learning,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  research  which  should  characterise  the  various 
colleges. 

An  academic  body  is  sure  in  the  long  run  to  be  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  academic  motives.  An  external  govern- 
ing body,  appointed  to  conciliate  various  political  and  theolo- 
gical factions,  will  never  come  within  the  quiet  and  purifying 
influences  of  learning  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 

I  am  not  forgetful  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  denunciation 
of  the  government  of  universities  by  professors,  and  of  the 
nepotism  which  characterised  the  Scotch  Universities  in  his 
time ;  but  public  opinion  is  more  active  now  than  it  was  then, 
and  a  union  of  several  colleges  for  joint  university  administra- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  free  from  jobbery  than  a  university 
which  is  localised  in  one  single  college.  But  the  great  protec- 
tion against  jobbery  is  the  absence  of  excessive  wealth.  We 
often  find  in  public  life  that  there  are  some  appointments  which 
are  worth  too  much  to  be  given  to  good  men.  But  so  long  as 
the  revenues  of  a  university  merely  enable  it  to  keep  up  its 
establishments  on  a  sound  footing,  and  the  teachers  must  look 
to  the  students  for  most  of  their  salaries,  the  danger  of  jobbery 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  avoided. 

There  is  another  danger  into  which  a  new  university  like  this 
one  in  Manchester  may  fall.  It  is  that  of  desiring  prematurely 
to  make  a  good  show  on  paper  in  the  number  of  its  students  and 
affiliated  colleges,  and  consequently  accepting  colleges  which 
desire  to  be  associated,  even  though  they  are  not  fully  organised 
for  advanced  teaching,  and  though  from  the  age  of  the  students 
they  be  rather  high  schools  than  colleges.  I  do  not  desire 
that  the  age  of  study  at  college  should  be  unduly  protracted ; 
indeed,  I  think  that  at  our  older  Universities  the  age  both  of 
admission  and  of  graduation  is  now  probably  quite  a  year  later 
than  it  might  be.    We  must  beware  of  so  spinning  out  the 
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period  of  study  as  to  make  the  tax  of  time  heavier  than  those 
who  have  to  get  to  practical  work  can  afford  to  pay.  I  believe 
that  with  good  methods,  and  with  industry  at  school,  young  men 
might  come  up  to  the  universities  sufficiently  prepared  before 
they  are  eighteen,  instead  of  after  nineteen,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  now.  Unfortunately  the  system  of  prize  scholarships  as 
at  present  given  tends  to  prolong  the  school  period.  While  so 
many  scholarships  are  allowed  to  be  competed  for  up  to  the 
twentieth  birthday,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  head 
masters  of  grammar  schools,  who  advertise  their  schools  through 
the  university  distinctions  of  their  pupils,  to  induce  parents  to 
keep  on  their  boys  at  school  till  the  last  minute.  But  the  con- 
sequence is  very  often  the  waste  of  a  year ;  for  the  more  pro- 
mising scholars  are  kept  on  at  school  studies  for  a  full  year  after 
they  should  have  done  with  them.  These  are  all  matters  which 
no  doubt  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  new  University.  We  need  a  large  body  of  instructed 
public  opinion  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  higher  education 
in  universities  and  other  places  of  adult  teaching,  and  every 
well-organised  institution,  such  as  this  new  University  in 
Manchester,  will  multiply  the  number  of  competent  critics, 
and  bring  before  the  minds  of  many  more  people  the  familiar 
discussion  of  questions  which  need  a  good  deal  more  consi- 
deration before  we  can  settle  our  advanced  instruction  on  a 
sound  basis. 

And  if  Manchester  succeeds,  let  us  hope  that  other  large 
towns,  such  as  Birmingham,  may  follow  its  example.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  university  education  should  not  precede 
many  careers  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  hardly 
compatible.  The  old  clerical  and  conservative  traditions  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  made  too  many  people  think  of 
the  universities  as  places  meant  only  for  the  training  of 
country  gentlemen,  clergymen,  and  barristers.  But  when  a 
large  infusion  of  the  mercantile  classes  has  secured  a  tone 
not  alien  from  the  activity  of  trade,  and  when  the  freedom  of 
studies  has  enabled  those  to  come  with  advantage  who  have 
not  been  trained  as  boys  in  the  exclusive  classical  system 
of  our  old  grammar  schools,  we  may  hope  that  for  the  handful, 
compared  with  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country,  who 
have  hitherto  sought  a  university  education,  we  shall  see  such 
a  manifold  increase  as  may  almost  reproduce  the  fabulous 
numbers  of  the  middle  ages. 

Then  by  degrees,  with  a  wider  experience,  and  with  the 
help  of  many  more  co-operating  minds,  we  shall  understand 
better  what  the  highest  education  should  be,  and  how  it  should 
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be  imparted.  For  in  spite  of  the  great  chaDge  for  the  better 
which  has  come  over  our  old  Universities,  we  are  very  far  yet 
from  being  able  to  say  that  we  understand  the  last  word  of 
educational  science,  and  that  our  organisation  and  system  of 
instruction  are  constructed  on  the  best  methods. 

And  though  some  writers  have  contended  that  the  need  for 
universities  ceased  when  printing  was  invented,  and  that  the 
modern  teacher  needs  no  lecture-room  when  he  can  speak 
through  his  book  to  the  whole  world ;  yet  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  student  will  ever  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  great  aid 
of  sympathy,  the  active  communication  and  discussion  which 
eager  young  men  find  so  stimulating,  and  which  teaches  them 
more  than  they  learn  from  their  professors  and  their  text- 
books. It  is  in  the  existence  of  a  society  animated  by  a  common 
zeal  for  learning,  and  quickening  that  zeal  by  a  generous  emu- 
lation that  we  shall  always,  among  all  changes,  find  an  over- 
whelming justification,  even  if  none  other  existed,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  university  education.  College  life,  such  as  we  have 
it  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  increases  the  opportunities  for 
this  fresh  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  but  even  without  college 
life  it  is  possible  to  find  and  make  occasions  for  the  free  associa- 
tion of  the  students  outside  of  the  lecture-room,  without  which 
we  have  only  a  small  part  of  the  good  which  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  a  university. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  put  our  Universities  in  our  great  cen- 
tres of  population,  where  they  may  be  accessible  to  as  many  as 
possible ;  but  the  friends  of  Owens  College  should  remember 
that  a  university  should  enable  its  students  to  lead  a  university 
life,  and  that  every  resource  which  will  draw  the  students  to- 
gether, and  strengthen  the  social  bond  between  them,  should 
be  used  to  the  utmost,  and  that  the  promotion  even  of  common 
games  and  amusements  is  not  beneath  the  attention  of  the 
governors  of  the  place. 

I  hope  that  these  words  of  suggestion,  mingled  with  con- 
gratulation, may  not  be  considered  presumptuous  by  those  who 
direct  the  course  of  the  College,  which  in  anticipation  of  the 
near  future,  I  venture  to  hail  as  the  newest  English  University ; 
and  I  am  glad  that,  considering  how  hard  it  is  to  find  anything 
fresh  to  say  on  this  well-worn  theme  of  education,  it  should 
have  fallen  to  my  lot  to  preside  in  a  year  so  likely  to  be 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  higher  education,  and  in  a  place 
which  has  such  claims  on  the  admiration  of  those  who  seek  to 
promote  that  education ;  and  I  will  venture  in  the  name  of  this 
Congress,  as  well  as  for  myself,  to  express  our  hearty  satisfac- 
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tion  at  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  career  of 
Owens  College,  our  sanguine  hopes  for  its  future. 

My  special  work  of  late  years  has  been  connected  with 
Elementary  Education.  As  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board,  I  must  bow  to  the  censure  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  ad- 
ministered in  the  new  Blue-book. 

'  Brutus  says  we  are  ambitious, 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man/ 

I  will  for  the  moment  submit  to  the  censure  and  own  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  but  let  me  add  that  I  would  gladly 
abandon  all  ambitious  educational  dreams  if  any  other  authority 
will  come  forward  and  establish  that  systematic  co-ordination 
of  instruction  which  shall  lead  from  the  infant  school  to  the 
universities. 

There  are  several  signs  that  in  Manchester  the  unity  of 
education  from  highest  to  lowest  is  appreciated.  The  scheme 
of  scholarships  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  grammar 
school,  the  night  classes  at  Owens  College,  show  that  in  each 
department  of  education  its  relation  to  the  other  stages  has  not 
been  forgotten.  I  hope,  then,  that  we  may  take  courage  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  place  where  we  meet,  and  from  the  ex- 
ample of  what  its  citizens  are  doing,  to  advocate  boldly  the 
national  duty  of  establishing  and  systematising  our  Secondary 
Education. 
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THOSE  who  command  attention  on  this  great  national 
question  of  public  health  do  but  scant  justice  to  the  pro- 
gress made  during  the  present  generation.  They  fix  their 
minds,  and  endeavour  to  fix  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  on 
defects  or  supposed  defects  in  law  and  administration,  until  the 
whole  scene  becomes- one  disorderly  and  unseemly  confusion  of 
blunders  and  neglects.  So  imperfect  and  inaccurate  a  view 
would  be  sufficiently  condemned  by  the  wrong  thus  done  to 
good  work  and  honest  workers.  But  this  is  a  subordinate  part 
of  the  mischief ;  good  work  and  honest  workers  must  be  con- 
tent to  wait,  and  in  patience,  to  abide  the  issue.  The  real 
evil  is  the  discouragement  to  further  reforms;  still  more 
grievous  is  the  prostration  of  energy  thus  caused  to  those  who, 
if  confident  and  hopeful,  would  combine  cheerful  toil  with  self- 
sacrificing  devotion.  Why  labour,  says  one,  unless  satisfied 
that  our  labour  is  well  directed  ?  Why  contribute  as  a  tax- 
payer or  an  owner,  exclaims  another,  unless  sure  and  certain 
that  the  tax  or  the  costly  repair  prevents  or,  at  least,  mitigates 
the  enfeebling  influence  or  the  active  disease  ? 

I  can  share  none  of  these  hesitations.  Granted  that  there 
are  problems  yet  unsolved;  admitted  that  doubts  still  attend 
the  sanitary  reformer  as  he  pursues  some  parts  of  his  course ; 
still  much  ground  is  made  for  ever  good,  and  the  area  of  un- 
certainty is  yearly  diminished  by  the  facts  which  experience 
and  science  disclose. 

Still  distant  from  the  season  of  life  when  a  man  can,  in 
well-earned  repose,  dispassionately  and  at  a  distance  review 
the  work  done  by  his  contemporaries,  I  can  already  contrast  the 
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dismal  recollections  of  early  boyhood  with  the  brighter  and  more 
joyous  scenes  of  the  days  which  now  pass. 

Dark,  indeed,  and  repulsive  was  a  Lancashire  manufactur- 
ing town  in  those  early  days,  the  memory  of  which  becomes 
even  sharper  and  more  distinct  in  outline  as  they  recede  into  the 
distance.  The  mortality  was  terrible  indeed ;  diseases  of  filth 
and  want  were  ever  present  in  the  unpaved  streets ;  accumula- 
tions of  pestilential  refuse  at  once  offended  the  senses  and 
rendered  traffic  difficult.  The  authorities  had  not  yet  been 
perplexed  by  the  task  of  comparing  rival  methods  of  removing 
sewage,  because  there  were  no  rival  methods  to  compare. 
Around  the  pump  or  public  fountain  women  used  to  gather, 
each  waiting,  not  always  in  amicable  mood,  for  the  short  hour 
during  which  the  intermittent  source  gave  forth  an  uncertain 
supply.  The  factory  light  burnt  long  before  the  more  fortunate 
boy  of  the  wealthier  sort  had  broken  his  slumber,  and  again 
shone  with  fatal  brilliancy  long  after  his  sleep  had  been  re- 
commenced in  the  coming  night.  The  collier  lad  and  his 
laborious  sire  were  still  unprotected  by  law  as  they  pursued 
their  perilous  calling  far  down  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
mine.  Schools  on  a  system  were  the  dream  of  philosophers ; 
in  their  rare  occurrence  they  were  but  suggestions  of  brighter 
possibilities ;  and  during  idle  hours  the  rude  youth  at  the 
street  corner  shot  forth  his  comments  on  the  passers-by  with 
unfailing  emphasis,  with  unwearied  pertinacity,  but,  in  all 
sorrow  be  it  said,  without  grace  of  style  or  loving-kindness  in 
sentiment. 

Happier  now  are  such  towns.  The  severity  of  preventible 
disease  has  abated.  The  streets,  for  the  most  part  well  paved, 
neither  harbour  refuse  nor  prove  unable  to  pass  forward  the 
traffic  on  which  the  industry  of  the  community  depends.  The 
sewage  is  removed  by  the  system  which,  as  I  venture  to  pre* 
diet,  will  ultimately  be  universally  accepted  in  districts  where 
the  working  class  element  is  predominant;  the  water  supply  is 
constant  and  accessible  to  every  inhabitant ;  the  gentle  opera- 
tion of  the  Factory  Acts  is  manifest  to  the  stranger  by  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  factory  hands ;  the  collier  and  his 
son  are  sheltered  in  their  labours  by  beneficent  legislation; 
and  education,  with  increased  courtesy  of  manner  and  better 
understanding  between  classes,  illustrates  the  moral  reform 
which  accompanies  the  amendment  of  physical  conditions. 

This  experience,  and  I  give  it  as  my  own,  surely  invites 
us  on.  Good  has  been  done ;  has  been  well  done,  cannot  be 
undone.  Let  us  all  then  press  eagerly  forward;  regarding  that 
which  has  failed  as  an  error  to  do  amended ;  the  far  greater 
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work  which  has  proved  a  success  as  an  encouragement  to  do 
even  better  and  greater  work  in  the  coming  years. 

Far  indeed  am  I  from  describing  this  amendment  as  uni- 
versal. But  towns  have  common  difficulties,  and  the  advance 
made  in  one  is  at  the  command  of  another.  In  Lancashire 
this  progress  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  operation  of  the 
Public  Works  (Manufacturing  Districts)  Acts.  *  The  public 
works,'  says  the  Final  Report,  i  in  the  Lancashire  district 
have  benefited  trade  by  giving  400  miles  of  good  roads  for 
tracts  of  mud.  They  have  further  added  to  local  means  of 
health  and  pleasure  by  providing  public  parks  and  recreation 
grounds  which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  formed ;  and 
they  have  also  increased  the  rental  value  of  house  property  by 
sewering,  draining,  and  by  so  removing  nuisances  from  the 
vicinity  of  dwelling-houses,  which  nuisances  if  allowed  to 
remain  would  have  been  liable  to  have  injured  human  health/ 
Beyond  and  beside  all  this,  the  protracted  though  enforced 
holiday  has  produced  a  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  factory 
population,  which  under  the  security  of  improved  factory 
legislation  they  will,  I  trust,  never  lose.  The  advance  of 
public  money,  I  may  here  remark,  was  1,750,515/.;  and  of 
this  amount  91 8,032 Z.  was  still  an  outstanding  debt  on  the 
31st  March,  1879. 

During  this  period  the  difficulties  of  the  Sanitary  Reformer 
have  exceeded  any  estimate  which  can  be  formed  by  the  mere 
spectator.  There  were  arrears  to  bring  up :  there  was  public 
ignorance:  there  was  apathy:  there  was  stolid  resistance: 
most  of  all  there  was  a  stupendous  increase  of  urban  popula- 
tion, partly  from  births,  partly  from  migration  to  the  centres 
of  industry.  As  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ransom, 
*  in  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  growth  of  our  urban  popu- 
lation from  nine  millions  to  fourteen  millions,'  while  the  energy 
of  sanitary  administration  has  been  such  that  in  towns  thus 
collected  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  embarrassment, 
the  adult  mortality  has  decreased  from  22*47  in  the  thousand 
to  22*3 — no  heavy  decrease  as  a  matter  of  statistics,  but,  when 
regard  is  had  to  the  conditions,  a  decrease  which  must  be  wel- 
comed as  a  triumph  of  administrative  and  scientific  activity. 

Details  and  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  position  are  within 
reach ;  but  it  is  injudicious  to  crowd  with  figures  a  paper  too 
short  at  best  for  the  exposition  of  general  principles. 

Furthermore,  be  it  not  forgotten,  that  as  decay,  so  likewise 
strength,  is  reproduced  in  geometrical  progression;  that  as 
regards  even  this  generation  the  new  and  improved  sanitary 
condition  will  to-morrow  rather  than  to-day  give  evidence  of 
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the  permanent  vigour  thus  conferred  on  the  human  frame ; 
that  these  ameliorations,  like  all  else  precious  to  mankind,  are 
less  known  now  to  those  who  sow  in  toil,  in  knowledge,  and  in 
hope,  than  they  will  hereafter  be  to  those  who  then  reap  in 
peace  and  joy. 

Some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  time  allotted  to  this  paper 
may  with*  possible  advantage  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
difficulties  in  practical  working,  and  deficiencies  in  legislation 
which  still  attend  our  steps  and  impede  our  work. 

The  first  great  and  fatal  hindrance  is  the  political  position 
of  the  Health  Minister.  He  is  the  President  of  a  Board  which 
does  not  exist.  He  cannot  submit  his  schemes  to  a  Cabinet 
from  which  he  is  ordinarily  excluded.  He  cannot  press  for- 
ward his  bills  amid  the  friendly  competition  of  Secretaries  or 
First  Lords,  for  he  is  neither  Secretary  nor  First  Lord.  He 
is  not  certain  that  a  provincial  deputation  will  not  pass  his 
humble  doors  and  press  on  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  Home  Office.  He  is  overshadowed  in  debate ;  and  is 
censured  by  his  political  opponents  as  less  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened than  the  Minister  who  thus  supersedes  him.  He  must 
needs  administer  under  a  sense  of  his  secondary  position.  He 
has  but  partial  command  of  bis  department ;  for  therein — to 
mention  one  defect  only — no  place  is  found  for  Factory  Enact- 
ments, or  Mining  Regulation  Statutes — Acts  which  exist  for 
health  alone,  which,  unless  justified  by  the  necessities  of  health 
and  life,  as  I,  for  one,  most  firmly  believe  them  to  be,  in  sub- 
stance if  not  in  every  minute  detail,  are  an  impertinent  inter- 
ference with  free  contract  and  an  indefensible  restraint  on 
trade.  These  are  health  enactments ;  not  police  regulations. 
Their  administration  is  the  function  of  the  Health  Minister, 
whose  daily  duties  relate  to  disease  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, who  commands  at  his  office  the  aid  of  the  highest  science, 
and  possesses  a  skilful  medical  staff  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  not  the  function  of  a  Home  Secretary,  who 
has  no  official  knowledge  of  public  health,  has  no  medical  staff 
except  such  as  is  created  for  a  special  purpose,  and  whose  mind 
engrossed  in  the  vast  and  multifarious  duties  of  his  office  can, 
some  philanthropist  of  rare  gifts  excepted,  devote  but  little 
energy  to  a  range  of  subjects  lying  outside  his  province.  Dr. 
Ballard,  within  the  Health  Department,  makes  elaborate 
reports  to  the  President  on  nuisance  effluvium  arising  from 
noxious  trades.  His  work  is  then  complete,  and  the  periodical 
inspection  of  those  works,  if  under  the  Factory  Acts,  is  rele- 
gated to  another  department.  The  officers  of  this  department 
continue  their  duties  without  reference  to  the  researches  of 
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Dr.  Ballard,  and  only  by  accident,  or  under  the  influence 
of  some  unofficial  enthusiasm,  learn  that  such  investigations 
have  occurred.  It  would  appear  mere  waste  of  time  to 
strengthen  this  position  by  fresh  arguments  did  not  experience 
prove  the  difficulty  of  carrying  into  effect  an  organic  change 
in  the  great  political  arrangements  of  this  country.  ^  To  my 
mind  the  change  has  long  appeared  a  paramount  necessity. 
Experience  since  the  constitution  of  the  new  office  has  greatly 
confirmed  that  opinion ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  those  who 
desire  the  efficient  working  of  our  laws  dealing  with  poverty 
and  disease  should  devote  their  fullest  energies  to  a  reform 
which  will  place  the  Minister  who  deals  with  these  subjects  on 
an  equality  with  those  who,  being  entrusted  with  the  most 
weighty  responsibilities,  enjoy  a  dignity  and  occupy  an  ac- 
knowledged position  corresponding  with  their  high  functions. 
He  will  thus  be  elevated  to  a  position  more  worthy  of  an 
authority  ranging  over  every  parish,  and  dealing  with  subjects 
parochial  in  detail,  but  national  in  principle — nay,  even  more 
than  national  in  their  results,  because  therefrom  comes  the 
strength  of  a  nation,  which  possesses  influence  more  or  less 
direct  over  civilization.  He  will  thus  acquire  new  power,  and 
those  who  desire  to  promote  the  vigour  of  their  race  and  the 
diminution  of  poverty  will  no  longer  see  needful  legislation 
postponed  until  the  sportsman  commands  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  and  for  a  season  forgets  the  health  of  the  people 
in  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  his  own. 

Respecting  local  authorities  in  the  provinces  one  word 
must  suffice.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  but  few  areas 
will  be  created  by  private  Improvement  Acts.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  desired  that  new  Local  Boards  may  have  assigned  to  them 
boundaries  coincident  with  existing  areas,  and  that  those  areas 
may  be  sufficiently  large  for  administrative  purposes.  For  the 
rural  sanitary  authority  there  is  at  hand  a  reform  which  will 
confer  additional  strength  and  stability.  The  guardian  elected 
for  three  years,  not  for  one,  will  feel  new  confidence,  and,  se- 
cure for  a  comparatively  long  term  of  office,  will  take  heart  and 
throw  even  more  mind  into  his  work.  Meanwhile,  the  annual 
election  of  one-third,  by  creating  discussion  will  enlighten  that 
public  opinion  which  the  issue  of  successive  contests  cannot 
fail  to  test.  The  guardians,  already  endowed  with  sanitary 
and  educational  powers,  will  doubtless,  when  thus  elected  on  a 
sounder  principle,  be  intrusted  with  additional  functions  and 
will  rise  to  a  yet  higher  influence.  The  same  body  in  fact, 
though  perhaps  bearing  a  different  name,  they  wifl  become 
rural  municipalities;  important  when  thus  acting  within 
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their  own  district,  even  more  important  from  their  relations 
with  the  great  county  authority  which  is  destined  at  an  earlier 
or  later  day  to  exercise  powers  of  no  secondary  character. 

It  is  impossible  to  enlarge  on  the  schemes  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  better  sanitary  government  of  the 
metropolis.  One  remark  may,  however,  be  permitted.  In 
search  for  a  strong  central  and  representative  authority,  we 
must  not  forget  the  necessity  for  careful  local  administration. 
This  administration  must  be  intrusted  to  some  authority.  No 
wise  and  thoughtful  reformer  would,  in  my  judgment,  lay 
violent  hands  on  the  authority  which  now  exists,  viz.,  the 
vestries,  the  members  of  which  bring  to  their  task  an  amount 
of  intelligence,  industry,  and  public  spirit  little  known  to 
those  who  in  their  indolence  forget,  and  in  their  ignorance 
condemn,  institutions  on  the  practical  working  of  which  they 
do  not  condescend  to  bestow  the  most  insignificant  fragment 
of  their  lives. 

To  proceed  from  the  authorities  to  the  districts  wherein  they 
administer. 

Whose  destiny  shall  it  be  to  make  the  last  complaint  of  the 
perplexities  caused  by  complication  of  areas  ?  This  privilege 
will  not  be  mine ;  not  that  of  any  man  now  before  the  world. 
' It  is  a  peculiarity,'  says  the  Registrar- General,  'of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  country,  that  nearly  every  public  autho- 
rity divides  the  country  differently,  and  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  other  divisions;  each  authority  appears  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  existence,  or  at  least  with  the  work,  of 
the  other.'  '  Even  Government  departments  have  apparently 
subdivided  the  country  with  a  view  only  to  their  own  imme- 
diate convenience,  and  not  with  any  view  to  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  administrative  system.' 

This  want  of  method  extends  even  to  the  purely  judicial 
arrangements,  where  symmetry  and  the  adoption  t)f  an  unit 
would  most  have  been  expected.  *  The  circuits  of  the  Judges,' 
says  Major  Graham, '  do  not  consist  of  any  definite  number  of 
county  court  circuits,  nor  are  the  county  court  circuits  aggre- 
gates of  the  petty-sessional  divisions.'  In  London  the  School 
Board  have,  for  their  own  purposes,  divided  the  metropolis 
into  new  districts,  ignoring  all  existing  areas  and  adding  new 
complications  to  the  territorial  arrangements,  already  suffi- 
ciently confused,  of  our  overgrown  and  unwieldy  capital. 

Some  progress  has  doubtless  been  made  towards  simplifies  * 
tion. 

In  1873  there  were  1,294  parishes  having  detached  parts, 
one  rejoicing  in  forty-six  separate  parts.    The  Census  Report 
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and  that  of  the  Boundaries  Committee  (both  of  which  appeared 
in  1873)  led  to  the  Divided  Parishes  Act  of  1876,  and  to 
further  legislation  in  1879.  These  Acts  gave  authority  in 
these  matters  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  provisional  order  in  case  of  local  opposition.  They 
have  been  set  in  motion  by  fifty-two  inquiries,  and  we  must 
hope  that  our  parochial  arrangements  and  local  government 
will  soon  be  simplified  by  the  removal  of  a  class  of  anomalies 
which  serve  no  useful  purpose,  except  that  of  affording  a 
problem  to  the  diligent  and  curious  antiquarian. 

Occasions,  moreover,  occur  when,  by  dissolution  of  an 
urban  district  or  by  alteration  of  an  Improvement  Act  or  local 
board  district,  boundaries  are  assimilated.  The  new  Highway 
Act  will  doubtless  effect  some  result  towards  making  highway 
areas  coincident  with  rural  sanitary  districts.  But  on  a  survey 
of  the  whole  country,  fhere  can  be  but  little  doubt  that, 
except  so  far  as  the  Divided  Parishes  Act  may  operate,  the 
complications  will  increase.  In  a  pastoral  county,  where  the 
population,  stationary  or  even  diminishing,  pursue  with  but 
incidental  change  the  peaceful  occupation  of  their  fathers,  we 
may  constitute  uniformity  of  areas,  and  maintain  it.  Not  so 
where  the  people  congregate  in  ever-increasing  numbers : 
where  the  silence  of  the  valley,  first  broken  by  the  pick  and 
the  shovel,  soon  resounds  with  the  clang  of  countless  hammers 
or  the  whirl  of  infinite  spindles,  or  is  occupied  by  the  dark 
accumulation  of  coal  at  the  pit-mouth.  These  new  wants, 
involving  new  conditions,  overbear  ancient  boundaries,  and 
necessitate  new  divisions.  That  these  boundaries  and  divisions 
should  be  reduced  to  the  most  limited  number  no  practical 
administrator,  still  less  any  theorist,  can  doubt  But  boundaries 
were  made  for  men,  not  men  for  boundaries.  Their  identity 
is  an  administrative  convenience,  not  a  branch  of  sanitary 
science.  Each  year  brings  some  new  disturbance  of  boundaries 
— the  expression,  so  to  say,  of  new  wants.  It  would  be  an 
undue  extension  of  this  paper  to  record  therein  the  alterations 
of  recent  years,  or  even  to  indicate  them.  Powers  of  autho- 
rities (local  or  central),  provisional  orders,  local  Acts — all  and 
each  of  these,  in  obedience  to  local  necessities  (sometimes  even 
to  local  prejudices),  extend  this  network  of  conflicting  and 
overlapping  boundaries,  and  thereby  increase  the  vexation  of 
those  who  watch  with  despair  the  violations  of  symmetry  by 
ihe  most  energetic  and  the  least  methodical  of  nations. 

New  difficulties  will,  doubtless,  arise,  as  water  supply,  pol- 
lution of  rivers,  and  river  conservancy  engage  the  public  mind 
in  increasing  measure.    Each  may  claim  its  boundaries ;  while 
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underground  the  inner  structure  of  the  island  despises  all  our 
boundaries,  and,  by  water-bearing  strata,  conducts  the  hidden, 
often  unsuspected  streams  from  districts  far  beyond  the  water- 
sheds. But  if  every  reasonable  effort  for  conformity  is  being 
made,  arrangements  may  also  be  devised  with  a  view  to 
lessen  the  necessity  for  new  boundaries ;  and,  therefore,  I  must 
ask  pardon  when  in  this  place  expressing,  by  the  way,  the  satis- 
faction with  which  I  watch  the  beneficial  results  of  my  scheme 
for  entrusting  urban  powers  to  rural  districts.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  there  were  many  cases  where  an  urban  district  was  at 
least  premature,  probably  merely  a  temporary  necessity.  Power 
has,  therefore,  been  given  to  confer  urban  powers  on  rural  autho- 
rities. In  247  instances,  without  new  boundaries,  without  new 
machinery,  without  any  new  anomaly,  rural  districts  already 
exercise,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  these  more  complete  func- 
tions, and  possess  every  advantage,  while  undergoing  no  coun- 
terbalancing inconvenience. 

We  now  pass  from  areas  and  authorities  to  the  matters  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  have  been  constituted.  It  is  necessary 
to  inquire  what  kind  and  degree  of  health  it  is  that  sanitarians 
demand.  Thirty  years  having  passed  since  the  Act  of  1848, 
we  now,  after  true  English  fashion,  first  seek  a  definition,  and 
begin  to  inquire  what  is  our  aim.  Mr.  Holland  saysjp.  27  of 
Report),  in  his  evidence  before  the  Noxious  Vapours  Commis- 
sion, referring  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before  them : 
*  I  think  that  those  who  are  fighting  for  public  health  may 
claim  of  the  Legislature  that  any  pollution  of  the  air  such  as 
can  make  a  common  nuisance,  either  in  stink  or  in  dust,  or 
which  causes  coughing,  shall  be  called  a  nuisance  injurious 
to  health,  and  come  under  the  Nuisance  Act.'  Dr.  Ballard, 
in  his  Report  for  1876  (p.  117),  approaching  the  investiga- 
tion with  more  minute  accuracy,  divides  the  requirements 
under  two  alternative  heads :  *  It  may  mean  that  exposure 
to  the  effusive  effluvia  causes  bodily  discomfort  or  other  func- 
tional disturbance,  continuing  or  recurring  as  the  exposure 
continues  or  recurs,  and  tending  by  continuance  or  repe- 
tition to  constitute  (though,  perhaps,  not  a  clearly  defined 
form  of  disease)  an  appreciable  impairment  of  general  health 
and  strength.  It  may  mean  that  persons  exposed  to  them  are 
more  deeply  and  more  definitely  damaged  in  health  ;  that  their 
lives  are  shortened  or  passed  in  chronic  ailment ;  that  they  are 
rendered  more  liable  than  other  persons  to  the  invasion  of  defi- 
nite forms  of  disease;  or  that  diseases  are  with  them  apt  to  run 
a  less  favourable  course  than  with  other  persons.' 

Either  definition  will  point  to  more  severe  administration  of 
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the  laws  respecting  coal-smoke.  Dr.  Ransom  confesses  '  that 
he  cannot  stay  to  reckon  up  all  the  evil  that  has  been  wrought 
by  this  grievous  compound,  whose  presence  in  the  air  of  Man- 
chester is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  by  practical  men  to  be  quite  unnecessary, 
and  easily  to  be  prevented.  Floating  over  our  great  centres  of 
industry  like  a  dense  cloud,  it  shuts  off  the  genial  light  of  the 
sun,  and  deprives  the  inhabitants  of  one  great  stimulus  to  vital 
action. '  Mr.  Spence,  of  Manchester,  estimates  the  quantity  of 
oil  of  vitriol  daily  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  of  Manchester 
at  400  tons.  (  Over  Widnes  alone,'  answers  one  witness  before 
the  Noxious  Vapours  Commission, f  there  are  yearly  discharged 
from  the  consumption  of  coal  alone  18,000  tons  of  sulphuric 
acid.'  These  facts  relate  to  dense  accumulations  in  great 
cities,  and  there  is  perhaps  less  force  in  the  larger  figures  of 
Dr.  Smith,  who  estimates  the  sulphur  poured  into  the  air  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months  by  the  consumption  of  coal  in  our 
manufactories,  ironworks,  steam-engines,  and  houses,  at  no  less 
than  one  million  of  tons.  Fears  are  entertained  6  that  the  evil 
cannot  be  completely  cured  until  some  means  are  found  for 
fixing  the  sulphurous  vapour  which  the  combustion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  coal  necessarily  involves.'  But  the  mischief  may  at 
least  be  mitigated,  and  it  is  indolence  to  neglect  advantages 
which  are  at  hand  until  science  shall  have  devised  and  mecha- 
nical genius  carried  out  in  practice  a  complete  remedy. 

There  are  other  indirect  evils.  There  is  the  neglect  of 
cleanliness  where  excessive  toil  alone  renders  cleanliness  prac- 
ticable ;  there  is  the  dull  and  degrading  acquiescence  in  base 
physical  surroundings ;  there  is  the  incentive  to  drunkenness 
from  the  depressing  influences  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  to  refer 
in  one  word  to  the  mercantile  aspect  of  this  question,  there  is 
the  impossibility  of  raising  our  people  to  due  artistic  sensibility 
when  their  lives  are  passed  in  the  midst  of  monotonous  gloom. 
Let  any  man  travel  from  one  of  our  smoke-ridden  manufactu- 
ring towns  and  stand  on  the  heights  which  command  the  city 
of  Lyons,  and  let  him  feel  surprise,  if  he  can,  that  the  English 
workman  is  surpassed  by  the  French  in  the  delicacy  of  his 
tints,  the  harmony  of  his  colours,  or  the  grace  of  his  designs. 

Among  the  reforms  which,  at  first  opposed  with  energy 
almost  under  a  sense  of  irritation,  are  now  by  sure  degrees 
winning  final  and  general  acceptance,  is  the  registration  of 
sickness.  The  reasons  for  such  registration,  well  known  to 
those  conversant  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  have  pro- 
bably been  best  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion.   Such  registration,  says  the  Report,  'would  keep  the 
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public,  and  especially  the  Central  Sanitary  Authority,  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  state  of  the  public  health  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  It  would  teach  more  than  we  can  yet  guess  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  grief  and  poverty  caused  by  disease.  It 
probably  would  show  more  urgent  need  than  is  yet  felt  for 
diminishing,  if  possible,  many  diseases  that,  being  neither  epi- 
demic nor  often  fatal,  are  commonly  regarded  without  concern. 
It  would  indicate  the  importance  as  affecting  the  working  power 
of  the  country  of  such  diseases  as  diarrhoea,  influenza,  and 
other  widely  prevalent  maladies,  which,  often  trivial  to  the 
individual,  are  very  impoverishing  in  their  effects  on  the  people 

Sjenerally.  It  would  further  show  whether,  and  in  what  degree, 
egislation  is  needed  for  prevention  of  diseases  dependent  on 
occupations  and  on  social  habits.  By  supplying  full  knowledge 
of  many  diseases  imperfectly  indicated  in  the  register  of  deaths 
it  might  be  expected  to  teach  the  means  of  prevention.9 

The  Legislature  has  not  yet  introduced  the  desired  pro- 
visions into  a  public  general  Act ;  but,  although  the  initiative 
of  Parliament  has  failed,  communities  have  successfully  sought 
powers.  During  or  before  the  year  1878  five  local  Acts  con- 
ferred them.  They  were  demanded  by  nine  corporations  in 
1879.  The  example  must  encourage  other  corporations,  and  it 
is  improbable  that  this  salutary  provision  will  long  be  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  Huddersfield,  Bolton,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Exeter,  Rotherham,  South  Shields,  and  Warrington,  and  their 
fortunate  associates.  It  is  no  insignificant  circumstance  that 
Llandudno  and  Blackpool  have  places  on  this  honourable  roll. 
Those  there  seeking,  new  vigour  are  now  exempt  from  many 
dangers  of  health-resorts,  because  comparatively  secure  against 
the  secret  existence  of  infection  in  the  adjoining  room,  or  even 
in  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the  notification  of  the  disease  will  un- 
doubtedly cause  more  careful  isolation  of  the  patient.  But  the 
reform  advances  with  hesitating  step.  '  At  Huddersfield,  for 
example,'  says  the  accomplished  medical  officer, ff  the  terms  of 
the  clause  require  that  notice  of  infectious  cases  where  the 
accommodation  is  not  sufficient  shall  be  given  by  the  occupier 
of  the  house,  and  the  medical  man  attending  any  such  case  is 
required  to  furnish  the  person  in  charge  with  a  filled-up  certifi- 
cate to  this  effect,  for  delivery  to  the  corporation.  The  certificate 
is  not  required  where  the  accommodation  is  sufficient  for  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  the  case ;  and  where  no  medical  man 
is  in  attendance,  the  person  in  charge  of  any  such  patient  is 
himself  bound  to  give  notice  of  the  case  to  the  sanitary 
authority.' 

We  surely  cannot  rest  at  this  halting  place,  but  must  pro- 
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ceed  with  courage,  and  enact  that  in  every  house  of  every  class 
the  certificate  of  infectious  disease  be  given  by  the  medical 
attendant  to  the  householder,  for  transmission  by  him,  within  a 
prescribed  number  of  hours,  to  the  sanitary  authority.  Neither 
scarlet  fever  nor  enteric  fever  passes  the  rich  man's  door.  True 
it  is  that  his  family  is  not  exposed  to  infection  from  the 
mills  and  workshops,  or  the  elementary  schools,  of  Hudders- 
field ;  but  the  defective  drain  or  the  neglected  cesspool  brings 
peril  even  to  his  dwelling,  and  the  members  of  his  household 
do  not  lead  lives  of  seclusion  and  retirement  from  the  world. 
Already  in  many  towns  medical  practitioners  voluntarily  com- 
municate much  valuable  information  respecting  the  districts 
most  densely  populated,  and  therefore  most  exposed  to  danger. 
The  hour  for  further  progress  has  come.  The  full  benefit 
thereof  will  be  proved  by  time  and  experience  alone ;  mean- 
while an  incomplete  experiment  gives  such  results  as  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  this  well-proved  advantage  will  ere  long 
be  conferred  on  the  whole  country  by  public  legislation. 

But  this  information  should  not  be  buried  in  tables  or  statis- 
tics. The  facilities  for  cheap  reproduction  of  maps  abundantly 
justify,  as  they  undoubtedly  suggest,  the  clear  indication  on  a 
map,  accessible  to  all,  of  districts  which  are  the  proved  seats  of 
infectious  disease.  Such  publicity  will  at  once  warn  and  stir 
the  municipal  authority :  it  will  bring  discredit  to,  if  not  neces- 
sarily censure  upon,  the  owner:  it  will  expose,  and  by  exposure 
remove,  sanitary  conditions  which  are  a  menace  to  the  neigh- 
bour and  an  imminent,  ever-present,  always  active  danger  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ill-omened  district  For  we  may  feel 
well  assured  that  public  attention,  once  aroused,  will  not  slum- 
ber until  the  Sanitary  Authority  thus  having  cognisance,  and 
known  to  have  cognisance  of  every  infectious  case,  acts  when 
action  is  called  for,  and-  destroys  causes  which,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  will  give  permanent  residence  to  diseases  capable  of 
being  banished  by  due  diligence. 

We  have  now  to  watch  the  operation  of  the  recent  (1874) 
statutory  provision,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  registered 
medical  practitioner  attending  the  last  illness  '  to  sign  and  give 
to  some  person  required  by  the  new  Act  to  give  information 
concerning  the  death,  a  certificate  stating,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  the  cause  of  death.'  Difficulties  atteud 
this  registration ;  and  although  the  proportion  of  uncertified 
deaths  bad  declined  in  1878  from  7*8  to  5*1,  there  has  not  been, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  any  satisfactory  decrease  since  that  date. 
Scattered  populations  bring  their  own  difficulties,  and  we  can 
never  hope  to  escape  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  returns. 
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Of  these  difficulties  the  Registrar- General  gives  the  following 

Eractical  illustration : — *  The  medical  officer  of  the  collieries  (in 
)urham)  resides  several  miles  from  the  place,  and  keeps  a  non- 
registered  assistant,  who  in  all  those  cases  gives  information  as 
to  the  cause  of  death.'  The  Act,  it  will  be  observed,  imposes  this 
obligation  on  registered  practitioners,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
non-registered.  But  valuable  results  have  already  arisen,  and  we 
must  hope  that  future  years  will  bring  more  complete  returns. 

One  passing  remark  must  be  made  on  the  recent c  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  Amendment  Act,  1879,'  and  the  earlier 
Act.  A  grave  magisterial  difficulty  has  been  removed  by 
fixing  a  standard  of  strength.  The  skilful  analyst  of  Pad- 
dington  suggests  a  doubt  whether  in  his  district  *  the  very 
good  quality  and  unusually  high  alcoholic  strength,  hitherto 
the  characteristic  of  his  samples,  will  continue  to  be  maintained 
after  sanction  by  the  Legislature  of  a  standard  below  those  of 
spirits  ordinarily  dealt  with.'  We  may,  however,  bear  this 
inconvenience  with  equanimity,  and  it  is  meanwhile  a  satis- 
faction to  learn  that  these  statutes  have  not  been  enacted  in 
vain,  and  that  people  are  now  for  the  most  part  secure  against 
the  intermixture  of  noxious  ingredients  in  their  daily  food. 

There  is,  however,  one  danger  which  is  being  dealt  with 
under  the  additional  power  recently  given  to  local  authori- 
ties. So  long  as  milk  epidemics  recur — so  long  as  they  can  be 
traced  to  preventable  causes — the  duties  of  administration  are 
unfulfilled,  and  Parliament  is  under  an  obligation  not  to  neglect 
an  emergency  of  considerable  gravity.  A  section  was  there- 
fore introduced  into  an  Act  passed  in  1878. 

The  efficiency  of  this  new  legislation  as  to  dairies  and 
cow-houses  has  not  yet  been  tested;  but  the  necessity  of 
regulating  the  ventilation,  cleansing,  and  draining  of  dairies 
and  cowsheds,  and  of  preventing  the  contamination  of  milk, 
has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  recent  investigations. 
We  must,  however,  pay  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  districts  widely  differ.  Regulations  essential 
for  security  in  London  and  Manchester  would  be  vexatious 
interferences  in  lesser  communities  and  in  rural  districts.  It 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  extend  the  production  of  milk  in  this 
country,  and,  by  affording  every  reasonable  facility,  to  induce 
agriculturists  to  increase  the  national  supply  of  an  article  so 
health-giving  to  all,  but  to  our  children  almost  an  essential  for 
their  well-being.  The  end  will  in  some  measure  be  sacrificed  to 
the  means,  if  undue  rigidity  of  regulation  prevents  the  growth 
of  that  supply  of  milk  which,  by  a  strange  inconsistency, 
has  fallen  into  comparative  neglect  throughout  districts  well 
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calculated  to  support  abundant  herds — and  all  this  in  an 
island  so  crowded  with  population  as  our  own. 

Reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  one  sanitary  statute 
passed  in  1879.  Hitherto,  Government  haying  possessed  no 
authority  to  compel  the  construction  of  cemeteries,  graveyards 
could  be  closed  on  sanitary  grounds  alone.  Many  have  con- 
sequently remained  in  use  when  decency  and  reverence  for  the 
dead  have  long  rendered  it  important  that  they  should  be 
closed ;  while  others,  though  not  in  such  a  condition  that  sani- 
tary inconveniences  absolutely  necessitate  their  abandonment, 
are  no  longer  well  fitted  for  additional  burials.  The  legal 
ability  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Marten  has  remedied  this  evil  by  his  Act 
of  1879,  which  confers  on  the  Local  Government  Board  power 
to  compel  the  formation  of  cemeteries  as  occasion  arises,  and 
without  the  severe  limitations  which  have  hitherto  attended 
the  closing  of  graveyards.  To  this  new  task  the  sanitary 
authority,  urban  or  rural,  will  doubtless  prove  fully  adequate, 
and  the  national  scandal,  accompanied  with  danger  to  public 
health,  of  overcrowded  churchyards,  will  by  slow  but  sure 
degrees  cease  to  exist 

There  is  one  question  of  wide-reaching  importance  which 
will  be  asked  in  future  years,  which  must  engage  public 
attention,  and  may  influence  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  It 
is  present  to  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  parents,  though  pro* 


ments  of  Parliament  or  subordinate  authorities.  1  would 
ask  how  far  the  existing  severe  pressure  in  many  elementary 
schools,  and  in  the  higher  education,  produces,  or  will  hereafter 
produce,  mischievous  effects  on  the  well-being  of  the  pupils  ? 
In  America  considerable  apprehension  has  been  entertained, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  more  sensitive  and  deli- 
pate  organizations  of  girls.  For  details  I  must  refer  to  the 
works  of  physicians,  and  in  this  place  can  only  point  out  in 
these  general  terms  the  necessity  of  careful  observation.  The 
youthful  instinct  for  physical  exercise  and  movement  in  the 
fresh  air  is  not  necessarily  an  unhealthy  instinct.  It  is  the  voice 
of  Nature  herself,  and  we  must  needs  watch  lest  by  violating 
the  laws  of  Nature  we  bring  painful  consequences  on  those 
whom  we  desire  to  serve.  '  School  life  in  its  influence  on 
sight  and  figure '  has  already  been  investigated  by  a  master 
hand,  and  those  already  acquainted  with  the  work  done  by 
Dr.  Liebreich  will  pardon  my  mentioning  a  subject  familiar  to 
themselves,  in  order  that  still  further  and  more  general  recog- 
nition may  be  accorded  to  the  principles  which  he  lays  down 
for  the  preservation  of  sound  sight  and  for  the  healthy  develop- 
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ment  of  the  frame.  We  shall  ill  purchase  attainments  for  our 
children  at  the  cost  of  that  physical  strength  without  which 
these  attainments  are  comparatively  worthless;  knowledge 
acquired  at  such  a  cost  is  but  a  doubtful  advantage,  and  will 
prove  a  weak  defence  against  the  difficulties  and  trials  which 
will  compasB  the  path  even  of  the  most  gifted  and  the  most 
prosperous  of  men. 

bach  an  address  as  the  present  would  imperfectly  cover  the 
field  were  there  no  mention  made  of  sewage,  of  water-supply, 
of  river  conservancy,  and  of  pollution  of  rivers. 

I  now  venture  to  enunciate  broad  and  general  principles, 
which  discussions  of  details — more  especially  of  technical  de- 
tails— have  a  tendency  to  obscure : — 

1.  These  subjects  ought  to  be  taken  as  one  great  whole, 
not  as  separate,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  problems.  Accord- 
ing to  present  practice  one  engineer  pours  his  sewage  into  a 
river,  forgetful  of  river-pollution ;  another,  ministering  to  the 
necessities  of  a  great  community,  conveys  thereto  water  from 
the  uplands,  taking  no  heed  to  the  mischief  which  he  thought- 
lessly inflicts  on  those  lower  down  by  diminishing  the  volume 
of  the  river  which  serves  them ;  while  a  third,  in  devising  a 
great  scheme  of  drainage,  ignores  the  value  of  the  water  which 
he  is  eager  to  discharge  from  the  district  under  his  control.  In 
a  word,  as  legislation,  until  the  year  1875,  had  been  piecemeal 
in  general  enactments,  it  has  been  partial  and  fragmentary  as 
regards  localities.  As  in  public  statutes  (under  the  influence 
of  a  more  scientific  conception  of  law)  we  now  pass  compre- 
hensive enactments,  so  in  private  Acts  we  must  needs  regard 
the  wider  area  of  the  county  or  the  province.  In  relation  to 
drainage,  navigation,  and  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  there  are, 
say  the  Lords  Committee  on  Conservancy  Boards,  between 
2,000  and  3,000  private  Acts  now  in  operation.  Each  of  those 
Acts  probably  in  some  measure  more  or  less  conflicts  with 
public  convenience  or  advantage  in  matters  not  within  its 
scope. 

2.  The  construction  of  works  for  water-supply  in  the  case 
of  urban  districts  should  be  on  a  large  scale,  either  by  com- 
bination between  lesser  communities  or  by  contribution  to  them 
of  water  collected  by  towns  of  greater  size. 

3.  The  water-supply  shoula  be  constant. 

4.  Underground  sources  of  supply  should  be  diligently 
sought,  and  more  freely  made  use  of. 

5.  As  to  sewage,  no  single  system  is  suitable  for  every 
district.  The  water  carriage  most  convenient  for  one  town 
does  not  serve  the  requirements  of  another ;  and  the  sewage 
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farm  which  meets  all  the  wants  of  this  district  is  impossible  in 
the  overcrowded  suburbs  of  the  adjoining  town. 

6.  The  time  of  repayment  of  the  loan  should  be  so  calcu- 
lated as  to  give  a  wide  margin,  not  only  for  the  natural  decay 
of  the  works,  but  for  the  advance  of  science,  which  may  render 
them  antiquated  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  best  men  of  the 
present  day  may  believe  possible. 

In  this  great  department  of  sanitary  work,  which  relates  to 
water-supply,  the  progress  both  of  opinion  and  of  action  has 
of  late  been  rapid  and  extended  over  a  wide  field.  Well  do  I 
remember  with  what  hesitations  and  misgivings  a  proposal  was 
submitted  in  1870  even  to  the  Sanitary  Commission  that  pro- 
ceedings should  be  taken  against '  any  inhabited  house  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  wholesome  water  or  access  to  an  ade- 
quate supply  within  a  reasonable  distance.'  In  1878  the  Royal 
sanction  was  given  to  Mr.  Brown's  Act,  which,  with  due  safe- 
guards and  limitations,  forbids  the  occupation  of  any  new  house 
in  rural  districts  until  such  supply  is  provided. 

In  the  metropolis  reform  in  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
water  is  accepted  by  Government  and  Parliament  as  a  neces- 
sity and  a  duty.  But  agreement  on  this  necessity  has  not  been 
arrived  at  without  conflict.  In  1869  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
committee  were  of  opinion '  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  lead  them 
to  believe  that  the  water  then  supplied  by  the  London  companies 
was  not  generally  good  and  wholesome.'  *  Not  so,'  exclaim  the 
River  Pollution  Commissioners  in  1874,  for  e  we  recommend 
that  the  Thames  should  as  early  as  possible  be  abandoned  as  a 
source  of  water  for  domestic  use ;  and  that  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  be  in  future  withheld  from  all  schemes  involving 
the  expenditure  of  more  capital  for  the  supply  of  Thames 
water  to  London ;  and  we  further  recommend  that  the  Lee 
should  also  be  abandoned  as  a  source  of  potable  water.'  The 
discussion  will  doubtless  result  in  a  more  reasonable  course. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  constituting  a  new  authority,  and 
that  of  obtaining  an  additional  supply  from  new  sources,  the 
increased  purity  of  the  Thames  as  that  river  becomes  more 
free  from  pollution  by  riparian  towns,  greater  care  in  storage, 
and  constant  service,  will  largely  diminish,  if  not  remove,  the 
evils  which  now  excite  well-grounded  discontent. 

Passing  to  the  provinces,  it  is  no  extravagant  statement 
to  assert  that  in  these  sister  counties,  at  any  rate,  sufficient 
works  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  executed  or  being  pushed 
on  to  an  advanced  stage.  The  vast  industrial  district  of  the 
West  Riding  is  duly  supplied,  or  is  in  course  of  being  supplied. 
For  Manchester  the  Thirlemere  scheme  solves  the  problem ; 
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and,  as  other  towna  share  the  benefit,  solves  it  in  no  niggardly 
spirit.  The  section,  which  compels  the  corporation  to  supply 
on  application  all  authorities  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  aqueduct,  gives  authority  on  the  largest  scale  to  an  impor- 
tant principle,  and  will  doubtless  form  a  governing  precedent. 
It  is  for  the  two  great  Lancashire  towns  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  to  discuss  whether  the  wider  application  of  this 
principle  shall  lead  to  the  joint  possession  of  Thirlemere,  and  to 
the  supply  of  both  towns  by  one  conduit,  or  whether  they  shall 
have  recourse  to  the  more  costly  construction  of  two  parallel 
channels  from  the  lakes  to  the  Lancashire  lowlands. 

Time  forbids  more  than  one  word  on  finance.  That  word 
must  needs  be  one  of  caution  and  restraint.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  commerce  makes  channels  of  its  own,  dependent,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  on  causes  beyond  human  prudence  and  fore- 
sight. In  these  days  of  sore  distress  and  painful  trial  of  spirit 
let  us  well  and  practically  remember  that  debt  is  ill-fortune  at 
best,  and  that  during  future  years  of  disappointment  and  sus- 
pense, the  most  prosperous  town,  in  like  manner  as  the  wealthiest 
individual  or  the  most  powerful  State,  may  have  occasion  to 
lament  expenditure  without  careful  calculation,  and  to  regret  in- 
dulgence in  schemes  unwarranted  by  the  resources  at  command. 

But  this  healing  of  the  people  is  not  the  monopoly  of  the 
Legislature,  nor  wholly  within  the  province  of  Government. 
Weak  indeed  is  all  law  without  active  co-operation  in  those 
who  in  turn  rule  and  are  ruled  thereby.  But  weakest  of  all 
laws  are  sanitary  laws,  so  minute  in  their  operation,  so  search* 
ing  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  our  social  life,  that,  unless 
vigilance  in  the  Executive  be  supported  by  the  obedience  of 
the  citizen,  the  best  law  will  remain  silent — at  once  a  monu- 
ment of  legislative  skill  and  a  melancholy  testimony  to  the 
feebleness  of  external  form  unstirred  by  quickening  energy. 

The  few  moments  yet  remaining  will,  therefore,  as  I  trust, 
not  be  spent  to  ill  purpose  if  we  point  to  some  of  those  co- 


And  here  I  would  place  in  the  first  rank  of  purely  intellec- 
tual agencies  the  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit.  Myself,  no 
scientific  man,  I  cannot  fail  to  discern  in  the  researches  of  those 
herein  more  fortunate  than  myself  a  keen  desire  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  to  search  out  each  matter  to  the  very  root  and 
foundation  of  it ;  and  not  to  rest  until  effects,  if  not  traced  to 
their  ultimate  causes,  are  at  least  connected  with  antecedent 
circumstances.  To  the  scientific  mind,  unless  I  misjudge  it, 
the  inevitable  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  is  present  with  a 
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vitality  and  force  not  accorded  to  the  unlearned.  No  habit  of 
mind  can  better  fit  the  citizen  for  practical  sanitary  work.  He 
no  longer  sees  in  the  sewage,  or  the  polluted  water,  or  the  poi- 
sonous atmosphere,  mere  isolated  facts,  but  recognises  pheno- 
mena which  show  forth  the  operation  of  forces  at  once  the 
producers  of  disease,  and  themselves  the  products  of  other 
agencies  which  it  is  his  first  duty  to  control. 

The  struggle  between  the  literary  and  scientific  branches  of 
education  has  reached  a  truce  based  on  the  conviction  that 
there  is  room  for  both,  and  that  education  is  incomplete  unless 
there  be  a  combination  of  literary  training  with  the  elements, 
at  least,  of  scientific  knowledge.  Herein  we  claim  an  advan- 
tage which  must,  in  large  measure,  facilitate  our  progress. 
Already  our  work  is  more  highly  appreciated ;  but  (writes  a 
learned  professor,  himself  a  practical  sanitarian)  '  the  public 
ate  sometimes  as  wrong-headed  with  their  smattering  of  science 
as  tfiey  formerly  were  in  their  ignorance/ 

In  the  forefront  of  this  educational  reform  must  be  placed  the 
Universities.  On  their  action  the  issue  may  depend,  so  wide- 
reaching  is  their  influence  alike  on  the  mature  and  on  those 
whose  education  is  guided  by  a  desire  to  succeed  in  the  great 
competitions  of  which  they  are  the  scene.  My  own  University, 
now,  as  ever,  mindful  of  duty,  not  only  affords  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  attainments  in  science,  but  by  largely  rewarding 
those  attainments  acknowledges  their  value.  Other  Universities, 
including  those  of  Oxford  and  London*  are  at  work,  but  I 
shall  doubtless  be  pardoned  if  the  most  prominent  position 
be  given  to  that  University  with  which  circumstances  have 
brought  me  into  -more  intimate  relations. 

It  is,  however,  the  action  of  Cambridge  in  reference  to 
Hygiene  which  comes  more  immediately  within  ray  own  know- 
ledge. Cambridge  now  gives  a i  certificate  testifying  to  competent 
knowledge  of  what  is  required  for  the  duties  of  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.'  The  term  '  certificate,'  rather  than  diploma 
or  degree,  is,  I  would  remark,  a  'Statutory  necessity,  inasmuch 
as  without  new  authority  from  without  a  degree  cannot  be 
conferred.         '  *     '*  r\  '-•'<'.' 

The  examination  is  as  follows  in- 

€  Part  I. — Physics  and  Chemistry. — >The  principles  of 
chemistry  and  methods  of  lanalysin  with  especial  reference  to 
analyses  of  air  and  water;  i  Application  of  the  microscope. 
The  laws  of  heat,  and  "ther  principles  of  pneumatics,  hydro- 
statics and  hydraulics,  with  especial  reference  to  ventila- 
tion, water-supply,  drainage*  construction  of  dwellings,  disposal 
of  sewage  and  refuse,  and  sanitary  engineering  in  general. 
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'  Part  II.  will  comprise : — Laws  of  the  realm  relating 
to  public  health.  Sanitary  Statistics:  Origin,  Propagation, 
Pathology,  and  Prevention  of  Epidemic  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. Effects  of  overcrowding,  vitiated  air,  impure  water, 
and  bad  or  insufficient  food.  Unhealthy  occupations,  and 
the  diseases  to  which  they  give  rise.  Water  Supply  and 
Drainage  in  reference  to  Health.  Nuisances  injurious  to 
Health.  Distribution  of  Diseases  within  the  United  King- 
dom, and  effects  of  soil,  season,  and  climate.' 

The  examination  in  both  parts  is  oral  and  practical,  as  well 
as  in  writing. 

From  men  holding  such  certificates,  not  exclusively,  but  by 
preference,  the  local  authorities  will  select  their  medical  officer, 
m  full  confidence  that  special  knowledge  will  then  be  added  to 
general  information,  and  that  their  affairs  will  not  be  guided  by 
a  mere,  experimentalist,  or  by  one  skilled  in  the  theory  of 
medicine,  but  incompetent  to  advise  in  the  practical  details. 
Far  be  it  from  my  thoughts  to  cast  a  doubt  on  medical  officers 
in  town  or  country.  Such  injustice  can  never  be  mine.  My 
words  point  to  future  security,  and  have  no  reference  to  present 
emergency. 

But  there  is  another  University.  On  the  new  Victoria 
University  we  rely  for  great  results.  During  the  earlier  dis- 
cussions an  intelligent  observer  conversant  with  affairs  in  these 
counties  expressed  his  conviction  that  this  new  University, 
while  a  worthy  colleague  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  would  find 
an  ample  field,  and  an  opportunity  which  would  prove  to  be 
peculiarly  her  own.  To  her  lecture-room  there  will  not  resort 
the  scion  of  an  ancestral  house  from  the  splendid  solitude  of  a 
stately  palace,  the  son  of  the  County  squire,  or  the  youth  from 
the  pleasant  vicarage.  Hither  will  flock  those  who,  nurtured 
among  the  multitude,  will  in  due  course  exercise  authority 
upon  a  crowd.  Upon  such  men,  so  nurtured,  so  taught, 
so  employed,  the  future  sanitary  history  of  this  country  will 
in  no  subordinate  proportion  depend.  Nor  can  the  issue  be 
doubted.  Guided  by  knowledge,  stimulated  by  sympathy  with 
the  suffering  which  they  see,  roused  to  action  by  the  neces- 
sities which  surround  them,  armed  with  power,  sprung  from 
homes  where  sloth  is  a  shame,  they  will  be  in  the  front,  and 
by  their  labours  to  amend  the  condition  of  the  people,  will  give 
just  cause  for  pride  in  the  new  University  of  the  North. 

There  are  other  educational  forces  at  work.  There  are 
debates  of  experts,  wherein  the  conferences  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  must  claim  the  first  rank,  and  even  the  discussion  at  our 
Congresses  may  have  contributed  their  share  to  the  general 
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progress.  There  are  lectures  to  the  untaught,  there  are  homely 
admomtions  given  by  skilled  ladies  to  those  hitherto  unintelli- 
gent, because  ignorant.  There  are  the  influences  of  owners,  who, 
by  a  kindly  hint  on  a  tour  of  inspection  or  a  neighbourly  call, 
may  direct  attention  to  sanitary  neglects  and  invite  to  a  better 
condition.  There  is  the  example  of  the  wealthy  and  the  willing 
in  the  improvement  of  dwellings  often  theirs  by  an  unwelcome 
inheritance,  but  necessary  incidents  to  a  territorial  possession. 

To  enumerate  would  be  an  injustice  to  those  necessarily 
omitted.  But  at  Manchester  it  would  be  a  neglect  to  pass 
over  the  *  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,'  which 
has  conferred  such  obligations  on  the  citizens ;  it  would  be 
anywhere  a  wrong  not  to  mention  the  '  National  Health 
Society,'  which,  by  homely  lecture,  by  familiar  broadsheet,  by 
unaffected  intercourse  with  the  poorest,  by  securing  play- 
grounds and  the  use  of  open  spaces,  together  with  other 
advantages  of  a  simple  but  practical  character,  is  effecting 


Combination  may  effect  what  individuals  fail  to  accomplish. 
In  Cambridge  a  company  with  a  capital  of  20,000/.  has  been 
established,  '  for  the  purpose  of  buying  some  of  the  lowest 
class  of  house  property  as  it  should  come  into  the  market,  with 
a  view  to  improve  and  rebuild  it,  and  open,  where  practicable, 
thoroughfares  through  the  blind  alley?.'  '  Deoent  tenements,' 
the  prospectus  proceeds,  '  will  draw  decent  tenants,  who  will 
leaven  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  dwell ;  and  on  all 
their  property  the  company  will  be  able  to  impose  rules 
which  will  tend  to  the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  thereby  help  them  to  a  higher  social  and  moral  level.' 

Herein  I  trust  that  Cambridge  will  not  work  alone. 
Confident  in  the  success  of  that  effort,  I  trust  that  other  towns 
will  pursue  a  like  course,  that  throughout  the  populous  cities 
of  England  many  blind  passages  will  be  opened  out  under  the 
influences  of  such  organisations,  and  that  disease,  with  accom- 
panying degradation,  will  thus  disappear  from  many  homes. 

This  review  must  here  close,  and  as  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
scene  I  will  endeavour  to  condense  the  moral  and  the  lesson 
of  my  tale  into  a  brief  epilogue. 

Nineteen  centuries  will  soon  have  passed  since  the  greatest 
of  men,  in  the  depth  of  his  agony,  exclaimed,  '  Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? '  Into  the  highest 
spiritual  meaning  of  these  words  it  does  not  become  my  office 
to  enter.  But  they  have  been  the  utterances  of  our  plague- 
stricken  race  from  the  hour  when  they  were  first  pronounced. 
Everywhere,  at  every  moment,  change  and  decay  govern  animated 
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creation.  Perpetual  dissolution  of  the  old  accompanies  cease- 
less resolution  into  the  new.  Such  is  the  ordinance  of  Provi- 
dence ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  His  ordinance  that  these  transfor- 
mations should  engender  pestilence.  How  to  control  them, 
how  to  direct  the  agencies  which  they  excite,  so  that  the 
waste  of  one  process  may  become,  without  inconvenience  or 
injury,  the  parent  of  new  life-giving  power,  is  the  great  phy- 
sical problem  of  humanity.  To  solve  it,  and  to  set  at  work  the 
means  of  its  solution,  calls  for  constructive  skill  in  the  Cabinet, 
knowledge  in  the  Legislature,  educated  and  well-directed  force 
in  the  Provincial  Councils.  The  problem  demands  an  activity 
as  restless  as  the  energies  of  Nature  herself,  and  summonses  to 
a  contest  which  can  never  end  until  Creation  becomes  still 
and  dead.  To  take  part  in  this  contest  is  a  function  worthy  of 
the  best,  not  beneath  the  most  exalted  office  of  the  highest.  If 
it  be  a  hallowed  work  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  solace,  the  task  of 
prevention  cannot  be  less  holy.  If  to  soothe  a  sufferer  be  sacred, 
the  arrest  of  the  poison  ere  the  victim  is  attacked  must  be 
sacred  too.  Here,  then,  is  the  mission  to  which  we  invite 
those  who  devote  their  honoured  lives  to  the  happiness  of 
their  fellows.  When  our  task  has  reached  its  fullest  accom- 
plishment, there  will  remain  a  store  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
the  melancholy  accompaniments  of  inevitable  disease  and 
lingering  decay.  To  such  sadness  let  the  sister  and  the  district 
visitor,  the  lay  agent  and  the  minister  of  religion,  bring 
Christian  consolation ;  but  let  them  not  think  their  duties  less 
Christian  when  they  associate  themselves  with  us,  avert  pain 
instead  of  soothing  the  sufferer,  and  witness  in  stalwart  man- 
hood or  vigorous  womanhood  the  visible  success  of  their 
patient  and  far-seeing  endeavours.  As  our  allies  we  summon 
every  excellence — labour,  which  invigorates ;  knowledge,  which 
protects  from  weakness ;  temperance,  which  moderates  and  re- 
strains. In  the  magnitude  of  our  aims  let  us  forget  the  un- 
attractive detail  and  the  dreary  minuteness  of  construction.  The 
end  is  high  though  our  path  thereto  be  lowly.  We  may  claim 
no  reward  such  as  adorns  the  brow  of  the  conqueror,  though 
even  his  hand  gains  power  from  our  labour,  and  without  our 
aid  his  legions  perish.  But  we  make  happy  the  home  which 
he  defends,  and  bring  prosperity  to  the  nation  which  he 
saves.  As  our  cause  advances,  the  people  will  pass  from 
strength  to  strength ;  and  in  the  renewed  force  of  an  energetic 
race  we  have  the  best  reward  for  hours  or  even  lives  expended 
in  difficult  investigations  or  protracted  conflicts,  for  patience 
amid  obstructions,  and  for  little  recognised,  ill-requited,  but 
effective  and  beneficent  toil. 
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NO  question  is  of  greater  importance,  not  only  now  but  at 
all  times,  than  that  of  land  tenure.  It  has  various 
aspects ;  to  consider  them  all  requires  the  application  of  science, 
of  politics,  of  statistics,  of  political  economy,  and  of  sociology. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  complicated  problems  always  seem  to 
be  the  most  attractive.  The  number  of  those  who  try  to  solve 
them  is  great,  and  great  is  their  audacity,  and  I  must  begin 
with  an  apology  for  being  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  shall, 
of  course,  not  attempt  to  deal  in  all  its  bearings  with  a  topic 
which  just  now  absorbs  so  much  of  the  best  thought  in  the 
country.  I  shall  only  call  your  attention  in  the  first  place  to 
some  facts,  illustrating  the  direction  we  should  not  follow,  and 
then  point  out  subsequently  the  line  we  can  safely  take.  You 
are  aware  that  whenever  two  systems  are  put  in  vehement 
opposition  the  advocates  of  either  attempt  to  make  the  light 
fall  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to  their  own  proposition, 
obscuring  the  vision  of  those  whom  they  want  to  convert.  As 
regards  the  land  question,  in  what  is  known  as  the  French 
legal  system,  the  facility  with  which  land  can  be  acquired  is 
held  up  to  our  admiration;  the  small  owner  is  described  in 
glowing  colours ;  even  the  condition  of  agriculture  is  said  to 
be  enviable.  This  is  often  effected  by  the  easy  process  of 
comparing  the  position  of  the  limited  owner  in  England — who 
has  an  encumbered  estate  to  which  he  cannot  do  justice,  farm 
buildings  and  cottages  in  a  deplorable  condition,  tenants  own- 
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that  of  the  solicitor  who  is  the  depositary  of  all  the  mysteries 
of  its  embarrassed  condition — with  the  position  of  the  happy 
owner  of  five  acres  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  of  a 
charming  cottage,  and  of  a  strong  box  which  contains  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  French  «  rente.'  To  show  you  how  the  French 
system  really  works  in  all  its  various  aspects,  I  shall  have  to 
introduce  to  you  several  characteristic  types,  in  their  family 
surroundings,  without  attempting  an  exhaustive  survey  which 
would  exceed  the  time  at  my  disposal.  I  may  add  that  they  are 
not  derived  from  any  special  locality  in  any  special  country, 
but  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  great  region, 
where  this  system  prevails,  in  varied  juxtaposition.  I  shall 
only  speak  of  land  in  its  agricultural  sense.  The  question  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland,  for  building  and  residential  purposes 
and  for  cottage  gardening,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these 
remarks ;  neither  do  I  wish  to  include  cultivation  of  a  special 
character  in  a  mountainous  district,  nor  of  land  which  will  not 
bear  '  rent'  after  it  has  been  reclaimed.  My  remarks  apply  only  to 
those  districts  where  the  French  system  has  full  play  to  develop 
itself  in  its  various  forms.  I  wish  it  also  to  be  understood  that  I  am 
quite  aware  that  the  French  system  has  such  a  strong  hold  in 
the  countries  where  it  does  exist,  that  no  legislature  could  for 
a  single  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  altering  its  main  features. 
What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  how  complex  the  system  is,  and 
how  its  various  component  parts  react  on  each  other.  It  is 
pre-eminently  a  sociological  question,  and  in  using  that  term 
I  put  on  it  simply  this  meaning,  that  before  giving  a  final 
verdict  on  the  French  or  any  system  of  land  laws  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  discover  what  effect  they  have  on  the  production 
of  wealth,  but  also  what  effects  they  have  on  the  national 
character.  No  legislature  could  set  to  work  on  a  reform  of 
land  laws  without  bearing  this  in  mind.  The  functions  of  this 
department  of  the  Association  in  regard  to  the  land  laws  are 
therefore  limited  as  compared  with  those  of  a  public  man  ap- 
proaching this  question.  Economists  are  merely  physiologists ; 
statesmen  as  medical  men  have  to  consult  others  than  physiolo- 
gists. 

Let  us  first  take  as  a  specimen  of  the  French  system  a 
proprietor  who  has  a  landed  property  of  5,000  acres  and  per- 
sonalty to  the  value  of  50,000/.  He  has  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. He  starts  early  in  life  with  the  means  I  have  mentioned  at 
his  disposal.  I  give  you  the  most  favourable  circumstances  in 
which  a  man  can  be  placed.  The  property  wants  improvement, 
would  be  all  the  better  for  an  outlay  of  20,000/.  in  buildings, 
cottages,  and  drainage.    The  proprietor,  however,  argues  in 
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this  way  :  *  My  object  must  be  to  leave  to  each  of  my  sons  and 
to  my  daughter  exactly  what  my  father  has  left  to  me.  There 
are  several  farms  which  will  come  into  the  market  in  this 
neighbourhood,  there  are  besides  several  small  plots  of  land  which 
I  want  in  order  to  consolidate  the  property.  I  must  therefore 
save  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  not  waste  any  money  in  improvements.9 
Every  detail  of  expenditure  is  curtailed.  Bents  are  screwed 
up,  wages  are  kept  down,  and  it  must  be  admitted  the  man 
himself  is  a  model  of  frugality.  Farm  after  farm  is  added  to 
the  estate.  The  acres  here  and  there  intersecting  the  property 
especially  are  favourite  battle-fields.  There  are  several  causes 
which  induce  this  competition.  A  field  of  five  acres  comes  into 
the  market.  A  farmer  1  who  has  in  fee  simple  a  farm  of  fifty 
acres  wants  these  five  acres,  because  adding  them  to  his  farm 
does  not  entail  any  increase  of  working  capital,  and  as  for  the 
drainage  which  the  five  acres  may  require  he  has  saved  the 
money.  He  is  therefore  prepared  to  give  a  very  high  price 
because  he  does  not  like  to  invest  his  money  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  though  it  be  even  in  '  rente.'  The  five  acres 
represent  to  him  a  higher  degree  in  the  rural  hierarchy, 
perhaps  another  vote  for  some  highway  board ;  they  relieve 
him  from  the  neoessity  of  hiring  pasture  for  his  cattle,  or  may 
give,  if  his  farm  be  arable,  the  additional  work  to  his  horses, 
for  whom  he  wants  more  work,  or  the  means  of  utilising 
manure  which  now  he  sells.  Having  spent  many  a  sleepless 
night  over  the  bid  which  he  eventually  will  make,  he  at  last 
settles  a  figure,  to  which,  of  course,  he  adds  the  not  incon- 
siderable sum  which  he  has  to  pay  for  transfer  to  the  Registrar, 
the  worst  of  all  taxes,  and  the  fee  to  Monsieur  le  Notaire. 
Another  competitor  may  be  found  in  a  man  who  has  devoted 
all  his  life  to  save  exactly  the  amount  necessary  to  buy  these 
five  acres  in  addition  to  the  minimum  of  working  capital.  He 
is  fifty  years  of  age.  His  marriage  with  a  girl  of  forty  in  a 
neighbouring  parish,  to  whom  he  has  been  devoted  for  twenty 
years,  depends  upon  it.  The  pair  have  taxed  all  their  ingenuity 
with  the  problem  how  much  it  will  take  to  outbid  the  pro- 
prietor and  some  farmer  like  the  one  I  have  already  described, 
whom  they  suspect  of  hostile  intentions.  They  agree  that, 
after  the  purchase  is  made,  they  will  put  off  the  marriage  for 
another  year,  and  raise  money  on  the  five  acres  to  build  a 
cottage,  the  plans  of  which  an  English  sanitary  inspector 
would  condemn.  The  day  of  preliminary  sale 8  arrives ;  nearly 

1  While  I  am  dealing  with  the  French  system  I  shall  nse  the  word  '  farmer'  at 
the  equivalent  of  a  proprietor  farming  his  own  land. 

*  In  France  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  preliminary  sale,  except  in  certai» 
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the  whole  village  community  is  assembled  at  the  village  inn. 
Monsieur  le  Notaire  takes  the  chair,  we  will  say,  on  October  1. 
Somebody  offers  350/.;  others  follow,  and  finally  it  stands  over  at 
400/.  for  a  fortnight.  The  meeting  adjourns.  The  great  proprietor 
is  informed  by  telegram  at  Vichy  or  Spa  of  what  has  happened, 
takes  his  pencil,  and  begins  his  calculations,  and  compares  them 
with  those  of  his  agent  from  whom  he  receives  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject Past  experience  of  this  sort  of  work  reduces  the  discrepancy 
between  the  two  calculations  to  a  few  pounds.    The  question 
of  drainage,  of  improvements,  does  not  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  either.    The  chief  points  of  this  mental  operation  will 
be  either  what  may  be  screwed  out  of  the  unfortunate  people 
who  will  bid  for  the  cultivation  of  an  acre,  or  if  it  be  pasture 
for  the  grazing  of  their  cow,  or  what  will  be  the  increased  value 
to  the  estate  as  a  whole.    The  farmer  collects  his  sons  and 
spends  almost  every  hour  of  the  next  fortnight  in  making  his 
calculation  what  these  five  acres  may  be  worth  to  the  grasping 
proprietor.    The  third  competitor  rushes  to  his  sweetheart  and 
discusses  with  her  the  bearing  of  the  400/.  on  their  united 
savings.    The  15  th  of  October  draws  near.    The  anxiety  of 
the  three  parties  is  intense ;  of  course  the  only  one  who  is  sus- 
pected of  covetousness  is  the  proprietor ;  as  his  agent  attends 
all  sales  in  the  district,  his  presence  is  not  interpreted  as  a  cer- 
tain sign  that  he  will  buy,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  on 
this  occasion  his  bid  will  be  a  high  one.    At  last  the  Notaire 
declares  that  the  five  acres  have  been  added  at  the  price  of  450/. 
to  those  already  put  down  in  the  land  register  as  the  property 
of  this  local  Croesus.    Complimentary  remarks  are  probably 
afterwards  exchanged  between  the  Notaire  and  the  seller  on 
the  high  price  which  the  sale  realised,  and  a  congratulatory  tele- 
gram is  now  despatched  to  Vichy  or  Spa  by  the  agent,  from 
which  he  learns  that  his  ultimate  object  of  having  a  certain 
number  of  acres  is  nearer  its  realisation.  In  a  subsequent  letter 
perhaps  mention  is  made  of  a  party  who  wishes  to  give  an 
exorbitant  rent  for  the  five  acres,  and  though  of  course  nobody 
will  ever  find  out  that  the  farmer  and  the  intended  bridegroom 
were  among  the  competitors,  still  it  might  very  well  happen 
that  we  should  find  the  latter  to  be  the  same  individual  who 
is  paying  the  extraordinary  high  rent,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  represent  a  very  trifling  percentage  on  the  500/.  paid  for 
the  land.    We  get  at  500/.  by  taking  into  account  the  Govern- 
ment charges  and  the  expenses  of  the  transfer.    The  result, 
therefore,  is  that  the  land  is  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmer, 

cases*;  but  the  methods  of  sale  described  in  the  text  here* and  elsewhere,  occur  in 
©thor  pdrts  of  the  Continent,  where  tho  French  system  prevails. 
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who  would  have  done  most  justice  to  it  by  his  skill  and  by  his 
outlay,  and  that  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  non-improving  land- 
lord and  a  non-improving  tenant.  This  process  of  accumulation 
is  continually  going  on.  The  children  seeing  their  father's  mind 
wholly  imbued  with  this  one  idea  are  naturally  infected  by  it, 
and  nothing  is  done  to  solve  any  of  the  many  problems  which 
ennoble  agriculture. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  A  proprietor  has  a  property  to  which 
he  devotes  all  his  energy ;  his  ambition  is  to  be  considered  the 
model  landlord  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  farm  buildings,  cottages, 
drainage  are  in  fair  order ;  the  property  is  not  over-rented ;  his 
tenants  look  upon  his  character  as  their  great  safeguard ;  they 
would  not  wish  for  legal  security  of  tenure,  because  they  do 
not  improve,  but  farm,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country ; 
they  look  upon  the  prize-winners  at  agricultural  shows  as 
rather  eccentric  spendthrifts.  The  disturbance  caused  in  the 
former  case  by  sales  of  small  plots  does  not  occur  in  this  in- 
stance, because  the  estate  is  so  concentrated  that  the  landlord 
does  not  think  of  increasing  it,  and  the  tenants  do  not  want 
any  larger  field  for  their  modest  working  capital.  Though 
both  save,  their  savings  are  invested  in  good  securities 
The  proprietor  at  last  dies.  His  eight  children,  most  of  whom 
are  virtuous  citizens,  have  been  less  careful  than  the  individual  . 
mentioned  in  the  former  case,  who  postponed  his  marriage  till 
he  had  had  half  a  century's  experience ;  and  some  of  them  have 
contracted  early,  and  what  I  am  afraid  would  in  France  be 
called  improvident  marriages.  Monsieur  le  Notaire  is  called  in 
after  the  funeral,  and  gives  his  preliminary  «  expose.'  It  appears 
that  the  value  of  the  landed  property  is  50,000/.,  and  of  the 
personalty  40,000/.     The  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter 

;roposes  that  the  landed  property  shall  be  at  once  sold, 
'he  youngest  son  objects  to  this,  observing  that  his  father 
would  much  have  preferred  that  everything  should  remain  as 
it  was.  The  husband  of  the  second  daughter  asks  why  in 
that  case  he  did  not  make  a  will?  The  eldest  son,  who 
would  probably  have  been  exceptionally  benefited  by  the 
will  if  the  father  had  made  one,  replies  that  his  father  had 
too  much  sense  of  justice  to  add  to  the  share  of  one  of  his  chil- 
dren out  of  the  part  which  the  law  left  at  his  disposal ;  he  agrees 
with  his  younger  brother  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to  alienate  the 
property,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  against  the  interests  of 
the  tenantry,  and  that  they  should  keep  it  as  a  joint  concern. 
The  Notaire  suggests  that  they  should  adjourn  and  think  it 
over.  Having  been  present  at  many  gatherings  of  this  nature, 
his  experience  teaches  him  that  a  quiet  talk  with  each  of  the 
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parties  would  probably  lead  to  a  compromise.  After  three 
weeks  the  family  meet  again  in  solemn  conclave.  The  Notake 
again  opens  the  proceedings.  He  hopes  that  an  agreement  may 
be  come  to  on  the  following  terms.  The  eldest  brother,  second 
unmarried  sister,  and  two  younger  brothers  are  to  keep  the 
landed  property,  with  the  exception  of  some  outlying  parts, 
which  will  at  once  be  sold,  so  that  the  two  married  sisters, 
a  brother  who  is  deeply  in  debt,  and  another  unmarried 
sister  who  follows  the  advice  of  her  youngest  brother-in-law 
may  have  a  sum  to  divide  exactly  equal  to  what  the  others 
obtain  in  land.  The  advice  is  followed.  The  outlying  parts 
are  disposed  of  in  small  lots,  and  fetch  a  very  high  price. 
The  unsold  part  of  the  estate  is  divided  between  the  four 
members  of  the  family  who  have  determined  to  keep  it,  and 
who  have  no  capital  at  their  disposal  to  improve  it  and  are 
obliged  to  raise  not  immoderately  the  rents  which  the  tenants 
are  very  willing  to  pay,  happy  as  they  are  that  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  and  did  not  share  the  fate  of  those  who  were 
evicted  by  the  new  purchasers  of  the  outlying  parts.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  manage- 
ment or  cultivation  of  this  estate.  The  owners  have  less  capital 
at  their  disposal,  and  the  tenants  also  less,  as  they  have  to  pay 
a  higher  rent.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  as  in  neither  case  was  this  very  enviable. 

Let  us  start  with  the  same  premisses )  of  a  well-managed 
property  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  being  a  decision  to  sell. 
Let  us  take  the  property  to  be  one  of  500  acres  cut  up  into 
five  farms,  each  of  100  acres.  The  farms  will  be  sold  in  lots 
first  and  then  jointly.  The  tenants  are  of  course  in  despair, 
because  they  know  that  whatever  may  happen,  they  will  never 
meet  again  with  such  a  considerate  landlord.  They  have  a 
strong  feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  minority  of  the  children 
who  have  been  forced  to  sell  by  the  majority.  Three  of  the 
tenants  are  aware  that  it  would  be  hopeless  for  them  to  attempt 
to  make  a  bid  for  their  farms,  the  value  of  which  they  know  only 
too  well.  The  two  others  try  to  come  to  a  conclusion  how  much  it 
is  in  their  power  to  give.  The  first  has  saved  3,000/. ;  he  puts 
the  value  of  the  farm  at  4,000/.,  and  he  thinks  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  borrowing  1,400/.  The  second  values  his  farm  at 
4,500/.,  and  thinks  he  can  safely  borrow  2,500/.  in  addition  to 
his  capital,  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  purchase.  The 
fatal  day  draws  near.  The  first  farm  is  put  up  at  3,900/.,  the 
second  at  4,400/.  The  weary  fortnight  allows  the  two  tenants 
more  time  for  consideration.  The  first  tenant  is  successful  in  his 
purchase,  as  it  is  knocked  down  to  him  for  4,030/.,  (he  has  had 
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added  30/.  to  his  original  estimate).  The  second  is  defeated,  as 
the  farm  fetches  4,600/.  The  three  other  farms  are  purchased 
by  outsiders.  But  immediately  after  this  sale  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  property  is  completed,  it  is  put  up  as  a 
whole,  and  as  a  higher,  bid,  is  made  for  it  than  the  figure 
represented  by  the  sum  total  of  the  bids  for  the  separate  lots, 
the  result  is  that  although  the  estate  remains  undivided  the 
state  of  things  on  the  property  is  greatly  altered,  for  the  pur- 
chaser having  given  a  very  high  price  at  once  screws  up  the 
rents.  The  tenants  are  either  unwilling  to  submit  to  his  terms 
or  not  prepared  to  accept  the  new  rules  which  he  lays  down 
for  cultivation.  He  thereupon  works  a  portion  of  the  property 
himself,  lets  one  farm  of  150  acres  and  the  remainder  in  small 
lots.  Let  the  new  owner  be  a  man  of  capital,  a  man  who  took 
a  firdt  class  at  an  agricultural  school,  who  will  be  able  to  the 
fullest  extent  to  do  justice  to  his  own  farm,  to  prevent  the 
small  holders  from  cultivating  badly  and  to  give  his  solitary 
tenant  much  useful  advice  and  permanent  improvements — 
still  the  position  of  the  evicted  tenants  is  unenviable. 

Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  a  proprietor  of  100  acres,  a 
man  who  farms  his  own  land,  who  is  one  of  the  great  authorities 
in  the  village,  who  is  considered  by  his  neighbours  to  be  sure  to 
outwit  anybody  in  driving  a  hard  bargain,  who  knows  exactly 
what  everybody  in  the  village  is  worth,  who  gets  the  best 
labourers  for  the  least  wages,  who  keeps  down  the  salary  of 
the  schoolmaster,  who  vigorously  opposed  at  the  School  Board 
meeting  the  purchase  of  a  globe,  and  who  thinks  very  little  of 
the  chemical  lectures  of  an  elementary  character  given  in  the 
winter  evenings  by  an  itinerant  lecturer  supplied  by  the  local 
Agricultural  Association.  He  married  late  in  life,  and  has  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  latter  is  engaged  at  eighteen 
to  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer  of  a  neighbouring  village, 
but  the  marriage  is  put  off  because  the  parents  on  both  sides 
are  of  opinion  that  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  young  man's 
father  are  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  girl's  father  certainly 
would  be  too  much  out  of  pocket  by  what  he  would  have  to 
give  to  his  daughter.  The  brothers  of  the  latter  do  not 
think  of  marriage,  but  work  as  hard  as  they  can  with  their 
father,  trying  to  save  as  much  labour  as  possible.  Their 
ideas  do  not  describe  a  wider  horizon  than  their  father's  ;  an 
agricultural  journal  will  probably  not  be  found  in  the  house  ; 
and  though  stock,  implements,  and  tillage  will  be  of  the  best 
of  the  district ,  and  the  most  will  be  made  of  any  practical 
experience  which  they  may  gather  from  the  daily  routine,  still 
an  atmosphere  of  stagnant  repose  is  generated  by  this  daily 
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work,  however  conscientiously  it  may  be  performed.  The  in- 
ducement to  an  extraordinary  display  of  energy  is  theoretically 
not  damaged  by  anything.  Improvements  of  whatever  kind 
are  his  own ;  nothing  can  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  any  repro- 
ductive outlay  ;  the  capital  is  in  his  pocket,  and  thf  re  would  be 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  borrowing  it.  The  fact  is  that  our 
friend  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  modest  results  which  he 
obtains,  and  would  rather  not  run  any  risks.  Living  in  the 
most  inexpensive  way,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  finds  that  of 
the  400/.  which  represent  his  net  return  he  can  save  300/. 
This  sum  undoubtedly  might  be  partly  laid  out  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  purer  breeds,  on  artificial  manures,  on  transform- 
ing arable  land  into  pasture,  on  planting  orchards,  but  his 
ideas  run  into  a  different  groove.  If  the  eldest  son  could 
manage  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  friend  of  his  who  would  be 
able  to  leave  his  daughter  50  acres,  and  if  he  could  manage 
to  purchase,  say  30  acres,  his  eldest  son  would  eventually 
enter  upon  a  farm  of  100  acres,  and  the  second  son  could  then 
obtain  the  remaining  80,  paying  to  his  brother  for  the  acres 
he  got  in  excess  the  money  his  bride,  the  daughter  of  an 
undertaker  in  the  county  town,  would  get  on  her  marriage 
or  after  the  funeral  of  the  undertaker  himself.  I  may  add  that 
these  arrangements  presuppose  a  certain  amount  of  generosity 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  is  to  marry  the  daughter  that  he 
will  not  insist  on  getting  her  full  share  of  her  father's  property. 
In  this  case  the  great  object  of  all  the  parties  to  secure  the 
status  of  their  children  is  attained. 

Let  us  take  another  case  of  a  farmer  owning  100  acres 
and  having  five  children.  These  children  have  the  pride  of 
their  father,  and  for  the  girls  situations  or  professions  are 
out  of  the  question ;  one  of  the  boys  enters  upon  a  career 
of  competitive  examinations,  but  the  two  others  assist  their 
father  in  the  work  of  the  farm ;  they  are  wedded  to  the  farm, 
and  their  great  object  is  that  on  their  father's  death  his  savings 
and  their  own  should  be  sufficient  to  make  up  an  amount 
equivalent  to  their  brother's  share,  and  that  they  should  remain 
on  the  farm  with  their  sister's  husband,  who  was  admitted  into 
the  family  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  should  not 
upset  their  joint  tenure.  It  is  only  putting  off  the  evil  day, 
because  after  the  father's  death  difficulties  arise  and  different 
arrangements  have  to  be  made.  The  married  sister  and  her 
husband  retire  with  a  certain  number  of  acres ;  the  money  to 

Eurchase  a  small  farm  is  advanced  to  them  by  the  brother,  who, 
jr  this  time  has  a  high  salary  as  a  Government  official,  out  of 
his  share  of  the  inheritance.   This  creates  a  new  difficulty,  the 
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farmhouse  and  farm-buildings  are  obviously  too  large  for  the 
curtailed  number  of  acres ;  not  to  use  the  whole  barn  for  corn, 
and  all  the  feeding-stalls  for  cattle,  implies  a  waste.    The  two 
brothers,  and  the  sister,  who  keeps  the  books,  consider  what  is 
to  be  done.  They  could  make  up  the  deficiency  by  hiring  land, 
and  this  is  the  course  proposed  by  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers.    The  elder  brother  points  out  that  the  landowner  from 
whom  they  would  have  to  hire  does  not  let  his  land  to  land* 
owners,  because  they  are  not  likely  to  bestow  the  same  care  on 
it  as  on  their  own.  This  rule  he  applies,  alas !  as  well  to  pasture 
as  to  arable  land.  Besides,  even  if  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties 
he  would  require  a  rent  such  as  is  paid  by  men  without  capital, 
who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  this  would  not  suit  them.  He 
did  not  object,  however,  to  negotiations  with  the  agent  being 
opened,  neither  did  the  sister,  though  she  declared  that  prudence 
would  require  them  not  to  go  beyond  a  certain  figure,  which  she 
mentioned.    Thereupon  the  younger  brother  undertook  the 
diplomatic  part  of  the  proceedings,  after  the  two  others  had 
agreed  that  he  might  give  any  guarantees  which  might  be  re- 
quired for  good  cultivation.     The  agent  received  him  with 
marked  coolness,  reminded  him  of  the  rule  that  no  tenant  was 
admitted  who  held  land  of  his  own.    Our  friend  observed  that 
the  guarantees  he  could  give  were  a  great  deal  better,  both  as 
regards  regular  payments  and  unexhaustdve  tillage,  than  could 
be  given  by  the  small  men  who  had  neither  land  nor  capital  of 
their  own.    The  agent  was  too  civil  to  deny  this,  but  he  ob* 
served  that  his  employer  did  not  care  so  much  for  regularity 
of  payment  as  for  high  rents  when  they  were  paid.    As  to 
the  land  getting  exhausted,  it  would  be  time  to  take  this  into 
account  when  rents  were  falling,  but  as  they  had  been  steadily 
rising  for  the  last  twenty  years,  he  could  not  undertake  to  make 
much  of  this  argument,  though  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  many  treatises  on  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  which  were  now  appearing,  and  which  he 
made  it  a  point  never  to  read.    The  farmer  hereupon  asked 
him  whether  he  himBelf  would  not  consider  it  less  trouble  to 
deal  with  him  and  his  sister  and  brother  than  to  have  to  run 
after  all  these  poor  holders  and  in  some  cases  their  sureties, 
who  even  then  turned  out  to  be  as  much  in  want  of  capital  as 
die  original  debtors.    The  agent  did  not  dispute  this  proposi- 
tion, but  his  experience  was  of  such  a  long  standing  that  this 
trouble  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  he  did  not  grudge 
it  to  his  employer.    However,  if  a  figure  were  mentioned,  he 
would  report  it  to  the  latter.    The  farmer  then  said  that  they 
were  prepared  to  pay  21  an  acre,  laying  out  annually  10*.  an 
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acre,  but  that  they  wanted  a  lease  of  twelve  years.    The  land- 
lord was  told  in  due  course  of  this  offer,  but  when  he  heard 
that  the  small  lots  yielded  21.  5s.  an  acre,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
entertain  the  offer ;  it  was  hard  t6  take  it  away  from  the  small 
holders,  who  looked  to  him  as  their  Providence,  whereas  the 
others  could  get  on  without  him :  whether  the  land  could  get 
on  without  the  10*.  was  left  unanswered.    Again  the  three 
meet  and  tax  their  ingenuity.    A  long  way  off  some  excellent 
pasture  might  be  obtained  at  a  high  price ;  it  would  be  incon- 
venient, no  doubt,  but  as  they  cannot  get  anything  near  their 
farm  they  determine  to  make  a  high  bid  for  this  pasture,  and 
in  addition  to  make  such  alterations  as  are  required  for  keeping 
a  lai^jer  number  of  cattle  in  their  farm  buildings.    They  deter- 
mine on  this,  though  their  sister  points  out  that  it  is  done  at  con- 
siderable risk,  because  the  pasture,  not  being  let  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  are  never  sure  of  it,  as  somebody  else  may  be  able 
to  give  a  higher  price  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
farm.    The  brothers,  however,  get  over  this  objection  by  point* 
ing  out  that  the  number  of  competitors  for  pasture  is  less 
numerous  than  that  for  arable  land,  because  the  number  of 
people  who  can  handle  a  spade  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
people  who  can  buy  a  cow.     They  make  up  their  minds  to 
work  the  farm  on  this  new  plan,  though  of  course  it  would  have 
been  more  rational  if  the  married  sister  and  her  husband  had 
gone  to  another  parish,  taking  a  farm  suited  to  their  require- 
ments, and  receiving  rent  from  their  relations  for  the  land  they 
have  just  inherited. 

I  have  not  yet  dealt  with  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  is 
the  owner  of  100  acres,  fifty  of  which  are  mortgaged.  In 
this  case  the  farmer  works  with  the  one  object  of  clearing  off 
the  mortgage.  He  is  aware  that  he  is  held  in  less  esteem 
by  his  neighbours  on  account  of  this  mortgage,  though  it  was 
his  father  who  mortgaged  the  land,  and  though,  if  anything, 
his  intellect  is  superior  to  theirs,  having  been  sharpened  by 
the  harder  task  before  him.  The  farm  would  be  all  the  better 
for  improvements,  but  as  every  pound  goes  to  paying  off  the 
debt,  money  for  other  purposes  is  wanting,  and  die  farm  has  in 
all  respects  the  appearance  of  a  rack-rented  farm  without,  of 
course,  the  protection  of  clauses  such  as  would  be  contained  in 
the  lease  ot  a  judicious  landlord.  The  process  of  paying  off 
the  debt  is  naturally  a  slow  one.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
clear  off  the  debt,  either  by  selling  a  sufficient  number  of  acres 
to  accomplish  that  result,  and  also  to  give  capital  for  im- 
proving the  remaining  part,  or  by  the  sale  of  the  whole  farm, 
which  would  give  it  a  chance  in  the  hands  of  a  former  with 
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sufficient  capital,  reinvesting  the  proceeds  in  some  smaller  farm. 
The  latter  process  would  be  the  better,  but  the  tax  on  land- 
transfer,  of  course,  puts  it  out  of  the  question. 

You  must  allow  me  now  to  introduce  to  you  a  small  pro- 
prietor of  five  acres  with  everything  in  his  favour — a  fertile 
soil,  a  big  town  close  to  his  land,  and  abundant  capital  for  any 
improvements  he  may  wish  to  make.  The  land  is  worked  by 
himself  and  his  sons  with  the  spade.  The  net  return  it  yields 
is  30i  To  arrive  at  that  figure,  however,  it  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  that  the  wages  of  the  cultivators  must  be  put  at 
a  very  low  figure,  much  lower  than  those  of  skilled  artisans. 
If  he  and  his  sons  had  gone  to  a  factory  or  workshop  in  the 
neighbouring  town,  and  paid  others  to  do  the  work  on  the  land, 
they  would  have  been  able  to  add  to  their  savings  the  differ- 
ence between  the  low  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  and  the 
high  wages  of  an  artisan. 

Take  the  case  of  a  proprietor  of  five  acres  who  does  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  former  one,  and  whose  land  is 
situated  in  a  district  of  larger  farms.  The  net  return  of  the 
five  acres  is  small.    Two  large  farmers  are  ready  any  day  to 

five  him  a  considerable  sum,  the  interest  of  which  would  give 
im  a  larger  return  than  he  can  possibly  obtain  from  the  land 
itself.  With  the  habits  of  thrift  and  hard  work  he  has  acquired, 
he  could  of  course  improve  on  this  income  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  He  would  be  better  off,  and  the  farmers  also ;  but  he 
holds  on  to  the  land.  He  can  turn  his  five  acres,  which  are 
arable,  into  pasture  or  into  an  orchard,  which  would  increase 
his  capital  and  his  interest ;  but  this  would  require  some  out- 
lay and  some  risk,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  higher 
return  would  only  come  to  him  after  a  time.  As  this  does  not 
suit  his  wants  it  is  not  carried  out,  though  it  would  be  done 
by  a  rich  outsider,  and  though  his  sons  are  quite  willing 
to  enter  upon  such  a  course,  of  which  they  would  ultimately 
reap  the  benefit  when  the  property  had  to  be  sold  at  their 
father's  death. 

Take  another  case.  A  man  is  the  owner  of  a  small  farm 
with  five  acres  of  permanent  pasture;  to  make  use  of  the 
manure  he  rents  arable  land  and  pays  a  high  price,  due  to  the 
competition  of  other  small  capitalists.  Owing  to  various  re- 
verses, bad  harvests,  loss  of  cattle,  at  last  he  finds  himself  so 
involved  in  debt,  having  tried  to  keep  afloat  by  borrowing,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  two  acres  of  permanent  pasture  and 
to  fall  back  on  the  remaining  three. 

Let  us  now  take  the  opposite  extreme.  A  certain  number 
of  acres  have  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  sea — say  3,000  acres. 
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A  company  is  formed,  the  shares  are  taken  up  rapidly,  though 
the  prospectus  mentions  that  no  dividend  can  be  returned  for 
the  first  few  years.  Everything  is  done  to  get  the  reclaimed 
land  into  first-rate  order.  The  breed  of  horses,  of  cattle,  of 
sheep,  the  variety  and  rotation  of  crops,  the  absence  of  fallow, 
of  wasted  labour,  are  essentially  above  the  average  of  the  district. 
Seventy  shares  represent  each  a  market  value  of  2,500/.,  and 
the  net  return  of  the  undertaking  is,  in  a  profitable  year,  more 
than  10,000/.— somewhat  short  of  6  percent. 

I  could  multiply  the  instances  I  have  given,  but  I  wish  now 
to  draw  some  conclusions  from  what  I  have  mentioned.  The 
first  lesson  taught  by  these  various  facts  is  that  the  antagonism 
between  grande  and  petite  culture  is  misleading.  Under  the 
present  conditions  of  agriculture  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
capital,  agricultural  knowledge,  and  a  quick  appreciation  of  the 
demands  of  the  market,  are  vital  requirements.  The  French 
system  does  not  offer  any  guarantees  for  this.  It  does  not 
discourage  land  being  mortgaged  for  insufficient  reasons,  it 
hampers  the  transfer  by  the  tax  on  '  mutations ; '  exchanges  of 
intermixed  lands  for  the  sake  of  getting  continuous  fields, 
which  are  facilitated  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  in  England 
through  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  are  not  encouraged. 
Compulsory  division  disturbs  agriculture;  life  tenancy  (usufruct) 
exists  in  some  cases.  The  great  merits  of  the  system,  no  doubt, 
are  the  variety  of  the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  of  land  which 
come  into  the  market ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  conveyances, 
as  the  seller  can  draw  up  the  deed  of  sale  himself,  and  the 
purchaser  can  find  out  on  the  register  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
what  are  its  burdens.  The  wish  to  remain,  or  become  a  land- 
owner is  likewise  fostered  by  the  system  in  quarters  where 
such  a  wish  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  exigencies  of  good 
agriculture  as  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  these  days.  Co- 
operation may  remove  many  blots;  but  co-operation  is  not 
easily  introduced,  and  the  co-operative  association  would  per- 
haps soon  degenerate  into  an  institution  closely  resembling  a 
great  landlord  working  his  own  estate  through  a  manager. 

Our  system  is  quite  capable,  with  judicious  reforms,  of 
answering  all  the  needs  of  the  present  hour.  Everything 
which  interferes  with  the  application  of  capital  and  science 
must  be  removed.  Land  should  always  be  held  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  disposed  of  by  sale.  Powers  curtailing  the  dis- 
posal of  land  by  the  person  who  for  the  time  being  holds  it,  in 
whatever  capacity,  should  not  be  allowed  by  law.  Whether 
the  power  of  settlement  should  be  diminished,  is  another 
question  with  which  I  do  not  deal.    From  the  economic  point 
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of  view  aa  regards  tenure  of  laud  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  stress 
-on  the  necessity  that  nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  sale 
of  land,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  which  induces  this  sale, 
and  whatever  restrictions  may  be  put  on  the  investment  of  the 
proceeds  by  settlements  or  other  deeds.  Nobody  should  be 
compelled  to  have  his  capital  invested  in  land,  whatever  re- 
strictions that  capital  may  be  subject  to. 

If  this  be  done,  our  legislation  will  be  in  advance  of  the 
Prussian.  Though  Mr.  Harriss-Gastrell  mentions  in  his  Report 
on  Prussian  Land  Laws,1  that  a  fideicommissum  is  now  seldom 
founded  in  Prussia,  still  the  Prussian  law  admits  of  its  being 
done,  and  it  is  often  forgotten  that  4,432,132  acres  in  Prussia 
were — at  the  time  the  Report  was  written — held  asfideicommissa 
and  fiefs.  In  many  cases  also  what  is  called  the  *  Pflichttheil ' * 
in  Prussia,  seems  to  result  in  a  mere  annuity  to  the  children 
and  their  descendants  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 

The  transfer  and  mortgaging  of  land  should  be  reduced  to 
a  simple  operation  as  it  is  under  the  Torrens  system  which 
prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  our  colonies,  in  Belgium,3  and  in 
Germany  since  the  introduction  of  the  '  Grundbuch-Ordnung ' 
of  May  5,  1872.4  This  can  only  be  done  through  highly 
efficient  and  competent  officials  having  power  to  refuse  to 
register  deeds  not  drawn  in  a  simple  form,  so  that  intending 
purchasers  and  lenders  of  money  can  at  once  ascertain  the 
exact  condition  of  the  title.  No  transfer  and  no  charge  on  land 
should  be  valid  without  registration.  Lord  Selborne,  who  has 
the  power  and  the  wish  to  reform,  should  make  another  attempt 
in  this  direction. 

Agricultural  training  in  all  its  branches — loowr,  inter- 
mediate and  higher — should  be  much  more  fully  recognised  by 
the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  as  one  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  agriculture.  It  is  superfluous  to  give  any  other 
illustration  than  the  brilliant  example  set  by  the  German 
Universities  of  Bonn,  Halle,  and  Jena,  though  the  Colleges  of 
Grignon  in  France,  of  Wageningen  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
of  Gembloux  in  Belgium  are  also  worthy  of  note. 

Whether  there  is  any  need  at  present  for  more  extensive 
Government  interference  may  remain  an  open  question.  That 
a  tenant  should  have  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 

1  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  respecting  the  Tenure  of  Land 
in  the  several  countries  of  Europe,  1869,  part  i.,p.  290. 

2  Portio  legitima. 

9  See  E.  de  Laveleye's  Essay,  p.  234  in  tfre  Cobden  Club's  SysttmM  of  Land 
Tenure,  edition  of  1876. 

4  This  is  to  be  studied  '  nebst  den  darauf  beziiglichen  Gesetzen,  der  Minis- 
'  teriellen  Anweisung  und  den  AUgemeinen  Verfagungen.' 
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pients  seems  to  me  as  much  beyond  doubt  as  that  a  landlord 
should  have  a  claim  against  a  tenant  who  has  exhausted  his 
farm ;  but  if  landlords  and  tenants  are  foolish  enough  not  to 
secure  themselves  by  leases  against  such  contingencies  it  is 
their  own  fault. 

Though  under  the  application  of  greater  facilities  of  transfer 
and  Bale  more  land  will  come  into  the  market,  still  it  is  very 
certain  that  we  are  not  to  look  forward  to  an  era  of  small  pro- 
perties. Hence  the  question  of  management  of  property  with 
a  view  to  its  greater  productiveness  remains  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. An  intelligent  landlord,  an  intelligent  agent,  intelli- 
gent tenants  can,  working  together,  and  provided  capital  is  in 
the  hands  of  both  landlord  and  tenants,  and  game  and  politics 
are  set  aside,  do  more  for  English  agriculture  than  any  law 
reform  will  ever  achieve.  Where  these  elements  exist  a  land- 
lord will  of  course  undertake  all  the  permanent  improvements, 
leaving  the  tenants  free  to  do  with  their  capital  what  they  like, 
and  also  leaving  them  more  latitude  in  the  rotation  of  crops* 
giving  them  long  leases.  Where  there  is  an  opening  for  dis- 
posal of  the  produce  of  small  farms,  an  intelligent  owner 
will  give  a  chance  to  smaller  tenants,  with  a  view  to  market 
gardening  or  to  dairy  farming.  As  it  is,  foreigners  come 
to  us  to  be  trained  in  the  practice  of  farming,  but  we 
should  certainly  lose  nothing  by  more  careful  agricultural 
training  and  by  reciprocating  those  visits,  more  especially  tp 
Germany  and  to  large  German  properties  farmed  by  their  owners. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  that  all  owners  of  land  will  submit  to  a 
regular  training  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  important  trust 
committed  to  them.  The  training  of  their  advisers  is  in  con- 
sequence most  important.  The  Germans  educate  their  '  inspec- 
tor,' or  'Verwalter'  at  universities,  or  agricultural  schools. 
Why  should  the  same  opportunities  and  encouragements  not 
be  given  more  abundantly  to  men  whose  influence  will  tell  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  who  now  resort  to  Cirencester 
or  to  the  Edinburgh  University?  Take  the  questions  of  re- 
newal of  leases,  of  size  of  farms,  of  selection  of  a  new  tenant,  of 
building  of  cottages,  of  reclaiming  land,  of  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample by  a  home  farm,  which  are  sure  to  arise  even  under  the 
most  perfectly  arranged  system  of  long  leases  such  as  Lotd 
Leicester's,  how  can  all  these  be  solved  by  the  most  conscien- 
tious of  landlords  and  agents  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  business  ?  Where  there  are  no  leases,  or  where  properties 
have  been  mismanaged,  of  course  the  necessity  for  a  skilful 
adviser  becomes  still  greater.  Should  anybody  be  inclined  to 
cut  the  knot  by  saying  that  the  most  natural  solution  would 
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be  to  put  the  present  tenant-farmers  in  possession  as  being 
the  most  competent  to  rely  on  their  own  judgment,  I  can  only 
ask  where  the  capital  is  to  come  from  to  put  them  in  possession, 
though  perhaps  in  some  quarters  it  might  betaken  into  considera- 
tion whether  the  principle  contained  in  the '  Bright  clauses  'of  the 
Irish  Land  Act  should  not  be  extended  to  England  and  Scotland. 
The  important  point,  therefore,  is  to  have  an  increased  number 
of  educated  tenant-farmers.  Their  education,  their  independence 
from  restraints  antiquated  or  dictated  by  reasons  which  are 
non-agricultural,  their  taking  a  greater  part  in  local  govern- 
ment and  in  parliamentary  debates,  will  be  of  the  nighest 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  country.  A  man  who  invests 
his  money  in  the  working  capital  of  a  farm  he  rents  should 
have  a  higher  status  than  the  man  who  abroad  invests  his 
money  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  acres,  mortgaging  them  at 
the  same  time  for  part  of  the  purchase-money.  There  are  in- 
stances of  younger  sons  of  great  houses  who  have  become 
tenant-farmers,  and  whose  success  is  in  proportion  to  their 
energy ;  the  more  of  them  the  better.  It  is  remarkable  to  hear 
of  proprietors,  in  some  English  districts,  longing  to  give  leases 
with  every  guarantee  of  independence  and  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  permanent  improvements,  unable  to  find  men  willing 
or  able  to  take  a  lease.  This  difficulty  cannot  be  met  by  in- 
creased powers  of  sale,  because  the  new  owner  would  have  to 
solve  it  as  well. 

The  Scotch  system  of  giving  long  leases,  admirably  im- 
proved by  Lord  Leicester,  and  which  has  spread  to  parts  of 
England,  seems  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being  worked  so  as 
to  satisfy  all  concerned  in  agriculture.  In  a  property  well 
managed  the  landlord  will  take  care  that  his  farm  buildings 
and  his  cottages  are  in  perfect  order.  He  will  then  be  most 
careful  in  the  selection  of  his  tenants.  He  will,  of  course,  not 
look  to  the  highest  offer,  but  he  will  ascertain  who  stands 
highest  among  the  competitors  in  character,  in  knowledge,  and 
in  capital,  and  he  will  then  give  such  a  tenant  every  facility  to 
make  out  of  the  farm  what  he  can  without  impairing  its  value. 
If  the  lease  has  to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  nineteen,  or  more 
than  nineteen  years,  he  will  give  the  tenant  a  renewal  of  his 
lease  under  a  fair  valuation  before  the  term  of  the  former  lease 
has  completely  relapsed,  so  as  to  afford  him  plenty  of  time  to 
make  further  arrangements.  There  is  in  this  transaction 
nothing  which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  sound  commercial 
principles,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  tenants 
nave  as  much  security  as  they  can  possibly  obtain  without 


being  owners.    I  do  not  consider 
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and  Scotch  labourers  need  envy  the  small  owner,  whose  returns 
leave  him  hardly  any  margin  of  profit,  and  who  is  practically 
in  the  same  position  as  a  rack-rented  farmer. 

If  I  am  told  that  the  principles  I  have  laid  down  are  not  by 
any  means  universal  even  in  Scotland,  I  am  quite  aware  of  it ; 
and  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  would  make  them  applicable  by 
law  I  should  simply  reply  that  wise  landlords  and  efficient 
tenants  are  not  to  be  manufactured  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Without  altering  the  rights  of  property  for  which  I  am  not 
prepared,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  draw  a  lease  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  further  secure  that  it  shall  not  be  worked  in  a 
vexatious  way.  If  farmers  refuse  to  enter  into  bad  covenants, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  them.  Unwise  landlords  and  unwise 
tenants  exist  under  every  system,  and  legislation  is  not  the  wand 
of  a  fairy  which  can  command  them  to  vanish.  Let  us  have 
three  times  the  amount  of  laud  in  the  market  we  have  now,  let 
transfer  be  even  simpler  than  it  is  in  Germany  or  France,  how 
are  we  to  prevent  this  land  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  buy  it  for  other  purposes  than  agricultural,  as  long  as 
there  are  men  ready  to  jeopardise  their  political  independence, 
or  the  productive  capabilities  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  secure  a 
low  rent?  A  French  Assemble  Nationale  would  perhaps  pass 
an  Act  with  a  tariff  of  hares  and  rabbits  to  the  acre  ;  it  might 
perhaps  sanction  instructions  to  the  Prefet  about  the  necessity 
of  securing  that  tenants  should  always  have  political  principles 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  their  landlords  (a  measure 
which  in  England,  by  the  bye,  would  certainly  improve  the 
landlord's  finances),  but  where  is  the  English  M.P.  who  would 
dream  of  doing  this?  English  reforms  are  evolutionary,  not 
revolutionary.  Disentangle  or  simplify  your  laws,  but  the 
future  of  English  agriculture  depends  on  the  enlightened  action 
of  landlords  and  tenants. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  by  raising  the  agricultural  profession, 
which  can  be  done  in  England  with  much  less  difficulty  than 
it  can  in  France,  because  country  life  is  popular  among  all 
classes  of  the  community,  owners  of  land  would  be  benefited 
in  no  slight  degree,  because  the  handling  of  their  capital  would 
fall  into  skilled  hands.  No  man  would  think  of  giving  any 
raw  material  to  be  worked  up  to  a  person  who  was  incapable  of 
the  task,  simply  because  they  belonged  to  the  same  political 
party,  or  frequented  the  same  church.  A  similar  condition 
applies  to  land.  A  certain  number  of  men  have  the  raw 
material,  and  part  of  the  machinery  to  work  it  What  they 
want  is  "a  larger  number  of  men  who  have  made  agriculture 
their  profession,  and  who  will  supply  the  remainder  of  the 
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machinery,  namely,  the  working  capital.  The  sole  consideration 
in  the  transaction  should  be  the  result  to  be  obtained  from  the 
union  of  these  two  powers.  If  one  and  the  same  individual 
has  the  means  of  obtaining  the  raw  material,  the  skill,  and  the 
whole  machinery,  by  all  means  let  the  opportunities  of  invest- 
ment be  multiplied  for  him.  These  cases,  however,  are  excep- 
tional. Meanwhile  farmers  have  it  in  their  own  power  to  exact 
leases  and  better  terms  by  offering  a  higher  rent. 

Before  1  conclude  1  must  again  remind  you  that  I  have 
looked  at  the  question  from  its  economic  side  only.  I  am  far  from 
underrating  the  political  importance  of  a  class  of  small  land* 
owners — as  little  as  that  of  small  manufacturers  and  of  small 
shopkeepers ;  but  we  have  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are, 
and  with  the  wants  of  English  and  Scotch  landlords  and 
farmers.  Neither  can  I  overlook  what  happens  in  some  parts 
of  Prussia.  As  you  know,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
4  villeinage '  was  abolished.  The  *  villeins '  were  turned  into 
proprietors.  They  tend  to  disappear.  In  Brunswick  the  Go- 
vernment, foreseeing  their  difficulties,  went  so  far  as  to  enact 
that  the  owners  of  an  entailed  estate  should  not  purchase  from 
ex-villeins.  What  happens  is,  that  the  relations  of  the  limited 
owner  buy  from  the  ex-villein,  and  after  a  time  they  transfer 
again  to  the  owner  of  the  entailed  property.  Even  the  small 
properties  in  Prussia — belonging  to  the  class  we  should  call 
yeomen — find  themselves,  in  many  instances,  compelled  to  sell 
to  their  big  neighbours, '  Grossgutsbesitzer.'  Loud  complaints 
are  at  the  same  time  uttered  by  men  who,  in  the  years  previous 
to  the  present  depression,  paid  very  high  prices  for  their  domains. 
The  small  owner  under  the  French  system,  and  the  small  owner 
in  Prussia,  it  is  clear,  do  not  suffer  less  than  die  English  agricul- 
turist The  less  the  margin  the  more  severely  the  pinch  is  felt 
American  imports,  bad  seasons,  bad  trade,  the  decreased  power 
of  purchase  of  the  great  consumer  of  prime  meat,  that  is  to 
say,  the  artizan  in  the  towns,  hit  the  owner  of  five  acres  in 
Brittany  a  great  deal  harder  than  a  Scotch  tenant-farmer  on 
800  acres,  with  plenty  of  capital  and  permanent  improvements 
effected  by  the  landlord. 

The  agricultural  depression  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  our  system  of  land  tenure ;  but  it  should  lead  us  to  in- 
quire what  are  its  weak  points,  and  in  laying  them  bare  may 
pave  the  way  to  a  state  of  things  which  will  be  advantageous 
to  the  landlord  in  esse  and  in  posse,  to  the  man  who  wishes 
to  get  rid  of  a  costly  burden,  as  well  as  to  the  man  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  ranks  of  a  dignified  class;  and  to  the 
tenants  in  giving  them  greater  independence  and  more 
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favourable  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  ibetr-  skill  and 
enterprise.     Capital  will  also  have  a  better  chance  of  find* 
bg  employment  with  a  higher  class  of  men,  whose  credit  will, 
of  course,  be  greater.    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  improve  land  without  burdening  it ;  but  if  the  ques- 
tion is :  no  improvement  or  a  mortgage,  I  distinctly  deny  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  say, '  no  improvement.'    If  the  alternative 
were  that  a  man,  not  being  able  to  improve,  would  sell,  some- 
thing might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  proposition  ;  but  as  he 
would  not  do  this,  the  result  would  simply  be  the  impoverishment 
of  the  soil  by  withdrawing  from  the  principles  wisely  laid  down 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel.    I  should  like  to  see  the  capital  invested 
hi  the  improvement  of  land  vastly  increased.  Companies 
formed  for  this  sole  purpose,  started  and  managed  by  land- 
owners and  tenant-farmers,  would  attract  capital  which  now 
looks  in  vain  for  employment.  Bonds  of  such  companies  would 
certainly,  as  well  as  the  shares,  become  a  most  valuable  security. 
With  a  system  of  registration  such  as  exists  in  Germany,  with 
due  care  that  the  improvements  were  judicious  and  obtained 
priority  of  all  mortgages  for  other  purposes,  they  would  be  an 
immense  blessing  to  all  concerned.  These  bonds  might  be  made 
*  very  good  investment  for  small  savings,  and  the  number  of 
those  interested  in  land  would  thereby  be  vastly  increased.1 
Trade  and  manufactures  depend  on  credit;  agriculture  is  in 
its  highest  form  nothing  but  a  manufacture.    The  scientific 
agriculturist  transforms  by  means  of  the  soil  productions 
which  he  has  to  purchase,  and  for  this  purchase  credit  should 
be  open  to  him.    Take  the  case  of  beetroot.     Supposing  a 
beetroot  sugar  manufacturer  wants  in  October  a  quantity  of 
beetroot  of  the  value  of  20,000/.,  the  farmers,  who  grow  it 
for  him,  will  require  in  the  early  part  of  the'year  an  advance 
of  about  two-thirds  of  that  sum,  because  the  soil  requires 
manure  at  the  rate  of  about  4/.  an  acre.    Where  are  the 
13,000/.  to  come  from,  unless  you  have  some  good  banking 
machinery  and  a  well-organised  system  of  credit,  discount- 
ing farmers'  bills  just  as  merchants'  bills  are  discounted? 
By  enabling  the  farmer  to  raise  money  on  reasonable  terms 
you  not  only  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  but  you 
attain  another  very  important  result.    It  is  a  grave  fact  that  the 
tendency  of  the  rural  population  is  to  migrate  to  towns.  They 
prefer  the  position  of  a  mechanic  to  that  of  a  labourer.    If  you 
make  your  agriculture  more  scientific,  the  tools  you  require  must 
be  more  intelligent,  and  the  gulf  which  separates  the  mechanic 

1  The  Raiffoisen  Unions,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harrise-Gmstrell,  p.  377,  are  worth 
noticing. 
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from  the  ploughman  will  be  abridged*  The  relation  which  exists 
between  the  standard  of  farming  and  the  standard  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  illustrated  by  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch 
to  the  English  labourer.  I  am  told  by  English  agriculturists, 
tenants  on  a  Scotch  farm,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
Scotch  tenant-farmers  would  meet  with  in  several  parts  of 
England  would  be  the  inferiority  of  the  labour  at  tneir  dis- 
posal. That  a  peasant  proprietary  is  no  check  on  emigration 
from  country  districts  is  proved  by  the  complaints  frequently 
heard  about  '  la  depopulation  des  campagnes/  and  which  led 
the  (  Soci6t6  des  Agriculteurs  de  France  '  to  award  prizes  to 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  whose  teaching  would  have 
for  its  object  to  attach  children  to  the  country  in  giving  them 
a  taste  for  agriculture  and  its  auxiliaries. 

Another  curious  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  an  argu- 
ment may  be  coined  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  French 
writers  are  actually  proclaiming  subdivision  to  be  the  cause  of 
'  depopulation  des  campagnes,'  at  the  same  moment  that  we 
are  being  told  that  their  peasant-proprietorship  would  cure 
us  of  that  misfortune.  In  Mr.  Harriss-Gastrell's  exhaustive 
account  of  the  Prussian  land  system,1  he  says  that  Dr. 
Masher  estimated  the  value  of  the  property  in  land  in 
Prussia  at  675,000,000/.,  and  the  amount  of  mortgage  debt 
thereon  at  from  337,000,000/.  to  375,000,000/.  In  another 
part2  of  his  Report,  Mr.  Harriss-Gastrell  estimates  it  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  value,  and  mentions  that  '  the  cases  appear 
to  be  comparatively  rare  in  which  the  smaller  or  large  pro- 
prietor gives  a  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  circulating 
capital ; '  also  that  4  there  are  no  special  facilities  for  obtaining 
circulating  capital  either  for  the  large  or  for  the  small  pro- 
prietors, or  for  the  tenant9  He  says  that  the  tendency  of  the 
small  proprietor  is  to  buy  as  large  a  farm  as  he  can,  instead  of 
buying  a  smaller  farm  and  retaining  a  larger  amount  of  circu- 
lating capital.3  The  desire  for  land,  he  further  states,  is  so 
great  that  cultivators  are  said  to  prefer  buying  at  even  fifty 
to  eighty  years'  purchase.  In  England  the  mortgages  are  re- 
ported to  amount  to  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land ; 
in  France  only  to  ten  per  cent.*  These  statistics  would  be  of 
value  only  if  they  were  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  mortgage.  Land  mortgaged  with  a  view  to  its 
improvement  may  of  course  be  in  better  condition  than  land 
unburdened.    If  free  trade  in  land  yielding  economic  rent 

1  P.  294.  *  P.  364.  ■  Pp.  202,  354,  364,  414,  426. 

4  E.  de  Laveleje,  p.  208.  Esmij*  on  Land  Temtrt,  published  by  Cobden  Club. 
Another  eatimaie  puts  the  amount  of  French  mortgage*  at  480,000,000/. 
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could  result  in  the  ownership  being  transferred  to  small  capi- 
talists without  the  purchase-money  exhausting  their  capital, 
and  could  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  knowledge  requisite 
for  farming  skilfully,  such  a  prospect  might  well  raise  the  spirits 
of  those  who  are  desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  if  this  be  a  dream,  the  sooner  we  are 
roused  the  better.  Nothing  does  more  harm  than  to  excite  a 
craving  for  what  is  not  within  our  reach.  Endowment  of  the 
greater  number  of  our  population  with  land  is  hopeless.  Im- 
provement of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  held,  the  practical 
object  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  is  worthy  of  our  most  strenuous 
endeavours.  English  and  Scotch  fanners  need  not  despair  of 
the  future.  Meanwhile  '  earth  hunger,'  of  all  epidemics  the 
worst,  need  not  rage  among  us.  The  conditions  of  life  can 
be  made  less  hard  without  creating  a  universal  desire  for  the 
possession  of  land.  This  Association  gives  its  annual  contribu- 
tion to  this  formidable  task.  Wise  men  in  the  midst  of  us  be- 
lieve that,  by  economy  and  better  division  of  constant  and 
steady  labour,  human  existence  will  be  ennobled  in  every 
grade.  The  worship  of  the  acre  will  then  play  a  humbler 
part,  and  of  those  days  it  will  be  less  true  than  of  ours 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers ; 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours : 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 

Man  will  live  for  higher  cultivation  than  that  of  the  soil  alone. 
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IT  is  unnecessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  urge  any  plea 
for  the  development  of  that  region  of  the  human  intellect 
which  is  comprised  under  the  term  Art  There  was  a  time  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  not  long  past,  when  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  your  President  to  put  forth  his  best  endeavours  to 
such  a  purpose :  the  cultivation  of  art  was  narrow,  partial,  and 
one-sided;  a  great  segment  of  the  circle  left  arid,  and  the  part 
that  Providence  has  allotted  to  art  in  the  progress  of  mankind 
miserably  ignored.  In  this  respect  the  mind  of  the  nation  has 
undergone  a  great  change ;  and  I  need  only  point  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  here  to-day,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings 
of  this  Society  during  the  last  half-dozen  years,  as  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  altered  judgment  of  the  country. 

In  enumerating  the  chief  areas  that  form  the  region  of  art, 
and  which  may  justly  come  under  our  consideration  to-day,  it 
is  not  that  I  suppose  any  single  mind  can  deal  with  them  in 
detail,  but  that  it  is  well  to  keep  before  us  the  vast  extent  of 
the  realm  over  which  art  holds  rule. 

*  First  and  foremost  stands  Poetry,  with  all  her  works  of 
fiction;  she  is  probably  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  of 
the  sisterhood.  Then  Music.  These  two  address  themselves 
most  clearly  to  humanity,  inasmuch  as  they  require  no  ma- 
chinery, save  what  Nature  gives,  to  make  their  influence  felt 
After  them  the  triune  arts  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting,  which,  although  they  appeal  to  us  through  the  eye, 
cannot  exist  excepting  by  a  process  of  construction  wherein 
mechanical  knowledge  becomes  a  necessity.  Under  these  great 
heads  all  minor  arts  must  rank,  in  number  so  great  that  they 
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are  found  interwoven  with  most  of  the  civilising  labour  under 
the  sun.  It  is  in  these  concrete  developments  that  humanity 
derives  an  infinite  refinement,  producing  and  reproducing  by 
.combination ;  for  instance,  as  is  found  on  the  Stage,  where  eacn 
of  the  arts  takes  a  due  share,  and  where  the  whole  circle  may 
be  fairly  enlisted  to  produce  one  work. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  a  region 
so  vast  in  any  proportion  to  its  magnitude ;  time  is  wanting, 
and  the  necessary  extent  of  knowledge. 

But  I  will,  by  your  permission,  touch  upon  each  separate  art 
as  it  appears  desirable,  and  dwell  most  closely  on  matters  belong- 
ing directly  to  my  own  profession.  I  entertain  a  lively  satisfac- 
tion in  the  knowledge  that  my  endeavour  is  destined  to  have  a 
better  fulfilment  where  the  gaps  in  my  line  of  thought  are  likely 
to  be  most  visible  through  the  support  of  Mr.  Hall£  and  Mr. 
Watts.  They  will  trace  the  progress  of  music,  and  of  mural 
decoration  in  this  country,  but  their  lectures  will  probably  have 
one  defect — a  defect  their  audience  should  make  good ;  they  are 
not  likely  to  do  justice  to  the  guiding  influence  each  has  had  on 
his  own  profession,  and  without  the  consideration  of  which  a 
review  of  music  and  painting  in  the  present  generation  must  be 
very  incomplete. 

It  cannot  be  too  constantly  remembered  by  those  who  seek 
to  understand  or  direct  the  art  of  their  day  that  art  no  less 
than  science  grows  by  a  natural  law  of  development  out  of  the 
stem  of  the  past,  but  with  this  difference :  the  tree  of  Science 
never  dies  back ;  its  shoots  are  more  permanent  than  the  oak ; 
it  may  cease  to  spread,  but  it  cannot  dwindle.  Art,  on  the 
contrary,  flourishes  or  dies  down  with  the  race  that  creates  it ; 
it  can  never  cease  out  of  the  world,  for  it  lives  in  the  soul  of 
man,  but  it  does  not  augment  like  science,  which  is  not  so  much 
a  product  of  humanity  as  a  growing  perception  of  nature.  Art 
is  the  vital  production  of  man ;  Science,  man's  perception  of 
God's  creation.  Let  us  also  remember  that  art  is  a  reflex  of 
the  times  and  the  race  to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  no  art  can 
flourish  out  of  harmony  with  its  own  age ;  that  all  arts  react  on 
each  other,  while  they  take  a  common  complexion  from  their 
times ;  and  that,  consequently,  to  understand  one  it  is  neces- 
sary to  possess  an  intelligent  perception  of  all ;  also  that  it  is 
as  impossible  to  resuscitate  a  past  development  of  art  as  to 
revive  the  dead  by  injecting  living  blood  into  their  veins.  If 
these  principles  be  true  (and  they  are  championed  by  reason- 
and  experience),  they  point  to  certain  courses  in  the  pursuit  of 
art  likely  to  lead  to  the  happiest  results,  and  to  others  again, 
in  which  genius,  perseverance,  and  faith  may  labour  in  vain,  or. 
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with  such  results  as  are  rather  a  misfortune  than  an  advantage 
to  the  individual  and  the  community. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  mark  this  truth  by  offering  you  two 
illustrious  examples  from  among  my  own  friends,  both  of  whom 
are  now  dead.  Be  it  understood,  however,  that  the  failure  I  shall 
first  speak  of  came  not  from  the  want  of  personal  distinction ; 
he  whom  I  shall  cite,  on  the  contrary,  stood  high  on  the  hill  of 
Fame,  but  his  works  never  took  root,  and  seem  to  have  died 
out  of  the  thoughts  of  men  even  whilst  his  kindly  face  still 
lives  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  friends.  Thus  it  was  with 
John  Gibson,  who  was  a  master  among  the  sculptors  of  his 
day.  I  knew  him  well,  and  loved  him  very  well ;  he  was  a 
man  of  great  genius  and  infinite  diligence ;  he  attempted  to 
resuscitate  Greek  sculpture,  and  surrendered  his  living  thoughts 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  past*  He  thought,  worked,  and  produced 
as  such  an  one  might  have  done  who  took  his  morning's  inspi- 
ration in  the  temple  of  the  Parthenon,  when  the  old  gods  were 
still  believed  to  fire  the  thoughts  of  men.  Such  was  his  bent, 
and  can  you  be  surprised  if  he  failed  ?  We  drink  of  the  age 
we  live  in,  even  with  our  mother's  milk,  and  can  no  more  think 
or  produce  as  a  Greek  than  we  can  crack  a  joke  with  Aristo- 
phanes or  kiss  the  hand  of  Cleopatra. 

And  now  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  faces  of  certain  of  my 
friends :  they  shake  their  heads ;  they  say,  4  What,  are  you  a 
renegade  to  the  teaching  of  the  greatest  masters  the  world  has 
known  ?'  God  forbid.  I  would  study  on  my  knees  before  them, 
could  that  do  reverence  to  the  dead  ;  but  I  will  not  surrender 
them  my  being.  Let  me  rather  wrest  from  them  what  they 
have  to  yield,  and  acquire  the  perfect  expression  of  their  art, 
its  sublime  beauty,  its  dignity  and  human  truth.  I  would 
mould  these  unto  a  new  end,  and  leave  their  old  purposes,  ful- 
filled as  they  were,  to  mark  the  epoch  of  their  own  day.  In 
such  a  temper  should  we  approach  all  art  that  has  left  its  record 
on  the  past ;  let  it  instruct  us,  but  never  dominate.  The  living 
are  the  heirs  of  the  dead :  let  them  give  to  us,  not  we  to  them. 

The  other  illustration  I  am  pleased  to  name,  both  because  the 
artist  was  my  friend  and  also  that  his  name  underwent  some 
eclipse  before  his  death  through  certain  defects  in  his  character 
as  a  man  of  affairs.  He  suffered  in  health,  and  ultimately  fell 
into  the  decline  which  brought  him  to  a  premature  death;  yet, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  art  of  our  times  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  Stevens.  No  man  was  more  deeply  imbued 
than  he  with  the  teaching  of  the  greatest  art  that  Christianity 
has  created ;  he  learned  and  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  art 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  identity 
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in  the  study  of  these  masters ;  he  knew  how  to  make  what  he 
learned  subservient  to  his  own  spirit  and  to  the  spirit  of  his 
time.  Although  he  has  left  but  few  examples  of  his  work,  his 
genius  will  long  influence  our  English  school,  and  his  greatest 
work,  the  monument  he  wrought  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  St.  Paul's,  will  certainly  form  an  epoch  in  the 
sculpture  of  our  country. 

These  two  men  were  each  endowed  by  nature  with  genius, 
energy,  and  a  great  love  of  their  calling :  one  strayed  back- 
wards on  a  path  that  leads  to  no  bourne,  and  was  lost  among 
the  shades  of  antiquity ;  the  other,  gifted  with  a  finer  sense  of 
truth,  marched  with  his  age,  and  has  achieved  a  place  among 
the  worthies  of  his  race. 

I  have  detained  you  some  minutes  whilst  illustrating  a  prin- 
ciple I  have  ventured  to  set  forth,  because  the  question  whether 
to  study  past  art  or  to  ignore  it,  is  now  constantly  mooted. 
A  large  section  of  modern  artists  look  down  upon  the  works  of 
the  past  as  idols  that  should  have  no  influence  in  the  living 
world,  whilst  others  bow  down  and  worship  blindly.  Fie  upon 
both  extremes !  What !  shall  we  ignore  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  bygone  humanity,  and  match  our  scraps  against 
the  stores  of  ages  ?  Or,  again,  shall  we  lay  our  ear  close  to 
the  graves  and  wait  for  our  inspiration  from  dead  men  ?  For 
our  honour's  sake,  let  us  do  neither.  Are  we  not  the  heirs  of 
past  knowledge?  If  so,  we  are  bound  to  use  it  to  afresh  issue. 
Study  from  the  past  no  less  than  from  the  present,  from  Art  no 
less  than  from  Nature ;  but  be  your  inspiration  of  the  present, 
and  your  work  for  the  future. 

You  will  observe  that  in  this  survey  I  have  enrolled  Poetry 
at  the  head  of  all  art  I  think  no  review  can  be  otherwise 
complete,  or  harmonious  with  the  truth,  and  most  especially,  no 
review  of  the  art  of  our  race.  The  creative  mind  exercises 
itself  in  various  directions,  yet  always  in  the  same  spirit ;  the 

Eoet  works  under  like  conditions  with  other  artists,  develops 
indred  faculties,  suffers  from  similar  defects,  appeals  to  the 
same  public,  and  is  honoured  with  the  same  renown.  To  sever 
Poetry  from  her  sister  arts  is  to  deprive  her  of  her  supremacy, 
and  cripple  the  whole  college. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  English  race  that  it  is  defi- 
cient in  artistic  power,  and  that,  having  produced  no  great 
schools  of  art  during  the  flower  of  its  youth  or  the  strength  of 
its  early  manhood  (when  art  takes  the  van),  no  development  is 
likely  to  appear  when  the  season  of  productiveness  has  gone 
by.  I  must  confess  that  these  considerations  have  often  seemed 
to  me  very  discouraging ;  but,  after  reviewing  the  matter  in  a 
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broader  light,  I  perceived  that  they  give  but  a  false  aspect  of 
our  mental  progress.  The  truth  is,  that  the  active  principle  of 
art  in  England  was  diverted  by  circumstances  from  music, 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  and  held  aloof  from  them 
by  the  force  of  historical  events  over  which  it  had  no  control. 
It  found  its  expression  in  poetry  alone.  The  rich  abundance 
of  great  works  that  have  arisen  in  this  art  is  unequalled  by  any 
other  race  or  tongue.  Let  this  suffice  to  account  for  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  other  arts,  and  for  which  deficiency  we  suffer  no 
diminution  of  honour.  Power  there  is,  and  of  the  highest 
order,  to  which  our  English  poetry  can  bear  testimony ;  and 
since  the  mind  of  England  is  now  set  in  the  path  of  the  other 
arts,  there  is  no  achievement,  however  lofty,  that  she  is  not 
capable  of  accomplishing  if  she  labour  with  all  her  might. 

I  propose  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  arts  of  this  country 
during  the  present  generation.  I  take  the  mean  of  life  rather 
than  any  measure  of  time,  for  each  generation  fulfils  itself  during 
its  own  life,  and  offers  a  fresh  departure  to  the  generation  which 
follows — a  departure  accepted  or  neglected  in  proportion  to  the 
mental  energy  of  the  race.  The  chiefs  in  art  of  our  day  are 
still  alive  and  accomplishing  their  tasks.  They  have  gathered 
round  them  each  his  own  following,  and  these  have  spread  their 
influence  through  the  land.  As  the  stream  fertilises  its  current 
grows  languid,  whilst  a  new  generation  and  a  new  impulse 
must  arise.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  already  hurries  us  onwards  to 
fresh  destinies. 

The  poetry  of  the  present  generation  has  a  marked  character 
of  its  own,  one  widely  different  to  that  of  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor. The  works  of  our  fathers  reflected  the  mental  and 
physical  struggles  of  a  revolution ;  their  unflinching  and  defiant 
tone  was  due  to  the  energy  of  the  principles  which  were  in 
conflict ;  they  fought,  with  sword  and  pen  alike,  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world.  Scott  and  Southey,  Shelley  and  Byron  were  all 
of  them  fierce  and  uncompromising  partisans  ;  there  is  a  ring 
of  steel  in  whatsoever  they  wrote,  and  it  sounds  like  the  chal- 
lenge of  trumpets  from  hostile  camps ;  even  the  contemplative 
mind  of  Wordsworth  was  not  always  uninfluenced  by  the  clang 
of  events  that  were  rushing  onwards.  At  the  close  of  that 
great  strife  came  a  period  of  profound  repose,  and  from  the 
midst  of  such  grateful  rest  the  present  generation  took  its 
poetic  inspiration. 

Of  all  living  poets  Tennyson  is  the  best  exponent  of  our 
times,  as  be  is  the  Laureate,  not  only  by  appointment,  but 
through  the  sympathy  of  his  fellows.  I  scarcely  think  that 
there  is  on  record  the  life  of  any  poet  so  completely  in  har- 
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mony  with  hie  generation,  for  which  reason  he  has  enjoyed  a 
more  universal  popularity  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  others. 
Those  who  are  my  contemporaries  will  remember  the  imme- 
diate recognition  he  obtained.  Sentiment,  and  not  action,  was 
the  keynote  of  his  song ;  there  was  no  sound  of  battle  in  the 
quiet  air  when  he  first  charmed  the  ears  of  men.  With  the 
repose  of  these  latter  times  came  renewed  thought,  a  fresh 
stir  throughout  its  elements;  a  whisper  of  uncertain  things 
arose  in  the  mental  atmosphere,  and  that  phase  has  its 
exponent  in  Browning,  whose  complex  verse  and  recondite 
thoughts  are  unlike  anything  else  that  has  been  attempted  in 
poetry. 

I  name  these  two  poets  because  they  seem  to  embody  the 
spirit  of  their  generation.  Here  I  would  remind  the  audience 
that  I  am  speaking  of  my  generation,  and  that  I  address  those 
who  have  attained  with  me  to  middle  life.  We  must  not  forget 
that  a  younger  army  is  now  in  the  field,  along  with  us,  who 
will  by  and  by  take  the  van  as  the  old  battalion  fall  out. 
Swinburne  and  Rossetti  are  of  this  younger  generation,  and 
their  works  undoubtedly  claim  sympathy  with  a  section  of  the 
educated  public,  works  that  are  coloured  to  the  newest  com- 
plexion of  thought.  There  is  one  other  of  the  younger  poets 
I  will  name,  because  I  believe  him  to  possess  a  higher  origi- 
nality ;  I  allude  to  Morris.  His  early  works  are  tinged  by  the 
influence  of  others ;  but  in  his  latter  poems  he  has  cast  himself 
free  from  sentiment,  and  writes  in  a  fresh  and  manly  spirit  that 
will  mark,  I  trust,  the  temper  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  must  guard  against  your  supposing 
that  I  have  allotted  praise  or  blame  to  anyone.  I  am  merely 
endeavouring  to  point  out  those  who  have  influenced  our  poetry, 
as  I  hope  also  to  do,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  with  regard  to  other 
arts.  There  are  certain  poets  of  whom  I  myself  entertain  the 
highest  opinion,  whom  1  have  not  even  mentioned,  because 
their  generation  has  not  accepted  their  works.  Amongst  these 
I  would  consider  Taylor  as  the  chief— his  poem  of  '  Philip  van 
Artevelde 9  is,  to  my  thinking,  of  the  highest  order,  and  will, 
I  believe,  receive  a  more  complete  recognition  hereafter. 

I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  England  has  but  a  poor 
school  of  Music.  The  early  promise  that  she  gave  was  not 
fulfilled,  and  it  withered  unaccountably  in  the  last  century. 
How  Handel,  who  was  almost  an  Englishman,  and  who  pro- 
duced his  finest  works  for  us,  should  have  left  no  pupils  that 
might  be  called  a  school,  is  to  me  a  source  of  astonishment ;  for, 
whilst  our  race  has  originated  but  little  music,  it  is  amongst 
the  most  appreciative  in  Europe. 

I  2 
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No  doubt  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  roll  of 
English  musicians  of  learning  and  high  accomplishment ;  also  a 
long  list  of  oratorios  and  operas,  some  of  which  you  may  have 
heard  speak  of,  or  listened  to  on  occasion,  but  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  few  of  them  can  be  counted  among  the  masterpieces 
of  music,  nor  can  they  be  reckoned  sufficient  to  represent  the 
nation. 

There  is  a  living  exception  to  this  general  deficiency,  in 
Arthur  Sullivan,  the  composer  of  the  '  Light  of  the  World.' 
This  work  has  gained  for  his  genius  a  European  reputation,  and 
I  fervently  hope  he  will  write  other  works  as  fine,  and  become 
the  founder  of  a  great  school  of  music. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  have  bent 
their  energy  to  the  construction  of  a  school  at  South  Kensington, 
and  this  outcome  of  their  efforts  has  enabled  Sullivan  to  begin 
his  teaching.  His  success  in  the  operetta  called  '  Pinafore  '  has 
been  prodigious.  I  think  it  much  to  be  deplored,  however,  if 
it  seduces  nim  from  the  nobler  type  of  music  that  made  his 
reputation.  In  the  sister  arts  we  may  view  with  equanimity 
one  or  other  artist  fall  to  a  lower  level,  but  in  music  masters 
are  scarce,  and  such  a  loss  is  irreparable.  I  fear  that  as  long 
as  the  public  desire  trivial  works  so  long  will  composers  pro- 
duce them ;  they  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  a  quick 
appreciation  tempts  them  to  labour  for  the  popular  taste.  A 
certain  number  of  musicians,-  however,  imbued  with  the  finer 
teaching  of  the  German  school,  have  done  much  to  educate  oijr 
generation.  Mr.  Hall£  was  among  the  first  to  urge  on  this  task, 
which  he  still  continues  with  an  energy  and  capacity  beyond 
praise.  Under  his  guidance  classical  music  has  chased  all  other 
from  your  city,  and  in  London  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
are  crowded  with  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  same  school. 

But  I  trench  on  the  ground  which  my  friend  Mr.  Hall6 
will  himself  occupy  later  on  in  our  proceedings.  His  Paper 
promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who  have  the  future 
of  music  at  heart,  and  they  are  in  a  large  majority  in  this  city. 

In  turning  to  Architecture  you  will  at  once  perceive  that 
it  has  been  overwhelmed  with  the  work  of  our  generation. 
Churches  in  thousands  have  been  constructed  over  nie  breadth 
of  the  land ;  our  old  cities  are  crowded  with  new  public  build- 
ings ;  vast  sums  have  been  expended  in  the  restoration  of  our 
cathedrals,  and  whole  districts  have  been  laid  under  bricks  and 
mortar.  Throughout  the  country  railway  stations  are  scattered 
like  peas  over  a  floor ;  parish  churches  have  been  rebuilt ; 
gentlemen's  houses  enlarged,  and  this  has  proceeded  for  many 
years  with  the  breathless  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
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The  work  that  has  been  done  is  prodigious,  and  very  varied 
in  quality;  art  is  sometimes  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  con- 
struction, but  much  fine  work  has  been  produced  for  all  that 
Architecture  in  its  historical  aspect  is  the  best  understood  ot 
the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  and  its  English  professors  are 
some  of  the  most  learned  in  Europe. 

Were  a  foreign  architect,  however,  to  visit  any  large  centre 
of  life  in  England,  he  must  inevitably  be  struck  with  the  very 
curious  epitomy  of  our  architecture  he  would  pass  on  his  way 
from  the  station  to  the  hotel.  The  station  itself  is  a  com- 
bination of  iron,  stone,  and  glass,  without  any  architectural 
proportion — a  mere  construction  to  keep  out  wind  and  weather. 
Beyond  its  gates  he  enters  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
swarming  with  life.  He  sees  a  long  vista  of  small  hutches, 
more  fitted  for  rabbits  than  for  men,  each  hutch  a  square  of 
dingy  bricks,  pierced  with  five  or  seven  holes  which  serve  as 
door  and  windows ;  each  has  an  excrescence  at  its  back.  He 
sees  house  after  house  and  street  after  street  multiplied  with 
the  tedious  similarity  of  a  feverish  dream.  '  Good  God  ! '  says 
he, '  are  these  the  dwellings  of  the  intelligent  British  work- 
man ?  How  thus  lodged  can  he  acquire  moral  training  or 
mental  vivacity  ?  English  architecture  takes  no  heed  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  working  man ;  a  million  brick  boxes  are 
turned  out  to  pattern,  and  seven  million  souls  thrust  in. 
Bravo !  here  is  a  manufacturing  nation  with  a  vengeance.' 
His  cab  now  plunges  with  a  crowd  of  others  into  another 
quarter ;  the  street  widens,  and  bears  evidence  of  soma  sym- 
pathy with  human  life ;  the  houses  are  built,  not  turned  out 
by  the-  gross.  This  was  the  High  Street  in  the  time  of  the 
Georges ;  here  are  marks  of  wealth  and  comfort,  mahogany 
shines  resplendent  from  the  interiors;  the  windows  are  not 
numerous  (such  houses  were  constructed  to  avoid  the  window- 
tax,  that  incubus  on  the  architecture  of  its  time).  There  is  a 
precision  about  these  buildings,  the  chimneys  stand  like  sentries 
along  the  roof,  there  is  absolutely  no  ornament,  and  little  archi- 
tecture of  any  kind.  These  ugly  but  comfortable  dwellings 
stretch  for  some  distance  along  the  road,  interspersed  with 
more  modern  structures.  By  and  by  a  new  building  of  the 
best  Elizabethan  period  comes  in  view,  and  our  foreigner 
nods  his  head  approvingly.  He  passes  an  Italian  villa ;  on 
one  side  of  the  road  rises  a  Swiss  ch&let  of  portentous  size,  on 
the  other  a  mushroom  of  feudal  architecture,  with  battlemented 
towers  in  grim  miniature.  '  Ah  I '  exclaims  our  friend,  per- 
plexed, and  his  eyebrows  rise  into  his  hat.  An  Indian  pagoda, 
a  Chinese  joss-house,  and  two  Gothic  churches  follow  next ; 
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then  half-a-dozen  gin-palaces,  Early  English  chapels,  a  music 


houses,  and  villas  hurry  past  his  view  in  wild  confusion.  The 
cab  turns  into  another  street,  massed  with  lofty  buildings  of 
such  varied  architecture  and  lavish  decoration  that  our  friend 
collapses  in  his  cab.  He  sees  dimly  a  vista  of  gigantic  chim- 
neys and  huge  buildings  that  appear  all  eyes ;  he  grows  faint, 
and  is  glad  to  reach  the  shelter  of  his  hotel,  to  gather  up  his 
ideas.  What  a  perplexed  medley  they  must  be !  What  a 
mass  of  labour  and  riches  go  to  make  up  the  gigantic  hotch- 
potch he  has  beheld ! 

The  intelligent  foreigner,  when  he  has  a  little  recovered  his 
spirits,  seeks  Mr.  Smith,  the  architect  of  the  town,  who  takes 
him  to  view  the  public  buildings.  Here  his  mind  is  again 
thrown  into  disorder.  The  cathedral  is  a  treasury  of  Gothic 
architecture  ;  its  restoration  has  been  conducted  with  excellent 
judgment  and  knowledge.  Mr.  Smith  proves  himself  to  be 
well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  his  profession.  €  How  can 
such  a  man  be  the  architect  of  such  a  town  ? '  murmurs  our 
friend  to  himself.  So  saying,  he  comes  to  an  open  space, 
crowned  by  a  town-hall  of  Palladian  architecture  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  proportion  and  detail.  '  This  was  designed  by  my 
colleague  Mr.  Jones,'  says  Smith ;  *  you  may  have  passed  his 
house  on  the  way  from  the  station — a  cottage  in  the  Swiss 
style.'  Our  poor  friend  gasps,  clutches  at  the  nearest  lamp- 
post, and  hurries  back  to  his  hotel. 

During  his  stay  in  England  he  beholds  a  multitude  of  new 
buildings  m  every  style,  irom  the  Egyptian  to  the  last  new 
French  composite,  that  have  risen  up  without  prejudice  or 
preference  of  any  kind,  like  mushrooms  in  a  fertile  soil. 
Writing  to  a  friend  at  Paris,  he  expresses  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject :  «  Our  confreres  in  England  are  too  cosmopolitan  in  their 
tastes,  and  too  unfettered  in  their  choice  of  design,  to  have  any 
architecture  of  their  own ;  they  are  learned,  however,  in  all 
others.' 

This  truth  therefore  appears,  that  the  present  has  no 
architecture,  but  culls  from  past  times  with  the  most  perfect 
indifference.  England  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect ; 
the  same  tendency  is  more  or  less  visible  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  architecture  of  our  age  has  yet  to  be  constituted, 
and  this  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Why  do  architects  neglect 
to  address  themselves  to  so  great  a  work  ?  As  we  enume- 
rate the  chief  architectures  of  the  world,  we  name  them  after 
certain  races,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
Lombard,  Gothic,  and  so  forth.    Each  of  these  races  fulfilled 
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its  own  genius,  but  the  works  of  all  were  conceived  to  meet 
peculiar  necessities  of  construction,  which  were  the  conditions 
on  which  they  built.  Bock-building  continued  in  use  so  long 
as  the  imperfect  construction  of  architecture  could  not  of 
itself  support  its  own  weight ;  the  early  Egyptian  architecture 
never  lost  that  character.  Assyrian  art  owed  its  aspect  to  un- 
baked brick  faced  with  slabs  of  stone ;  whilst  the  Greek  orders 
took  shape  from  the  various  strength  of  supporting  columns 
made  to  sustain  a  superincumbent  weight.  A  just  proportion 
of  strength  was  the  gauge  of  harmony.  The  discovery  of 
the  arch  developed  a  new  form  of  architecture  which  we 
may  call  Roman,  for  the  Romans  were  the  first  to  make  the 
arch  the  chief  feature  in  construction.  The  use  of  fired  brick, 
the  invention  of  the  dome,  the  Gothic  arch  and  half-arch  in 
the  form  of  buttress,  all  had  their  part  in  new  developments, 
and  varied  the  constructions  of  the  world. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  our  own  age  a  new  epoch 
is  upon  us,  brought  about  by  the  novel  uses  of  iron  and  glass. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  that  the  old  art  abhors  the  new  materials  ; 
iron,  steel,  and  glass  will  not  be  ignored,  and  must  finally 
dominate  by  reason  of  their  superiority  for  constructive  pur- 
poses. 

For  my  part,  I  see  nothing  tp  regret,  but  enough  to  fire 
our  architects  with  a  noble  resolution  to  wield  worthily  the 
greater  powers  that  the  age  has  given  into  their  hands.  The 
Greeks  met  a  new  epoch  with  fresh  invention ;  are  we  less  capable 
of  great  efforts,  is  our  courage  less  prompt  than  theirs  ?  If 
not,  let  us  be  up  and  stirring,  lest  our  children  look  back  on 
us  with  contempt,  and  tell  how  their  sires  were  too  weak  to 
grapple  with  the  great  destinv  that  Providence  placed  within 
their  grasp,  and  abandoned  their  duties  to  their  more  sturdy 
progeny. 

The  problems  that  science  has  set  the  architects  of  to-day 
may  be  difficult  and  perplexing :  though  the  means  of  solu- 
tion are  not  far  from  reach.  The  principal  questions  appear 
to  be  the  following : — 

1.  An  adaptation  of  harmonious  forms  that  shall  bear 
just  proportion  to  the  strength  and  nature  of  new  materials. 

2.  How  and  in  what  proportion  old  and  new  materials  shall 
be  combined. 

3.  How  to  decorate  the  new  architecture  with  reasonable 
ornament 

Science  will  be  our  best  ally  in  the  solution  of  these 
Questions ;  she  accumulates  fresh  forces  to  our  resource  every 
day.    We  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  machine  labour ;  it  is  as 
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yet  impossible  to  pass  the  influence  of  an  individual  mind  into 
machine-work,  but  the  time  may  come  when  the  iron  hand  of 
the  engine  sh&ll  respond  as  delicately  to  the  guidance  of  the 
human  will  as  fingers  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and  when  science  and 
art  are  thus  knit  together  results  cannot  fail  to  follow  of 
which  the  world  as  yet  has  no  conception. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  Sculpture, 
which  offers  man  one  of  the  noblest  modes  of  expression: 
witness  the  works  of  the  Parthenon,  that  overtop  anything 
that  the  world  has  produced  in  art. 

There  are  many  causes  why  sculpture  should  languish  in 
this  country,  and  I  fear  me  they  are  not  to  be  wholly  overcome. 
They  arise  less  from  a  want  of  appreciation  than  from  the 
habits  bred  in  our  inclement  atmosphere.  Sculpture  is  through 
birth  an  alien  to  all  Northern  climates,  and  has  but  small 
sympathy  with  domestic  life ;  she  languishes  in  the  family 
circle,  and  develops  most  kindly  among  races  that  pass  their 
lives  in  public  resorts,  while  her  best  patron  is  the  State. 
Those  who  look  to  the  hearth  as  the  centre  of  life  can  never 
love  her ;  where  there  are  firesides  there  will  be  few  statues. 
For  other  reasons,  also,  she  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
tendency  of  the  English  mind :  she  is  the  exponent  of  abstract 
ideas,  and  does  not  deal  with  complex  thought ;  she  is  supreme 
in  her  own  sphere,  and  queen  of  heroic  action,  but  she  cannot 
bend,  like  the  genial  spirit  of  Painting,  to  the  sweet  trivialities 
of  daily  life. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  a  great  school  of  sculpture 
can  ever  flourish  in  this  country,  although  England  has  had, 
and  will  yet  produce,  many  famous  sculptors.  A  Constitutional 
Government  (how  I  hate  the  term  in  connection  with  art  1) 
is  often  niggardly,  ignorant,  and  meddlesome ;  yet  sculpture 
should  be  more  dependent  for  its  support  on  national  than  on 
individual  employment. 

If  you  glance  over  the  list  of  our  Royal  Academicians  you 
will  at  once  see  how  small  a  part  sculpture  possesses  in  the 
favour  of  that  body.  The  Academy  comprises  ten  painters  to 
one  sculptor,  and,  in  its  Exhibition,  sculpture  is  allotted  one  ill- 
lighted  ball  besides  the  vestibule  of  the  building,  whilst  the 
great  gallery  and  a  dozen  more  rooms  are  crowded  with  paint- 
ings. On  the  opening  day  eager  crowds  throng  about  the 
works  of  our  favourite  painters,  whilst  the  sculpture-room  is 
made  a  passage  or  place  of  rendezvous  for  scattered  parties  to 
reunite  and  chat  over  their  neighbours'  dresses.  Lately,  when 
a  portion  of  Stevens'  great  work  for  St.  Paul's  was  exhibited, 
none  but  a  few  artists  and  men  of  letters  gave  it  any  due 
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homage ;  the  general  public  did  not  bestow  on  it  even  a  passing 
glance. 

There  is  no  love  of  sculpture  in  the  nation  ;  and,  what  is 
equally  discouraging  to  our  sculptors,  the  dignity  of  their  art 
is  ignored  by  their  fellow  Academicians,  who  have  omitted  to 
provide  in  the  Academy  even  an  elementary  school  of  sculpture 
to  guide  the  early  efforts  of  its  students. 

This  want  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  has  naturally 
often  caused  the  English  sculptor  to  be  untrue  to  his  art ;  his 
noblest  impulses  become  frozen  by  indifference.  He  says  to 
himself,  6  Let  me  accomplish  the  commissions  I  receive  in  the 
spirit  of  traffic ;  I  can  make  my  art  a  prosperous  business,  and 
live  respectably  in  my  street.  The  busts  of  successful  alder- 
men or  of  local  magnates  afford  the  best  opportunities  of  a 
money  success ;  if  they  give  but  little  scope  to  art,  they  furnish 
at  least  a  very  good  remuneration  for  labour.'  This  kind  of 
blight  is  fatal,  although  common  enough  to  sculptors  who  have 
been  baulked  of  their  first  aim  in  life ;  it  is  not  uncommon 
even  among  painters,  although  they  have  seldom  any  excuse 
for  it,  except  their  own  incapacity  to  rise. 

There  are  several  materials  in  which  the  sculptor  labours  to 
embody  his  conceptions ;  some  are  better  fitted  than  others  to 
our  climate  and  to  the  kind  of  work  most  in  harmony  with  the 
public  taste ;  to  these  materials  English  art  has  lately  most 
wisely  directed  its  efforts.  Marble  was  formerly  the  material 
most  generally  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  although 
none  can  be  worse  fitted  to  our  climate,  for  marble  loses  both 
purity  and  colour  on  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  crumbles 
after  a  time  into  a  blunt  and  shapeless  mass.  Nor  does  it 
harmonise  with  the  interior  of  our  houses,  where  the  diffused 
light  from  our  large  windows  gives  a  cold  and  shadowless  aspect ; 
in  fact,  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  sufficient  change  of  light 
and  shade,  either  indoors  or  out  of  doors,  in  this  country  to  do 
justice  to  works  in  marble. 

Of  all  materials  bronze  is  the  best  fitted  for  a  Northern 
climate;  it  adapts  itself  to  miniature  as  well  as  to  colossal 

f roups,  and  is  capable  of  exquisite  finish,  although  a  different 
nish  from  that  of  marble. 

The  weather,  so  far  from  doing  it  injury,  adds  beauty  to  its 
colour,  whilst  it  retains  its  sharpness  of  form  for  almost  any 
length  of  time.  Light  and  shade  are  not  so  essential  to  works 
in  bronze  as  to  those  in  marble,  and  the  colour  of  bronze  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  interior  of  our  houses. 

Marochetti,  an  Italian,  who  worked  in  England,  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  use  of  bronze,  and  often  adopted  it  in 
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portraiture  as  well  as  in  ideal  subjects.  He  was  not,  to  my 
mind,  a  really  great  artist,  but  he  did  us  a  service  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Boehm  works  much  in  the  same  metal,  and  with 
admirable  finish  and  execution. 

Another  material  that  has  become  popular  of  late  years  all 
over  Europe  is  terra-cotta,  which  is  well  adapted  to  our 
country ;  of  all  substances  it  is  the  most  ductile,  its  colour  is 
under  control,  and  its  substance  is  sufficiently  durable  although 
not  so  fitted  for  the  open  air  as  for  the  house.  Terra-cotta  is 
very  suitable  for  domestic  subjects  and  for  the  imitation  of 
tissues.  While  it  is  less  susceptible  of  finish  it  is  capable  of  a 
livelier  freedom  of  execution  than  any  other  material,  and  re- 
tains the  mark  of  the  sculptor's  hand  absolutely  on  its  surface. 
Those  who  have  lately  visited  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy 
will  remember  the  terra-cottas  of  Boehm,  and  Dalou  the  French 
sculptor ;  they  are  both  truly  admirable  in  their  character. 

The  greater  familiarity  of  artists  with  these  more  varied 
materials  has  had  an  excellent  consequence  on  the  sculpture 
of  our  day.  The  old  custom  of  leaving  the  ultimate  embodi- 
ment of  the  idea  to  the  mechanical  labour  of  a  workman  is 
now  discredited.  A  sculptor  of  twenty  years  ago,  although 
supposed  to  work  in  marble,  but  seldom  touched  it  himself. 
When  his  clay  model  was  completed,  his  work  was  done  ;  the 
marble  statue  was  merely  a  copy  of  his  clay,  and  not  in  any 
sense  an  original  work.  No  doubt  he  made  a  pretence  to  do 
something  with  the  chisel,  but  that  was  a  myth  of  the  pro- 
fession. He  had  none  of  the  workman's  knowledge  nor  of 
the  handicraft  of  marble  work.  Now  all  this  is  different ;  the 
marble  of  our  sculptors  passes  through  their  own  hands,  and 
receives  the  impress  of  their  genius. 

I  have  expressed  my  doubts  as  to  any  great  development 
in  the  future  of  sculpture,  yet  I  think  all  will  admit  that  it 
has  made  a  uniform  advance  of  late  years,  and  has  been  prac- 
tised by  many  men  of  mark.  It  is  the  public  I  mistrust,  not 
the  genius  of  our  artists.  Before  I  pass  on  to  the  consider- 
ation of  painting  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  renewal  of  a 
noble  practice  of  the  old  Italian  school.  Our  painters  and 
sculptors  now  begin  to  produce  in  both  arts  alike,  acquiring 
fresh  knowledge  m  the  one  for  the  practice  of  the  other.  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Richmond  have  each 
taken  first  rank  among  the  sculptors  as  well  as  among  the 
painters  of  their  time. 

There  is  great  likelihood  that  this  double  pursuit  will 
become  common,  and  its  effect  will  be  to  elevate  the  practice 
of  both  arts  to  a  higher  standard. 
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From  sculpture  we  finally  turn  to  Painting,  which  is  at 
present  the  spoilt  child  of  the  nation.  Its  growth  has  been 
abundant,  its  vitality  great,  its  appetite  omnivorous,  and  its 
taste  varied.  To  give  you  a  just  appreciation  of  its  progress 
I  must,  I  fear,  detain  you  a  short  time  with  the  painters  of  the 
last  century. 

Reynolds  and  his  fellows  are  considered  the  fathers  of  our 
modern  school,  and  against  their  influence  the  late  revival  in 
art  has  been  mainly  directed.  In  order  to  understand  them, 
we  should  consider  the  public  for  which  they  worked.  The 
love  of  art  did  not  then  extend  beyond  the  highest  classes,  and 
was  chiefly  confined  to  young  Englishmen  of  family,  who  made 
what  was  called  '  the  Grand  Tour,'  to  refine  their  manners 
and  cultivate  their  taste ;  this  was  a  necessary  part  of  polite 
education.  When  such  an  one  returned  home  art  served  him 
as  an  occupation  and  pursuit ;  he  became  a  patron  and  col- 
lector ;  the  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired  m  his  journeys 
through  Europe  became  his  stock-in-trade  for  after-life ;  he 
had  taken  his  diploma  as  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  dilettante. 
No  doubt  a  great  number  of  this  class  acquired  a  very  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  a  highly -cultivated  taste,  which  was  cos- 
mopolitan and  eclectic,  but  without  a  particle  of  enthusiasm. 
The  very  name  of  dilettanti,  by  which  they  were  equally 
known  in  Italy  and  England,  sufficiently  marks  their  character. 

Painting  was  dependent  for  support  on  these  fashionables ; 
they  formed  a  coterie,  and  not  a  public,  and  the  works  pro- 
duced under  their  patronage  took  the  tone  from  them.  The 
young  artist  of  that  day  would  have  looked  blankly  in  the 
face  of  any  friend  who  alluded  to  the  public  in  connection 
with  art,  but  the  mention  of  a  patron  would  have  brought  the 
Kght  to  the  artist's  eye  and  the  colour  to  his  cheek. 

Although  I  am  about  to  point  out  to  you  some  defects  of 
Reynolds,  I  will  yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  for  his  genius ; 
he  knew  more  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  schools  than 
any  painter  of  his  day,  and  made  magnificent  use  of  his  know- 
ledge in  the  number  and  beauty  of  his  own  works.  Alas  !  in 
common  with  his  fellows,  he  seldom  sought  Nature  face  to  face, 
and  never  properly  studied  the  grammar  of  his  profession ;  he 
was  culpably  negligent  in  drawing,  and  became  a  reckless 
experimentalist  in  various  modes  of  painting,  so  that  some  of 
his  finest  works  have  almost  vanished  from  the  canvas.  These 
deficiencies,  which  he  shared  with  his  contemporaries,  arose 
partly  from  the  confined  atmosphere  in  which  art  was  forced  to 
breathe.  The  approval  of  a  few  men  of  taste  being  all  that 
was  necessary  for  success,  artists  were  not  numerous  enough  to 
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form  any  standard  of  excellence  among  themselves.  They 
were  content  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  and 
Dutch  schools ;  but  did  not  perceive  that,  although  these  tra- 
ditions are  invaluable  and  are  the  common  heritage  of  art,  they 
fade  into  mere  tricks  of  style  if  deprived  of  the  guiding  hand 
of  Nature,  which  alone  can  give  vitality  to  theory,  and  on 
which  all  the  great  traditions  of  past  schools  are  founded. 

I  say  that  this  defect  lay  at  the  root  of  our  school  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  even 
Hogarth,  are  responsible  for  the  premature  decline  which  is 
evident  in  the  works  of  Lawrence  and  his  fellow-painters. 

As  time  went  on  the  conditions  of  art  grew  to  be  more 
and  more  artificial ;  its  phraseology  was  constantly  in  the 
mouth  of  those  who  could  neither  understand  nor  practise  what 
they  talked  of ;  style,  tone,  chiaroscuro,  treatment,  handling, 
became  household  terms  with  those  who  were  unable  to  paint 
a  head  properly  on  its  shoulders,  or  place  arms  and  body  to- 
gether without  perpetrating  some  hideous  deformity.  I  will 
say  no  more  about  this  transition-time,  which  was  a  slough  of 
despond,  now  dispelled,  I  trust,  never  to  return. 

Painting  did  not  spring  by  any  sudden  effort  from  this 
abasement ;  it  developed  its  knowledge  along  with  that  of  the 
nation,  for  gradually  the  public  increased  its  familiarity  with 
the  art-treasures  of  Europe  (the  Continent  being  at  last  free 
to  Englishmen),  till,  after  being  the  most  insulated  people  in 
Europe,  we  became  a  nation  of  tourists  and  travellers. 

The  light  of  history  and  criticism  was  now  directed  to  the 
great  European  art-revivals  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries;  Germany,  France,  and  England  launched  many 
works  on  this  subject,  and  the  public  press  re-echoed  their 
opinions.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  young  artists  had 
grown  into  manhood,  and  a  fresh  life  began  to  blossom  in  our 
schools. 

Here  many  familiar  names  occur  to  me,  and  will  rise  to  the 
memory  of  my  audience :  Turner,  who  stood  alone ;  Mulready, 
Eastlake,  Landseer,'  Maclise,  Phillip,  the  elder  Leslie ;  these, 
alas!  no  more;  others,  who  are  still  living,  most  of  them 
risen  to  be  general  officers  in  the  ranks  of  art,  with  their 
honours  thick  upon  them.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
marshal  all  these  before  you,  having  no  time  to  say  anything 
worthy  of  their  works.  This  must  fall  to  the  duty  of  some 
future  historian  of  English  painting,  and  I  will  confine  my 
observations  to  those  who  have  given  any  new  bias  or  fresh 
impulse.  Such  is  not,  however,  of  necessity  the  mark  of  a 
great  artist.  Turner,  the  greatest  master  of  landscape  that  has 
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ever  lived,  left  no  pupils,  no  teaching,  and  but  a  fitful  influence 
on  present  art.  No  doubt  he  has  found  a  prophet  in  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  interpret  him  to  the  world.  How  far  the  prophet  and 
his  divinity  would  agree  on  the  truth  of  the  sacred  books  that 
have  been  compiled,  could  they  have  argued  their  contents  after 
his  apotheosis,  I  will  not  say.  There  are  many  proofs  that 
Turner  was  a  man  of  masculine  sense  and  constant  purpose, 
and  I  wish,  at  any  rate,  he  could  have  given  us  some  revelation 
at  first  hand  on  his  own  thoughts  and  works. 

The  influence  of  Haydon,  who  lived  early  in  the  present 
century,  must  never  be  forgotten.  He  did  more  for  the  revival 
of  art  than  any  other  man,  for  he  was  the  first  to  break  the 
lethargy  that  bound  our  school  and  to  urge  it  into  noble  action. 
You  are  all,  I  have  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  story  of  his  life 
through  the  fine  biography  by  Tom  Taylor,  and  you  will  re- 
member the  energy  and  courage  with  which  he  fought  an 
unequal  fight  against  the  sordid  spirit  that  was  then  reigning ; 
how  he  became  champion  and  martyr  of  the  ideal  art  of  the 
world.  You  cannot  forget  how  despair  itself  only  increased 
the  vigour  of  his  attack  against  the  shams  of  his  day,  and  how, 
although  faulty  and  extravagant  in  his  private  life,  he  yet  re- 
mained true  to  his  purpose  to  the  last.  One  service  of  his  is 
beyond  price :  he  secured  for  the  nation  the  marbles  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  might  have  been  shamefully  sold  out  of  the 
country  but  for  his  efforts.  Fierce  misfortune,  brought  upon 
him  by  his  own  faults  rather  than  through  the  action  of  his 
enemies,  hurried  him  to  a  violent  end,  and  he  never  lived  to 
enjoy  the  honours  he  deserved.  Of  his  excellence  as  a  painter 
there  is  not  much  to  say,  for  his  works  are  too  incomplete 
and  ill-sustaiued  to  be  great;  occasionally,  on  his  gigantic 
canvases,  there  are  fine  parts,  and  in  his  painting  of  the 
'  Raising  of  Lazarus '  (a  colossal  composition)  the.  figure  of  the 
dead-alive,  drawing  aside  the  grave-clothes  from  his  awful  face, 
is  among  the  most  sublime  passages  of  art.  / 

It  was  partly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Haydon  that  the 
Government  offered  prizes  for  the  cartoons  exhibited  in  com- 
petition at  Westminster  Hall.  In  this  competition  young 
men  carried  off  all  the  prizes ;  the  three  first  were  taken  by 
Armitage,  Watts,  and  Herbert  From  that  time  mural  deco- 
rations were  no  longer  unknown  to  the  country.  The  new  hall 
at  Lincoln  Inn  Fields  was  painted  by  Mr.  Watts  in  fresco,  in 
which  he  represents  Jurisprudence,  and  brings  into  one  compo- 
sition the  great  lawgivers  of  the  world. 

The  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  arc  not  very 
successful,  although  they  were  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
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include  the  works  of  several  painters.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
the  accomplished  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  given 
Lyndhurst,  in  Hampshire,  a  mural  painting  of  great  merit, 
and  he  is  now  at  work  on  the  walls  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  I  myself  have  some  experience  in  mural  decoration, 
having  decorated  Dorchester  House  for  Mr.  Holford. 

But,  although  these  and  other  endeavours  have  been  made 
in  the  practice  of  the  art,  I  cannot  flatter  my  hearers  with  the 
immediate  prospect  of  any  great  development  in  mural  decora- 
tion ;  it  is  the  noblest  of  all  forms  of  painting,  yet  it  has  only 
now  begun  to  be  acceptable  to  the  minds  of  those  who  could 
give  it  encouragement — I  mean  the  corporations  of  our  great 
cities.  Still  I  would  not  pass  by  without  hearty  acknowledg- 
ment what  you  in  this  your  Manchester  Town  Hall  have  so 
ably  planned  and  begun.  It  will  be  well  if  you  by  your  ex- 
ample can  inspire  other  corporations  to  follow  in  your  path  and 
to  fill  the  blank  spaces  of  their  buildings  which  now  gape  to 
receive  their  appropriate  life :  they  have  but  to  speak  the  word, 
and  within  three  years  their  public  halls  shall  be  aglow  with 
life  and  colour ;  they  will  have  made  a  noble  addition  to  the 
heritage  of  our  cities,  and  done  an  honourable  achievement  in 
the  sight  of  England. 

I  pass  on  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  as  one  of  the  few  who 
have  opened  a  new  path.  No  man  before  has  ever  painted 
animals  with  a  like  inspiration.  As  JEsop  sang  so  he  painted ; 
birds  and  beasts  are  true  to  the  very  life,  yet  they  seem  endowed 
with  the  soul  of  man  ;  but  it  is  the  human  soul  of  the  artist  that 
speaks  through  his  animals,  and  bids  us  love,  hate,  despise,  or 
pity  these  creatures,  in  harmony  with  the  large  heart  of  the 
painter. 

Marks,  Briton  Riviere,  and  many  others,  have  followed  in 
his  track. 

Wilkie  must  always  have  disciples  in  the  English  school ; 
when  can  he  ever  be  without  them  ?  I  think  never,  so  long 
as  Englishmen  love  home  and  household  life.  Faed  treads  in 
the  same  path,  and  many  other  younger  painters,  too  numerous 
to  name.  Frith  follows  a  somewhat  similar  direction,  although 
he  inclines  rather  to  the  spirit  of  satire  which  is  characteristic 
of  Hogarth.  His  '  Derby  Day  '  (whatever  may  be  said  against 
it)  is  a  very  remarkable  work. 

The  elder  Leslie  is  an  exponent  of  a  branch  of  painting 
that  is  very  popular  in  England,  and  has  a  large  number  of 
followers ;  it  is  what  may  be  called  Illustrative  Art — it  touches 
on  the  historical  on  the  one  side,  and  04  the  domestic  on  the 
other,  and  resembles  the  novel  in  literature.    Of  all  classes 
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this  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  both  with  artists  and  with 
the  public. 

In  landscape  our  painters  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
little  affinity  to  each  other;  so  that  this  art  in  England  is 
scarcely  capable  of  classification.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that 
to  follow  the  outline  of  English  painting  is  beset  with  many 
difficulties  not  likely  to  arise  in  the  study  of  any  other  school. 
The  relation  of  master  and  pupil  does  not  exist  with  us  as  in 
other  countries ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  affiliation  to  assist  our 
work.  It  is  only  possible  to  gather  artists  into  certain  sections, 
and  to  do  more  would  be  to  enter  on  a  detailed  history. 

One  of  these  groups  which  we  will  now  consider  originated 
the  so-called  pre-Raphaelite  movement  The  epithet  is  an  un- 
meaning one,  but,  as  it  is  generally  applied  and  accepted,  it 
is  sufficient.  The  influence  of  this  group  of  men  has  been  felt 
far  and  wide,  and  has  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  public 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

I  pointed  out  a  while  since,  when  speaking  of  Reynolds, 
that  English  painters  were  during  his  times  under  subjection 
to  the  Italian  and  Dutch  schools,  and  dependent  on  a  class  of 
men  wedded  to  scholastic  ideas,  the  result  being  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  knowledge  derived  from  Nature,  and  a  narrow 
dogmatism  based  on  what  are  called  the  canons  of  art.  I  said 
that  a  school  of  painting,  founded  on  such  a  basis,  must  narrow 
more  and  more  with  age,  and  must  end  by' producing  dead 
conventionalities  instead  of  living  truth.  I  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  our  school  was  gradually  shaking  itself  clear  of  these 
influences,  and  I  mentioned  some  among  many  painters  whose 
labours  were  adding  fresh  lustre  to  our  school  long  before 
the  pre-Raphaelites  were  heard  speak  of ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  still  continued  a  strong  taint  of  conventionality  and 
falsehood  in  the  practice  of  our  art,  and  the  pre-Raphaelite 
movement  was  the  result. 

Half-a-dozen  young  men  set  themselves  to  the  reconsider- 
ation of  art ;  the  outcome  of  their  thought  appeared  to  them  a 
revelation,  and  the  consequence  a  mission. 

They  worked  with  the  zeal  and  fanaticism  of  religious  enthu- 
siasts ;  their  crteed  involved  the  denial  of  everything  the  English 
school  had  hitherto  held  sacred.  They  accepted  Nature  done 
to  be  their  future  guide  and  Bible,  and  in  it  they  beheld  the 
condemnation  of  all  art  except  the  earliest  art  of  Italy.  These 
men  threw  themselves  passionately  into  the  study  of  the  natural, 
and  had  implicit  faith  in  the  all-teaching  of  Nature  without 
assistance  from  the  stores  of  past  knowledge.  They  soon  be- 
came the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  the  accepted  prophets 
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of  tbe  hour ;  they  produced  a  number  of  most  interesting  works, 
replete  with  excellence  and  truth  on  the  one  side,  whilst 
wanting  in  the  first  principles  of  art  on  the  other.  They 
grasped  Truth  with  the  right  hand,  and  put  it  aside  with  the 
left. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  attempt  at  reformation 
was  not  headed  by  some  man  of  mature  knowledge,  rather  than 
a  knot  of  enthusiastic  youths,  who  knew  little  of  art,  but  who 
felt  the  evils  above  measure  which  they  had  set  themselves  to 
overcome.  They  did  not  perceive  in  their  passionate  desire 
for  Truth  that  she  lived  even  in  the  evils  they  condemned,  and 
that  Truth  was  true,  although  the  partial  distortion  of  her 
features  made  her  aspect  seem  false.  We  must  console  our- 
selves with  the  reflection,  that  at  the  age  when  men  grow  wise 
they  seldom  lead  revolutions,  but  direct  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  that,  in  the  end,  truth  prospers. 

Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  Burne  Jones,  Kossetti,  and  several 
others,  were  the  apostles  of  this  movement  You  are  probably 
acquainted  with  their  early  works,  and  also  with  what  they 
now  do ;  their  present  works  are  the  best  proofs  of  how  their 
faith  has  enlarged  and  their  knowledge  deepened  with  time. 
The  career  of  Millais,  in  particular,  has  been  one  of  constant 
advance.  I  will  not  say  he  has  gained  the  absolute  balance  of 
art  which  lies  between  the  knowledge  of  Nature  and  of  theo- 
retical learning  ;*  Nature  was  his  first  love,  and  she  will  also  be 
his  last,  and  for  this  she  has  rewarded  him  with  a  truth  and 
power  unsurpassed  by  any  painter  of  whatever  time. 

Burne  Jones  did  not  take  a  prominent  share  in  the  first 
efforts  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  since  that  time  the  de- 
velopment of  his  genius  has  been  slow  and  independent  of 
outer  influences.  He  has  been  accused  of  a  want  of  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  our  times.  In  this  I  cannot  agree ;  I  think, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  in  the  closest  sympathy  with  a  large 
section  of  present  thought,  represented  also  by  the  younger 
poets  of  our  day — a  section  of  thought  in  conflict,  no  doubt, 
with  others  that  are  also  powerful,  but  destined  to  influence 
the  future  very  largely  both  in  art  and  literature.  The  tie 
that  at  one  time  existed  between  Burne  Jones  and  his  pre- 
Raphaelite  fellows  cannot  have  been  owing  to  any  common 
views  in  art ;  that  bond  must  have  been  due  rather  to  early 
friendship  and  good-fellowship.  The  principles  of  his  art  are 
opposed  to  theirs,  and  his  works  more  removed  from  the  measure 
of  their  excellence  with  each  advance  he  has  made.  The  public 
are  only  now  becoming  familiar  with  his  works  through  the 
exhibitions  at  the  Grosvenor,  and  I  am  happy  at  the  oppor- 
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tunity  I  have  been  able  to  afford  for  such  a  result.  He  and 
certain  others  whom  I  shall  name  are  advancing  in  the  same 
direction.  Mr.  Watts  stands  pre-eminent  among  them,  and 
may,  I  think,  be  considered  their  chief,  both  from  his  maturer 
age,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  dignity  of  his  works, 
and  the  authority  he  enjoys  among  all  sections  of  artists. 
Painting  and  poetry  are  nobly  blended  in  the  efforts  of  these 
men. 

I  have  said  in  a  former  part  of  this  address  that  Art  is  the 
reflection  of  the  national  mind,  and  that  for  many  generations 
the  poems  of  the  nation  were  its  only  creative  development ; 
that  the  earliest  national  efforts  in  painting  and  sculpture  were 
reflections  of  older  schools ;  and  since  then  I  have  shown  that 
Painting  has  pushed  her  excursions  into  many  fields  of  labour 
with  great  honour  and  success ;  but  in  the  highest  flight  (in 
poetic  painting)  she  has  not  hitherto  made  much  progress.  It 
is  in  this  field,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  this  phalanx  of  painters 
will  advance  the  banner  of  our  school 

As  I  approach  the  names  of  these  friends  I  find  my  task 
grow  more  and  more  perplexing.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak 
of  my  co-mates  in  art,  or  to  marshal  them  as  they  might  them- 
selves desire.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  Leighton,  Poynter, 
Burne  Jones,  and  Richmond  would  desire  better  than  to  rank 
in  the  same  company  as  Watts ;  they  are  all  men  who  are  poets 
in  their  painting,  and  who,  had  they  lived  two  hundred  years 
ago,  when  painting  yet  languished  here  in  oppression,  would 
have  made  their  thoughts  to  blaze  in  type  as  they  now  glow  on 
canvas.  Times  change,  and  the  means  of  expression  vary. 
Now  one,  now  the  other  art  becomes  the  chosen  organ  of  poetic 
thought ;  but  the  creative  faculty  of  the  human  mind  will  never 
cease,  and  must  find  a  fitting  tongue  in  all  ages  for  its  divine 
theme — the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  God's  creation. 

In  the  survey  that  I  have  attempted  of  the  arts  in  Eng- 
land during  our  generation  my  endeavour  must  appear  even 
more  imperfect  to  myself  than  it  can  do  to  others.  I  have  said 
much  that  is  perforce  partial  and  incomplete,  and  I  have  left 
much  unconsidered  that  deserved  attention.  The  extent  of  the 
subject  and  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  must  be  my  excuse 
to  you  and  to  myself.  I  might  have  confined  my  address  to 
such  matters  as  I  felt  best  able  to  cope  with,  yet  I  earnestly 
desired  to  place  before  you,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  a  review 
of  Art  in  her  aggregate  life,  and  in  so  doing  to  insist  on  the 
unity  of  the  whole.  One  spirit  alone  inspires  these  varied 
forms.  Like  the  gods  of  old,  she  appears  under  numerous 
manifestations  and  many  attributes,  yet  to  the  initiated  she  is 
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known  but  by  one  name — that  of  Poetry.  The  soaring  archi- 
tecture, the  breathing  statue,  the  glowing  canvas,  the  poet's 
song,  the  music  that  can  ravish  away  the  hearts  of  men,  are 
but  the  creation  of  her  spirit.  We  call  her  by  divers  names, 
and  court  her  in  many  forms,  but  she  is  one  spirit,  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever. 
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JUBISPRUDENCE 


AND 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE  LAW. 


INTERNATIONAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  LAW  SECTION. 


Is  it  a  Legal  or  a  Moral  Duty  for  a  Civilised  Nation  to  observe 
towards  an  Uncivilised  Race  laws  or  principles  which  that 
race  either  ignores  or  persistently  neglects?  By  F.  W. 
Chesson. 

THIS  question  is  one  of  the  most  important  which  could 
possibly  be  submitted  to  any  assembly  of  the  subjects  of 
a  colonising  Power  whose  empire,  extending  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  includes  many  nations  and  tribes  of  men,  as  well 
as  all  the  diversities  of  civilised,  semi-civilised,  and  barbarous 
forms  of  society.  While  it  would  be  open  to  many  foreign 
students  to  discuss  the  problem  on  purely  theoretical  grounds, 
it  is,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  subject'  which  unquestion- 
ably belongs  to  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  Hardly  a 
day  passes  without  our  being  painfully  reminded  of  the  extent 
and  Variety  of  our  responsibilities  in  connection  either  with  the 
government  of  the  aboriginal  races  subject  to  the  Crown,  or 
with  the  disputes  which  so  frequently  arise  between  our  re 

Eresentatives  and  independent  native  tribes  living  on  our 
orders.  Even  when  the  difficulties  of  the  position  are  not 
aggravated  by  the  existence  of  disaffection  or  war,  the  duties 
arising  out  of  our  normal  relations  with  these  races  heavily  tax 
our  administrative  capacity,  and  make  the  more  thoughtful 
among  us  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  burthens 
which  appear  to  have  reached  the  limits  marked  out  by  pru- 
dence.   But  when,  in  addition,  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be 
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engaged  in  war,  we  often  find  ourselves  involved  in  costly  and 
tedious  military  operations,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  reap 
much  honour  or  advantage,  while  experience  shows  that  the 
sword  does  not  always  cut  the  gordian  knot  of  our  difficulties, 
but  sometimes  even  multiplies  the  responsibilities  and  dangers 
which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  civil  administrator.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  question  which,  like  the  one  before  us,  concerns  our 
mode  of  dealing  with  uncivilised  races,  and  involves  the 
principles  that  should  regulate  our  intercourse  with  them,  is 
eminently  deserving  of  careful  and  dispassionate  inquiry. 

I  propose  to  answer  the  question  which  heads  this  Paper 
in  the  affirmative,  and  to  contend  that  it  is  both  a  legal  and  a 
moral  duty  for  a  civilised  nation  to  observe  towards  an  un- 
civilised race  those  international  laws  or  principles — the  out- 
come of  civilisation — which  that  race  either  '  ignores  '  or  (  per- 
sistently neglects.'  I  desire,  at  the  outset,  to  express  my  regret 
that  jurists  have  not  given  a  greater  amount  of  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  civilised  and  un- 
civilised peoples.  If  we  have  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
practically  impossible  for  any  nation — however  deeply  rooted 
may  be  its  prejudices  against  foreign  intercourse — to  isolate 
itself  from  the  outer  world,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  jurists 
should  not  leave  to  adventurers,  or  even  to  individual  govern- 
ments, the  task  of  deciding  off-hand  how  much  or  how  little 
of  the  recognised  law  of  nations  should  be  considered 
applicable  to  uncivilised  countries.  While,  however,  it  is  true 
that  much  remains  to  be  done,  it  would  yet  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  even  barbarous  tribes  are  placed,  by  reason  of 
their  barbarism,  absolutely  beyond  the  pale  of  civilisation,  or 
that  international  law  does  not  recognise  their  claim  to  certain 
natural  and  inalienable  rights.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted 
that  there  have  been  grave  controversies  among  jurists  as  to 
the  limits  of  those  rights,  but,  nevertheless,  the  question  at 
issue  has  been  mainly  one  of  degree,  not  of  principle.  The 
eagerness  of  settlers  to  acquire  the  possession  of  land  has 
perhaps  been  the  most  fertile  cause  of  dispute  between 
civilised  and  uncivilised  communities.  Vattel,  in  writing  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  New  Worlds  argues  that  4  a 
nation  may  lawfully  occupy  any  portion  of  a  vast  country  in 
which  are  to  be  found  only  wandering  tribes,  incapable,  because 
of  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  of  inhabiting  the  whole;'  but, 
nevertheless,  he  lauds  the  moderation  of  the  English  Puritans 
who  first  established  themselves  in  New  England,  as  well  as 
that  of  William  Penn  and  the  Quaker  colonists  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, because, '  although  provided  with  a  charter  from  their 
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-sovereign,  they  purchased  of  the  savages  the  land  they  wanted 
to  occupy.'  Grotius  emphatically  dissented  from  that  extreme 
^iew  of  the  rights  of  discovery  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
pretext  for  so  many  annexations  of  uncivilised  territories.  'It 
is  unjust,'  he  quaintly  says, '  to  appropriate  to  one's  self  things 
which  are  in  possession  of  another  under  the  pretext  of  having 
discovered  them,  and  that  even  when  their  possessor  should  be 
a  wicked  man,  or  entertain  false  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
Divinity,  or  be  naturally  stupid ;  for  one  can  only  appropriate 
to  one's  self  by  right  of  discovery  that  which  belongs  to 
mobody.' 

The  formal  adoption  of  this  principle  by  Great  Britain, 
when  British  authority  was  first  established  in  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand,  was  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  colonisa- 
tion. At  that  time  the  Maories  were,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a 
primitive  state.  A  handful  of  missionaries  had  begun  to  labour 
among  them,  but  their  knowledge  of  civilisation  was  chiefly 
-derived  from  runaway  sailors  and  other  outcasts  who  had 
found  their  way  to  the  coasts.  They  were  a  people  addicted 
to  ferocious  internecine  wars,  in  which  they  ate  or  enslaved 
the  enemies  whom  they  conquered.  They  might  justly  have 
been  described  as  an  uncivilised  race  that  habitually  ignored 
the  laws  and  principles  which  govern  the  intercourse  of  civilised 
nations.  Yet  the  British  Government,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi, '  confirmed  and  guaranteed  to  the  chiefs  and  tribes 
of  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  respective  families  and  individuals 
thereof,  the  full,  exclusive,  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
lands  and  estates,  forests,  fisheries,  and  other  properties  which 
they  might  collectively  or  individually  possess,  so  long  as  it 
was  their  wish  and  desire  to  retain  the  same  in  their  possession,' 
the  chiefs,  on  their  part,  yielding  to  Her  Majesty  the  exclusive 
right  of  pre-emption  over  such  lands  as  they  were  willing  to 
sell.  No  Government  could  have  made  a  fuller  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  independent  communities  of  men,  however 
backward  their  social  condition  may  be,  are  entitled  to  the 
absolute  enjoyment  of  the  same  natural  rights  as  civilised 
nations ;  and  that  a  stronger  Power,  instead  of  destroying  or 
impairing  those  rights,  should  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  surround 
them  with  the  most  binding  legal  sanctions.  It  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  late  Lord  Derby's  administration  of  the  Colonial 
Office  that  he  steadfastly  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  declaring  that  *  as  long  as  he  had 
the  honour  of  serving  the  Crown  he  would  not  admit  that  any 
person  or  any  government  acting  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty 
could  contract  a  legal,  moral,  or  honorary  obligation  to  despoil 
.others  of  their  lawful  and  equitable  rights.' 
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I  have  thus  shown  that  the  British  Government  have  de- 
liberately based  their  right  to  colonise  and  govern  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  on  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  although  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  has  not  prevented 
the  outbreak  of  several  native  wars,  yet  I  must  express  my 
conviction  that  more  than  one  of  these  lamentable  collisions 
may  be  traced  to  a  violation  of  the  spirit — if  not  of  the  letter 
— of  the  treaty,  and  not,  as  some  persons  might  suppose,  to 
a  fantastic  attempt  to  give  to  savages  the  bei*efit  of  a  moral 
code  which  they  neither  practised  nor  understood.  We  estab- 
lished a  precedent  at  Waitangi  which  will,  I  hope,  prove  a 
guide  in  all  similar  cases,  especially  in  New  Guinea,  if  that 
great  island  is  destined  one  day  to  be  colonised  by  England  or 
any  other  civilised  Power. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  rest  my  argument  upon  the  example 
of  a  particular  treaty.  If,  in  our  dealings  with  an  uncivilised 
race,  we  are  free  to  ignore  those  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity  by  which  it  is  our  acknowledged  duty  to  be  guided 
in  our  relations  with  civilised  nations,  it  is  manifest  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  cruelties  of  Pizarro  and  Vasco  da  Grama 
should  not  be  repeated  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  science 
having  so  enormously  increased  the  destructive  power  of 
modern  warfare.  If  it  be  right  for  us  to  set  aside  civilised, 
usages  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  savages, 
who  among  themselves  recognise  only  the  law  of  force  in  its 
most  brutal  forms,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  either  of 
the  great  conquerors  I  have  named  should  any  longer  be  held 
up  to  public  reprobation.  If  we  are  at  liberty  to  deal  with  an 
uncivilised  race  in  accordance  with  uncivilised  ideas,  I  fail  to 
see  how  we  could  ever  hope  effectually  to  prevent  the  punish- 
ment of  an  offending  tribe  from  degenerating  into  cruelty,  or 
what  satisfactory  check  we  could  impose  upon  that  spirit  of  retali- 
ation which,  when  once  aroused,  is  certain  to  become  vindictive,, 
unless  restrained  by  the  government  of  law.  Even  now,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  owing  to  the  absence  of  fixed  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  our  representatives  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  we  run  the  risk  of  relapsing  into  practices  more  worthy 
of  the  middle  ages  than  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  following  special  reasons  may  be 
urged  in  support  of  my  general  proposition : — 

1.  We  are  a  civilised  nation,  and,  as  such,  profess  to  act 
upon  principles  which  fix  a  great  gulf  between  ourselves  and  a 
barbarous  state  of  society.  For  us,  therefore,  to  ignore  this 
fact,  and  to  have  recourse  to  a  mere  policy  of  repression,  would 
be  to  exhibit  a  profound  distrust  of  our  own  principles,  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  to  confess  that  civilisation  hopelessly  breaks 
down  precisely  in  those  circumstances  in  which  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  its  superiority  should  be  clearly  established.  More- 
over, in  this  connection  I  may  remark  that,  if  in  our  relations 
with  uncivilised  men  we  refuse  to  consider  ourselves  bound  by 
civilised  rules  of  action,  the  result  would  be  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  the  national  character.  It  would,  for  example,  be 
absurd  to  imagine  that  we  could  invade  the  territories  of  an 
uncivilised  potentate  merely  because  we  regard  him  as  too 
powerful  a  neighbour;  or  annex  native  territories  because, 
perhaps,  they  were  coveted  by  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjacent 
colony;  or  wage  war  by  burning  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
confiscating  or  destroying  the  private  property,  of  the  natives, 
and  yet  escape  the  moral  punishment  which  such  acts  must 
necessarily  carry  with  them.  Our  physical  power,  it  is  true, 
might  remain  unshaken,  but  the  moral  tone  of  the  nation 
would  be  sensibly  weakened ;  and,  ultimately,  the  cruelty  and 
selfishness  which  had  played  so  ignoble  a  part  on  distant  scenes 
of  action  would  make  themselves  felt  at  home. 

2.  Uncivilised  people  appeal  to  our  forbearance  and  mag- 
nanimity because  they  have  not  enjoyed  our  advantages,  and 
therefore  cannot  justly  be  placed  in  the  position  of  criminate 
who  break  the  law  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  culpability 
and  of  the  penal  consequences  to  which  they  have  rendered 
themselves  liable. 

3.  We  are  further  called  upon  to  exercise  forbearance 
towards  uncivilised  countries  because  we  visit  them  uninvited, 
and  therefore  at  our  own  risk.  We  justify  our  intrusion  into 
these  countries  on  the  plea  that  we  are  anxious  to  confer  upon 
their  inhabitants  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity, 
a  plea  which  is  manifestly  insincere  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
prove  to  them  by  our  acts  that  we  are  less  cruel  and  revengeful 
than  they  are,  and  that  our  religion  is  something  better  than 
their  fetish  worship. 

4.  The  great  superiority  of  our  arms,  our  commanding 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  war,  and  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  we  are  able  to  kill  large  numbers  of  natives  who 
are  armed  only  with  old  muskets,  assegais,  or  poisoned  arrows* 
are  surely  good  reasons  why  we  should  exhibit  some  degree  of 

f enerosity  and  self-control  in  our  intercourse  with  these  people* 
t  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  although 
the  Zulus  displayed  unsurpassed  bravery,  only  eleven  British 
soldiers  fell,  while  Lord  Chelmsford  estimated  that  no  fewer 
than  a  thousand  Zulus  were  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  troops 
under  his  command.    c  It  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength, 
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but  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant.9  These  are  hackneyed 
words,  but  they  are,  at  all  events,  apposite  to  the  case  in  point 
5.  Another  reason  why  we  should  show  magnanimity  to 
uncivilised  tribes  is  that  there  have  been  occasions  on  which  die 
superior  race  has  notoriously  been  the  aggressor.  Quarrels  do 
not  always  originate  with  the  natives,  but  are  sometimes  forced 
upon  them  by  the  ambition  of  officials  or  the  cupidity  of  settlers. 
A  frequent  cause  of  collision  may  also  be  found  in  the  attacks 
which  natives  have  made  upon  Europeans  visiting  their  shores. 
Perhaps  a  boat's  crew  is  massacred,  or  one  or  two  white  men 
are  killed.  If  the  naval  authorities  are  on  the  alert,  these  acts 
are  almost  sure  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  exemplary  punishment, 
and  the  form  which  reprisals  usually  assume  is  the  despatch  of 
a  ship-of-war  to  shell  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  to  make  an 
example  of  their  inhabitants.  Of  course,  if  the  alleged  outrages 
were  unprovoked,  they  ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over ;  but 
jet  it  is  quite  possible  that  inquiry  would  show  that  in  some 
cases  the  natives,  instead  of  killing  their  visitors  in  order  to 
gratify  a  murderous  propensity,  have  really  acted  in  self-defence 
against  marauders  who  richly  deserved  their  fate.  The  state 
of  things  which  I  have  described  is  not  imaginary,  for  such 
occurrences  have  of  late  notoriously  taken  place  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  where  organised  bands  of  kidnappers  have  actu- 
ally converted  tribes  which  were  once  friendly  and  hospitable 
into  deadly  enemies  of  every  wearer  of  a  white  face.  Admiral 
Erskine,  in  writing  to  me  on  this  subject,  says : — '  I  confess  to 
4i  feeling  of  disgust  when  I  read  continually  of  some  of  our 
vessels-of-war — the  number  of  which  in  those  seas  was  in- 
•creased  for  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing  proper  treatment 
of  the  natives  of  the  islands  on  the  part  of  our  colonists  and 
fellow-countrymen  engaged  in  the  labour  traffic — being  ordered 
to  some  quarter  to  punish  an  offence  or  offences  against  white 
men  which  it  is  more  than  probable  the  conduct  of  the  latter 
•had  provoked.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  has  been  their  chief,  if 
not  their  only,  duty  for  some  time  past ;  and  if  the  object  be 
to  bring  barbarian  islanders  into  regular  and  safe  communica- 
tion with  white  men,  I  believe  they  will  meet  with  very  doubtful 
success.' 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  urged  in 
support  of  my  proposition ;  but  the  one  upon  winch  I  desire  to 
lay  the  greatest  stress  is  that,  even  when  a  native  tribe  per- 
sistently ignores  civilised  principles  or  usages,  a  policy  of  kind- 
ness and  conciliation,  if  fairly  tried,  is  in  the  end  much  more 
-calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  we  have  in  view  than  a 
resort  to  measures  of  violence.    I  know  that  the  advocates  of 
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the  opposite  system  argue  that  when  savages  commit  murder 
or  outrage,  the  best  way  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it  is  to 
inflict  sharp  and  summary  punishment  upon  the  offenders ;  and 
if  this  would  really  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence  much 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  this  course  of  procedure.  But 
unhappily  experience  has  shown  that  reprisals  inevitably  pro- 
voke equally  sanguinary  acts  of  vengeance ;  and  that,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  slumbering  spirit  of  revenge  may 
wreak  itself  upon  perfectly  innocent  persous.  I  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  account  which  Captain  Cook  has  given 
of  his  first  encounter  with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand.  He 
endeavoured  to  compel  several  of  the  natives  to  go  on  board 
his  ship.  They  resisted,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  the 
majority  of  them  were  shot.  The  great  navigator  narrated  all 
the  facts  which  could  be  brought  forward  in  extenuation  of  his 
•conduct,  but  he  was  far  too  high-minded  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
dubious  nature  of  the  transaction.  '  I  am  conscious/  he  wrote, 
■*  that  the  feeling  of  every  lover  of  humanity  will  censure  me 
for  having  fired  on  these  unhappy  people,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  upon  a  calm  review  I  should  approve  of  it  myself.'  Un- 
fortunately c  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; '  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  years  later  the  natives 
massacred  more  than  one  shipwrecked  crew  in  retaliation  for 
Oaptain  Cook's  melancholy  exploit. 

I  contend  that  before  we  are  entitled  in  the  case  of  savages 
to  set  aside  rules  of  conduct  which  civilised  nations  observe 
towards  each  other,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  instruct  the 
uncivilised  man,  at  all  events,  in  the  elementary  principles 
upon  which  our  ideas  of  international  comity  are  based.  That 
this  would  be  no  chimerical  undertaking  is  proved  by  what  has 
happened  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  Waikato  war  of  1863  our 
soldiers,  by  the  influence  of  example,  taught  their  native  foes 
to  practise  the  rules  of  civilised  warfare.  Indeed,  on  one 
occasion,  the  latter  greatly  improved  upon  our  instruction  ;  for 
my  friend,  Lieutenant- General  Sir  James  E.  Alexander,  who 
-commanded  a  regiment  in  that  war,  states  that  when  the 
Maories  heard  that  General  Cameron  had  fallen  short  of  pro- 
visions, they  sent  him  several  canoes  laden  with  potatoes  and 
milch  goats,  that  they  might  obey  the  Christian  precept,  Mf 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink.' 
I  will  venture  to  give  one  more  illustration  of  the  chivalric 
spirit  of  which  the  Maories  are  capable.  Sir  James  Alexander, 
in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  a  few  days  ago,  says : 
*  A  gentleman  from  Auckland,  who  has  just  visited  me,  told  me 
that  his  brother  had  a  native  groom  who,  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  last  Maori  war,  came  to  his  master  and  said :  "  I 
must  go  and  fight  with  my  tribe,  but  I  owe  3/.  in  Auckland : 
if  you  will  lend  me  the  money  I  will  pay  you  again."  The 
money  was  lent,  and  the  Maori  paid  his  debts.  In  a  fight  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  but  he  told  his  people  to  be  sure  and 
repay  his  master  what  he  owed.  They  came  to  Auckland 
and  honourably  extinguished  the  debt.'  The  Maories  no  doubt 
possess  all  the  faults  and  vices  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
but  nevertheless  they  have  shown  great  aptitude  in  profiting 
by  the  instruction  which  has  been  imparted  to  them  by  their 
white  teachers.  For  many  years  they  *  ignored '  or  '  persistently 
neglected '  our  principles  of  action,  but  if  we  had  made  their 
tardiness  in  acting  upon  those  principles  a  reason  for  directing 
our  representatives  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  stern  modes  of 
repression,  the  Maories  would  probably  have  disappeared  from 
the  scene  without  our  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing what  noble  qualities  perished  with  the  race. 

Not  a  generation  ago  the  Fijians  afforded  another  example 
of  a  people  who  utterly  ignored  the  laws  and  principles  of  civil- 
ised society.  They  were  a  bloodthirsty  and  ferocious  race  of 
cannibals ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  persons  who  read 
the  details  of  their  horrible  wars,  and  of  their  still  more  revolt- 
ing feasts,  thought  that  if  they  could  be  exterminated,  and  a 
clean  sweep  thus  made  of  them  and  of  their  pitiless  Pagan 
rites,  humanity  would  be  the  gainer.  But  a  few  Wesleyan 
missionaries  thought  otherwise.  They  undertook  no  less  a  task 
than  the  moral  conquest  of  the  islands  of  Fiji ;  and  although 
no  men  ever  engaged  in  apparently  a  more  hopeless  under- 
taking, yet  success  ultimately  crowned  their  efforts  by  the  con- 
version of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  Christianity.  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon,  the  Governor  of  Fiji,  firmly  believes  that  the* 
Fijians,  if  they  have  a  fair  chance,  will  develop  into  a  highly 
civilised  race.  The  elevation  of  these  peoplfe  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  observed  toward  them  laws  and  principles- 
which  they  had  either  '  ignored '  or  '  persistently  neglected.' 

Similar  examples  may  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
South  Africa.  The  barbarism  of  the  Basutos  did  not  yield  to 
physical  force — for  they  were  never  conquered  either  by  the 
boers,  or  by  the  English — but  it  yielded  to  the  patient,  self- 
denying  labours  of  a  few  French  missionaries,  who,  besides* 
teaching  Christianity,  never  rested  until,  with  their  own  hands,, 
they  had  taught  the  natives  the  mechanical  arts. 

The  Zulus  again  have  repeatedly  shown  their  amenability  to- 
moral  influence  ;  and  in  my  opinion  especially  so  when,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  Cetywayo,  in  answer  to  the  re- 
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quest  of  Bishop  Colenso,  sent  in  to  Lord  Chelmsford  the  sword 
which  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  wore  when  he  was  killed.  I 
may  also  add  that,  at  the  outset  of  the  Galeka  war,  the  chief 
Kreli,  instead  of  killing  the  white  people  in  his  country,  sent 
them  to  the  nearest  military  posts. 

Those  who  hold  that  we  are  not  required  to  observe  to- 
wards an  uncivilised  race  laws  or  principles  which  that  race 
does  not  itself  practise,  argue  that  by  acting  from  time  to  time 
according  to  our  ideas  of  expediency,  without  reference  to  any 
abstract  question  of  right,  we  are  more  likely  to  secure  per- 
manent peace ;  that  the  two  races  cannot  live  side  by  side  on 
terms  of  equality ;  and  that  we  should  really  be  acting  with 
more  regard  for  humanity  if,  by  setting  up  our  own  will  as  an 
inflexible  rule  of  action,  we  established  once  for  all  our  absolute 
supremacy.  Even  if  these  principles  were  not  immoral,  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  natural  justice,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
adopt  them.  I  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
a  policy,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  far  from 
being  infallible,  and  that  it  is  therefore  to  be  feared  that  the 
temptation  to  consult  our  selfish  interests,  instead  of  maintain- 
ing an  even  balance  between  the  two  races,  would  prove  almost 
irresistible.  As  matters  stand,  it  is  difficult  for  a  nation  to  be 
a  safe  judge  in  its  own  cause  ;  but  if  we  deliberately  made  up 
our  minds  to  act  upon  no  fixed  standard  of  right  or  justice,  it 
appears  to  me  either  that  the  weaker  people  would  in  the  end 
rise  up  against  their  masters,  and  endeavour  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  imposed  upon  them,  or  that,  if  their  subjugation  was 
made  complete,  it  would  only  be  by  a  gradual  process  of  en- 
slavement or  extermination. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  when  we  are  engaged  in  war 
-with  an  uncivilised  nation  or  tribe  it  is  our  duty  to  conform  to 
the  law  of  nations.  It  is  the  practice  of  modern  warfare  to 
respect,  as  far  as  possible,  private  property,  and  not  to  carry 
on  war  by  the  ruthless  devastation  of  an  enemy's  country. 
An  eminent  writer  on  international  law  (Sir  Travers  Twiss) 
says :  *  A  belligerent  prince  who  should,  in  the  present  day, 
without  necessity,  ravage  an  enemy's  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  render  it  uninhabitable  in  order  to  make  it  serve  as 
a.  barrier  against  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  would  justly  be 
regarded  as  a  modern  Attila.'  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  war,  however  humanely  conducted,  can  be  divested 
of  its  horrible  features,  yet  when  it  is  waged  against  an  un- 
civilised enemy  it  is  too  often  marked  by  excesses  which  can 
hardly  be  justified  by  the  plea  of  *  necessity.'  One  characteristic 
of  all  such  wars  is  the  wholesale  destruction  of  native  villages, 
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the  chief  sufferers  unfortunately  being,  not  the  fighting  men,, 
but  those  who,  from  their  age,  sex,  or  infirmities,  are  necessarily 
non-combatants.  In  border  warfare  much  sympathy  is  naturally 
felt  for  settlers  whose  homesteads  are  exposed  to  attack ;  but 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  initiative  in  setting  a  reason- 
able example  of  moderation,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
savages  will  ever  give  up  any  of  their  brutal  warlike  customs. 

The  same  authority  whom  I  have  already  quoted  says  that 
*  the  landed  and  immovable  property  of  private  individuals  is 
in  general  by  the  positive  law  of  nations  not  liable  to  confisca- 
tion by  a  victorious  enemy.'  By  savage  usage  a  victorioup 
belligerent  is  entitled  to  confiscate  the  territory  which  he  has 
conquered ;  and  this  custom  is  one  which  Europeans  have  often 
practised,  the  reason  they  assign  being  that  the  most  effective 
punishment  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  natives  for  going  tcv 
war  is  to  deprive  them  of  their  land.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  practice  calls  for  revision.  To  say  nothing  of  the  injustice 
of  depriving  the  natives  of  their  natural  means  of  subsistence, 
and  driving  them  back  upon  other  tribes,  or  cooping  them  up 
in  too  narrow  an  area,  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  conquest  of  a 
native  race  always  ends  in  so  much  fertile  land  being  thrown 
into  the  market,  encouragement  of  the  most  direct  kind  is 
given  to  land-jobbers  and  outlying  settlers  to  stir  up  border 
wars. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  there  is  no  subject  or 
greater  practical  importance  than  the  one  upon  which  I  have 
now  endeavoured  briefly  to  express  my  views.  Every  day  it 
is  made  more  important  by  wars  and  rumours  of  war,  by  the 
discoveries  of  explorers,  and  by  the  establishment  of  improved 
means  of  communication.  European  and  American  adven- 
turers are  pouring  into  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  the  colonisa- 
tion of  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  is  impending;  and  the 
continent  of  Africa  is  being  rapidly  opened  up  to  the  enter- 
prise of  Europeans.  The  French  Government  have  ordered 
the  survey  01  a  route  for  a  Trans- Saharian  railway ;  and 
several  well-organised  expeditions  are  now  simultaneously 
engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of  science,  commerce,  and 
Christianity  in  various  parts  of  Africa.  When  European 
nations  are,  for  the  first  time,  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  little-known  groups  of  semi-civilised  or  barbarous  states, 
there  are  certain  to  arise  many  causes  of  dispute,  and  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  in  Africa  especially  the  advocates  of 
force  will  not  be  slow  to  discover  pretexts  for  involving  our 
own  and  other  countries  in  new  schemes  of  aggression  and 
conquest.    It  is,  therefore,  extremely  desirable  that  the  atten- 
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tion  of  jurists  should  be  directed  to  this  subject,  and  that  they 
should  make  a  systematic  effort  to  determine  the  rights  of 
these  states,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  the  protection 
of  international  law.  The  distinguished  President  of  this 
Section,  in  writing  on  the  applicability  of  the  European  Law 
of  Nations  to  African  Slave-states,  lays  down  two  principles — 
(1)  *  That  European  nations  are  not  entitled  to  exact  from  the 
African  nations  a  strict  compliance  with  the  European  usages 
of  international  intercourse  where  such  usages  are  not  familiar 
to  their  knowledge;  and  (2)  that  European  nations  are 
justified  in  requiring  from  the  African  nations  the  observance 
of  European  usages  where  those  usages  are  in  accordance  with 
natural  right,  and  where  the  African  nations  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  them.'  These  two  principles,  it  appears  to  me,  not 
only  justify  much  of  my  argument,  but  contain  the  germs  of  a 
system  of  public  law  for  the  regulation  of  our  intercourse  with 
uncivilised  states.  Their  formal  recognition  by  civilised  Powers 
would  be  a  guarantee  that  uncivilised  states  would  not,  in 
time  to  come,  be  subjected  to  an  undue  amount  of  responsi- 
bility for  their  ignorance  of  European  usages.  Time  would 
thus  be  given  for  the  spread  of  civilisation  in  Africa  by  natural 
means ;  and  we  might  even  hope  to  see  the  world  spared  the 
disgrace  of  inflicting  upon  the  African  kingdoms  the  calamities 
of  wars  of  revenge  and  conquest.  I  venture  to  submit  thkt 
it  is  of  no  less  importance  that  jurists  should  also  consider 
whether  travellers  who  do  not  bear  the  commission  of  any 
government  or  public  authority  ought  to  be  permitted,  even  in 
the  pursuit  of  geographical  research,  to  engage  on,  their  own 
responsibility  in  a  system  of  private  war  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  which  they  think  proper  to  explore.  If  the 
jurists  of  Europe  and  America  could  be  induced  to  endeavour 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  international  law  applicable  to  the  cases 
to  which  1  have  called  attention,  I  feel  sure  that  their  labour 
would  not  be  in  vain. 


DISCUSSION. 


Sib  Arthur  Hobhouse,Q.C.  K.C.S.I.,  observed:  No  other  nation  in  the 
world,  not  even  excepting  Russia,  has  so  many  dealings  with  uncivilised 
tribes  as  we  have.  Those  dealings  take  for  the  most  part  the  form  of 
quarrels.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  us  is  in  fault  in  bringing 
about  those  quarrels ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  us  it  is  that 
should  set  an  example  to  the  other.  That  nation  which  regards  itself 
as  being  the  most  moral,  and  which  prides  itself  upon  its  civilisation,  is 
bound  to  be  the  first  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding 
with  its  less  civilised  neighbours,  and  to  teach  them  to  observe  those 
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laws  and  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  by  civilised  nations  as 
those  which  should  guide  their  conduct  towards  each  other.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  do  our  best  to 
diffuse  right  ideas  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  a  very  aggressive  spirit 
appears  to  be  rising  amongst  us — some  call  it  an  imperial  instinct — but 
by  whatever  fine  name  we  may  describe  it,  it  is  none  the  less  the  spirit 
of  aggression.  We  are  told,  even  by  such  admirable  moral  instructors 
as  those  who  lecture  us  from  Printing  House  Square,  that  we  have 
nothing  to  consider  in  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  weaker  nations 
except  our  own  interests.  I  for  one  must  protest  against  that  doctrine 
as  a  grossly  immoral  one.  People  talk  about  the  relations  between 
nations  as  though  they  were  to  be  governed  by  quite  a  different  code 
of  morals  from  that  which  regulates  the  relations  between  families  and 
individuals.  As  long  as  that  idea  prevails,  so  long  will  our  notions  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  we  should  treat  our  weaker  neighbours  remain 
confused.  I  contend  that  all  our  transactions,  whether  they  be  between 
individuals  or  between  communities,  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
great  principles  of  morality.  In  both  cases  it  will  invariably  be  found 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  in  both  cases  if  a  moral  law  is 
violated  the  act  will  recoil  upon  the  transgressor.  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  is  prepared  to  contend  that  war  is  less  effective  in  the  present 
day  than  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  our  having  mitigated  its  horrors. 
On  the  contrary,  our  wars  are  much  more  effective ;  they  are  brought 
to  a  more  speedy  conclusion,  and  they  are  followed  by  longer  intervals 
of  peace  than  they  were  in  former  times.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  these  are  the  consequences  of  our  conducting  our  wars 
upon  more  humane  principles.  Therefore,  we  are  really  promoting 
the  ends  of  war  when  we  deal  with  our  enemy  as  consisting  of  persons 
having  certain  rights  which  we  are  bound  to  respect,  notwithstanding 
they  are  the  weaker.  This  great  principle  is,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
becoming  daily  more  generally  known  and  appreciated.  Its  application 
in  dealing  with  uncivilised  nations  is  obvious :  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  carried  away  in  our  dealings  with  them  by  the  imme- 
diate advantages  of  the  moment,  but  should  so  conduct  ourselves 
towards  them  that  our  intercourse  with  them  may  result  in  benefit,  not 
only  to  ourselves  but  to  them  also. 

Mr.  W.  Griffith  (London)  observed  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  a  civilised  country  to  uphold  at  all  costs  what  it  believed 
to  be  honest,  just,  and  good. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Emerton  (Christ  Church,  Oxford)  said :  A  legal  duty  is 
defined  as  a  course  of  conduct  set  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  strictly  there  can  be  no  legal  duty  between 
nations,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  common  superior.  One  speaker  has 
remarked  upon  the  scandal  that  would  arise  if  in  these  modern  times  a 
civilised  nation  were  to  regulate  its  conduct  towards  an  uncivilised  race 
merely  by  what  was  for  its  own  interest,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  the 
practice  for  the  stronger  to  impose  such  terms  as  it  thinks  fit  upon  the 
weaker.  No  doubt,  unless  the  civilised  nations  set  a  good  example  to  the 
uncivilised  races,  we  shall  not  make  much  progress,  and  on  that  point  I 
heartily  agree  with  the  previous  speakers.    In  fact,  my  only  objection 
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to  the  motion  before  the  Section  would  be  removed  if  the  words 
4  moral  duty '  were  substituted  for  '  legal  duty.' 

Dr.  Waddilove  (London)  said :  The  question  appears  to  me  to  resolve 
itself  into  this  one — Are  we  to  have  war  at  all  in  future  or  not  ?  If  we 
could  secure  peace  for  all  time  the  world  would  unquestionably  have  good 
ground  for  rejoicing.  But  how  can  we  expect  that  at  present  ?  It 
is  said  that  wp  are  too  ready  to  take  offence,  and  that  we  really  go  to 
war  to  aggrandise  ourselves.  But  other  nations  do  the  same  thing, 
and  we  cannot  help  doing  it  too.  Man  is  a  pugnacious  animal,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  Peace  Society  will  not  prevent 
him  from  going  to  war,  nor  eradicate  his  desire  for  military  glory. 
For  my  own  part,  I  wish  that  all  men  were  brothers,  and  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  but  I  am  afraid  that  that  will  not  happen  in  our  life- 
time. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Fkeeland  (Chichester)  :  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  upon 
this  question,  but  with  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  Dr.  Waddilove 
I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Chesson  desired  to  raise  by  his 
Paper  the  question  of  '  peace  or  war.'  But  the  question  I  understand 
him  to  raise  is  as  to  the  mode  in  which  war  is  to  be  conducted — as  to 
the  conditions  that  should  be  observed  between  highly  civilised  nations 
on  the  one  hand  and  uncivilised  nations  on  the  other.  The  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  Paper  can  be  summed  up  in  one  short  and  well-known  old 
legal  maxim, '  One  wrong  does  not  justify  another.'  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Chesson  that  travellers  should  be  prevented  from  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  when  exploring  a  country  occupied  by  savage 
races,  but  the  question  is  how  are  you  going  to  prevent  them  from 
so  doing.  An  African  chief  not  long  since  complained  that,  in  our 
intercourse  with  his  country,  first  came  the  missionary,  then  the  consul, 
then  the  gunboat.  There  was  one  thing  in  the  ultimatum  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  which  I  regretted  very  much  to  see,  and  that  was  that 
missionaries  were  to  be  admitted  to  Zululand  as  a  condition  of  peace. 
I  think  that  this  was  a  most  terrible  thing  to  have  inserted  in  an  ulti- 
matum coming  from  a  civilised  country.  What  would  have  been 
thought  if  the  Zulus  had  been  the  superior  race,  and  had  made  it  a 
condition  of  peace  that  Zulu  missionaries  should  be  admitted  to  Eng- 
land ?  Probably  the  danger  of  conversions  might  not  be  large  in  such 
a  case.  I  was  most  happy  to  see  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  had 
had  the  moral  courage  to  say  immediately  that,  if  such  a  policy  was  to 
be  carried  out  in  South  Africa,  it  would  not  be  while  he  had  the 
honour  of  holding  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary.  I  do  hope  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  will  have  the  courage  to  lay  down  the 
broad  principle  that,  if  our  missionaries  and  explorers  go  to  countries 
inhabited  by  savage  races,  they  will  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  that 
they  will  not  be  followed  by  the  consul  and  the  gunboat.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  say  that  we  all  feel  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Chesson  for  his  careful 
and  able  Paper  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Pollard  :  I  was  reminded,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Chesson's  admir- 
able Paper  read,  of  the  expression  of  Lord  Carnarvon's,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  divorce  our  system  of  politics  from  our  system  of  morals.  That 
expression  covers  to  a  large  extent  the  ground  which  Mr.  Chesson  has 
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taken.  No  one  can  say  that  it  is  right  to  pocket  and  to  ignore  our 
principles  whenever  we  think  fit  to  do  so  because  it  may  not  be  con- 
venient to  act  upon  them  at  any  particular  time. 

The  Rev.  J.  Freeston  :  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  morality  set 
forth  by  Printing  House  Square,  that  nations  which  are  civilised  must  be- 
guided  in  their  conduct  towards  uncivilised  nations  simply  by  their  own* 
interests.  It  is  certainly  amazing  how  many  persons  are  satisfied  with 
morality  of  that  kind.  It  maybe  asked — '  Are  we  not  to  be  allowed  to- 
look  after  our  own  interests  ?  '  Why  certainly  we  are,  but  like  indivi- 
duals ;  we  must  be  bound  and  limited  in  doing  so  by  the  moral  lawr 
which  should  be  as  binding  upon  nations  as  upon  individuals.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  put  a  lock  upon  our  doors,  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  breaking  the  lock  put  upon  our  neighbour's  doors.  If  as  a 
nation  we  were  to  act  upon  that  principle,  it  would  prevent  us  from 
entering  into  many  needless  and  cruel  wars. 

Mr.  Neale  :  There  can  be  no  doubt  civilised  nations  should  be  guided 
in  their  dealings  with  savage  races  by  certain  rules  of  morality.  But  it 
is  a  very  different  question  whether  you  can  treat  savage  races  precisely 
on  the  same  footing  as  civilised  communities.  For  instance,  how  are 
you  to  deal  with  them  in  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land  ?  If  you 
go  to  a  country  where  the  savage  tribes  live  by  hunting,  you  will  find 
that  it  requires  a  square  mile  of  land  to  support  a  man.  But  is  that  a 
condition  of  things  that  we  ought  to  help  to  maintain  ?  Are  we  not 
bound  to  tell  the  uncivilised  races  that  we  can  show  them  how  to  ex- 
tract much  greater  benefits  from  the  land  than  they  do  ?  It  is  therefore 
impossible  that  in  dealing  with  savage  races  we  can  treat  them  as  though 
they  were  civilised,  unless  we  intend  to  act  on  the  principle  that  the  earth 
is  not  to  be  ocoupied  by  those  who  can  get  the  most  from  it.  If  you 
are  obliged  to  say  to  the  natives  of  a  country,  1  You  must  yield  us  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  land  whose  resources  you  waste,'  you  cannot 
treat  them  as  though  they  formed  a  civilised  community.  Then  comes 
the  question,  how  'far  are  you  to  apply  that  principle  ?  I  answer  at 
once,  in  the  most  humane  manner,  and  with  the  least  possible  incon- 
venience to  the  natives.  You  must,  however,  use  your  superior  strength 
to  make  the  earth  beneficial  to  the  whole  human  race.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  I  think  that  you  ought  to  introduce  some  qualifi- 
cation into  the  proposition  before  us,  otherwise  you  will  lay  down  too 
rigid  a  rule. 

The  Bishop  of  Salford  :  The  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  has 
insisted  upon  the  efficacy  of  physical  force,  but  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten altogether  the  virtues  of  moral  force.  Of  course,  if  it  were  a 
question  of  carrying  out  our  duty  by  occupying  the  lands  of  the  un- 
civilised nations  of  the  world,  no  doubt  we  should  have  no  altern- 
ative but  to  use  physical  force.  I  have,  however,  yet  to  learn  that  any 
such  duty  has  been  imposed  upon  us.  If  there  be  no  such  duty 
imposed  upon  us,  then  certainly  we  may  wait  for  moral  force  to 
do  its  work  without  resorting  to  violence  in  dealing  with  savage 
races.  In  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  may  state  that  our  chief  theo- 
logians hold  that  while,  of  course,  the  propagation  of  religious  truth 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  human  race,  and  that  we  could 
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confer  no  greater  advantage  upon  it  than  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
no  person,  not  even  kings  of  Catholic  countries,  has  a  right  to  use 
physical  force  to  compel  a  nation  to  receive  missionaries. 

The  President  (Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.)  :  I 
believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  are  left  to  get  out  of  any 
difficulties  by  themselves.  They  would  have  no  right  to  call  upon 
Roman  Catholic  countries  to  go  to  war  on  their  behalf. 

The  Bishop  of  Salford  :  Certainly  not. 

The  President  :  But  by  the  jus  gentium  travellers  who  are  molested, 
and  whose  lives  are  put  in  danger,  would  have  a  right  to  defend  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  and  certainly  their  country  would  have  a  right 
to  defend  them. 

Miss  Lydia  Becker  (Manchester)  :  I  should  wish  to  ask  whether 
any  nation  has  a  natural  right  to  exclude  travellers.  For  some  thousand 
years  Japan  persisted  in  excluding  travellers  from  its  territory,  and  I 
presume  that  the  Bishop  of  Salford  will  admit  that  the  natural  law  to 
which  he  refers  applies  to  that  country  as  well  as  to  others. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Chesson  :  I  shall  only  detain  the  Section  a  very  few 
moments  in  replying.  To  deal  with  Mr.  Neale's  observations  in  a  very 
short  but  practical  way,  I  can  only  express  my  satisfaction  that  he  was 
not  in  the  position  of  Lord  Derby  when  that  distinguished  nobleman 
was  called  upon  to  set  aside  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  By  that  treaty 
we  recognised  the  right  of  the  Maories  to  their  land,  and  that  if  we 
desired  to  become  possessed  of  any  part  of  it,  it  was  our  duty  to  pur- 
chase it  in  a  fair  and  legitimate  manner.  Although  there  have  been 
many  difficulties  connected  with  the  land  in  New  Zealand,  yet  millions 
of  acres  have  been  bought  for  a  penny,  a  halfpenny,  a  farthing,  or  even 
a  mite  per  acre.  If  Mr.  Neale  thinks  that  we  should  resort  to  physical 
force  if  the  natives  refuse  to  give  up  their  land,  I  do  not  think  that  he 
will  get  many  of  those  present  to  agree  with  him.  I  may  observe  with 
regard  to  the  Zulu  war  that  I  received  a  letter  a  short  time  ago  from 
a  Member  of  the  Council  in  Natal,  in  which  he  says  that  we  have 
already  spent  upon  that  war  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  of  Zululand 
is  worth.  Therefore,  before  we  proceed  to  set  aside  all  the  principles 
that  should  govern  a  great  nation  like  this  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves, 
*  Will  it  pay  7 '  Before  I  sit  down,  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  point  that  I 
omitted  to  mention  in  my  Paper.  The  Pacific  Islanders  Act  empowers 
the  Governor  of  Fiji  to  visit  any  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  to  take  the 
evidence  of  natives,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  realm  against  resident 
British  subjects.  Some  time  ago  certain  islands  in  Torres  Straits  were 
annexed  to  Queensland,  in  which  colony  there  is  a  law  that  no  evidence 
given  by  Pagans  can  be  received  in  a  court  of  law.  The  result  is  that 
justice  can  no  longer  be  effectually  administered  in  those  islands  in  cases 
in  which  the  natives  are  concerned.  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  Association  the  desirability  of  taking  steps  to  remedy  that  anomaly, 
and  to  assert  the  principle  that  in  all  countries  within  the  British  juris- 
diction the  evidence  of  both  Pagans  and  Christians  should  be  received 
and  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

The  President  :  We  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Chesson 
for  having  brought  this  subject  before  us,  and  for  the  very  able,  in- 
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telligent  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  presented  it  for  our 
consideration.  An  observation  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
title  of  the  question  submitted  for  your  consideration,  and  as  the  point  is  a 
technical  one  I  will  deal  with  it  first.  If  we  are  to  adopt  the  con- 
struction of  the  term  '  law '  which  has  been  put  upon  it  by  one  of  the 
speakers — namely,  that  it  is  a  rule  of  conduct  set  by  a  superior  to  an 
inferior — I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  International  Law  at 
all,  because  certainly  nations  have  no  common  superior.  Therefore  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  have  been  deterred  from  the  consideration 
of  this  question,  because  the  term  1  legal '  has  been  introduced  into  it. 
I  think,  however,  it  would  have  been  a  more  convenient  form  had  the 
question  run  thus :  1  Is  it  the  duty  of  a  civilised  nation,  &c.,'  in  which  case, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Chesson  might  wish  to  alter  that  portion  of  his  Paper  which 
touches  upon  the  point  I  have  indicated.  There  are  certainly  rules  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  civilised  nations  to  observe  towards  all  mankind,  such 
as  those  which  relate  to  the  giving  of  quarter,  and  others  which  are  dictated 
by  humanity.  But  although  we  may  be  bound  to  follow  the  same 
principles  in  our  treatment  of  civilisechand  uncivilised  nations,  we  may 
have  to  apply  them  with  a  difference  of  degree.  Thus  while  it  is  always 
understood  that  there  shall  be  reciprocity  of  conduct  between  civilised 
races,  we  should  not  be  justified  were  we  to  exercise  reciprocity  in  the 
matter  of  savage  customs.  I  now  come  to  deal  with  the  points  which 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  right  of  missionaries  and  travellers  to  enter 
a  country.  With  regard  to  missionaries,  no  Church  as  a  Church  has 
ever  entered  into  a  treaty  with  a  State  stipulating  for  the  reception  of 
its  missionaries.  States  themselves,  however,  have  entered  into  treaties 
containing  provisions  in  favour  of  missionaries.  What  is  generally 
asked  for  in  such  cases  is  that  the  missionaries  shall  not  be  molested — 
not  that  they  should  be  admitted.  That  is,  of  course,  the  result  of 
the  free  will  of  the  nation  entering  into  such  an  arrangement.  Thus 
the  Emperor  of  China  in  1842  publicly  repealed  all  the  oppressive  laws 
made  by  his  ancestors  against  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  Since  that 
time  fresh  treaties  have  been  entered  into  on  the  subject  by  China,  but 
it  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  missionaries  are  allowed  to  go 
where  they  please  in  that  country  against  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  It 
would  be  very  much  to  be  deprecated  if  nations,  under  the  pretext  of 
religion,  were  to  be  compelled  to  admit  missionaries  into  their  territories. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  justly  stipulate  for  the  protection  and  toleration 
of  the  natives  of  a  State  who  have  become  Christians.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  a  civilised  State  stipulating  with  a  savage 
nation  that  Christians  are  not  to  be  tortured  or  subjected  to  punishment. 
We  are  not  justified  in  forcing  Christianity  upon  a  savage  race  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  but  when  we  come  to  make  peace  we  may  stipulate 
for  the  admission  into  their  country  of  missionaries.  With  regard  to 
travellers,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  traveller,  finding  his  life 
endangered,  may  defend  himself.  Should  he  be  killed,  I  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  should  make  war  upon  the  natives,  because  war  is 
not  a  question  of  revenge  or  retaliation,  but  we  may  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  injury.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in  some  cases 
a  traveller  may  not  only  defend  himself,  but  that  his  country  may  go  to 
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his  succour,  if  necessary.  It,  however,  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  landing  an  army  and  in  sweeping  the  offend- 
ing race  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  question  has  been  asked 
by  a  lady  whether  a  country  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  foreigners  from 
its  shores.  A  European  would  be  disposed  to  answer  that  question  in 
the  negative,  and  to  say  that  no  nation  was  justified  in  attempting  to 
exclude  all  mankind  from  its  territory.  I  may  point  out  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  nations  as  it  is  of  individuals,  to  act  as  though  they  were  mem- 
bers of  one  community.  Although  this  is  a  question  of  abstract  right, 
which  must  be  approached  with  tenderness  and  consideration,  I  think 
we  should  be  justified  in  the  present  day  in  saying  that  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  nations  for  one  country  to  exclude  the  sub- 
jects of  all  others  from  its  territories.  No  doubt  every  state  has  abso- 
lute sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  its  territory,  biu  nevertheless  it 
ought  not  to  exercise  that  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  so  as  to  ignore 
the  common  rights  of  mankind.  Therefore,  no  nation  has  a  right  to  keep 
itself  isolated  from  the  world,  and  to  prevent  all  other  nations  from  visit- 
ing it.  And  we  do  not  violate  any  principle  when  we  insist  upon  free 
intercourse  with  foreign  and  savage  nations.  Much  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  unrighteous  mode  in  which'  civilised  nations  treat  un- 
civilised races.  But  if  we  turn  our  eyes  back  for  a  short  period  in 
history  we  shall  find  that  considerable  advance  has  been  made.  The 
late  Chinese  minister  made  a  very  sensible  remark  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  said,  '  I  observe  that  your  law  pf  nations  is  very  young,  it 
having  existed  only  some  two  hundred  years;  but  since  the  time  of 
Grotius  Europe  has  made  such  advances  that  your  International  Law 
is  worth  studying,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  myself  master  of 
it.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  it.'  He 
added, 1  Do  not  go  away  with  the  impression  that  we  have  bad  laws  in 
China — we  have  good  laws  enough,  but  we  cannot  get  them  properly 
administered.  The  legal  system  of  England  is  not  better  than  that  of 
our  own,  but  you  excel  us  in  the  good  administration  of  your  laws.' 
The  fact  is  that  our  laws  are  not  scientific,  but  they  are  practical — we 
have  not  been  made  for  our  laws,  but  our  laws  for  us.  On  the  whole, 
we  have  made  great  advances,  and  we  need  not  be  disheartened  for  the 
future.  In  conclusion,  1  beg  to  thank  the  Bishop  of  Salford  for  having 
come  amongst  us  on  this  occasion. 


On  the  Adjustment  of  Charitable  Endowments  to  the  Needs  of 
the  Times.    By  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  Q.C.,  K.C.S.I. 

THIS  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
already  some  three  or  four  times,  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Society  and  elsewhere,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  have  now  much 
to  say  in  the  way  of  enunciating  any  new  principle.  But,  in 
such  discussions  as  these,  the  attitude  of  men's  minds  alters  as 
they  proceed.  Some  listen  who  did  not  listen  at  first,  and 
fresh  facts  come  to  light,  affording  additional  illustrations  of 
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what  has  previously  been  advanced.  It  is  well,  therefore,  and 
indeed  necessary  for  success,  to  repeat  at  short  intervals  the 
reminder  that  there  are  considerable  masses  of  property  in  this 
kingdom  which  must  be  used  for  good  or  ill,  and  which  require 
constant  attention  in  order  to  produce  good. 

When  I  first  spoke  on  this  subject,  some  dozen  years  ago,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  deliver  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  the 
right  of  societies  to  mould  from  time  to  time  the  application  of 
funds  given  for  their  benefit.  I  was  then  a  Charity  Commissioner, 
and  my  daily  experience  in  that  office  made  me  aware  that  the 
great  difficulty  lying  on  the  threshold  of  all  reform  of  endow- 
ments was  the  assumption  that  it  was  absolutely  wrong  and 
wicked  to  depart  from  the  injunctions  of  the  original  dedicators 
of  the  funds.  It  was  assumed,  so  generally  as  to  impose  even 
on  such  a  thinker  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  that,  apart  from  the 
positive  law  of  England,  it  was  a  principle  of  liberty  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  direct  that  the  property  which  during 
his  life  he  might  apply  to  public  purposes  should  be  so  applied 
after  his  death.  It  was  again  assumed  that  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  power  of  testamentary  bequest,  in  order  to 
give  to  public  purposes,  were  actuated  by  higher  and  holier 
motives  than  those  who  gave  to  private  persons.  And  what 
between  hazy  notions  about  a  natural  right  of  posthumous 
gift,  and  hazy  notions  about  the  motives  for  making  such 
gifts,  aided  by  the  rigidity  of  legal  maxims  and  a  certain 
magical  effect  of  the  word  '  Charity,'  it  was  very  generally 
concluded,  or  felt,  that  we  had  no  right  to  ask  questions 
whether  compliance  with  a  founder's  directions  is  useless  or 
injurious  to  society,  but  that  as  long  as  those  directions  can 
possibly  be  obeyed,  they  shall  be.  Such  a  sentiment  is  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  the  good  administration  of  property,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  weaken  it  before  any  substantial  progress  could 
be  made. 

To  effect  this  purpose  the  main  line  of  argument  adopted 
was  as  follows : — A  Charitable  Endowment,  or,  in  curt  popu- 
lar language,  a  Charity,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
virtue  so  called.  It  is  simply  a  gift  which  the  law  allows  to 
be  made  to  public  uses,  and  to  be  governed  for  indefinite 
periods  of  time  by  the  will  of  the  giver.  It  need  not  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  it  need  not  be  beneficial  or  wise ;  if 
not  illegal  or  contrary  to  Public  Policy — a  source  of  objection 
which  has  been  allowed  an  extremely  narrow  range — it  is  a 
good  gift  to  '  Charity,'  and  must  take  effect  accordingly. 
Neither  need  it  be  made  from  any  good  motive :  some  large 
Charities  have  been  founded  from  the  basest  motives — as,  for 
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instance,  spite  to  the  living,  who  cannot  be  so  effectually  disin- 
herited by  any  other  means — and  yet  they  are  excellent  legal 
Charities  for  all  that.  Nor  need  the  gift  involve  the  slightest 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  giver :  for  all  who  give  by  will  give 
simply  what  they  can  no  longer  keep ;  they  give  out  of  the 
pockets  of  their  successors,  and  not  out  of  their  own.  A  gift 
to  a  Charity,  then,  is  just  like  any  other  human  action.  It 
may  be  benevolent  or  malignant,  accompanied  or  not  accom- 
panied by  self-denial,  done  with  or  without  thought,  wise  or 
foolish,  useful  or  hurtful.  Upon  a  wide  examination  it  will  be 
found  that  testamentary  donors  of  such  gifts  are  not  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  being  actuated  by  higher  motives  than  othpr 
people  who  leave  their  property  to  individuals,  but  that  their 
motives  differ  for  the  worse  ratner  than  for  the  better. 

Now,  such  being  the  nature  of  Charitable  Foundations,  what 
reason  can  there  be  why  they  should  be  maintained  unaltered 
for  ever  ?  In  point  of  natural  justice,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
pretence  for  maintaining  that  because  a  man  has  been  the 
possessor  of  property  during  his  life,  therefore  he  should  con- 
tinue to  be  its  master  while  he  is  in  his  grave.  That  he  should 
nominate  his  successor  is  a  reasonable  law,  and  expedient  on 
more  grounds  than  one,  though  by  no  means  indisputably  the 
best.  But  no  ground  of  policy  or  expediency  can  be  assigned 
for  allowing  him  to  dictate  for  ever,  or  for  centuries,  the  mode 
in  which  his  property  shall  be  used.  No  human  being,  how* 
ever  wise  and  good,  is  able  to  foresee  the  special  needs  of 
society  even  for  one  or  two  generations.  And  yet  our  law  says 
that  anybody,  though  he  may  be  a  person  whose  opinion  we 
should  never  think  of  taking  on  any  subject  whatever  during 
his  life,  may  compel  us  to  take  for  all  time  property  saddled 
with  almost  any  amount  or  kind  of  conditions,  not  positively 
immoraL  They  may  be  foolish  at  the  outset — change  of  circum- 
stances may  have  made  them  useless  or  hurtful,  still  we  must 
obey  them.  We  do  not  allow  such  things  to  be  done  when  th^ 
gift  is  to  individuals  or  to  families.  An  individual  legatee,  if  he 
dislikes  the  condition,  may  decline  the  gift.  There  is  a  limit 
•of  time  beyond  which  the  donor  cannot  control  the  application 
of  his  property  ;  and  if  he  gives  it  out  and  out,  the  donee  so 
takes  it,  without  regard  to  any  particular  application  which  the 
donor  may  have  assigned  as  the  purpose  of  his  gift.  In  the 
<asq  of  the  public  we  reverse  all  these  wholesome  rules.  There 
is  no  authority  to  say  that  the  gift  is  injurious  and  we  will 
iiave  none  of  it  There  is  no  limit  of  time  at  which  a  new 
application  of  the  property  becomes  lawful ;  and  the  public, 
though  absolute  owner,  cannot  enjoy  the  property  as  it  thinks 
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most  conducive  to  its  own  interests.  Apart  from  some  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament,  alterations  in  the  original  scheme  of  a 
Charity  can  only  be  effected  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases 
in  which  the  objects  designated  by  the  donor  can  no  longer  be 
found :  as,  for  instance,  in  the  well-known  case  of  endowments- 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  Christians  held  in  slavery  by 
Mahommedan  Powers.  The  consequences  of  so  absurd  a  law 
are  such  as  might  be  expected.  The  fruit  is  as  the  tree  is. 
We  have  managed  our  Endowments  according  to  the  fortuitous 
views  of  myriads  of  testators;  and  the  result  is  that  until 
quite  recently  nearly  the  whole  of  these  Endowments  was,  and 
still  a  very  large  portion  is,  mismanaged  so  as  to  produce  in 
some  cases  no  good,  and  in  others  positive  injury,  to  the  per- 
sons affected  by  them. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  state  in  a  very  condensed  shape  the 
argument  for  the  establishment  of  a  reforming  authority,  but  I 
cannot  state  the  argument  against  it,  because,  though  there 
have  been  outcry  and  opposition  from  persons  who  do  not  like 
change,  I  have  never  seen  any  methodical  defence,  with  which* 
a  m&n  can  grapple,  of  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

One  plea  put  forward,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Mill, 
is  that  to  give  free  scope  to  individual  fancies  is  likely  to  lead 
to  valuable  experiments  in  social  arrangements.  This  is  at 
most  a  plea  for  allowing  a  moderate  term  of  years  for  founders 
to  exercise  their  fancies  in,  nor  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Mill 
presses  it  any  further.  But  a  man  who  urges  this  plea  may 
fairly  be  asked  to  look  at  the  forty  thousand  or  more  Endow- 
ments which  are  the  result  of  our  law  working  through  many 
centuries,  and  to  point  out  any  which  have  originated  valuable 
improvements.  He  would  find  it  very  difficult,  and,  in  the- 
case  of  wills,  I  believe,  impossible.  New  and  valuable  im- 
provements are  not  so  easy  to  design  or  to  execute.  They  are 
made  not  by  those  who  simply  hand  over  their  property  to- 
trustees  fettered  by  inflexible  rules,  but  by  living  people  who 
can  give  their  hearts  and  souls  to  them  as  well  as  their  pro- 
perty. Such  improvements  as  these  may  safely  be  left  to 
posterity  to  keep  on  foot;  they  want  no  ironbound  rules  of  a 
founder,  by  which  they  are  only  hindered  from  being  carried 
on  to  greater  perfection,  and  by  which,  if  carried  into  detail, 
the  life  is  sure  to  be  crushed  out  of  them  before  long. 

Another  plea  for  non-interference,  which  I  see  repeated  ad" 
nauseam,  is  that  many  people  will  cease  to  give  if  they  see  the 
gifts  of  others  freely  remodelled.   This  plea  appears  to  me  to  rest 
on  no  evidence  and  no  probability,  and  even  if  it  did,  it  would! 
not  be  valid.    It  would  be  invalid,  because  property  subject  to 
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unalterable  trusts  is  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse.  If  the  appli- 
cation of  endowments  is  to  be  the  same  for  ever,  we  should  be 
far  better  without  them  than  with  them.  If  a  man  will  not 
give  except  on  the  terms  of  having  his  commands  obeyed  for 
ever,  then,  say  I,  let  him  keep  his  money,  and  let  it  perish 
with  him. 

But  are  people  likely  to  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  think 
themselves  wise  enough  to  dictate  to  all  future  generations,  so- 
ungenerous  as  not  to  trust  posterity  to  judge  for  themselves 
from  time  to  time  what  is  the  most  useful  application  of  pro- 
perty, so  selfish  as  to  wish  their  own  views  to  prevail  over  the 
good  of  society  ?  I  do  not  envy  those  who  think  so.  At  all 
events,  I  have  a  strong  conviction  to  the  contrary.  Many  of 
these  donors  have  acted  from  low  motives  enough,  and  more  of 
them  have  been  short-sighted  and  thoughtless  about  creating 
perpetual  trusts.  But  they,  and  their  fike  among  the  living, 
cannot  be  quite  so  bad  and  foolish  as  those  who  assume  to- 
speak  for  them  would  make  out.  At  least  there  must  be  but 
few  such.  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  guess  as  other  people,, 
and  I  prefer  to  guess  on  the  higher,  and  not  the  lower,  estimate 
of  human  nature.  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  even 
ordinary  people  would,  if  the  case  were  put  to  them,  at  once 
admit  that  if  they  were  competent  judges  of  the  wants  of 
society  at  all,  they  were  not  so  for  many  years  after  their 
death,  and  would  desire  that  a  correctional  power  over  their 
mistakes  or  their  failure  of  foresight  should  exist,  and  that  this 
feeling  would  prevail  in  each  person  in  direct  proportion  to  his 
intelligence  and  goodness. 

I  talk  of  guessing,  but  I  think  that  my  opinion  can  be 
supported  by  evidence,  whereas,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  of  my 
opponents  is  supported  by  no  evidence  at  all.  The  course  of 
my  professional  work  has  convinced  me  that  the  period  of  our 
history  which  has  been  most  prolific  of  endowments,  whether 
in  actual  quantity  or  in  the  generosity  which  gives  during- 
lifetime,  or  in  the  excellence  of  the  objects  chosen,  is  the  half- 
century  immediately  succeeding  the  Reformation :  that  is  to* 
say,  when  the  spectacle  of  the  greatest  spoliation  of  endow- 
ments that  ever  took  place  in  this  country  was  fresh  before 
men's  eyes.  The  founders  of  those  days  were  not  frightened 
because  old  settlements  of  property,  which  had  loner  outlived 
their  usefulness,  were  rudely  disturbed :  not  even  though  the 
new  dispositions  were  to  a  large  extent  not  made  to  such 
amended  public  uses  as  we  now  propose,  but  to  the  use  of 
private  persons.  But  the  same  spirit  which  insisted  on  abolish- 
ing the  old  useless  or  hurtful  trusts  insisted  also  on  setting  up 
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the  new  and  useful  ones ;  the  spirit  which  fights  for  good  and 
for  progress,  and  against  evil  and  apathy,  through  all  space  and 
time.  If  I  were  asked  at  what  time  subsequent  to  the  period 
I  have  just  mentioned  the  practice  of  endowment  has  been 
most  active,  I  should  say  at  this  present  time :  that  is  to  say, 
when  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  the  control  and  reform  of 
endowments,  and  when  some  steps  have  been  taken  in  that 
direction. 

I  think,  then,  that  I  can  give  some  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  me  that  a  man  of  true  public  spirit  would  be  more 
likely  to  give  to  public  uses  when  he  sees  a  likelihood  of  his 
gift  being  kept  bright  and  useful,  than  when  he  sees  the  moth 
and  rust  corrupting,  and  everything  sunk  in  apathy  and 
neglect  under  the  specious  guise  of  reverence  for  the  wishes  of 
the  dead. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  to  be  not  an  unfair  statement  of  the 
arguments  on  the  question  whether  Charitable  Endowments 
shall  be  governed  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  living,  or 
to  a  supposed  respect  for  the  views  of  the  dead.  If  these  things 
were  wholly  governed  by  reason,  there  could  be  but  one  re- 
sult. Ultimately  they  are  so,  for  the  reason  of  one  generation 
is  the  feeling  of  a  later  one ;  but  the  reason  has  to  establish 
itself  by  a  long  and  painful  struggle  against  the  feeling  handed 
down  from  a  prior  generation.  That  struggle  has  been  com- 
menced, and  is  going  on  now,  and  the  true  principle  is  making 
visible  progress,  but  is  far  from  triumphant  yet.  Anybody 
who  proposes  to  reform  a  charitable  endowment  finds  an  uphill 
game  to  play.  '  It  is  Corban,'  says  one : '  '  Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians,'  says  another ;  and  the  stream  of  feeling,  the 
nature  of  which  I  have  indicated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Paper,  is  found  to  run  in  favour  of  such  cries.  I  will  briefly 
recount  the  history  of  the  efforts  at  reform. 

The  first  step  was  to  get  some  statement  of  the  amount  and 
position  of  our  Charitable  Endowments ;  and  this  was  done  by 
Lord  Brougham's  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which  was  at  work 
for  some  twenty  years.  After  that,  some  twenty  years  more 
were  consumed  in  attempts  to  set  up  a  machinery  for  the 
regulation  of  such  endowments.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1853 
that  any  machinery  at  all  for  this  purpose  was  framed.  Par- 
liament then  created  the  present  Charity  Commission,  but 
with  hardly  any  powers  beyond  power  to  inquire  and  report* 
It  was  proposed  to  give  a  power  to  make  new  schemes  in 
cases  where  the  existing  trusts  were  unproductive  of  good  re- 
sults ;  but  that  proposal  was  far  in  advance  of  the  times.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Charity  Commissioners  received  power  to  make 
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new  schemes  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  might 
make  them :  and  that  is  the  extent  of  their  power  now.  So 
far  the  law  is  absolutely  unaltered,  the  only  difference  being 
that  a  speedy,  cheap,  and  efficient  tribunal  has  been  substituted 
for  the  cumbrous  machine  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  it 
is  only  upon  the  smaller  endowments  that  the  Charity  Com- 
mission is  trusted  to  operate  of  its  own  authority ;  if  an  endow- 
ment has  an  income  of  50/.  a  year,  no  new  scheme  can  be 
made  for  it  unless  the  trustees  choose  to  apply  for  one. 

One  great  exception  has,  however,  Deen  made  to  this 
•extreme  reluctance  to  interfere  with  endowments.  The  new 
and  active  feeling  in  favour  of  education  has  overcome  the 
more  passive  and  traditional  feeling  in  favour  of  perpetual 
trusts.  Under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners have  power  to  make  new  schemes  for  Educational 
Endowments,  whatever  their  value  may  be.  The  new  schemes 
may  involve  material  departures  from  the  old  trusts,  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  eleemosynary  endowments — notably  doles — may,  if 
the  trustees  so  resolve,  be  converted  to  purposes  of  education. 
In  point  of  principle,  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  leave,  within 
the  area  of  their  working,  little  to  be  desired ;  but  the  area  is 
not  nearly  large  enough,  the  machinery  is  far  too  much 
clogged  with  obstructions,  and  practically  it  is  found  that  the 
opponents  of  all  change,  aided  by  the  traditional  feeling,  are 
too  often  able  to  resist  the  most  clearly  beneficial  schemes. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  Paper  to  advocate  the  expediency  of 
more  efficient  handling  of  such  matters.    My  maxim  is  that 

{roperty  is  not  the  property  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living ;  and 
ask  that  it  shall  be  administered  not  by  a  dead  hand  out  by 
a  living  one,  and  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  living  in 
preference  to  the  views  of  the  dead.  That  is  not  a  very 
shocking  proposal,  though  it  has  shocked  many,  merely  because 
when  first  uttered  it  was  new.  I  want  no  violent  change.  I 
do  not  propose  to  put  all  endowments  into  the  melting-pot  and 
run  them  out  into  new  models ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  take  the 
donors'  views  as  guides  to  the  application  of  the  property, 
unless  and  until  there  is  clear  reason  to  depart  from  them ;  I 
•do  not  want  any  arbitrary  shiftings  of  localities,  nor  to  apply 
all  funds  to  education  or  any  other  single  object,  however 
.good.  I  recognise  a  great  many  objects  as  being  good,  if  only 
they  are  intelligently  pursued.  But  they  never  can  be  so 
pursued  unless  there  is  a  living  owner  of  the  property  dedicated 
to  them :  that  is  to  say,  an  authority  constantly  in  existence 
which  has  power  from  time  to  time  to  choose  the  best  objects 
and  the  best  methods  of  compassing  them. 
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I  always  find  that  one's  meaning  is  best  expounded  by 
illustrations,  and  have  used  them  copiously  in  my  utterances 
on  this  subject*  I  will  now,  for  this  purpose,  refer  to  two 
cases  which  quite  recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine* 
They  are  as  different  as  can  be  in  character  and  locality,  but 
the  principles  I  am  discussing  apply  to  all  endowments,  and 
indeed  to  all  property  equally. 

In  the  year  1783  a  Mr.  Burnett  bequeathed  property 
to  certain  trustees.  They  were  to  apply  two-thirds  of  the 
income  to  the  general  support  of  the  sick  and  poor,  until  a 
Poor  Law  should  come  into  operation,  when  he  prescribed 
a  more  specific  application.  The  remaining  third  was 
subject  to  a  very  elaborate  scheme.  It  seems  that  Burnett 
had  been  accumulating  the  income  since  the  year  1774.  He 
now  directed  that  the  accumulations  should  be  continued  to  the 
year  1814 — that  is,  for  forty  years  in  the  whole.  They  were 
then  to  be  divided  into  two  portions ;  one  consisting  of  the  accumu- 
lations of  the  first  twenty-five  years,  and  the  other  of  those  of 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  latter  portion  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
same  uses  as  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  property.  The  former 
portion  is  to  form  a  fund  for  rewarding  the  composition  of 
treatises  on  a  theme  which  Burnett  defined  and  redefined  with 
the  utmost  care,  but  which  may  be  shortly  mentioned  here  as 
relating  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  of  this  world.  He 
directed  his  trustees  first  to  advertise  their  proceedings  in  all 
sorts  of  newspapers ;  secondly,  in  combination  with  the  Uni- 
versity Professors  of  Aberdeen,  to  choose  three  judges,  who 
should  be  bound  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  comparative 
merit  of  every  treatise  tendered  ;  thirdly,  to  give  to  the  author 
of  the  best  treatise  three-quarters  of  the  fund ;  fourthly,  out  ot 
the  fourth  quarter,  to  pay  the  expense  of  printing  and  distri- 
buting 300  copies  of  the  prize  treatise,  and  to  give  the 
surplus  to  the  author  of  the  second  best  treatise.  And  this 
process  is  to  be  repeated  once  in  every  forty  years  for  ever.  I 
may  mention  that  the  will  affords  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  most  conscientious  care  and  thought  on  the  part  of  Burnett 
in  framing  his  plan. 

Now  for  the  results.    In  the  year  1814,  53  treatises  were 

? resented.  The  first  prizeman  was  Mr.  Brown,  afterwards 
Principal  of  Aberdeen  University,  who  received  1,200/.;  the 
second,  Mr.  Sumner,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
received  400/.  In  the  year  1854  the  three  judges  had  to  peruse 
208  treatises,  many  said  to  be  of  great  bulk.  The  first  prizeman 
was  Mr.  Kobert  Archer  Thompson,  an  English  clergyman, 
who  received  1,800/.;  the  second,  Mr.  Tulloch,  afterwards. 
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Principal  of  St.  Andrew's  University,  who  received  600/.  The 
expenses  of  advertising  amounted  to  400/.  The  judges  received 
615/.,  which  T  confess  seems  a  small  amount  for  their  dreary 
work.  It  is  said,  alas  !  that  not  one  of  the  treatises  has  done  any 
good,  either  to  its  author's  reputation,  or  to  anyone  else ;  and 
that  the  300  copies  which  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  trust,  lie  for  the  most  part  unread  and  undesired,  cumbering 
the  floors  of  the  agent  to  the  trustees. 

The  next  period  will  come  in  the  year  1894.  The  fund  for 
prizes  and  printing  300  copies  will  be  about  4,800/. ;  and  if  the 
former  ratio  of  increase  be  preserved,  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
prize  renders  probable,  the  competing  treatises  will  break 
down  all  human  capacity  to  judge  of  them,  and  will  only  serve 
to  qualify  the  judges  for  another  department  of  Burnett's 
foundation,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  lunatics. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  alter  this  well-meaning  but 
absurd  and  impracticable  scheme.  Of  course  it  is  not  my 
object,  nor  am  I  qualified,  to  discuss  what  alterations  should 
be  made.  I  only  use  the  case  to  point  my  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  reforming  authority. 

I  now  turn  to  a  very  different  place,  the  City  of  London. 
The  state  of  the  Parochial  Endowments  of  the  City  has 
attracted  increasing  attention  for  several  years,  but  they 
still  remain  unreformed.  They  were  many  years  ago  re- 
ported on  by  Mr.  Hare,  the  able  Inspector  of  the  Charity 
Commission;  they  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
annual  reports  of  that  Commission ;  they  have  been  quite 
recently  reported  on  in  great  detail  by  a  Committee  of  the 
London  School  Board ;  and  they  are  the  subject  of  a  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  which  is  still  sitting.  When  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  is  published  we  shall  know  more 
about  them  than  we  do  now ;  but  we  know  enough  now  to  make 
the  case  very  instructive. 

The  gifts  were  undoubtedly  made  for  parochial  purposes, 
at  a  time  when  each  parish  was  an  important  society  of  itself, 
containing  rich  and  poor,  a  church-going  population,  and  plenty 
of  persons  competent  and  interested  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  little  State.  But  that  condition  of  things  has  almost 
entirely  passed  away.  The  population  of  the  City,  which  used 
to  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  was  at  the  last  census 
only  75,000,  and  has  doubtless  decreased  much  during  the  last 
eight  years.  Many  of  the  parishes  have  large  funds  for  the 
poor,  and  no  poor  to  bestow  them  on  ;  and  some  have  funds  for 
the  church,  and  no  church  to  bestow  them  on.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  parish  which  does  not  present  a  state  of  society  totally 
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different  from  its  state  when  the  funds  were  given.  With  the- 
exception  of  St.  Andrew's  Holborn,  St.  Botolph's  Bishops- 
gate,  and  possibly  one  or  two  more,  there  is  none  in  which  any 
substantial  objects  for  a  large  charitable  endowment  can  be- 
found. 

Take  one  or  two  specimens.  St.  Aun  and  St.  Agnesr 
Aldersgate,  had  in  1879  a  population  of  229  persons.  The 
rateable  value  is  8,221/.  There  are  no  poor  at  all  there.  The 
income  from  the  charitable  endowments  was  in  1877  a  little 
more  than  800/.  Eight  hundred  a  year  has  to  be  spent  on  less 
than  229  rich  or  well-to-do  people.  St.  Margaret  rattens  hadl 
in  1871  a  population  of  104  souls.  Its  rateable  value  i* 
11,666/.  There  are  no  poor.  The  income  in  1877  was  765/., 
which  has  to  be  spent  on  less  than  104  rich  or  well-to-do 
people.  These  are  only  typical  instances  of  the  state  of  the 
106  City  parishes,  who  have  between  them  an  income  not  far, 
if  at  all,  snort  of  120,000/.  a  year,  to  be  spent  on  a  population- 
considerably  less  than  75,000  souls,  with  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  poor  amongst  them.  It  must  require  great  ingenuity 
to  find  objects  within  each  parish  for  the  money ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  if,  under  such  circumstances,  we  find  that  some 
parishes  relieve  the  rich  by  paying  their  contribution  to  the 
Union  Poor-rate  ;  that  others  spend  unaccountably  large  sums 
on  the  churches,  which  for  the  most  part  have  no  substantial 
congregations;  that  others  find  dinners  and  wine  a  material 
ingredient  in  charity  ;  and  that  most  allow  handsome  payments 
to  the  Vestry  Clerk. 

Now  it  does  seem  to  me  a  most  serious  scandal  and  defect 
in  our  law  that  there  should  exist  no  tribunal  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preventing  such  waste  as  this  ;  none  indeed  which  has 
the  power  to  do  so.  The  Charity  Commissioners  cannot  act, 
because  they  have  no  such  jurisdiction  over  endowments  worth 
more  than  50/.  a  year,  unless  the  trustees  choose  to  give  it 
them ;  and  the  trustees  as  a  rule  do  not  choose  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  The  Attorney-General  might  set  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  motion,  but  only  by  the  ruinous  process  of  separate 
suits,  at  least  for  every  parish,  and  probably  for  different 


vested  in  the  legal  tribunals  adequate  to  afford  a  remedy ;  they 
cannot  alter  the  original  trusts,  and  even  where  those  have 
wholly  and  entirely  failed,  they  are  bound  by  what  is  called 
the  cy-pres  doctrine  to  seek  out  what  is  nearest  to  them.  I 
am  sure  that  no  lawyer  would  advise  that  there  is  any  satis- 
factory legal  remedy  for  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  City  Charities. 
And  I  believe  that  the  Scotch  tribunals  can  do  no  more  than 
ours. 


endowments  within  the  same 
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It  is  true  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  power  to 
frame  schemes  beyond  their  legal  powers,  and  to  present  them 
to  Parliament.  But  a  scheme  that  has  anything  important  in 
it  is  sure  to  alter  somebody's  position  in  a  way  that  he  does 
not  like,  and  to  excite  keen  personal  opposition.  When  I 
was  a  Charity  Commissioner  we  found  that  the  private  interest 
invariably  prevailed  over  the  public ;  and  in  one  of  our  reports 
we  openly  stated  our  resolution  not  to  waste  our  time  in  framing 
schemes  for  Parliament. 

I  believe  that  in  Scotland  there  has  lately  been  established 
a  machinery  by  which  schemes  for  the  alteration  of  charitable 
trusts  may,  after  passing  certain  ordeals,  find  their  way  to  the 
tables  of  the  Houses  of  Jrarliament,  and  so  pass  into  law  if  not 
vetoed  by  either  House.  This  is  a  more  favourable  position  than 
exists  in  England ;  but  still  our  neighbours  must  be  luckier 
than  we  have  been,  if  they  do  not  find  that  nearly  all  new 
adjustments  of  property  excite  personal  opposition,  and  that 
personal  opposition  nearly  always  prevails  in  Parliament,  unless 
the  honour  of  some  Government  office  is  concerned  to  carry 
the  new  scheme. 

It  comes  then  to  this,  that,  except  by  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  is  now  no  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  endow- 
ments to  changing  circumstances.  To  this  I  think  that  the 
strongest  objections  exist,  from  whichever  side  we  view  it. 
Viewed  from  the  side  of  the  endowments,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  members  of  Parliament  can  give  the  study  necessary 
for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  proposed  schemes ; 
neither,  if  they  could,  would  either  House  be  a  convenient  tri- 
bunal for  such  questions.  Viewing  it  from  the  side  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  am  one  of  those  old-fashioned  people  who  think  that 
Parliament  ought  to  concern  itself  mainly  with  great  National 
affairs;  and  as  it  has  no  more  time  at  its  disposal  than  is 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  I  grudge  every  hour  spent  over 
petty  local  affairs,  which  may  be  settled,  ana  better  settled,  by 
an  inferior  authority. 

What  I  urge  is,  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  should  be 
clothed  with  much  wider  powers ;  that  they  should  not  only  be 
able  to  take  the  initiative  in  all  cases,  whatever  the  value  of 
the  endowment  may  be,  but  should  be  able  to  declare  new 
trusts  whenever  the  original  ones  are  pernicious  or  substan- 
tially useless.  As  long  as  we  have  no  adequate  local  authorities, 
the  initiative  ought  to  rest  with  a  central  one,  and  then  I  think 
there  should  be  an  appeal  in  cases  where  the  value  is  sufficient 
to  justify  so  expensive  a  proceeding.  And  this  leads  me  to 
say  something  on  the  subject  of  local  authority. 

I  should  like  to  see  efficient  local  government  applied  to 
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many  things  besides  endowments :  partly  because  of  my  jea- 
lousy about  the  time  of  Parliament,  which  would  thus  be  set  free 
for  its  proper  work,  partly  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
valuable  political  education,  and  partly  because  I  think  that 
local  affairs  are  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  better  managed 
by  local  action.  Supposing  that  such  a  thins  as  a  County 
Council  existed,  which  I  fear  is  a  wild  flight  of  imagination,  I 
would  give  it  die  power  of  initiating  schemes  for  endowments 
within  its  boundaries,  leaving  it  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to 
decide  whether  or  no  they  should  become  law.  I  do  not  see  why 
Municipal  Corporations  should  not  have  such  a  power  now.  I 
suspect  that  if  the  City  of  London  had  such  a  power  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  parochial  funds  were  relieved  from  their 
parochial  fetters,  and  applied  over  a  wider  area  to  substan- 
tially useful  purposes.  1  may  be  asked  whether  the  trustees 
or  administrative  body  of  each  endowment  are  not  such  a  local 
authority  as  I  contemplate  ;  but  they  are  not,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  they  should  be.  To  administer  funds  from 
day  to  day  is  one  thing ;  to  conceive,  and  carry  against  opposi- 
tion, plans  for  altering  the  basis  of  administration,  is  a  totally 
different  thing ;  and  the  practice  of  administration  is  very  apt 
to  destroy  the  will,  and  even  the  capacity,  for  reform.  In  fact, 
my  experience  has  been  that  trustees  who  have  long  worked 
in  a  groove  come  to  consider  whatever  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  as  being  the  only  right  and  proper  thing.  So  far  is 
this  the  case,  that  I  have  long  thought  the  constitution  of  the 
trusteeship  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  every  scheme — 
more  important  than  the  framing  of  the  trusts.  If  time  allowed, 
I  could  illustrate  this  view  by  important  instances.  But  I  have 
been  too  long  already  ;  and  I  will  content  myself  by  pointing 
again  to  the  City  of  London  parishes,  where  parochial  bodies 
of  trustees  have  continued  through  long  years  to  waste  money 
within  their  parishes  rather  than  make  it  useful  elsewhere. 

Such,  then,  is  the  simple  reform  which  I  advocate.  I  am  not 
going  into  details  of  the  modes  in  which  such  endowments  may 
Jbe  applied.  They  are  various,  and  would  vary  in  different 
localities.  But  it  is  premature  to  discuss  them.  All  that  can 
be  done  now  is,  by  exposition  and  discussion,  to  familiarise  men's 
minds  with  the  truth  on  this  subject,  and  to  prepare  them  to 
admit  the  principle  that,  in  order  to  produce  any  good,  pro- 
perty requires  a  living  hand  to  administer  it. 

How  far  this  principle  has  made  way,  I  do  not  know.  Ten 
years  ago,  Mr.  Mill  thought  it  had  made  such  way  that  there 
was  danger  lest  the  behests  of  the  dead  should  be  too  little  re- 
spected instead  of  too  much.    I  thought  him  in  error,  and  was 
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at  pains  to  controvert  him ;  and  I  only  wish  that  subsequent 
events  had  proved  him  and  not  me  to  be  in  the  right.  But 
the  working  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  showed  that  the 
sacred  character  attributed  to  endowments  was  but  little  im- 
paired ;  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  been  ever  since  asking 
tor  increased  powers,  and  asking  in  vain ;  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  still  finds  it  impossible  to  do  simple  justice 
by  letting  these  properties  bear  the  ordinary  burdens  attaching 
to  property.  That  truer  views  will  ultimately  prevail  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  they  will  not  do  so  without  efforts.  It  is  not  easy 
or  pleasant  to  level  a  mountain  of  prejudice,  buttressed  at  every 
point  by  personal  interests.  Such  a  work  requires  faith,  and 
knowledge,  and  perseverance.  Let  us  hope  that  this  discussion 
will  increase  all  three. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  E.  Herford  (Coroner  for  the  City  of  Manchester) :  As  a 
lawyer,  and  as  having  had  a  large  experience  with  regard  to  charities, 
I  entertain  considerable  objection  to  some  of  the  grounds  taken  by  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse.  It  has  been  very  plausibly  contended  that  the  funds 
of  charities  should  be  applied  in  satisfying  the  present  wants  of  society, 
but  I  must  protest  against  Sir  A.  Hobhouse,  and  those  who  think  and 
act  with  him,  diverting  those  funds  from  their  original  objects,  which 
are  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  society  as  ever  they  were, 
to  others  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of 
charities.  Being  allowed  only  ten  minutes  in  which  to  express  my 
views  on  this  subject,  I  must  confine  my  observations  to  one  or  two 
points  only,  instead  of  entering  at  length  into  the  whole  subject. 
Taking  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  Sir  A.  Hobhouse 
and  his  friends  have  succeeded  in  diverting  the  benefits  of  that  school 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  cannot  pay  to  the  smaller 
number  who  can  pay.  I  think  the  proposal  that  a  portion  of  the 
endowments  of  that  school  should  be  diverted  from  the  free  school,  and 
should  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  education  of  those  who  can  pay,  is 
objectionable,  but  it  was  the  best  thing  that  we,  who  had  opposed  this 
spoliation  of  the  free  school,  could  obtain.  This  Manchester  opposition 
to  such  spoliation  schemes  was  almost  unique.  I  can  see  no  grounds 
on  which  these  schemes  can  be  defended,  because  no  one  can  say  that  a 
free  grammar  school  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of 
society.  The  result  is  that  we  have  no  free  schools  now.  Again,  since 
the  fees  of  the  Macclesfield  School  have  been  raised,  the  number  of 
scholars  has  considerably  diminished.  The  endowments  of  the  rich 
are  never  touched.  Why  are  not  the  endowments  of  Eton  and  Harrow 
and  other  schools  of  the  rich  dealt  with  ? 

Mr.  H.  J.  Kobt  (Manchester) :  I  am  desirous  in  my  humble  capa- 
city to  take  up  Mr.  Herf ord's  challenge.   I  maintain  as  strongly,  as 
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Mr.  Herford  maintains  the  contrary,  that  the  action  taken  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  has  restored  to  the  present  generation  the  real 
benefit  and  use  of  these  schools,  while  it  has  at  the  same  time  restored 
the  credit  of  the  founders  themselves  as  sensible  men.  And  further, 
with  regard  to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  the  executors  of  the 
founder  (who  gave  the  original  statutes)  particularly  pointed  out  that 
there  would  be  some  scholars  of  a  specially  poor  class,  and  that  some 
poor  scholars  should  be  selected  to  do  certain  little  menial  offices,  and 
receive  in  return  the  pennies  required  from  every  scholar  on  his 
admission.  The  benefits  of  the  school  were  thrown  open  to  the  whole 
male  population,  the  statutes  expressly  requiring  that  1  no  scholar  or 
infant  of  what  country  or  shire  soever,  he  being  man-child,  be  refused.' 
But  the  arrangements  that  were  suitable  for  a  neighbouring  population 
of  5,000  were  totally  inadequate  when  the  population  increased  to 
500,000,  and  in  my  judgment  the  present  scheme  more  completely 
fulfils  the  intention  of  the  founder  than  the  one  it  superseded.  Under 
this  (as  Mr.  Herford  thinks)  '  wicked 1  scheme  there  are  now  146  free 
places  in  the  school.  And  in  this  way  almost  the  whole  of  the  annaal 
income  from  endowment  (exclusive  of  special  trusts  for  prizes  and 
exhibitions)  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  free  education. 

Mr.  Herford  :  I  wish  that  we  should  be  quite  accurate  as  to  our 
facta.  Sixty  is  the  outside  number  of  boys  who  are  really  educated 
free  in  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  :  As  one  of  the  governors  of  the  school 
I  must  say  that  I  think  you  are  wrong  there.  TJje  number  of  free 
places  is  146.  Under  the  present  scheme,  half  of  the  free  places  must 
be  offered  to  boys  from  the  elementary  schools.  I  am  happy  to  Bay 
that  the  condition  of  the  elementary  schools  is  so  satisfactory,  that  at 
the  last  election  20  out  of  the  23  boys  elected  (*Ait]n  from  them. 

Mr.  William  Griffith  (London) :  In  my  opinion  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Council  for  the  felicitous  language  in  which  the  thesis  is 
framed.  It  enables  us  to  discuss  not  only  the  wants  of  Manchester 
but  also  those  general  principles  of  equity  and  public  policy  which  are 
applicable  to  all  charitable  trusts  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  a  Chancery  practitioner  I  deprecate  unnecessary  appeals  to  the 
high  court  of  Parliament.  By  carrying  out  the. intentions  of  testators 
as  nearly  as  altered  circumstances  permit  (or  to  use  the  technical  ex- 
pression, cy-pres),  courts  of  equity  remedy  many  of  the  evils  alluded  to 
by  the  author  of  the  Paper.  With  great  deference  to  so  great  an 
authority,  I  venture  to  assert  ,  that  decided  oases  show  that  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  English  Chancery  is  more  extensive  and  beneficial  on  this 
point  than  has  been  admitted.  But  still  I  must  own  that  the  assisting 
and  controlling  administrative  power  of  Parliament  has  been  and 
is  most  necessary.  We  are  at  this  Congress  apparently  unanimous 
in  thinking  that  charities  should  be  adapted  to  die  changing  wants  of 
society,  though  we  differ  as  to  the  method,  the  principle,  and  the 
extent  While  agreeing  with  Sir  A.  Hobhouse  upon  the  main  ques- 
tion,  I  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  the  principles  upon  which  lie 
bases  his  argument  may  lead  us  to  forget  the  essential  difference 
between  rmum  and  tuum,  and  shake  the  foundations  even  of  private 
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property.  I  agree  with  him  that  we  should  not  seek  to  withhold  the 
reforming  hand  from  public  trusts,  especially  those  affecting  land  in 
mortmain;  but  I  think  the  principles  laid  down  by  so  great  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Mill  are  safer.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  to 
my  mind  is  removed  from  the  sphere  of  abstract  speculation.  Politi- 
cians of  all  parties  hare  practically  removed  it.  We  must  not  forget 
that  for  generations  the  public  endowments  of  this  country  have  been 
largely  reformed  and  greatly  improved.  Need  I  mention  the  names  of 
Brougham  and  of  others  connected  with  our  own  Association  ?  It  is 
unnecessary;  for  the  present  Government  have  adopted  the  Associa- 
tion's view  of  public  policy,  and  within  the  last  few  months  have 
issued  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the 
parochial  charities  of  the  City  of  London.  We  need  not  fear  the 
result  of  such  inquiries.  Parliament  is  so  cautious  and  so  wealthy 
that,  instead  of  erring  by  interfering  too  much  with  vested  rights,  it 
remedies  the  wrong,  not  by  correcting  those  lights,  but  by  assisting,  by 
large  additional  taxation,  the  wants  those  rights  were  meant  to  supply. 
Most  of  us  think  the  educational  resources  of  the  country  ought  to 
have  produced  more  and  better  fruit.  Parliament  has  not  diverted 
those  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  but  in  a  spirit  of  genero- 
sity has  provided  other  means  for  the  education  df  our  poorer  classes. 

Major  Sharratt  :  Having  lived  in  Manchester  for  thirty  years,  I 
feel  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  shown  a  disposition  to  take 
great  liberties  with  other  people's  property,  sometimes  for  the  improve- 
ment, and  sometimes  to  the  disadvantage,  of  the  particular  charity. 
Taking  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  present  scheme  is  not  quite  so  perfect  as  the  Bishop  would  wish  it 
to  be.    To  illustrate  my  meaning  I  may  say  that  I  know  that,  within 
the  last  few  years,  many  of  the  boys  who  have  been  admitted  free  are 
the  sons  of  parents  who  are  in  receipt  of  incomes  extending  up  to  6001. 
per  annum,  while  the  sons  of  many  poor  persons  have  failed  to  obtain 
admittance.    I  therefore  fear  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  way 
the  scheme  is  being  carried  out.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  the 
will  of  Bishop  Oldham  there  is  the  expression  that  this  school  shall  be 
1  free  as  long  as  the  world  endureth.'    Seeing  that  the  founder  of  this 
Grammar  School  was  so  strong  upon  that  point,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  the  school  should  have  been  converted  into  a  non-free  school, 
except  for  the  reason  that  the  living  should  control  the  desires  of  the 
dead.    I  cannot  understand  why  the  word  4  free 1  should  have  been 
erased  from  the  title  of  this  school,  and  why  a  charge  of  12/.,  which, 
added  to  the  cost  of  books  and  other  expenses,  may  become  20J;  per 
annum,  should  have  been  made.    With  regard  to  the  other  charities  in 
this  neighbourhood,  there  is  the  Booth  charity  in  the  Borough  of  Sal- 
ford.    It  appears  that  Humphrey  Booth  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  at  Salford,  and  that  his  grandson,  finding  that  the* 
church  was  getting  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  left  a  further'  sum  of 
money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  keeping  the  church  m 
a  good  state  of  repair,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  was  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  of  Salford.   The  fact  is  that  at  the  present  time  the  poor  of  Sal* 
ford  are  enjoying  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  of  the  fund,  while  the 
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church  is  kept  in  a  miserable  condition,  it  not  being  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  one-tenth  part  of  the  population.  I  am  afraid  that  if  Sir 
A.  Hobhouse's  proposals  were  to  be  carried  out  to  their  full  extent,  we 
should  find  that  persons  would  be  more  chary  of  leaving  their  property 
for  benevolent  purposes. 

The  BisAop  of  Manchester  :  I  should  like  to  correct  one  state- 
ment made  by  Major  Sharratt.  I  don't  think  that  the  cost  of  education 
at  the  Grammar  School  amounts  to  so  large  a  sum  as  20/.  per  annum. 
I  must  also  beg  to  remind  him  that  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  Bishop  Oldham's  Endowment  does  not  meet  the  cost  of  the  free 
education  of  foundation  scholars.  Before  the  new  scheme  was  drawn 
up  only  200  boys  were  in  attendance,  while  the  education  given 
them  was  far  less  comprehensive  in  its  range  than  that  which  is 
given  now.  There  are  at  the  present  time  900  boys  receiving  their 
education  in  the  Grammar  .School,  the  total  cost  of  their  education 
being  from  12,000/.  to  15,000/.  per  annum.  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
see  how  the  efficient  education  of  the  present  number  of  boys  could 
have  been  possibly  provided  out  of  the  endowment  left  by  Bishop 
Oldham,  I  believe  mat  the  present  condition  of  the  Grammar  School 
at  Manchester  is  an  ample  justification  of  the  action  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  taken.  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners have  erred  in  the  course  they  have  pursued,  I  believe  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  charities  in  Manchester  which  are  doing  infinite 
harm  by  promoting  pauperism.  I  may  also  state  in  answer  to  the 
statement  just  made,  that  a  sum  of  4,000/.  has  recently  been  expended 
in  putting  the  church  referred  to  in  Salford  in  a  state  of  solid 
repair.  That  the  church  is  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  dis- 
trict I  don't  contend  for  a  moment ;  indeed,  there  was  a  proposal 
made  that  the  present  church  should  be  pulled  down  and  a  new  one 
erected  on  its  site,  but  Sir  John  Coleridge  held  that  the  funds  of  the 
charity  could  not  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.  On  the  whole  I  approve 
what  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  done  in  this  city,  and  1  hope 
that  they  will  move  on  even  more  boldly  in  the  same  direction. 

Dr.  John  Watts  (Manchester) :  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  refer- 
ence to  the  principle  which  is  involved  in  the  question  before  us.  What 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is — Does  the  world  belong  to  the  living  or  to 
the  dead  ?  If  to  the  former,  are  they  to  be  fettered  for  ever  by  the  wishes 
of  the  latter  P  Are  the  living  to  have  any  power  over  these  charitable 
funds,  and  if  so,  what?  It  seems  to  me  that  endowments  left  for  any 
purpose  whatever  should  be  subject  to  revision  every  fifty  years.  If 
this  is  not  done  we  are  throwing  away  all  our  experience,  and  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  tied  up  by  the  wishes  of  people  who  don't  know 
our  present  circumstances,  and  therefore  could  not  have  anticipated  our 
wants.  If  the  proposal  I  have  made  were  adopted,  a  great  part  of  the 
objections  to  our  dealing  with  endowments  would  be  avoided,  because 
even  if  we  were  to  do  wrong  at  one  period  of  revisal,  we  should  be 
able  to  correct  the  error  at  the  next. 

Colonel  Ratcuff  (Birmingham) :  Perhaps  I  may  state  my  ex- 
perience as  a  trustee  of  a  modern  endowment  which  has  only  just  come 
into  operation.   The  testator  left  his  property  in  trust  for  a  oertain 
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portion  to  be  devoted  to  the  repair  of  his  grave,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  his  parish.  Inasmuch  as  the 
whole  of  the  parish  is  held  by  large  freeholders,  there  are  no  poor,  and 
I  should  be  heartily  glad  if  some  one  would  devise  a  more  useful, 
beneficial,  and  substantial  scheme  for  the  application  of  the  money  than 
the  testator  himself  has  done. 

Mr.  Alsager  Hill  (London) :  A  great  deal  of  money  is  uselessly 
spent  in  Manchester  on  the  old  dole  system.  It  has  been  my  duty  to  read 
reports  from  various  centres  in  England  on  this  subject,  and  from  them 
it  appears  that  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in  England  in  which  complaints 
are  not  made  of  the  abuse  of  charities,  and  too  often  of  a  oontinuance 
of  the  work  of  the  devil  under  their  name.  In  my  opinion,  much  more 
harm  than  good  is  frequently  done  under  the  pretence  of  charity. 
Although  the  revision  of  the  schemes  of  charities  may  in  some 
instances  have  resulted  in  the  nutting  off  of  free  education,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  revision  has  resulted  in  such  schemes  being  rendered 
larger  and  more  suitable  to  the  present  wants  of  society.  I  believe 
that  there  are  existing  at  the  present  moment  many  trusts  for  main- 
taining views  which  are  entirely  opposed  to  all  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science.  On  the  whole  I  am  quite  in  favour  of 
the  periodical  revisal  of  the  objects  to  which  these  funds  are  devoted, 
by  some  competent  authority. 

Professor  Hopkinson  (Manchester):  Sir  A.  Hobhouse  has  said 
that  the  way  in  which  a  charity  is  administered  depends  largely  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  trustees ;  and  that  is  a  proposition  which  no 
one  will  wish  to  dispute.  The  Hulme  Trust  is  one  with  an  immense 
income,  which  is  yearly  increasing,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  going 
too  far  in  saying  that  the  funds  of  that  charity  could  not  be  more 
uselessly  employed  than  they  are  at  present.  Complaints  have  been 
made  for  years  past  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  that  charity, 
but  no  substantial  alteration  has  been  effected  in  it. 

The  President  (Sir  Travers  Twiss) :  Do  you  object  to  the  Hulme 
Exhibitions? 

Professor  Hopkinson  :  I  object  to  the  exhibitions  being  to  one 
college  only.  I  have  repeatedly  asked  whether  these  exhibitions  have 
a  tendency  to  induce  the  best  men  of  Manchester  to  go  to  Brazenose 
College,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  they  do  not  have  that  effect  in 
the  least  degree.  The  benefit  of  these  exhibitions,  therefore,  is  reaped 
by  the  second  and  third  class  men. 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  that  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  on  the  one  side  had  been  answered  by  those 
made  on  the  othert  and  that,  therefore*  his  labour  in  replying  would  be 
reduced  to  a  very  small  compass.  He  was  far  from  regretting  that 
the  discussion  had  assumed  a  local  character,  because  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  were  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  they 
acquired  more  life  from  the  fact  that  they  related  to  an  actual  case 
instead  of  to  an  abstract  one.  Mr.  Herford's  statements  had  met  with 
an  extremely  prompt  refutation.  Mr.  Herford  had  said  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners  had  abused  their  power,  that  they  had  destroyed 
the  Public  School  of  Manchester,  and  had  robbed  the  people  of  that 
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city.  That  gentleman's  assertions  had  been  met  in  two  (ways ;  one  by 
a  very  explicit  denial  of  his  facts-  by  Mr.  Boby  and  by  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester ;  and  secondly,  by  its  having  been  shown  that  the  school 
was  a,  much  more  practical  educational  institution  under  the  new  system 
than  it  was  under  the  old  one.  When  he  said  that  the  funds  given  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  of  Manchester  had  been  misappropriated 
for  the-  benefit  of  the  rich,  Mr.  Herford  appeared  to  forget  that 
there  were  no  School  Boards  in  Bishop  Oldham's  time,  and  that  the 
institution  of  those  bodies  had  placed  everything  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation upon  a  very  different  footing  from  before.  The  richer  man  was 
now  entitled  to  say,  (I  am  paying  a  large  sum  every  year  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  therefore  let  me -have  the  best  education  possible 
for  my  son/  It  was  only  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  now  that  rates  were 
levied  by  the  School  Board,  that  endowments  of  this  kind  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  education  of  those  who  were  a  little  above  the  poor. 
Mr.  Herford  had  said,  '  Don't  give  power  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, they  are  a  bad  body ; '  but  he  did  not  say,  '  Give  it  to  some* 
body  else.'  We  ought  to  have  some  reforming  authority  in  connection 
with  our  charities. 

Mr.  Herford  suggested  that  the  power  should  be  given  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  remarked  that  Mr.  Herford  as  a  lawyer 
appeared  to  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  he 
begged  to  remind  him  that  an  appeal  to  that  court  was  &  most  expensive 
process,  while  the  decrees  of  the  court  in  such  cases  were  frequently  of  a 
most  unsatisfactory  character,  the  judge  who  pronounced  them  knowing 
nothing  personally  of  the  matter,  and  being  obliged  to  take  his  informa- 
tion at  second-hand.  Mr.  Herford  said,  '  You  rob  the  poor,  but  why 
don't  you  touch  the  endowments  of  the  rich  ?  '  He  (Sir  A.  Hobhouse) 
also  asked  why  not?  but  the  answer  was,  because  there  was  no  re* 
forming  authority  to  touch  them.  In  his  opinion  there  ought  to  be 
some  reforming  authority  capable  of  dealing  with  the  Eton  and  Win- 
chester endowments.  Mr.  Griffith  had  expressed  his  fear  that  if  his 
reasons  were  admitted  to  be  well  founded,  they  should  be  shaking  the 
rights  of  property.  But  what  were  the  rights  of  property  ?  Was  a 
man,  because  he  happened  to  be  the  owner  of  property  in  his  lifetime, 
to  be  entitled  to  say  what  was  to  be  done  with  it  for  ever  and  ever  ? 
It  was  by  the  law  of  this  country  alone  that  such  unlimited  power  over 
his  property  was  given  to  a  man.  But  where  no  reform  had  been 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  charities,  the  inevitable  result  throughout 
western  Europe  had  been  the  confiscation  of  the  endowments.  Thus 
the  alien  priories  were  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  other 
unrefbrmed  foundations  in  that  of  Henry  VDI.  Had  provision  been 
made  for  the  gradual  and  judicious  reform  of  those  institutions,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  brought  about  so  violent  a 
change.  The  best  and  most  constitutional  course  to  adopt,  therefore, 
was  to  appoint  somebody  who  would  be  always  ready  to  provide  the 
necessary  reforms.  With  regard  to  Major  Sharratt's  doctrine,  that  if 
people  saw  the  endowments  of  others  interfered  with,  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  bequeath  money  for  charitable  purposes)  he  (Sir  A.  Hpbr 
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bouse)  saw  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion.  If  he  were  about  to 
leave  property  for  the  public  good,  he  should  be  the  more  inclined  to 
do  eo  if  he  were  satisfied  that  living  people  would  look  after  it  and 
would  see  that  it  was  always  applied  in  the  best  manner.  Every  old 
town  in  England  afforded  instances  of  the  evil  done  by  the  old  endow- 
ments being  administered  in  the  old  way,  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  founders  given  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago.  The 
instances  adduced  by  Mr.  Herfbrd  of  Manchester  and  Macclesfield  were 
just  those  in  which  the  old  system  had  been  interfered  with.  The  hand 
of  the  spoiler,  as  he  called  it,  had  come  down  heavily  upon  them,  and 
with  a  very  good  result. 

Mr.  HisroRD  remarked  that  the  spoilers  in  those  cases  were  Sir  A. 
Hobhouse  and  his  friends. 

The  President  (Sir  Travers  Twiss):  Do  you  object  to  the  altera- 
tions at  Macclesfield  ?  If  so,  I  may  say  that  I  was  brought  up  at  that 
school,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  about  it  by  and  by. 

Sir  A.'  Hobhouse  said  that  after  that  intimation  he  would  not  say 
anything  further  on  the  subject. 

The]  President  :  In  the  Paper  before  us  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  sug- 
gests that  reforms  in  the  administration  of  endowments  should  be  initiated 
rather  by  a  local  body  than  by  Parliament.  With  respect  to  the  case  of 
the  Salford  church,  referred  to  by  Major  Sharratt,  I  think  that  the  reason 
why  that  church  remains  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition  is 
because  the  bequest  contains  the  direction  that  the  funds  are  to  be 
applied  for  the  repair  of  the  Church,  and  the  Courts  of  Law  do  not 
like  to  interfere  with  that  direction  and  to  order  a  new  church  to  be 
erected  in  its  place.  Sir  A.  Hobhouse  suggests  that  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners should  have  power  to  take  the  initiative  where  no  local  body 
exists*  I  think  that  proposition  is  a  reasonable  one.  I  do  not  see  why 
•municipal  corporations  should  not  have  conferred  upon  them  the  power 
of  initiating  reforms  in  charities,  and  of  setting  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners in  motion.  I  think  that  suggestion  is  a  very  reasonable  one  and 
that  it  is  one  which  deserves  the  support  and  approval  of  this  associa- 
tion. I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  Corporation  of  London  had  such  a 
power  conferred  upon  them,  it  would  not  be  loug  before  the  parochial 
funds  would  be  relieved  from  their  fetters.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  in  all  cases  the  trustees  of  these  charities  are  disinclined 
to  do  their  duty.  I  think  that  in  most  cases  they  would  be  the  first  to 
initiate  reforms,  but  their  hands  are  tied  by  the  law.  Sir  A.  Hobhouse 
does  not  appear  to  wish  to  give  the  initiating  power  to  the  trustees, 
but  I  can  see  no  valid  objection  to  doing  so.  Where,  however,  the 
trustees  are  reluctant  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  no  better  body 
for  setting  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  motion  could  be  found  than 
the  municipal  corporations.  Sir  A.  Hobhouse  has  further  suggested 
that  in  certain  cases  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  local  to 
some  central  authority.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  advantage 
that  would  result  from  this  right  of  appeal,  although  I  think  that  the 
requiring  the  new  schemes  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  would  be  the 
•  beat  safeguard  against  the  adoption  of  any  unwise  scheme.  With  regard 
.to  the  local  question,  the  master  has  been  very  thoroughly  discussed, 
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and  the  Biihop  of  the  diocese  has  been  kind  enough  to  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  it,  he  being  extensively  conversant  with  its  details.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  Macclesfield  school.  I  am  probably  one  of 
the  last  survivors  of  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Davies,  the  famous  master  of  that 
school.  Unfortunately  for  the  Grammar  School  the  master  was  a  famous 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  though  he  gave  his  pupils  an  excellent 
classical  education,  which  enabled  them  to  carry  off  honours  at  the 
universities,  the  people  of  the  town  complained  that  their  sons  learnt 
nothing  that  was  of  any  use  to  them.  There  were  then  from  40  to 
60  boys  attending  the  school,  which  went  down  and  down  until  there 
would  have  been  no  scholars  left  unless  some  alteration  had  been  made 
in  its  administration.  There  are  now  practically  two  schools,  and  they 
are  both  doing  well.  The  result  of  this  discussion  on  the  whole  will 
be  to  show  that  there  is  but  little  foundation  for  the  various  objections 
that  have  been  urged  against  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  in 
the  system  under  which  these  endowments  are  administered. 


THE  MARRIAGE  LAWS. 

Should  the  Marriage  Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  Assimi- 
lated?  By  Alfred  Waddilove,  D.C.L. 

r there  is  any  law  which  in  a  civilised  community  ought  to 
be  clearly  defined,  simple,  uniform,  intelligible,  and  prac- 
tical in  its  operation,  it  is  the  law  which  regulates  and 
controls  the  contract  of  marriage.    So  many  consequences 
result  from  it — succession  to  property — the  status  of  the  mar- 
ried persons — their  social  position — their  mutual  obligations 
and  duties — the  maintenance  and  education  of  children — with 
many  others  of  serious  import,  each  tending  to  show  that  not 
only  should  the  contract  not  be  entered  into  without  deliber- 
ation, but  should  also  be  followed  by  some  form  or  ceremonial, 
that  due  publicity  should  be  given  to  it,  and  that  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  one  uniform  mode  of  procedure — 
declaration,  ceremonial,  or  solemnisation— call  it  by  what  name 
you  will — should  of  necessity  be  observed.    The  difficulty  has 
been  to  accomplish  this.   A  Royal  Commission  was  issued  in 
March  1865,  full  14  years  since,  'to  enquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  state  and  operation  of  the  various  laws  in  force  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  respect  to  the  constitution  and  proof  of  the  con- 
tract of  marriage,  and  the  registration  and  other  means  of 
preserving  evidence  thereof.' 

The  Commission  sat  for  three  years,  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred witnesses  gave  evidence  respecting  the  practice  and 
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operation  of  the  law  of  marriage.  An  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
tive report  resulted  from  the  Commissioners*  enquiries  and 
conclusions,  which  terminated  in  the ,  recommendation, — cthat 
the  interchange  or  declaration  of  matrimonial  consent,  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  legal  marriage,  should  for  the  future  take 

Slace  in  all  parti  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  presence  of  a 
uly  authorised  official  celebrant  or  witness; — and  that  no 
other  mode  of  constituting  marriage  should  be  recognised  by 
Law.9  If  these  words  stood  alone,  without  any  qualification, 
they  would  establish  the  doctrine — that  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  every  marriage  must  take  place  before  someone 
duly  authorised  and  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  would 
seem  to  involve  the  substitution  of  a  civil  for  a  religious  form 
in  contracting  marriage.  But,  to  guard  against  this  inference, 
the  words  of  the  Report  run  thus: — 'On  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  wherever  the  Code  Civile  is  in  force,  a  complete  sep- 
aration is  made  in  marriage  between  the  civil  and  religious 
ceremony,  and  a  contract  passed  before  a  purely  civil  officer  is 
in  all  cases  required.  We  do  not,'  the  Report  continues, 
'  recommend  the  introduction  of  this  system  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  it  might,  in  some  respects,  have  advantages, 
we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  would  be  Opposed  to  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  of  all  religious  persuasions ;  and  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  (to  which  we  attach  great 
value)  of  strengthening  and  consecrating  the  civil  tie,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  the  sanctions  of  Religion.'  The  final  words  of 
this  portion  of  the  report  are, — 'We  therefore  recommend 
that  the  official  celebrant  or  witness  of  marriage  should 
henceforth,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  either  an 
authorised  minister  of  religion,  or  an  authorised  civil  officer.' 
This  Report  was  made  in  March,  1868,  but,  although  the 
attention  of  Parliament  has,  more  than  once,  been  called  to  it, 
nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  marriage  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom  still  remains  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state  as  that 
described  by  Lord  Cranworth,  when,  pronouncing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage, 
he  says, — '  The  important  differences  which  exist  in  the  law  of 
marriage  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  often 

Eve  rise  to  perplexing  difficulties,  and  exhibit  a  state  of  our 
w  which  is  little  creditable  to  us.'  I  now  proceed  briefly  to 
review  the  several  laws  of  marriage  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  discrepancies.  The 
law  of  England  may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  the  Act  known 
as  Lord  Hardwicke's,  passed  in  1753,  in  the  26th  year  of  the 
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reign  of  George  II.  Bat  it  is  to  the  4th  of  George  IV.  and 
the  6th  and  7th  of  William  IV.,  cap.  86,  that  we  most  look 
for  the  basis  of  our  present  English  marriage  law.  Although 
those  Acts  do  not  conflict,  still,  much ,  discrepancy  results 
from  them.  Conjointly  they  provide  six  different  processes 
fey  which  a  marriage  may  be  contracted  in  England  alone* 
Some  supplementary  Acts  have  been  passed  with  a  view  of 
facilitating  civil  marriages,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  prin+ 
ciples  of  those  Acts.  The  mode  of  action  evolved  from  them 
is, — the  adoption  of  a  religious  or  civil  ceremonial  at  the  option 
of  the  parties  to  the  marriage ;  of  these,  three  are  of  a  religious 
and  three  of  a  secular  character.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I 
abstain  from  giving  them  in  detail — they  apply  to  the  general 
Protestant  community.  Roman  Catholic  marriages  are  not 
subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  marriages  of  non- 
professing  Roman  Catholics,  save  that  of  registration;  they 
are,  however,  also  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  requiring  the  ceremony  ,  to  he  had  between  the 
Jhours  of  8  and  12  a.m.  To  illustrate  the  view  held  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  con*- 
tract,  I  quote  from  a  pastoral  letter  promulgated  by  Cardinal 
Manning,  dated  September  16,  1873 — '  Marriages  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  have  always  been  condemned  by 
•the  Church,  and  in  recent  times  they  were  only  tolerated  in 
England,  and  only  under  extreme  necessity  can  they  be  solem- 
nised now  by  a  Dispensation,  which  cannot  be  granted  except 
upon  the  mutual  and  united  promise  of  the  two  parties,  that 
the  Catholic  party  shall  have  perfect  liberty  to  practise  his  or 
her  religion,  and  that  all  children  born  of  such  marriage  shall 
be  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  These  mixed  marriages,' 
he  continues, '  which  were  formerly  solemnised  in  a  Protestant 
as  w4ll  as  in  a  Catholic  Church,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  are  no  longer  to  be  solemnised  in  a  Protestant 
Church  at  all ;  the  law  of  the  land  no  longer  requiring  that 
condition  to  legalise  them.' 

An  eminent  jurist,  and  learned  Roman  Catholic  member  of 
the  English  Bar,  thus  supplements  and  explains  this  language; 
he  says,  *  The  Catholic  Church  recognises  as  perfect  and  valid 
the  marriages  of  the  people  of  England  before  the  law  of  the 
land  if  there  be  no  impediment  which  in  itself  annuls  the  con- 
tract. The  Catholic  Church  does  not  re-marry  those  of  the 
English  people  who  are  received  into  its  unity.  It  regards 
them  as  already  man  and  wife,  and  their  children  as  legitimate ; 
therefore  if  any  Catholic  solemnise  a  mixed  marriage  before  the 
Registrar  or  before  a  Protestant  minister,  the  Catholic  Church 
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refuses  to  re-marry  them  for  two  obvious  reasons:  first,. they 
are  already  married,  and  secondly,  the  Catholic  party  would 
have  committed  a  sacrilegious  act.  The  sacrilegious, act  .eon* 
sists  in  this :  the  sacrament  is  celebrated  by  the  parties  them- 
selves (the  man  and  the  woman),  for  the  substance  of  the 
sacrament  is  the  contract  which  they  enter  into  by  mutual 
consent,  and  anyone  celebrating  a  sacrament  in  violation  of  the 
)aw  of  the  Church  is  guilty  of.  a  sacrilegious  act.  by  profaning 
that- sacrament.  These  postulates,  so  rigidly  demanded  on  be- 
half of  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  show  the  difficulty  of 
adopting  one  uniform  mode  of  contracting  marriage  if  a  re- 
ligious service  is  to  remain  essentially  necessary  to  tne  validity 
ot  the  contract  In  France  and  some  other  continental  nation* 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the 
imperative  use  of  a  civil  procedure  alone.  In  France  however 
at  least,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  hesitate  to  add 
a  religious  ceremony  to  the  civil  process  constituting  thejnarr 
riage,  but  rather  encourages  it'  The  Commissioners'  report, 
in  a  note  as  to  marriages  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  states  thai 
•  The  average  result  is  that  in,  at  least,  ninety-five  oases  out  of 
every  hundred,  in  France,  the  parties  who  contract  marriage 
before  the  civil  officer,  ask  afterwards  for,  and  receive,  the 
sacerdotal  benediction;  and  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
same  custom  prevails  in  Belgium.'  This  practice  seems  to 
conflict  with  the  declarations  of  the  English  Cardinal  and  his 
learned  expositor.  This  naturally  suggests  the  question  as  to 
the  sacerdotal  element  being  necessarily  imported  into  the  com- 
pletion of  a  marriage.  It  is  a  question  so  wide,  and  bad  been 
so  much  elaborated,  that  I  must  abstain  from  touching  it 


with  regard  to  the  presence  of  a  religious  functionary  to  render 
a  marriage  valid,  Dr.  Hook,  the  late  Dean  of  Chichester,  says, 
<  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  sacerdotal  blessing, 
or  any  other  religious  rite,  waa  ever  considered  necessary,  aa 
a  sine  qud  nony  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  until  a  law  was 
enacted  to  this  effect  by  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  780/ 
And  on  the  general  question  of  marriage,  he  says,  *  On  the 
highest  grounds,  I  should  like  to  see  the  law  of  marriage  still 
further  altered,  so  as  to  require  the  civil  contract  to  be  entered 
into  by  all  parties;  leaving  it  to  each  party  to  decide  whether 
they  will  or  not  seek  the  benediction  of  the  Church.'  These 
W$  his  words,  but  I  would  add,  or  any  ceremonial,  religious  or 
otherwise.  The  Dean  was,  perhaps,  not  a  High  Churchman, 
but  he  was  a  sound  divine,  and  a  man  of  great  learning  an^L 
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research ;  he  had  acquired  a  very  wide  experience  as  a  curate 
and  an  incumbent  of  two  very  populous  parishes  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  must  not  enter  upon  the  enquiry  whether  mar- 
riage, in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  was  necessarily  subject 
to  its  coptrol ;  those  who  desire  information  on  the  subject 
will  find  it  very  ably  treated  in  an  article  in  the  Law  Review 
of  last  May,  by  Mr.  Eversley,  of  the  English  Bar,  on  our 
marriage  law,  in  which  he  says, '  The  presence  of  the  priest  is 
not  necessary  for  the  perfecting  the  sacrament  of  matrimony ; 
it  never  was,  and  is  not  now.9  He  cites  Sanchez,1  a  Spaniard 
and  learned  Jesuit,  who  wrote,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  day,  a 
Disputation,  well  known  to  jurists,  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
in  support  of  this  assertion.  Jews  and  Quakers,  or  the  Society 
of  Friends,  have  been  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
several  Marriage  Acts,  being  left  to  the  adoption  of  their  own 
peculiar  views.  With  regard  to  Quakers,  it  was  formerly  pro- 
vided that  both  parties  to  the  marriage  should  be  members  of 
the  same  Society,  or  that  if  either  party  were  not  a  member  of 
the  Society,  he  or  she  should  profess  with  or  be  of  the  persua- 
sion of  the  Society,  in  order  to  render  the  marriage  valid ;  but 
a  greater  latitude  has  been  extended  to  these  marriages ;  the 
35th  Victoria,  c.  10,  after  premising  that  the  relief  given  by 
making  it  sufficient  for  the  non-Quaker  member  to  profess 
with,  or  be  of  the  persuasion  of  the  said  Society,  should  be 
made  fully  effective,  repealed  that  proviso.  In  1877  a  mar- 
riage accordingly  took  place  in  a  Quakers'  meeting-house 
between  a  non-Quaker,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, and  a  Quakeress,  who  was  the  niece  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 

In  1877  also,  two  persons,  one  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  son  of  a  Peer,  the  other,  a  Jewess,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  baronet,  were  married  at  the  registrar's  office,  by  civil 
contract;  they  afterwards  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  in  a  church,  according  to  the  Ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  1878  a  similar  occurrence  took  place;  and, 
strange  to  say,  between  a  Protestant  Peer  himself  and  a  Jew- 
ess, again  the  daughter  of  a  baronet  Both  marriages  were  legal 
and  valid.  This  so  offended  some  of  the  clergy,  that  a  petition 
was  presented  to  Convocation  setting  forth  the  circumstances 
in  detail,  and  urging  that  '  the  use  of  the  service  of  the  Church 
for  one  who  is  an  unbeliever  in  the  Christian  religion  is  a 
plain  profanation  of  holy  things,  and  a  great  scandal  in  the 
eyes  of  your  petitioners,  and  of  many  other  Christians ;  that 

*  He  died  in  1610,  47  years  after  the  Council  of  Trent  commenced  its  sitting, 
irhich  lasted  18  years. 
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the  licence  which  was  issued  from  the  Bishop's  registry  was 
merely  needless  in  the  case  of  two  persons  already  joined  by 
civil  contract,  and  might  have  been  withheld  by  the  Bishop 
or  his  registrar,  acting  under  his  instructions.'  The  petitioners 
appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  provisions  of  the  19  and  20 
Victoria,  c.  119,  which  legalises  such  a  marriage. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  desire  of  a  portion  of  the 
clergy  to  acquire  for  themselves  the  exclusive  control  over  the 
marriage  ceremonial,  as  also  exemplified  by  the  now  established 
rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England,  as  promul- 
gated by  Cardinal  Manning  in  his  pastoral  letter  of  1873,  from 
which  I  have  quoted  an  extract.  As  to  the  marriage  law  of 
Ireland,  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  states,  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  it  and  that  of  England,  with  these 
exceptions,  viz :  the  validity  of  a  licence  does  not  expire  at 
the  end  of  three  months  as  in  England,  and  that  it  is  com- 
puliory  upon  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  (and  not  ' 
optional,  as  in  England)  to  solemnise  marriages  upon  produc- 
tion of  a  registrar's  certificate.  These  remarks  are  confined  to 
what  may  be  called  Church  marriages ;  but  the  report  con- 
tinues, '  That,  with  respect  to  marriages  other  than  those  of 
the  Church  of  England,  there  is  an  extensive  divergence 
between  the  laws  of  these  two  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
the  marriage  law  of  Ireland  being  sectarian  or  denominational, 
and  varying  in  its  provisions  according  to  differences  of  re- 
ligious belief,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  law  of 
England.'  Under  the  heads  of  Roman  Catholic  marriages, 
Presbyterian  marriages,  and  marriages  by  registrar's  licence  or 
certificate,  the  Beveral  requisites  are  fully  set  forth.  I  will 
notice  but  one  of  them,  as  having  caused  much  argument, 
confusion,  and  perplexity,  in  the  celebrated  Yelverton  case. 
Mixed  marriages  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  between  two  per- 
sons of  different  religious  persuasions,  are  not  permitted  to  be 
solemnised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  But  au  old  Act 
which  is  still  in  force,  but  confined  to  Ireland,  passed  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1746,  in  the  reign  of  George  IL,  seven  years 
before  the  passing  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  provides  that, 
where  both  parties  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  their 
marriage  can  be  solemnised  without  question ;  but,  n  either  of 
the  parties  be  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  hath  been,  or  hath 
professed  himself  or  herself  to  be,  a  Protestant  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months  before  the  celebration  of  such  marriage, 
it  is  absolutely  void.  This  question  arose  in  the  Yelverton 
case,1  and  great  were  the  doubts  and  uncertainty  whether  the 
1  Before  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  in  Ireland,  January  1861. 
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alleged  husband,  who  had  been  a  Protestant,  had  done  any  act 
to  establish  the  fact  of  his  having  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  within  the  prescribed  time.  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
it  is  the  practice  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland  to 
marry  persons,  one  or  both  of  whom  may  have  conformed  to 
Romanism  within  a  short  period,  and  therefore  less  than  twelve 
months  preceding  the  ceremony,  disregarding  the  enactment 
which  renders  such  marriages  null  and  void ;  and  by  two  Acts 
of  the  same  reign,  such  a  celebration  by  the  priest  is  made  a 
capital  felony.  This  practice  I  am  informed  is  very  fre- 
quently resorted  to  amongst  the  soldiery.  I  say  nothing  as  to 
the  probable  spread  of  Romanism  by  this  proceeding,  but, 
irrespective  of  the  conversion  of  the  parents,  one  result  of  it  is 
that  the  children  of  the  marriage  are  brought  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  The  marriage  law  of  Ireland  contains  other  em- 
barrassing provisions  with  regard  to  Presbyterian  marriages  and 


Scotland,  as  it  is  called ;  but  practically  there  is  so  much  uncer- 
tainty in  its  operation,  that  it  is  scarcely  entitled  to  be  described 
as  such.  In  the  Yelverton  case,  two  Scotch  advocates  were 
examined  to  show  what  was  the  law  on  one  particular  point : 
whether  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  witness  pire- 
sent  at  the  moment  the  consent  is  given.  They  differed  as 
to  what  the  law  required,  which  drew  from  Chief  Justice 
Monahan,  the  presiding  Judge,  the  expressions,  *  I  really  wish 
the  Legislature  would  interfere  to  regulate  these  Scotch  mar- 
riages, because  they  certainly  leave  us  here  in  a  great  mass  of 
confusion.'  I  have  already  quoted  Lord  Cranworth's  words 
to  the  same  effect,  when  adjudicating  on  a  Scotch  marriage. 
We  gather  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the 
language  of  the  Scotch  law  recognises  three  distinct  modes  of 
constituting  marriage :  one  called  '  Regular/  and  two  called 
*  Irregular.'  These  irregular  marriages  create  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland  is  involved. 
As  a  climax  to  tikis,  I  will  quote  again  from  the  Commissioners1 
report;  their  concluding  words  on  irregular  marriages  are:. 
'  Mr.  Moncrieff  (he  was  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  persons  examined)  sayB :  "  It  is  said  that  a  man  does 
not  know  in  Scotland  whether  he  is  married  or  not,  but  I  have 
seldom  met  a  man  who  was  in  that  position."  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Deas,  a  very  able  Scotch  judge,  says,  speaking 
from  the  Bench :  "  The  consequences  of  these  peculiarities  in 
our  marriage  law  are,  that  there  are  at  all  times  in  Scotland 
a  large  number  of  individuals  who  cannot  tell  whether  they 
are  married  or  unmarried ;  and  a  still  larger  number  of  chil- 


I  now  pass  on  to  the  law  of 
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dren,  as  to  whom  do  one  can  affirm  whether  they  are  legitimate 
or  not" '  The  Commissioners  add  this  comment : — 6  We  do  not 
refer  to  this  opinion  as  judicial  or  authoritative ;  but  the  foot 
that  it  has  been  entertained,  and  publicly  expressed  by  an  emi- 
nent Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  is  certainly  not  without 
significance.'  This  is  the  guarded  language  of  the  Report, 
prompted,  no  doubt,  by  the  expressions  of  opinion  presented  to 
them  by  the  representatives  of  the  several  religious  establish- 
ments of  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  existing  marriage  law  of 
Scotland,  and,  more  especially,  we  may  presume,  suggested  by 
the  vigorous  protest  of  Lord  Justice  Inglis,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, in  which  he  dissents  from  the  proposed  abrogation 
of  the  principle,  that  consent  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  legal  marriage. 

Having  now  drawn  attention  to  the  intricacies  of  the  mar- 
riage law  of  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  their  discrepancies  and  consequent  per- 
plexities, I  venture  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The  special  question 
propounded  for  our  consideration  is : — »'  Should  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  assimilated  ? '  To  this,  I  em- 
phatically answer  '  yes.'  Granting  that,  then  comes  the  impor- 
tant question — how  is  that  assimilation  to  be  effected  ?  I  would 
answer, — By  adopting  the  law  existing  in  countries  where  the 
Code  Napoleon  is  in  force ;  by  making  marriage  a  civil  con- 
tract to  all  intents  and  purposes,  leaving  the  married  persons, 
if  so  disposed,  to  resort  to  any  ceremonial  or  form,  religious  or 
otherwise,  they  may  select;  and  that  the  minister,  or  other 
official,  shall  be  bound  under  a  penalty  to  perform  the  same 
service  or  ceremonial  as  he  would  have  done  had  there  been 
no  previous  marriage,  or  any  process  answering  thereto.  This, 
in  my  judgment,  would  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
The  Commissioners  will  not  go  so  far;  they  say,  *  We  do  not 
recommend  the  introduction  of  this  system  into  the  United 
Kingdom ;  that  it  might  have  its  advantages  we  do  not  deny ; 
but  it  would  be  opposed  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  To  this 
I  would  reply — '  A  recourse  to'  a  religious  sanction  of  the 
marriage  would  exist,  and  would  be  encouraged;  and  few, 
especially  women,  who  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
matter,  and  would  take  their  newly  married  husbands  with 
them,  —  few,  I  say,  would  neglect  to  have  some  religious 
sanction  on  their  union;  if  not  from  a  holier  and  purer 
motive,  they  would  do  so  from  a  desire  to  maintain  what  is 
known  to  us  by  the  term,  their  respectability.'  When  we 
see  this  done  in  France  and  other  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
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why  should  we  say  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  not 
submit  to  such  a  proposal  we  have  advanced  half-way  ?  Already 
civil  marriages  are  frequently  had  by  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  to  which  they  add  a  religious  ceremonial. 
Are  they  less  mindful  of  their  duties,  or  less  impressed  with 
the  sanctity  of  their  matrimonial  engagement,  than  if  they  had 
resorted  to  their  own,  or  some  other  place  of  worship,  without 
a  previous  civil  ceremonial?  But  the  Commissioners,  although, 
I  nave  been  informed,  they  were  not  entirely  unanimous,  would 
not  go  this  length.  They  admit  the  advantages  of  compulsory 
civil  marriages,  but  making  *  I  dare  not '  wait  upon  '  I  would,9 
they  fear  habits  and  prejudices,  and  recommend  a  middle 
course, — that  the  interchange,  or  declaration  of  matrimonial 
consent,  necessary  to  constitute  a  legal  marriage,  should  take 
place  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  presence  of 
a  duly  authorised  official,  celebrant,  or  witness ;  and  that  no 
other  mode  of  constituting  marriage  should  be  recognised  by 
law.  So  far  well,  but  then  they  add  this  important  condition : — 
that  the  official,  celebrant,  or  witness  of  marriage  should  be,  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  either  an  authorised  minister 
of  religion  or  authorised  civil  officer:  thus  introducing  the 
religious  element  in  the  first  instance,  but,  as  the  Report  re- 
marks, '  this  procedure  does  not  make  any  mode  of  celebration 
anywhere  indispensable.'  Doubtless,  this  tends  to  simplifica- 
tion, and  aims  at  uniformity ;  but  I  much  doubt  if  it  will 
secure  it.  I  must  conclude  with  the  expression  of  opinion 
that  the  civil  marriage,  pure  and  simple,  to  be  followed,  if 
desired,  by  some  other  ceremony  binding  on  the  conscience, 
is  the  most  practicable  step  towards  '  assimilating  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  United  Kingdom.  * 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  valuable  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  should  not  have  received  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature;  let  us  hope  that  it  will  do  so.  Let  us  in  the 
meantime,  as  we  have  done  before,  with  a  successful  result  in 
other  matters,  draw  public  attention  to  the  existing  evils  of  our 
discordant  marriage  laws;  and  then  another  proof  will  be 
given  that  the  labours  of  this  'Society  have  not  been  expended 
in  vain. 


On  the  Same. 
By  Andrew  Edgar,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

I ASSUME  that  the  question  to  be  considered  deals  onlv,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  this  subject 
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issued  in  1865,  c  with  the  various  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
stitution and  proof  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  and  the  registra- 
tion and  other  means  of  preserving  evidence  thereof  I  further 
assume  that  there  can  be  no  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  an 
assimilation  of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
thing  in  itself  desirable ;  and  that  the  real  gist  of  the  question 
is,  whether  such  assimilation  is  under  all  the  circumstances 
practicable.  I  must  also,  ex  necessitate  rei,  assume  in  those 
now  present  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  diversities  in  the 
laws  on  the  subject  of  marriage  which  prevail  in  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  respectively,  and  likewise  of 
the  difficulties  which  national  prejudices  and  religious  differ- 


diversities,  we  all  know,  are  great ;  and  the  difficulties,  it  will 
be  admitted  on  all  hands,  are  of  a  most  formidable  nature. 
But  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  present  state  of  matters 
call  loudly  for  a  remedy,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
to  provide  such,  remedy  involves  a  very  hard  problem  in 
legislation.  Long-formed  habits,  the  animosities  of  religious 
bodies,  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  national  difficulties,  a  great 
diversity  of  social  circumstances,  and  an  immense  variety  of 
interests  and  feelings  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  must  be 
conciliated  and  harmonised.  To  propose  merely  clever  expe- 
dients would  be  of  small  avail ;  but  some  broad  principle  must 
be  discovered,  and  then  it  must  be  applied  in  a  manner  the  least 
likely  to  provoke  opposition,  or  to  produce  any  serious  incon- 
venience. Everything  must  be  accomplished  by  arrangements 
which  may  not  impinge  on  any  strong  sectarian  or  national 
feelings,  and  by  adaptations  of  existing  practices  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  a  just  and  satisfactory  law  of  marriage 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
found,  after  all,  that,  although  the  diverse  laws  now  prevailing 
may  be  wisely  placed  on  a  uniform  basis,  there  are  some  points 
with  respect  to  which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  effect  com- 
plete assimilation. 

In  England  we  have  a  system  of  marriage  laws,  which, 
though  far  from  being  theoretically  perfect,  yet  works  fairly 
well  in  practice ;  simple  with  respect  to  its  main  principle, 
and  affording  sufficient  certainty  in  all  ordinary  cases.  A  few 
minor  reforms  might  obviate  some  inconveniences  which  may 
occasionally  arise ;  and  any  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  contract  would  admit  of  an  easy  solution. 
Although  the  English  law  allows  marriages  to  be  celebrated 
by  different  methods,  it  makes  no  distinctions,  except  in  the 


ences  oppose  to  the  thorough 
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case  of  Quakers  and  Jews,  which  have  relation  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  persons  desiring  to  enter  into  the  married  state. 
But  in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  laws  regulating  the  marriages 
of  Quakers  and  Jews,  there  are  separate  laws  for  the  marriages, 
of  Protestant  Episcopalians,  of  Presbyterians,  of  other  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists,  and  of  Soman  Catholics,  respectively*. 
Anything  more  complex  than  such  a  system  can  scarcely  be 
imagined ;  and  with  respect  to  '  mixed  marriages,'  an  element 
of  uncertainty  is  introduced  which  ought  to  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  any  sound  marriage  law.  All  this,  it  is  obvious, 
only  displays  the  policy  of  the  rudest  legislation.  In  Scotland, 
whatever  evils  exist  are  of  an  entirely  different  description. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  law  of  marriage  which  is  there  in  force ;  and,  as  the 
result  of  that  principle,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
validity  of  the  contract  in  the  case  of  regular  marriages.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  irregular  marriages  there  is 
often  much  uncertainty,  arising,  however,  not  from  any  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  itself,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  producing 
satisfactory  proof. 

Every  one  who  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  matter 
we  are  now  considering  will  at  once  acknowledge  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  the  present  question  without  reference  to 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  this  subject,  presented 
in  1868.  No  pains  had  been  spared  to  obtain  the  best  and 
fullest  information  on  the  working  of  the  different  systems  of 
marriage  laws  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  inquiry  in  this 
respect  may  be  considered  as  exhaustive ;  and  whenever  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  may  be  attempted,  it  will  be  based  on  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  if  the  documents  and 
evidence  appended  to  the  Report  are  duly  consulted.  Nor  are 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  less  deserving  of 
attention.  What  they  propose  is  a  marriage  law  which, 
making  allowance  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  shall  be  sufficiently  elastic  in  its  mode 
of  working  to  apply  to  each,  and  sufficiently  definite  in  its 
principle  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  results.  Even  those  who 
may  not  consider  the  Commissioners  to  have  been  entirely 
successful  in  the  plan  they  have  recommended  must  give 
them  credit  for  a  thorough  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  for  a  resolute  attempt  to  cope  with  all  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  subject  is  environed.  Such  being  my  estimate  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  I  propose  to  confine  my 
observations  to  a  general  exposition  of  die  scheme  proposed  by 
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them,  and  to  the  statement  of  a  few  exceptions  -which  may  be 
taken  to  some  of  their  recommendations. 

*  Feeling  sure  that  they  have  grasped  the  true  principle  on 
which  a  wise  system  of  marriage  law  should  proceed,  the  Com-* 
missioners  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  uniformity  in 
the  marriage  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  say : '  After 
the  most  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  this  subject, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  attainment  of  this  object  are  not  insuperable,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
overcome  them/   (Rep.  p.  xxiv.) 

In  framing  a  scheme  which  shall  carry  into  effect  the  object 
which  the  Commissioners  thus  propose,  the  primary  difficulty 
no  doubt  arises  from  the  marriage  law  of  Scotland.  But  the 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  system  of  irregular 
marriages  is  derived  from  the  consideration  that  the  principle, 
on  which  such  marriages  are  upheld,  ensures  the  validity  of 
all  regular  marriages  in  that  country.  The  principle  now  re- 
ferred to  is,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Lord  Justice-General 
of  Scotland,  as  follows :  '  Present  consent  to  be  husband  and 
wife,  deliberately  interchanged  betwen  a  man  and  a  woman 
labouring  under  no  incapacity  to  contract,  makes  marriage 
between  them,  without  the  necessity  either  of  a  religious  cere- 
mony, or  of  a  compliance  with  any  statutory  forms  or  solemni- 
ties.'  (Rep.  p.  liii.) 

Now,  what  the  Commissioners  propose  is,  to  adopt  this 

{>rinciple,  but  to  modify  it  by  requiring  that  the  consent  which 
brms  the  essence  of  marriage  should  be  proved  in  a  particular 
manner.  According  to  the  proposals  of  the  Commissioners, 
the  above  proposition  would  run  thus :  Present  consent  to  be 
husband  and  wife,  deliberately  interchanged  between,  a  man 
and  a  woman  labouring  under  no  incapacity  to  contract,  makes 
marriage  between  them,  but  the  interchange  of  such  consent 
must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  an  official  celebrant  or  wit- 
ness ;  and  no  marriage  so  celebrated  can  be  declared  void  on 
the  ground  that  any  preliminary  requirements  have  not  been 
duly  observed. 

The  principle  thus  stated  sweeps  away  the  irregular  mar- 
riages of  Scotland,  and  leaves  the  regular  marriages  of  that 
country  in  as  good  a  position  as  at  present,  when  this  further 
provision  is  added,  as  the  Commissioners  propose :  '  The  con- 
tract of  marriage,  if  entered  into  by  the  parties,  acting  in  good 
faith,  in  the  presence  of  any  person  officiating  de  facto,  as  a 
minister  of  the  authorised  class,  ought  to  be  held  valid  and 
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binding  in  law,  notwithstanding  any  defect  in  the  orders,  title, 
or  authority  of  the  person  so  officiating.9 

The  Commissioners  have  said  nothing  on  the  question  of 
misnomer;  but  there  can  be  no  objection,  looking  to  the 
principles  they  have  enunciated,  to  allowing  every  marriage 
that  has  been  duly  celebrated  to  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any 
wrong  statement  of  the  name  of  one  party,  or  the  names  of 
both  parties,  whether  accidentally  or  wilfully.  Even  where 
the  misnomer  has  arisen  from  a  fraudulent  purpose  of  which 
both  parties  were  cognisant,  the  interests  of  the  public  require 
that  such  a  marriage  should  be  held  valid.  The  maxim  to  be 
applied  in  all  such  cases  ought  to  be  Quod  fieri  turn  debet 
factum  valet,  and  this  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Commissioners. 

Another  important  proposal  is  the  abolition  of  all  restric- 
tions and  disabilities  arising  from  the  religious  profession  or 
belief  of  parties  contracting  matrimony.  This,  in  fact,  may 
be  considered  as  a  corollary  to  the  leading  principle  adopted 
in  the  Report  The  Commissioners  say :  *  We  are  of  opinion 
that  no  marriage,  of  which  the  celebration  is  in  other  respects 
valid,  ought  to  be  annulled  or  declared  void  on  any  ground 
connected  with  the  religious  profession,  persuasion,  or  belief  of 
both  or  either  of  the  parties  thereto,  at  or  before  the  time  of 
the  marriage.*   (Rep.  p.  xxxviii.) 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  which  have  been 
already  stated ;  and  if  these  were  carried  into  effect  by  legisla- 


touched,  an  important  and  beneficial  amendment  of  the  marriage 
laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  introduced,  and  a  step 
at  least  taken  towards  assimilation.  The  great  difficulty 
arises  when  the  manner,  in  which  the  interchange,  of  consent 
necessary  to  constitute  a  legal  marriage  should  take  place,  has 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Unquestionably  the  simplest  and,  on  juristic 
grounds,  the  most  satisfactory  plan  would  be  to  adopt  the 
method  which  is  established  in  those  countries  where  the 
Code  Napol&ra  is  in  force,  by  making  a  complete  separa- 
tion between  the  civil  contract  and  the  religious  ceremony, 
and  requiring  in  all  cases  the  contract  to  be  entered  into 
before  a  purely  civil  officer.  It  is  no  chimerical  notion 
which  many  entertain,  that  we  must  ultimately  come  to  this 
method ;  that  in  this  way  only  can  the  State  assert  its  true 
position  with  respect  to  what  it  considers  as  essentially  a  civil 
contract ;  and  that  it  is  unwise  and  impolitic  to  attempt  to 
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maintain  its  authority,  as  it  were,  per  ambages.  The  Com- 
missioners, however,  while  admitting  the  advantages  of  the 
system  of  civil  marriages,  think  that c  it  would  be  opposed  to 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  all  religious  persuasions ;'  and 
they  are  also  of  opinion  that '  the  objects  for  which  civil  legis- 
lation ought  to  provide  may  be  equally  attained  when  the 
contract  is  entered  into  with  the  forms  of  religious  solemnisa- 
tion, as  when  these  forms  are  absent,  provided  the  contract 
itself  is  in  both  cases  properly  guarded  and  authenticated/ 

They  propose,  therefore,  that  the  official  celebrant  or 
witness  of  marriage  shall,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
be  either  an  authorised  minister  of  religion  or  an  authorised 
civil  officer — a  system  which,  as  they  say, €  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  building  throughout  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  law,  which  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
recognises  as  valid  the  celebration  of  marriage  by  duly 
authorised  ministers  of  religion,  without  making  that  mode  of 
celebration  anywhere  indispensable.'  (Rep.  p.  xxxv.)  The 
clergy  of  the  several  Episcopal  Churches  (whether  established 
or  unestablished,  Protestant  or  Catholic),  the  parochial  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  officiating 
ministers  of  all  the  different  bodies  and  congregations  of  Non- 
conformists, are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  solemnisation  of 
marriage  as  official  celebrants.  All  places  of  worship,  not 
being  parish  churches,  are  to  be  registered  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  solemnisation  within  any  certain  hours,  or  at 
any  particular  church  or  other  place,  is  not  to  be  required 
as  indispensable  for  the  legal  constitution  of  marriage,  and 
the  violation  of  the  rules  of  any  church  or  sect  is  not  to 
affect  the  validity  of  any  marriage  constituted  by  words  of 
mutual  consent  to  be  husband  and  wife,  solemnly  interchanged 
between  the  parties  before  an  authorised  celebrant.  The 
presence  of  a  civil  registrar  is  not  to  be  required  at  any 
marriage  solemnised  before  such  celebrant ;  and  duties  with 
respect  to  registration,  similar  to  those  now  performed  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  England,  are  in  all  cases 
to  be  performed  by  the  officiating  minister,  whosoever  he 
be.  The  Commissioners  think  that  the  option  of  contract- 
ing a  valid  marriage  without  any  religious  ceremony  should 
be  retained  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
a  law  corresponding  with  the  present  laws  of  England  and 
Ireland  on  that  subject  should  be  incorporated  into,  and  form 
*  part  of,  the  future  marriage  law  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  they  are  also  of  opinion  that  no 
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•marriage  ought  to  be  annulled  oH  any  ground  connected  witk 
the  religious  profession  or  belief  of  both  or  either  of  the  parties 
thereto,  thus  removing  all  uncertainty  with  respect  to  mixed 
marriages. 

Such,  with  the  omission  of  various  details  of  greater  or  less 
importance,  is  the  general  scheme  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  the  solemnisation  of  marriage  through*- 
out  the  United  Kingdom.  If  such  a  scheme  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  essential  requisite  of  marriage  without  interfering 
with  any  modes  of  celebration  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
parties  most  interested,  and  would  render  all  marriages  per- 
fectly certain  after  being  duly  solemnised.  By  putting  all 
ministers  of  religion  on  an  equal  footing,  it  would  do  away 
with  the  vexations  and  jealousies  which  the  present  system 
has  certainly  a  tendency  to  engender.  By  deferring  to  the 
views  and  feelings  of  all  religious  parties,  it  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  great  system,  sound  in  its  substantial  principle,  and 
capable  of  being  applied  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  itself  calculated  to  conciliate  all  the  different 
religious  communities.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  compromise,  but  it  is 
a  compromise  founded  on  wide  views,  and  proposed  with  a  clear 
perception  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  Such  a  com- 
promise may  not  satisfy  theorists  of  any  class ;  but  practical 
men  will  be  slow  to  condemn  a  proposal  which  offers  a  way  of 
escape  from  difficulties  which  otherwise  appear  inextricable, 
because  it  is  too  conciliatory  in  dealing  with  tenacious  feelings 
and  strong  interests. 

Of  the  recommendations  proposed  by  the  Commissioners 
with  respect  to  requirements  preliminary  to  marriage,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  the  same  approval  That  all  such 
preliminaries  should  be  regarded  as  directory,  and  none  of 
them  as  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  is  the  sound  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Commissioners  proceed.  The  proposals 
they  make  with  respect  to  notice  and  residence,  declarations  to 
be  required,  and  the  consent  of  parents  and  guardians,  seem  to 
be  perfectly  fair  and  wise.  But  there  is  room  for  something 
snore  than  doubt  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  propose  to 
secure  the  due  observance  of  the  preliminary  requirements. 

The  publication  of  banns,  either  in  the  Established 
Churches,  or  in  other  churches  or  places  of  worship  of  any 
religious  denominations,  is  not  to  be  interfered  with,  but  is  not 
to  be  required  by  law  as  a  condition  either  of  the  lawfulness 
or  the  regularity  of  the  marriage.  The  registrar's  certificate  is 
out  to  be  required  for  a  marriage  in  a  registered  chapel*  and 
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all  licenses  are  to  be  abolished.  What  the  law  is  to  require 
is  a  notice,  accompanied  by  certain  declarations,  to  be  given 
to  the  minister  of  religion  or  civil  officer  by  or  before  whom 
the  marriage  is  intended  to  be  solemnised.  If  the  marriage 
is  to  be  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church, 


ecclesiastical  district;  if  the  marriage  is  not  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  then  the  notice 
is  to  be  given  to  the  minister  of  the  chapel,  or  the  re- 
gistrar, as  the  case  may  be.  Provisions  are  proposed  for 
oases  where  the  parties  do  not  reside  in  the  same  parish 
or  district,  or  where  the  marriage  is  not  intended  to  be 
solemnised  within  a  parish  or  district  in  which  either  of  them 
resides.  The  notice  and  accompanying  declaration  are  to  be 
filed  and  open  to  inspection ;  and  in  certain  cases  duplicates 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  registrar  of  the  district,  and  a  notice  sent 
by  post  to  the  minister  of  the  church  or  chapel  which  is 
described  by  the  applicant  as  that  which  each  of  the  parties 
usually  attends. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  scheme  thus  briefly  sketched 
is  not  recommended  by  important  considerations ;  but  it  would 
certainly  be  strongly  objected  to  by  a  large  and  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community  as  giving  too  much  power  and 
authority  to  ministers  of  religion  in  a  matter  whieh  it  is 
desirable  should  be  as  little  as  possible  under  their  control. 
Various  declarations  are  to  be  made  by  parties  giving  notice 
of  marriage ;  the  period  of  notice  is  to  be  reduced  from  twenty- 
one  to  fifteen  days,  when  both  parties  are  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion,  and  do  not  signify  their  wish  to  be  married  oy  a 
minister  of  any  other  persuasion;  and  no  communication  of 
the  notice  and  declaration  is  required  to  be  made  to  the 
registrar  by  the  minister,  when  the  parties  residing  in  the  same 
district  or  parish  are  personally  known  to  the  latter,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  his  ministrations.  There  are  obvi- 
ously responsible  functions  here  involved,  which  cannot  be 
exercised  without  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  being  allowed 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned.  Opportunities  may  thus 
be  afforded  to  men  who,  from  their  position,  are  in  all  sects 
and  denominations  naturally  fond  of  exercising  authority  in  any 
form,  to  interfere  unduly  in  a  matter  where  their  sole  duty 
should  be  ministerial;  and  all  this  power  is  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  minister  of  every  registered  chapel  throughout 
the  country.  The  proposal  has  certainly  the  recommendation 
that  it  fully  recognises  the  principle  of  religious  equality ;  but 
religious  equality  may  be  bought  too  dear  when  it  gives  too 
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much  authority  to  ministers  of  all  religious  bodies.  The 
Commissioners  were,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  a  desire  to  conci- 
liate the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  proposal  may  be  the  only  way  in  which  the  difficulties 
arising  from  that  quarter  can  be  overcome*  But  this  part  of 
the  sememe  would  never  be  palatable  in  England ;  and  it  would 
be  better  to  retain  the  present  method,  with  all  its  anoma- 
lies, than  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  plan  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Commissioners  for  carrying  into  effect  those  requirements 
which  the  State  is  entitled  to  exact  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  clandestine  and  irregular  marriages.  To  most  unpre- 
judiced persons  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  will  strongly  recommend  itself. 

'  In  adding  my  name  to  the  above  Report/  he  says,  '  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  certificate  of  the  minister  of  reli- 
gion ought  not  to  be  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  banns, 
without  the  safeguard  which  protects  at  present  the  certificate 
of  the  civil  authority — namely,  that  the  officer  under  whose 
authority  the  certificate  is  to  be  granted,  should  in  all  cases  be 
a  different  person  from  the  officer  who  is  to  solemnise  the  mar- 
riage. Without  some  such  safeguard,  I  think  that  the  privacy 
of  the  certificate  will  tend  to  revive  some  of  the  evils  which 
Lord  Hardwick's  Marriage  Act  has  operated  to  restrain.9 


Following  out  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  I  would 
venture  to  propose  that  the  '  requirements  preliminary  to  mar- 
riage '  should  be  entrusted  to  a  civil  officer,  and  that  his  certifi- 
cate or  license  should  be  necessary  before  any  marriage  can  be 
solemnised.  In  the  superintendent-registrar  of  each  district 
we  have  such  an  officer  already  in  existence,  with  a  mode  of 
proceeding  adapted  to  this  very  purpose ;  and  if  any  additional 
safeguards  and  means  of  publicity  seem  desirable  before  grant- 
ing a  certificate  or  license,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their 
being  applied.  In  a  matter  involving  so  many  civil  rights  as 
marriage,  it  is  only  proper  that  the  State  should  exercise  some 
direct  control;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to 
this  being  done  with  respect  to  the  preliminaries  of  marriage, 
which  relate  only  to  subjects  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  courts.  To  make  the  compromise  com- 
plete between  the  rights  of  the  State  and  the  claims  of  reli- 
gious bodies,  which  the  Commissioners  have  aimed  at  effecting, 
and  to  give  due  authority  to  the  former,  which  their  proposals 
under  this  head  have  not  done,  some  such  arrangement  as  that 
now  recommended  seems  essential.  Of  course  the  plan  of 
requiring  a  superintendent-registrar's  certificate  or  license  in 
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all  cases  would  not  interfere  with  the  publication  of  banns  in 
the  Established  Churches  when  desired  by  the  parties,  or  in 
the  places  of  worship  of  other  denominations  when  required 
by  their  particular  discipline  or  usage.  If  such  a  system 
would  not  suit  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  rest  of  the  community  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  deprived  of  the  unquestionable  advantages 
the  plan  would  possess.  The  only  objection  to  introducing  an 
exception  of  this  nature  would  be  that  the  assimilation  of  mar- 
riage laws  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  not  be  so  complete 
as  a  scientific  jurist  would  desire  to  see  effected. 

There  is  another  matter  of  great  importance  as  to  which  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  politic  to  attempt  a  full 
assimilation  of  those  laws.  Notwithstanding  the  confident 
tone  of  the  Report  in  the  proposal  made  for  the  abolition  of 
irregular  marriages  in  Scotland,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  question.  No  method 
short  of  total  abolition  would  render  assimilation  complete  in 
so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned.  These  marriages,  it  must 
be  recollected,  have  been  defended  by  eminent  jurists;  the 
Lord  Justice-General  and  the  Lord-Justice-Clerk — the  former 
of  whom  was  in  the  Commission,  and  the  latter,  then  Lord 
Advocate,  was  examined  as  a  witness — were  both  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  law  as  it  stands,  though  with  some  modifications ; 
and  the  representatives  of  the  three  great  Presbyterian  bodies, 
which  embrace  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
expressed  strong  opinions  against  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
system.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  general 
current  of  opinion  in  Scotland  runs  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  abolish  irre- 
gular marriages  would  excite  an  opposition  in  that  country 
which  might  be  fatal  to  any  measure  for  the  assimilation  of 
the  marriage  laws.  The  imposition  of  a  fine  on  failure  to 
register  such  marriages  within  a  limited  time,  as  proposed  by 
the  Lord-Justice-General,  and  the  suggestion  of  that  learned 
judge  with  respect  to  the  property  of  the  woman  in  the  case  of 
irregular  marriages,  are  proposals  well  deserving  of  every 
attention,  and,  it  may  be,  of  being  adopted.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  P.  Fraser,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  as 
stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission, €  the  imposition 
of  penalties  would  not  create  the  storm  of  rebellion  that  any- 
thing else  would  do  in  Scotland,'  referring  to  the  proposal  to 
make  such  marriages  void  on  non-registration.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evils  arising  from  the  marriage  law 
of  Scotland  have  been  much  lessened  since  the  passing  of 
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•Lord  Brougham's  Act  in  1856,  which  has  virtually  put  an  end 
to  Englishmen  crossing  the  border  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  formerly  afforded,  and  that  even  amongst  persons 
domiciled  in  Scotland  the*  number  of  irregular  marriages 
seems  to  be  gradually  diminishing.  There  is  less  danger  every 
year,  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  of  litigation  with 
respect  to  important  interests  arising  from  any  irregular  mar- 
riages likely  to  be  now  contracted ;  and,  whatever  changes  in 
the  law  might  at  the  present  time  be  introduced,  all  questions 
relating  to  marriages  which  were  irregularly  constituted  before 
such  changes  took  place  would  be  decided  according  to  the 
law  as  it  then  -stood,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  such  mar- 
riages now  give  rise  would  therefore  not  be  entirely  obviated 
for  the  future. 

I  propose  to  make  a  few  observations,  before  concluding,  on 
-die  course  it  is  desirable  to  follow  in  legislating  on  the  subject 
we  are  now  considering.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  as- 
similation of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  less 
oomplete  than  that  which  the  Commissioners  recommend  might 
be  more  easily  effected,  and  made  to  produce  practical  results 
soaroely  less  beneficial.  But  even  with  the  modifications  I 
have  supported,  and  a  few  others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
the  changes  proposed  in  the  Report  would  affect  a  great  variety 
of  interests  and  run  counter  to  many  prejudices.  Eleven 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Report  was  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  upon  it,  or  even 
promised,  by  any  of  the  Ministries  which  have  held  the  reins  of 
power  during  those  years.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  conjec- 
ture what  the  future  is  likely  to  bring  forth,  the  prospect  of 
anything  approaching  to  oomplete  legislation  on  this  subject  is 
distant  and  shadowy.  It  seems  desirable  on  all  accounts  not  to 
attempt  too  much  at  first.  A  gradual  and  somewhat  tenta- 
tive process  is  clearly  that  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  alone  warrant.  The  true  plan  would  be,  to  begin 
with  those  fundamental  provisions  recommended  in  the  Report, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  existing  practice  in  the  constitution  of  marriage.  To 
these  might  be  added  a  few  provisions  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  some  evils  now  justly  complained  of.  The  heads 
for  such  a  Bill  as  I  propose  would  be  as  follows: — 

No  marriage  to  be  declared  void  which  has  been  regularly 
celebrated,  (1)  on  the  ground  that  any  preliminary  require- 
ments have  not  . been  duly  observed ;  or  (2)  on  aoeount  of  any 
defect  in  t}ie  orders,  title,  or  authority  of  the  person  officiating 
ds facto;  or  (3)  on  *ny  ground  connected  with  the  religions  pro* 
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fession  or  belief  of  both  or  either  of  the  parties  thereto,  at  or 
before  the  time  of  the  marriage,  all  penalties  being  of  coarse 
abolished ;  or  (4),  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  add,  on  account 
of  any  wrong  statement  of  the  name  of  one  party  or  the  names 
of  both  parties,  whether  arising  accidentally  or  wilfully.  It 
might  then  be  provided  (5)  that  the  ministers  of  all  registered 
chapels  in  England  should  record  each  marriage  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church ;  (6)  that  mar- 
riages in  Dissenting  chapels  in  Scotland  should  be  allowed  to 
take  place  on  the  certificate  or  license  of  the  superintendent- 
registrar,  as  in  England;  and  it  might  be  also  desirable  to 
provide  (7)  that  the  plan  of  preliminary  requirements  pro- 
posed in  the  Report  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  Roman 
Catholic  marriages  in  Ireland ;  and  (8)  that  marriages  in  the 
registrar's  office,  as  provided  for  in  England  and  Ireland, 
should  be  introduced  into  Scotland. 


moderate  and  safe,  and  would  prepare  the  way  for  other  changes 
which  would  more  effectually  advance  the  assimilation  of  the 
marriage  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  the  notices 
given  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
the  subject  will  probably  receive  some  public  attention  during 
next  year.  The  discussion  in  this  place  which  is  now  to  follow 
will,  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  throw  much  light  on 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Laughton)  said : — I  think  that  every  minister  of 
every  religion  should  be  empowered  to  solemnise  the  marriages  of  those  of 
his  own  persuasion.  Indeed,  it  is  not  quite  out  of  place  to  remark  here 
that  the  fact  that  the  penalty  of  transportation  can  still  be  incurred  by 
clergymen  for  any  mis-statement  which  they  may  make  in  the  register 
of  marriages  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  Parliament  should  be 
called.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  at  a 
time  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the 
marriage  register  in  order  that  estates  might  not  pass  into  wrong 
hands,  but  the  difficulty  has  now  been  provided  for  in  another  way  by 
every  clergyman  being  compelled  to  send  his  register  of  marriages  to 
the  chief  registry  in  London  once  in  three  months.  This  being  the 
case,  I  humbly  submit  that  the  penalty  of  transportation  might  be 
abolished  as  regards  this  offence,  and  commuted  into  one  or  two  years9 
imprisonment.  Then  with  regard  to  the  hours  within  which  mar- 
'xiages  can  be  solemnised,  I  think  that  the  present  restrictions  should 
be  in  some  degree  relaxed.  The  present  canonical  hotirs  were  fixed  to 
irccord  with  the  hours  of  mass  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  order 
that  the  marriages  might  have  the  sanction,  of  a  sacrament  in  coin 
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nection  with  the  mass.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  deacon  of  the 
Church  of  England  can,  itince  the  Reformation,  solemnise  a  marriage, 
and  with  the  license  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  any  place  or 
hour. 

The  Chairman  :  He  must  have  a  special  license. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Emerton  (Christ  Church,  Oxford):  The  remarks  of  the 
learned  doctor  as  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law,  in  cases  where  a 
clergyman  makes  any  mistake  in  registering  a  marriage,  were  by  no 
means  uncalled  for.  In  the  case  of  B.  v.  Giles  a  clergyman  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  rendered  himself  liable  to  fourteen  years'  trans- 
portation for  having  committed  an  error  in  an  entry  in  the  marriage 
register,  and  was  thought  to  be  dealt  with  very  leniently  in  being 
sentenced  only  to  one  year's  imprisonment  without  hard  labour.  I 
fully  admit  that  the  marriage  laws  are  very  difficult  to  understand. 
•  Novelists  are  seldom  very  good  lawyers,  but  their  writings  furnish 
trustworthy  evidence  of  the  impression  as  ta  the  stale  of  the  law  cur- 
rent among  well-educated  people;  and  one  of  the  most  common 
incidents  in  novels  is  a  marriage  rendered  invalid  by  a  person  per- 
forming the  ceremony  who  was  not  in  fact  in  holy  orders.  But  Lord 
Campbell,  in  R.  v.  Millis,  laid  it  down  explicitly  that  such  a  marriage 
would  be  valid ;  and  I  think  that  if  one  of  the  parties  were  ignorant 
of  the  mock  character  of  the  person  officiating,  the  marriage  would  be 
binding. 

The  Chairuan  :  That  is  undoubted  law.  It  was  settled  in  Lord 
Hawke's  case. 

Mr.  Emerton  :  I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman 
agrees  with  my  own ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  state  of  the  law  is  not 
generally  known. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Toole  (Manchester)  :  In  the  first  Paper  which  was 
read,  the  writer  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  clergyman  being  com- 
pelled to  perform  the  religious  ceremony  of  marriage  in  all  cases  where  the 
civil  marriage  had  taken  place.  I  think  that  such  an  alteration  in  the  law 
would  be  extremely  injurious  and  wrong.  In  a  recent  instance,  where, 
after  the  publication  of  the  banns,  I  discovered  that  the  intended 
husband  was  already  a  married  man,  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  per- 
form the  ceremony  until  he  had  given  me  proof  of  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  whereupon  he  went  away  in  indignation  and  declared  that 
he  would  be  married  in  spite  of  me.  In  such  a  case,  if  he  had  first 
had  recourse  to  the  civil  registrar,  who  would  not  know,  or  be  bound 
to  ascertain,  anything  about  him,  I  should  incur  some  penalty  under 
this  suggested  law  if  I  refused  to  minister  to  his  adultery  by  the 
solemnities  of  religion,  while  I  knew  at  the  time  that  I  was  doing  so. 
One  alteration,  however,  in  the  existing  law  I  think  would  be  bene- 
ficial. Under  the  present  law,  where  people  have  lived  together  for 
many  years  without  the  fact  of  their  not  being  married  being  known 
to  their  friends,  we  cannot  now  marry  them  without  necessarily 
rendering  them  liable  to  exposure.  If  rich,  they  have  a  means  of 
avoiding  this;  but  if  too  poor  to  afford  the  purchase  of  this  legal  ex- 
emption, the  exposure  is  inevitable.  I  think  that  that  is  a  state  of 
things  that  ought  not  to  be  continued.   Extracts  have  been  read  from 
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a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Cardinal  Manning,  and  alleged  discrepancies 
between  bis  statements  and  the  law  of  France  have  been  pointed  out. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  such 
discrepancies  exist.  In  France  parties  are  bound  to  go  before  the 
civil  officer  previously  to  the  religious  ceremony,  and  that  marriage 
is  civilly  but  not  sacredly  bindidg;  but  in  England  that  difficulty  is 
avoided  by  having  .the  registrar  present  during  the  religious  ceremony. 
In  France,  when  the  parties  are  married  before  the  civil  registrar  alone, 
without  the  religious  ceremony  being  performed,  the  marriage  is  void 
in  the  eves  of  the  Church,  because  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
is  the  jaw  of  the  Church  there  now,  as  it  was  the  law  of  France 
before  the  Revolution.  That  decree  was  made  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  evil  that  afflicted  Europe  at  the  time — namely,  the  practice 
of  clandestine  marriages. 

The  Chairman  :  Those  marriages  were  good  in  the  eyes  of  the 
State,  but  were  simply  legalised  concubinage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Toole  :  I  say  that  a  marriage  before  the  sacra- 
ment comes  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  because  that 
fact  is  forgotten  that  so  much  misunderstanding  has  arisen. 

Dr.  Waddilovb:  I  wish  to  give  an  explanation  on  one  point. 
What  I  intended  to  say  was  that  whereas  Cardinal  Manning  says  that 
when  Roman  Catholics  are  married  before  a  registrar  the  Church 
would  not  recognise  their  marriage  or  give  it  a  religious  sanction,  the 
law  of  France  is  that  the  clergyman  must  perform  the  religious  cere- 
mony, although  the  parties  have  previously  entered  into  the  civil  con- 
tract. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Toole  :  I  have  already  stated  that  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  was  pronounced  and  was  promulgated  in  France 
with  the  object  of  putting  a  stop  to  clandestine  marriages,  and  this 
country,  not  then  being  at  war  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  accepted  the 
decree  also.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  France,  the  revolu- 
tionary party  sought  to  destroy  the  influence  of  religion  by  rendering 
marriage  a  civil  instead  of  a  religious  ceremony.  I  am  confident  of 
this,  that  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  our  principles,  we  shall  offer  no  objection  to  a  form  of  civil 
registration  of  marriages,  and  that  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  in  anything  that  will  conduce  to  its  benefit  and 
to  the  interests  of  morality.  1 

Mr.  W.  Griffith  (London) :  We  find  one  system  of  marriage  law 
works  well  in  England,  another  works  well  in  Scotland,  and  a  third 
works  well  in  Ireland,  and  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  very  dangerous 
experiment  to  attempt  to  impose  any  one  of  those  systems  upon  the 
three  kingdoms.  When  we  attempt  to  assimilate  the  law  of  the  three 
countries  relating  to  marriage,  we  must  also  attempt  to  assimilate  their 
laws  relating  to  divorce,  which  in  present  circumstances  is  utterly 
hopeless.  But  although  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  uniformity  in  the  laws 
of  the  three  countries,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  take  whatever 
is  best  in  the  law  of  one  country  and  ingraft  it  upon  the  laws  of  the 
others.   Thus  I  think  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  in  this  country  the 
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principle  of  the  Sootch  law  that  marriage  legitimises  the  children  born 
before  it,  we  should  have  less  crime  and  less  sin.  The  State  looks 
upon  the  contract  of  marriage  as  a  source  of  legitimacy,  and  its  regis- 
tration as  a  source  of  evidence  that  will  regulate  the  devolution  of  pro- 
perty. For  my  own  part  I  am  in  favour  of  a  religious  ceremony  being 
performed  in  all  cases,  but  unfortunately  there  are  large  classes  who 
are  opposed  to  that  view.  In  conclusion,  I  may  express  my  opinion 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  allow  those  who  have  entered  into  the 
civil  contract  of  marriage,  and  desire  to  have  it  sanctioned  by  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  to  do  so. 

Miss  Downing  (London)  :  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  marriages  between  English  women  and 
foreigners,  because  I  understand  that  even  in  cases  where  an  English 
woman  has  complied  with  all  the  forms  of  the  English  marriage  law,  it 
may  be  doubtful  in  some  cases  whether  she  is  legally  married.  I 
think,  therefore,  it  would  be  desirable  that  Parliament  should  contrive 
some  security  for  the  woman  in  such  cases.  I  think  that  something 
might  be  done  by  the  Congress  that  is  about  to  sit  to  secure  something 
like  an  international  marriage  law.  With  regard  to  the  children  born 
before  marriage,  their  interests  as  third  and  as  innocent  parties  should 
be  looked  after  principally ;  and  when  people  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
enter  into  these  irregular  relationships  the  State  should  devise  some 
system  under  which  subsequent  marriage  should  legitimise  their  off- 
spring. 

Miss  Becker  (Manchester) :  In  considering  the  question  of  the 
assimilation  of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  three  kingdoms,  our  object 
should  be  not  to  take  the  law  of  one  of  the  three  and  force  it  upon  the 
rest,  but  to  examine  the  laws  of  all  three  with  the  view  of  making  the 
best  law  for  the  three  kingdoms  out  of  the  whole.  I  would  suggest 
further  that  special  precautions  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  children.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  girl  of  four- 
teen years  of  age,  having  been  enticed  away  from  her  home,  and  the 
banns  having  been  published,  was  legitimately  married  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  her  parents.  It  is  most  undesirable  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  continue  to  exist. 

The  President  (Sir  Travers  Twiss) :  You  are  aware  that  the  law 
deals  very  severely  at  present  with  a  man  who  carries  away  a  girl 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  without  the  consent  of  her  father,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  girl  that  the  marriage 
should  be  dissolved  in  all  such  cases.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  man 
committing  such  an  offence  is  not  only  liable  to  punishment,  but  he 
may  be  deprived  of  all  interest  in  her  property.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
Common  Law  of  England,  we  find  that  girls  and  boys  were  entitled  to 
marry  each  other  as  soon  as  they  were  by  nature  capable  of  entering 
into  such  a  contract,  and  that  the  limitation  of  age  which  now  exists 
is  the  creation  of  statute  law. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Christie  (Manchester) :  We  shall  all  agree  that 
the  marriage  laws  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  in  great  con- 
fusion^ and  that  we  are  bound  to  do  something  as  soon  as  possible  to 
pat  an  end  to  that  confusion.   Whether  we  can  do  everything  now  is 
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another  question.  For  .  my  own  part  I  do  not  think  we  can.  Dr. 
WaddiWe's  Paper  points  out  a  course  which,  leaving  out  the  question 
of  the  religious  sanction  to  marriage,  would  provide  for  the  difficulty 
by  establishing  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  a  uniform  system  of 
civil  marriage.  The  main  objection  to  that  proposal  is  of  course  the. 
religious  question.  I  do  not  think  that  much  objection  would  be 
made  to  the  proposal  in  Scotland,  but  undoubtedly  die  objection  that! 
would  be  made  to  it  in  Ireland  would  be  insuperable  at  present, 
because  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  that  country 
would  not  allow  the  members  of  their  flocks  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
When  we  come  to  England,  I  agree  with  the  previous  speaker  that  we 
do  not  require  any  alteration  of  the  marriage  laws  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  persons  authorised  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  or  the  places: 
where  that  ceremony  may  be  performed.  But  when  we  come  to  Scot* 
land  and  Ireland,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation  when 
a  most  eminent  judge  tells  us  that  large  numbers  of  persons  in  Scot- 
land do  not  know  whether  they  are  married  or  not  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  to  the  meeting  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  on 
this  point  are  most  admirable.  They  do  not  go  the  length  of  suggest- 
ing that  civil  marriages  should  be  made  compulsory  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  they  do  point  to  reforms  which  would  do  much 
to  do  away  with  the  great  abuses  which  undoubtedly  do  exist  in  the 
marriage  laws  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  I  am,  however,  not  able  to 
agree  with  the  recommendations  on  one  point,  which  I  admit  is  a  very 
difficult  one.  The  Commissioners  recommended  that  the  ministers  of 
every  denomination  should  be  at  liberty  to  solemnise  marriages  in  their 
respective  churches  and  chapels,  to  be  duly  registered  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  act  as  civil  registrars.  I  should  prefer  that  the  marriage 
laws  of  England  should  be  left  as  they  are,  and  that  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  the  presence  of  a  civil  registrar  should  be  required  at  all  mar- 
riages. Then  comes  the  question  of  the  improper  registration  of  mar- 
riages. The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  liable  to  very  severe, 
punishment  if  they  wilfully  violate  the  law ;  but  public  feeling  con- 
siders that  the  penalties  imposed  are  too  severe,  and  the  consequence 
is  they  are  never  enforced.  The  punishment  for  the  offence  ought  to 
be  light,  and  such  as  the  public  feeling  of  the  country  would  support 
the  enforcement  of.  As  to  assimilating  the  marriage  laws  of  England 
and  Scotland,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Scotch  doctrine,  that 
mere  consent  constitutes  a  marriage,  extended  to  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  give  every  facility  for  legitimising  the  children 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents.  On  that  point  we  might 
learn,  much  from  the  law  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Scotland.  In  spite 
of  the  disagreeable  position  in  which  it  would  place  the  parents,  I 
think  that  some  public  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  children  should 
be  made  before  they  were  recognised  by  the  law  as  legitimate.  In  my 
opinion  the  great  objection  to  marriage  by  banns  or  before  the  re- 
gistear  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  publicity.  There  should  be 
greater  publicity  of  the  fact  of  marriage,  and  greater  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  those  who  perform  the  ceremony. 

The  Rev.  Sr.  Geobge  Kbbr,  M.A.  (Staincliflfe) :  With  regard  to  the 
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publication  of  banns,  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  away  with 
the  oral  part  altogether,  and  to  put  the  names  of  the  parties  upon  the 
church  door  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  marriages 
before  the  registrar.    The  lists  of  names  in  the  case  of  banns  at  church 
and  at  the  registrar's  office  should  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  passers 
by  on  week  days  as  well  as  on  Sundays.    When  not  by  banns,  every 
incumbent  should  be  made  a  surrogate  for  his  own  parish,  using  one 
simple  form  of  license  and  stamp,  and  accountable  to  the  principal 
surrogate  for  all  he  issues.   When  the  marriage  is  by  banns,  and  the 
parties  are  strangers  to  me,  I  send  my  clerk  to  see  whether  one  or 
both  live  at  th.e  address  given  and  are  in  my  parish.    I  propose  that 
when  parties  present  themselves  before  the  registrar  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  he  too  should  be  compelled  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries 
before  publishing  their  names.   I  am  in  &vour  of  extending  the  hours 
during  which  marriages  can  be  solemnised  in  church  to  any  part  of 
the  day,  which  would  also  be  a  social  advantage  to  the  middle  and 
working  classes.  Registrars  should  be  persons  of  some  dignity,  and 
not  selected  from  amongst  the  inferior  class  of  tradespeople.   I  think 
that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Section  were  to  take  into  consideration 
the  extremely  early  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  may  contract  a  valid 
marriage.   It  is  believed  that  under  the  present  marriage  laws  of 
England  a  girl  of  twelve  and  a  boy  of  fourteen  may  contract  a  valid 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  In  France,  and  in  some 
other  continental  countries,  persons  must  have  attained  a  much  greater 
age  before  they  can  contract  a  legal  marriage.    Some  uniform  system 
of  queries  to  be  filled  up  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  before  any 
publication  at  church  or  at  the  register  office  is  made,  so  as  to  give 
time  to  test  the  truth  of  the  facts  before  marriage  takes  place. 

Dr.  Waddilovi,  in  reply,  said  his  principal  suggestion  was  that  a 
civil  ceremony  of  marriage  should  be  had  in  all  cases  first,  leaving  it 
to  the  parties  themselves  to  choose  their  own  particular  form  of  religious 
ceremony  afterwards.  He  foresaw,  however,  that  much  opposition  to 
the  proposal  would  come  from  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  fully  admitted 
the  inconvenience  of  the  present  rule  that  allowed  persons  to  marry  at  so 
early  an  age  before  they  could  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
oontract  they  were  about  to  enter  into. 

The  President  (Sir  Travers  Twiss) :  The  proposition  before  us 
is:  Should  the  marriage  laws  of  the  three  kingdoms  be  assimilated? 
Primd  facie  the  answer  to  this  proposition  would  be  in  the  affirmative; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  wish  to  do  a  thing,  and  another  to  consider  all  the 
elements  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Marriage  Laws  which  sat  from  1865  to  1868,  and 
we  found  this  to  be  the  condition  of  things.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  assimilating  those  laws  as  regarded  England,  but  in  Ireland  we  had 
to  contend  with  the  religious,  and  in  Scotland  with  the  moral,  difficulty. 
Doubtless,  as  regards  Scotland,  the  moral  question  may  be  overoome, 
but  the  religious  question  in  Ireland  is  so  difficult  to  touch  and  deal 
with,  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  feeling  that  if  the  mountain 
would  not  come  to  Mahomed,  Mahomed  must  go  to  the  mountain, 
drew  up  their  report  in  a  manner  that  might  not  be  unacceptable  to 
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the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  In  other  words,  they  recommended 
that  marriages  might  take  place  either  before  a  religious  minister  or 
before  a  civil  authority.  The  proposition,  however,  which  I  thought 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  protest  against  was  that  the  person  who  had 
authorised  the  marriage  should  also  be  entitled  to  solemnise  it  They 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  distinct  persons.  A  special  licence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will  warrant  a  marriage  being  celebrated  in 
England  at  any  place  and  at  any  hour,  so  that  under  such  licences  the 
marriages  of  some  of  our  high  nobility  take  place  at  their  own  houses, 
and  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Ordinary  marriages,  however,  must  take 
place  before  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  this  is  a  practice  which  may 
be  traced,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
mass  is  always  performed  before  that  hour.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
great  difficulty  which  we  have  to  contend  with  in  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Their  Church  considers  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament, 
with  which  the  State  has  no  concern  whatever,  and  they  do  not  jtermit 
the  State  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  authorisation  of  the  marriage 
by  means  of  a  certificate  or  licence,  or  to  require  the  registration  of  it 
after  it  has  taken  place.  We  had  before  us  the  opinion  of  a  very 
intelligent  and  eminent  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dr. 
Moriarty,  who  told  us  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  not  permit  the 
State  to  interfere  with  their  marriages,  and  he  further  told  us  that  they 
were  strong  enough  to  defy  the  State ;  and  that  the  clergy  had  only  to  say 
to  Irishmen, '  Don't  obey  the  law,'  to  secure  their  willing  disobedience 
to  it.  Now  as  to  the  question  of  registration  in  former  times,  the 
Church  register  books  in  this  country  were  not  legal  evidence  of  a 
marriage,  but  in  1812  a  statute  was  passed  which  made  them  so— as 
being  public  books  kept  in  the  Church.  Amongst  the  Roman  Catholics, 
however,  the  register  book  is  the  personal  property  of  the  priest,  and 
when  he  goes  away  he  takes  the  book  with  him.  A  plan,  however,  has 
been  recently  adopted  in  Ireland  of  sending  a  copy  of  the  register  to 
the  doctor  of  the  parish  dispensary,  and  the  clergy  now  take  care  that 
it  is  so  sent  in  all  cases.  The  parish  dispensary  is  very  different  in 
Ireland  from  what  it  is  here,  because  in  that  country  the  parish 
doctor  is  looked  upon  as  a  general  friend.  Turning  to  the  case  of  the 
4  Queen  v.  Millis,'  the  question  raised  was  as  to  the  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage between  a  Presbyterian  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
without  the  presence  of  a  minister  canonically  ordained.  The  man  after- 
wards married  a  second  time,  and  the  question  was  whether  under  the 
statute  law  he  was  guilty  of  bigamy.  The  Irish  Court  of  King's  Bench 
ruled  that  he  was  not,  and  on  appeal,  the  House  of  Lords  being  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  affirmed.  The  question 
raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case  turned  upon  an  Act  of  King 
Edgar,  which  the  Lords  held  to  be  the  statute  law  of  England.  But  if 
we  go  back  to  the  time  of  some  of  the  earlier  kings,  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly find  that  marriages  did  take  place  in  this  country  without 
the  presence  of  a  priest ;  because  we  find  that  it  is  directed  in  the 
case  of  second  marriages  that  the  mass  priest  is  not  to  attend  to  give 
his  benediction,  although  the  marriage  itself  was  held  to  be  perfectly 
valid ;  and  this  direction  was  intelligible  on  the  ground  that  marriage 
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is  a  sacrament  of  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  that  it  was  the  con- 
science of  the  parties,  not  the  benediction  of  the  priest,  which  made 
the  ceremony  a  sacrament.  The  position  of  the  registrar  abroad  in  the 
case  of  civil  marriages  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection  as  it  is  in 
this  country.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  a  system  of  communes, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  burgomaster,  its  two  sheriffs,  and  its  common 
councilmen.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  of  the  sheriffs  to  attend  at  the  civil 
marriages,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  important  personages  of  the 
commune  is  invariably  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  civil  marriage. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Hotel  De  Ville  at  Brussels,  I  have  seen  three  or 
four  parties  at  a  time  waiting  their  turn  to  be  married,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  that  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  anybody.  The  civil  marriage 
is  thought  of  great  importance  abroad,  and  the  law  directs  that  it  shall 
precede  the  religious  ceremony.  The  Roman  Catholics,  however,  have 
thought  fit  in  this  country  to  forbid  members  of  their  Church  going 
before  a  civil  registrar  at  all.  They  have  even  gone  beyond  that, 
because,  whereas  the  old  law  was  that  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  between 
a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  the  religious  ceremony  should  be 
performed  first  in  a  Church  of  England  church,  and  then  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church ;  in  the  case  of  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  who  is  about 
to  marry  a  Protestant,  they  now  forbid  her  having  her  marriage  solem- 
nised in  a  Church  of  England  church  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  degree 
of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  clergyman  for  errors  made  in  the 
register,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  where  incorrect  entries  are 
made  fraudulently,  the  clergyman  ought  not  to  be  punished.  I  must, 
however,  admit  that  seven  years'  penal  servitude  is  far  too  heavy  a 
punishment  for  such  an  offence.  Unless  both  parties  are  privy  to  the 
fraud,  however,  we  do  not  declare  the  marriage  invalid.  It  is  certainly 
of  great  importance  to  ascertain,  in  cases  of  the  marriage  of  foreigners 
with  Englishwomen  in  this  country,  whether  the  marriage  is  good  in 
the  country  of  the  husband.  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  Courts 
abroad  will  apply  to  the  Code  Napoleon  a  more  generous  interpretation, 
and  will  not  enforce  a  penalty  against  an  innocent  Englishwoman  who 
has  married  a  Frenchman  in  this  country,  unless  there  has  been  a  clear 
intention  to  evade  the  law.  The  matter  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance, because  the  question  may  be  raised  at  any  time  when  the 
husband  returns  to  France.  Now  that  there  is  such  unrestricted  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  diplomatically.  I  am  myself  in  favour  of  liberty  of  marriage, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  greater  liberty  in  that  respect  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other,  while  the  restrictions  that  do  exist  are  such  as  are 
calculated  to  ensure  the  safety  of  all  parties.  Touching  upon  the 
question  of  subsequent  marriage  legitimising  the  children  born  pre- 
viously to  it,  I  may  mention  that  subsequent  marriage  did  not  legi- 
timise the  children  according  to  the  old  law  of  England,  and  that  it 
was  in  vain  attempted  by  the  bishops  to  alter  that  law  at  the  Council  of 
Morton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  when  the  Barons  said — "Nolwnms 
leges  AngUm  mvtare"  In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think 
that  the  discussion  of  this  question  has  been  without  advantage  and 
interest. 
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What  Action  should  be  taken  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Copyright?   By  C.  H.  E.  Cabmichael,  MJL 

THE  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  British  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Copyright  has  been  hailed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  affording  ground  for  a  fresh  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  international  protection  of  the  rights  of  authors. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  perhaps  to  some  of  us  rather  surprising  to 
note  the  considerable  unanimity  of  approval  which  seems  to 
have  been  hitherto  accorded  to  the  Report  among  our  Conti- 
nental neighbours.  It  has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
praise  by  such  eminent  writers  as  M.  Edmond  About,  and  in 
such  representative  gatherings  as  the  Paris  and  London  Inter- 
national Literary  Congresses  of  1878  and  1879.  I  must 
confess  to  some  little  doubt  whether  the  '  liberality '  for  which 
the  Report  has  been  praised  by  our  foreign  brethren  is  not  to 
a  certain  extent  the  creature  of  their  own  imagination.  Still, 
making  all  deductions  for  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  basis  for  fresh  exertions 
is  considered  to  have  been  laid.  The  excitement  thus  given 
to  a  renewed  vigour  of  agitation  in  favour  of  copyright  legis- 
lation is,  no  doubt,  increased  by  the  fact  that  there  happens  to 
be  a  coincident,  or  nearly  coincident,  uprising  of  strong 
feeling  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States.  This  feeling  was 
borne  witness  to  at  the  recent  London  Conference  of  the 
Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  by  the  weighty  statements  of  the  Hon.  John  Jay  and 
General  Grant  Wilson.  Mr.  Jay,  indeed,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  present  would  be  a  favourable  time  for  bring- 
ing the  question  before  the  notice  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  this  opinion, 
coming  from  so  distinguished  a  quarter,  is  entitled  to  very 
serious  attention.  Of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  inter- 
national agreement,  the  work  of  those  who  are  labouring  for 
that  end  would  be  only  partly  accomplished  by  a  concord 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  to  which  we 
should  feel  glad  to  have  contributed  any  share  by  keeping  the 
discussion  open  on  die  Continent  and  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  question  6f  the  duration  to  be  agreed  upon  for  copy- 
right U  one  which  necessarily  meets  us  on  the  threshold  of  our 
inquiries,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  among  the  most 
keenly  contested  points  in  a  subject  which  is  .  full  of  conflicts 
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alike  of  law  and  of  opinion.  Facts  show  that  the  tendency  of 
modern  legislation  is  generally  favourable  to  increasing  the 
term  of  duration ;  and  there  is  on  the  Continent,  if  I  may  judge 
by  the  resplutions  passed  in  recent  International  Congresses 
which  I  have  attended,  a  large  school  in  favour  of  perpetuity. 
From  the  views  of  this  school  I  personally  dissent  altogether, 
after  having  listened  carefully  to  all  the  arguments  which  its 
members  advance.  Many  of  these  arguments,  as  I  heard 
them  supported  in  Paris  at  the  first  International  Literary 
Congress,  were  of  considerable  apparent  force,  and  sometimes 
of  remarkable  subtlety.  The  discussions  which  I  then  heard 
would  have  amply  sufficed,  if  necessary,  to  assure  anyone  of 
the  forensic  ability  of  the  members  of  the  French  Bar,  by 
whom  they  were  principally  conducted,  but  they  left  me  un- 
convinced on  the  main  point  at  issue.  I  therefore  cannot  but 
regret  to  find  that  Mr.  Eaton  Drone,  of  New  York,  in  his* 
recent  valuable  contribution  to  the  legal  literature  of  copy- 
right,1 ranges  himself  among  the  partisans  of  perpetuity- 
There  is,  I  think,  one  State,  and  one  only,  in  the  civilised 
world,  which  admits  the  perpetuity  of  copyright,  viz.  Mexico* 
So  little  practical  effect,  however,  is  produced  by  this  solitary 
recognition,  that  it  generally  passes  unnoticed,  and  escaped  the 
research  of  Professor  Leone  Levi,  in  his  Paper  on  Copyright, 
read  before  the  Guildhall  Conference,  in  which  he  disposed  of 
the  theory  of  perpetuity  by  the  argument  that  in  fact  it  was 
nowhere  admitted.    Substantially,  this  is  true  enough  for  his 

Surpose  and  mine;  but  a  long  stride  has  been  taken  in  the 
irection  of  perpetuity  by  the  latest  Spanish  legislation,  which 

fives  eighty  years  beyond  the  author's  life.  I  believe  this  to 
e  the  greatest  extent  of  duration  at  present  admitted  in  any 
European  State.  Its  effects,  I  should  remark,  are  not  con- 
fined to  Europe,  for  they  extend  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
beyond  sea.  Practically,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
much  concerned  with  Cuba  at  one  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  at  the  other. 

Everywhere,  however,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  towards 
increasing  the  term  of  copyright.  To  take  an  example  from 
one  of  our  nearest  neighbours:  in  France  the  copyright, 
which  in  1778  ended  with  the  author's  life,  now  extends  to 
fifty  years  after  his  death.  In  Belgium  the  proposal  now 
before  the  Chambers  would  give  a  similar  duration;  being  an 
increase  of  thirty  years,  at  one  stroke,  upon  the  existing  period. 
The  project  before  the  Dutch  Chambers  would  give  fifty  years 

1  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Property  in  In  teUectual  Production*  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  By  Eaton  S.  Drone.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1879. 
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from  registration ;  though  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
author  will,  in  any  case,  retain  copyright  throughout  life. 
The  period  proposed,  therefore,  applies  practically  to  cases  in 
which  the  author's  life  shall  not  last  so  long  as  fifty  years  from 
registration.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  Spanish,  Belgian,  and 
Dutch  legislations  because  they  afford  us  an  insight  into  the 
most  recent  manifestations  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Conti- 
nental Governments — a  part  of  the  subject  which  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  are  bound  to  keep  in  mind  in  any  general  con- 
sideration of  this  question. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  propose  a  definite  period  which 
might  have  a  chance  of  uniting  the  extremely  various  views 
embodied  in  existing  European  legislations.  I  am  myself 
inclined  to  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  the  term  of 
fifty  years  beyond  the  author's  life,  adopted  by  the  Brussels 
International  Literary  Congress  in  1858,  as  that  which  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  least  difficult  of  embodiment  in  International 
Conventions,  if  it  were  first  accepted  as  the  term  of  our  own 
municipal  law.  The  Koyal  Commission  has  suggested  thirty 
years;  I  would  extend  this  to  fifty.  Then,  I  think,  there 
would  be  such  an  exact  accord  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  Russia  that  other  countries  would  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  adopt  the  same  period.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  question  of  a  few  years,  more  or  less,  would  be  likely 
to  create  any  difficulty  with  the  United  States.  Rather  do  I 
believe  that  our  American  brethren  would  prefer  to  adopt  the 
period  which  placed  them  in  harmony  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  European  States.  Failing  such  an  agreement,  however, 
there  remains  the  ground  ordinarily  taken  up,  viz.  that  of 
allowing  to  aliens  the  same  duration  of  copyright  as  they 
would  have  in  their  own  country.  If  we  are  content  with  this 
view,  we  have  simply  to  find  out  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
duration  in  a  given  country,  and  apply  it  to  the  case  in  point. 
I  have  assumed,  though  not  perhaps  expressly  stated,  a  view 
which  may  or  may  not  be  considered  tenable,  viz.  that,  look- 
ing at  copyright  as  an  international  question,  one  of  the 
courses  which  might  be  adopted  would  be  to  have  a  special 
term  for  the  duration  of  copyright,  internationally,  without 
reference  to  the  term  allowed  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
several  States.  It  would  then  only  be  necessary  to  embody 
this  period  in  conventions,  without  seeking  to  make  any  alter- 
ation in  existing  municipal  law.  This  is,  indeed,  my  reading 
of  Clause  58  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Manners, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  an  impossible  solution  of  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  very  considerable  differences  as  to 
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duration  of  copyright  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  civilised 
world.  But,  whether  the  solution  thus  suggested  be  accepted 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  harm,  and  there  may  be  much  good,  in 
approximating  our  period  of  copyright  to  that  of  the  largest 
number  of  States,  which  have  adopted,  or  are  in  process  of 
adopting,  a  common  period.  Therefore,  in  any  case,  I  hold 
myself  justified  in  standing  by  my  suggestion  of  the  author's 
life,  and  fifty  years  after  his  death.  It  is  not  unfrequentiy 
urged  as  an  objection  to  taking  the  author's  life  into  consider- 
ation in  regard  to  copyright,  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  given  author  is  alive,  and  who  has  inherited  his 
rights  if  he  be  dead,  imposes  too  heavy  a  task  upon  those  who 
may  wish  to  republish  or  translate  his  works.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that,  if  the  principle  be  a  true  one  that  the  author's 
protection  should  at  any  rate  last  for  his  lifetime,  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  whether  he  is  alive  may  be  met,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  met  at  the  present  day.  But  I  may  go  further, 
and  bring  to  your  notice  what  I  believe  to  be  a  valuable 
suggestion  recently  made  in  the  c  Revue  G6n6rale  du  Droit,' 1 
by  an  able  French  writer  on  Copyright,  M.  Fliniaux,  an  ad- 
vocate practising  before  the  Council  of  State  and  Court  of 
Cassation,  and  the  author  of  a  very  useful  Treatise  on  Lite- 
rary and  Artistic  Copyright.  M.  Fliniaux  urges  a  point 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  new  to  some  of  us,  viz.  that  we  mav 
take  a  hint  from  Japanese  copyright  law.  The  text  which 
he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  argument  is  that  of  Art. 
21  of  the  Japanese  Law  on  Literary  Property  of  1875,  and  it 
runs  thus :  '  Every  copy  of  a  work  shall  bear  the  name  and 
residence  (domicile)  of  the  author  or  publisher,  and  the  date  of 
the  declaration  or  authorisation.  Where  the  right  of  exclusive 
ownership  shall  have  been  transmitted  by  an  absolute  or  partial 
sale,  or  by  succession,  every  copy  shall  bear  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  acquirer,  whether  part  or  entire  owner,  or  of 
the  heir.'  It  may  seem  that  in  citing  this  text  I  am  going 
very  far  East  for  a  principle  of  "Western  legislation.  But  1 
suppose  we  do  not  object  to  taking  a  good  hint  from  any  quar- 
ter;  and,  in  regard  to  the  special  case  of  this  Japanese  law, 
M.  Fliniaux  suggests  that  it  had  probably  more  of  a  French 
origin  than  might  be  supposed.  It  is  certain  that  a  distin- 
guished French  jurist,  M.  Gustave  Boissonade,  Agr£g6  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris,  was  engaged 
for  some  years  as  a  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  Japan,  and 
it  is  very  probably  to  his  influence  that  M.  Fliniaux  points. 

1  Jan.-Ftb.,  and  March-April,  1SX0.  Paris :  B.  Thochu  > 
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The  shape,  however,  in  which  this  phase  of  Western  influence 
upon  Eastern  nations  may,  it  is  suggested,  react  upon  the 
West,  is  somewhat  different  from  the  shape  which  it  bears 
under  the  shadow  of  Fusi-Yama.  What  M.  Fliniaux  proposes 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  a  return  towards  the  older  prac- 
tice of  his  own  country.  Before  the  legislation  of  1791  and 
1793,  in  the  dayB  of  the  c  Privilege  du  Boi,'  every  work  pub- 
lished in  France  bore  a  precise  statement  on  its  front  of  the 
extent  of  the  privilege  conceded,  in  the  words  of  the  privilege 
itself,  which  it  reprinted.  It  is  proposed  by  M.  Fliniaux,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  at  present  admitted  to  be  atten- 
dant upon  ascertaining  the  necessary  particulars  respecting  the 
author's  life,  and  the  devolution  of  his  rights,  that  every  work 
shall  bear  one  or  other  of  the  two  simple  formulae :  '  Bights  of 
the  author's  successors  not  yet  opened ; '  '  Bights  of  author's 
successors  opened  at  such  a  date.'  I  am  not  sure  that  yet 
simpler  formulae  might  not  be  suggested  in  the  following 
terms :  '  Author's  rights  subsisting'  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
author ;  '  Bights  of  author's  heirs  commenced  at  such  a  date ; ' 
or  'Rights  of  author's  heirs  subsisting  for  so  many  years;9 
altering  the  number  on  each  successive  edition  where  neces- 
sary, unless  it  be  deemed  simpler  to  place  on  record  once  for 
all  '  Bights  of  heirs  for  so  many  years  from  such  a  date ; '  in 
which  case  the  date  on  the  title-page  would  show,  without 
necessity  of  any  alteration,  how  long  the  rights  had  to  run. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  any  of  these  systems  would  require  a 
dated  title-page.  Indeed,  the  publication,  in  any  country,  of 
undated  works  is  most  objectionable  from  every  point  of  view, 
whether  of  law,  of  bibliographical  science,  or  simply  of  con- 
venience. I  cannot  see  that  the  practice  has  anything  to 
recommend  it,  and,  certainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  this- 
paper,  it  should  be  altogether  abolished. 

With  regard  to  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  order  to 
secure  protection  for  works  of  literature  and  art,  the  general 
tendency  of  literary  men  and  artists  on  the  Continent  seems 
to  he  in  favour  of  minimising  the  legal  requisites.  I  think 
that  the  Continental  tendency  goes  further  on  this  point  than 
we  should  be  likely  to  admit ;  for  it  points,  if  I  have  understood 
the  feeling  rightly,  to  nothing  less  than  the  ultimate  abolition 
of  all  such  formalities.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  this  would 
be  practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  which  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  Perhaps,  however,  we  have  gone  beyond 
what  was  necessary  in  our  demands.  Stationers' Hall,  it  may 
be  feared,  is  not  very  well  known  on  the  Continent — certainly 
not  so  well  aa  the  British  Museum— and  it  can  only  be  a* 
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minority  of  foreign  authors  whose  works  have  been  deposited 
there.  There  are  objections,  no  doubt,  to  any  alteration  in 
the  place  of  registration  and  deposit.  But  might  we  not  con- 
sider the  suggestion  of  the  Pans  International  Literary  Con- 
gress, that  die  fulfilment  of  the  formalities  required  in  the 
country  of  original  publication  should  suffice  for  protection 
both  as  to  reproduction  and  translation  ?  Some  such  conces- 
sion would  seem  most  likely  to  preserve  the  rights  which  our 
copyright  legislation  has  endeavoured  from  time  to  time,  not 
too  successfully,  to  take  under  its  protection. 

I  am  unwilling  in  this  Society,  whose  attention  I  was  in 
some  measure  instrumental  in  drawing  to  that  branch  of  the 
subject,  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  difficult  questions  con- 
nected with  Art  Copyright. 

Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his  '  Note '  appended  to  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  expresses  the  opinion  that  4  artistic 
reputation  is  too  delicate  a  matter  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
legal  protection.'  He  approves  of  copyright  in  engravings 
and  photographs,  but  not  in  pictures  and  statues,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  'money  interests'  alone  should  be  protected,  and 
that '  a  picture  or  statue  has  a  value  of  its  own,  which  is  not 
affected  by  its  being  copied.'  But  the  opinion  of  artists  them- 
selves, if  I  may  judge  by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  at  the 
Antwerp  Art  Congress  and  elsewhere,  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  Sir  James  Stephen.  Artists,  both  British  and  Con- 
tinental, want  to  be  protected ;  but,  I  must  add,  they  seem 
to  want  to  do  nothing  to  secure  their  own  protection.  This  is, 
I  think  I  may  fairly  say,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  art 
copyright.  The  president  of  this  department  will  doubtless 
remember  how  graphically  this  point  was  brought  out  at  one 
of  the  recent  sessional  meetings  of  the  Law  Amendment 
Society,  at  which  Sir  Travers  Twiss  himself  occupied  the  chair. 
We  had,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  the  advantage  of 
the  presence  among  us  of  M.  Edouard  Clunet,  a  member  of  the 
official  committee  appointed  by  the  French  Government  to  con- 
sider the  resolutions  of  the  International  Art  Copyright  Congress 
held  in  Paris  last  autumn.  M.  Clunet  told  us  that  the  artists,  the 
painters,  and  sculptors  gathered  together  in  Congress,  begged  to 
be  protected  in  their  rights  of  property  over  the  creations  of 
their  brush  or  their  chisel ;  but  at  the  same  time  begged  to  be 
excused  all  formalities  to  secure  these  rights,  on  the  plea  that 
they  were  the  'children  of  Apollo.'  That  is  a  point  not 
raised  by  Sir  James  Stephen.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  would  deem  it  worthy  of  consideration.  I  gathered,  how- 
ever, from  M.  Clunet's  language  that  his  Government  really 
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was  going  to  try  and  satisfy  these  demands.  I  fear  that  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  any  Government  in  this  country 
going  so  far  to  meet  the  wishes  of  British  artists,  if  they  were 
expressed  in  a  similar  form.  It  will,  however,  be  very  inter- 
esting to  those  of  us  who  are  watching  the  progress  of  copyright 
legislation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  to  see  how  the  French 
Government  proposes  to  meet  this  difficulty,  in  the  art  sections 
of  the  draft  law  on  copyright  which  is  ere  Ions  to  be  laid 
before  the  French  Chambers.  Till  we  have  this  document 
before  us,  we  had  better  reserve  any  decided  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  satisfying  the  ( children  of 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  in  the  few  thoughts  which  I  have 
here  put  together  on  the  subject  of  copyright,  I  have  not 
attempted  to  go  seriatim  through  either  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  or  the  Bill.  Time  would  have  failed  both  for  my 
writing  such  a  paper,  and  for  your  discussing  it.  But  I  have 
perhaps  said  enough  to  indicate  that  as  I  find  myself  unable  to 
agree  with  some  of  the  principal  suggestions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  their  proposals  for  reform  do  not  go  far  enough  for 
me,  so  neither  on  those  points  do  I  agree  with  the  legislation 
which  is  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  on  the  basis  of  the 
Report. 

As  it  may  be  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  conclude  this 
brief  and  imperfect  sketch  without  a  suggestion  of  action  to  be 
taken  by  our  Society  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  ques- 
tion before  this  department,  I  will  say  that  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  for  us  to  keep  up  our  Special  Art  Copyright  Com- 
mittee, appointed  in  terms  of  a  resolution  of  the  Aberdeen 
Congress.  For  it  would  be  well  that  that  committee  should 
consider  the  legislation  which  may  pass  the  French  Chambers. 
And  I  also  think  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Copyright  Bill 
to  be  proposed  to  our  own  Parliament  were  submitted  to  the 
careful  criticism  of  our  standing  committee  in  the  Jurispru- 
dence department,  during  the  ensuing  winter  session.  I  shall 
be  glad,  m  any  case,  if  some  of  the  suggestions  which  I  have 
thrown  out  in  the  present  paper  should  seem  likely  to  assist  in 
attaining  the  object  which  we  must  all  alike  have  in  view — 
namely,  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  copyright,  whether  con- 
sidered as  a  question  of  Municipal  or  of  International  Law. 


I>ISCUSSIOH. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Macpie  (Edinburgh)  commented  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Copyright  Commission  to  extend  the  term  of  copyright  to  die  life  of  the 
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author  and  thirty  years  after  bis  death,  and  observed  that  this  prolonga- 
tion was  a  bold  stride  in  advance,  going  far  beyond  what  Parliament  in 
old  times  would  have  tolerated,  and  indicated  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission a  latent  but  operative  idea  that  there  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  literary  property,  or  inherent  right  to  restrain  others  from  use 
and  enjoyment  of  a  book,  independent  of  legislation,  which  hitherto  had 
been  framed  on  the  principle  that  the  concession  and  duration  of  copy- 
right were  questions  of  expediency. 

Mr,  H.  N.  Mozley  (London)  quite  agreed  in  principle  with  what 
Mr.  Macfie  said ;  an  author  had  no  '  right '  to  have  his  works  protected. 
It  might  be  desirable  to  give  some  protection,  but  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
denned  and  fenced  round  with  reasonable  legal  conditions.  It  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  primd  facie  right  of  any  person  was 
to  publish  what  he  pleased ;  and  it  was  for  those  who  claimed  protec- 
tion for  themselves  or  for  literary  persons  to  show  clearly  the  grounds  on 
which  they  claimed  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  pressed  the  claim. 

Mr.  W.  Griffith  (London)  would  endeavour  to  view  the  question 
on  broad  general  public  principles.  It  had  been  Baid  that,  the  author 
had  no  absolute  right  to  property.  The  same  might  be  said  of  all  other 
property ;  its  existence,  preservation,  and  value  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pended upon  the  State,  whether  it  were  the  result  of  workmen's  brains 
or  of  their  hands,  or  was  a  tangible  acquisition.  There  were  those  who 
said  the  author  was  bound  to  contribute  all  he  could  to  the  good  of 
the  State,  and  to  content  himself  with  mental  gratification,  the  hope  of 
fame,  the  prospect  of  immortality,  and  it  would  be  inexpedient  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  allow  him  to  be  compensated.  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  authors  of  the  able  Report  under  discussion  took  an  altogether 
different  view.  They  thought  that  the  literature  of  the  country  was  a 
a  most  beneficial  thing  for  the  country,  and  that  the  way  to  promote 
the  production  of  it  was  to  afford  a  fair  protection  to  the  author.  The 
Report  was  a  most  elaborate  work,  and  exhausted  the  subject  of  copy- 
right in  literature,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Public  opinion  on  the 
Continent  inclined  rather  to  the  extension  than  to  the  diminution  of  the 
rights  of  authors.  If  we  wish  genius  to  flourish  in  times  to  come — 
that  names  like  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Dickens,  of  Macaulay, 
and  of  Tennyson  should  render  the  English  name  illustrious — we  must 
treat  authors  with  generosity  as  well  as  with  justice. 

Mr.  H.W.  Frkbland  (Chichester)  said  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  Report  of  the  Coinmission  on  Copyright,  or  the  Bill* 
which  was  merely  a  project  founded  upon  it.  He  was  glad  to  learn  from 
preceding  remarks,  that  opinion  in  America  on  the  subject  of  inter* 
national  copyright  was  undergoing  a  change,  and  not  too  soon.  The  main 
question  at  issue  was  that  of  duration.  The  perpetuity  of  copyright, 
said  to  be  secured  in  Mexico,  and  the  law  or  proposed  law  of  Spain, 
giving  eighty  years  beyond  the  author's  life,  he  need  not  discuss. 
Opinion  in  most  countries  appeared  to  favour  the  granting  of  copyright 
for  the  life  of  an  author,  and  a  term  of  years,  varying  in  different 
countries,  beyond  such  life.  The  practice  varied  so  much,  that  any 
proposal  resting  on  the  supposed  expediency  of  bringing  English  law 
into  harmony  with  the  practice  of  other  countries  did  nei  seem  to  frm 
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to  carry  much  weight.  It  was  better  to  seek  for  a  sound  and  simple 
principle,  and  to  found  an  independent  rule  upon  it.  He  was  opposed 
to  any  term  compounded  of  the  life  of  the  author  and  a  term  of  years 
superadded,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  inequality  and  uncertainty. 
The  arguments  of  Lord  Macaulay,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  and  Mr.  Leybourn 
Goddard  against  a  term  bo  compounded,  were,  he  thought,  absolutely 
unanswerable.  They  disposed,  he  thought,  conclusively  of  the  term 
proposed  by  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  namely,  the  life  of  the 
author  and  thirty  years  after  his  death,  which  is  the  rule  in  Germany. 
He  thought  that  the  term  of  fifty  years  certain  from  the  date  of  regis- 
tration, as  proposed  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet  and  Mr.  Leybourn  Goddard, 
was,  on  the  grounds  of  simplicity,  equality,  and  uniformity,  a  term  far  more 
logical  and  just  than  the  compound  term  proposed  by  a  majority  of  thd 
Commissioners.  Such  a  fixed  term,  coupled  with  a  system  of  compul- 
sory registration,  which  would  facilitate  the  proof  of  the  commencement 
of  the  term  of  privilege,  would,  he  thought,  be  just  and  fair  towards 
authors  and  the  public.  As  to  copyright  in  works  of  art,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  views  put  forward  at  the  Congress  Sur  la  Proprtete' 
Artistique,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  which  met  in  Paris  in 
1876.  Those  views,  of  artists  chiefly,  as  opposed  to  those  of  lawyers, 
were  entirely  averse  to  registration,  though  it  furnished  facility  of  proof, 
and  advocated  the  principle  that,  when  an  artist  parted  with  a  work,  the 
legal  presumption  was  that  he  reserved  the  right  of  reproduction  and 
photographing, unless  he  parted  with  them  specifically;  the  presumption 
of  law  in  England  as  to  sales  of  property  being  the  other  way,  namely, 
that  on  a  sale  everything  was  parted  with  which  was  not  either  specially 
excepted  or  reserved.  He  hoped  to  see  a  principle  adopted  in  this 
country,  which  other  nations  might  well  follow,  simple  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  term,  comprehensive  as  to  the  subject  matters,  and  combined 
with  a  system  of  compulsory  registration  as  ensuring  inexpensive  proof. 

Mr.  Cabmichael  said,  in  reply,  with  regard  to  die  case  of  heirs,  ad- 
ministrators, and  assigns,  they  should  register  as  such,  not  in  their 
personal  names,  but  so  to  speak  officially.  As  to  registration  in  general 
he  did  not  see  his  way  to  doing  without  it,  for  it  appeared  to  be  an 
essential  feature  of  any  copyright  scheme  whatever.  The  Spanish 
Government  had  instituted  an  official  register  of  intellectual  property, 
in  which  every  work  of  literature  and  art  was  to  be  inscribed,  and  the 
author  of  any  work  not  so  inscribed  would  not  obtain  any  legal  rights. 
There  was  a  provision  in  the  Spanish  law  to  meet  the  object  of  Clause  9 
in  the  Bill,  as  to  republication  by  second  or  third  parties  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  in  case  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  refused  to  sane* 
tion  it  This  condition  seemed  to  require  definition ;  a  limitation  as 
to  time  ought  to  be  inserted ;  and  that  limitation  was  twenty  years  in 
the  Spanish  law.  In  any  case,  the  matter  should  not  be  left  so  vague 
as  it  was  by  the  clause  of  the  Bill ;  and  there  should  be  some  definite 
time  stated.  The  object  of  Clause  58,  as  he  read  it,  seemed  to  be  to 
facilitate  the  possibility  of  a  uniform  period  of  international  copy- 
right quite  apart  from  the  question  of  its  municipal  duration.  The 
duration  French  artists  ask  for  was  about  to  be  cut  down  by  an 
official  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
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gross.  The  French  artists  asked  for  a  period  of  100  years  from 
publication.  Apart  from  any  difficulty  as  to  what  constituted  the 
publication  of  a  work  of  art,  the  official  committee  at  once  cut  down 
the  term  demanded  by  one  half,  and  brought  it  into  conformity  with 
existing  legislation  by  reducing  it  to  fifty  years.  The  subject  of  copy- 
right had  occupied  his  attention  for  several  years,  and  he  had  done 
his  best  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  views  held  on  the  Continent,  He 
differed  very  much  from  views  he  had  heard  propounded,  but  hoped 
he  had  at  least  done  something  to  advance  discussion.  The  question 
was  not  to  be  settled  in  a  day,  and  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  be 
kept  before  the  public  until  it  was  satisfactorily  settled. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Chancellor  Christie)  said  that  any  legislation 
must  proceed  upon  this  basis — that  there  should  be  some  rights  given 
to  the  authors  of  books.  The  practical  question  was — what  are  the 
reasonable,  rational,  and  feasible  principles  upon  which  the  law  of  copy- 
right can  be  framed  ?  The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  the  dura- 
tion of  copyright — it  might  be  for  perpetuity,  for  life,  for  a  fixed  term, 
or  for  life  plus  a  fixed  term.  With  regard  to  perpetuity  all  were  agreed 
it  was  an  absurdity  to  talk  about  it.  With  regard  to  the  term  they 
were  not  agreed.  The  life  term  seemed  hardly  reconcilable  with  any 
proper  principle,  because  an  author  might  die  immediately  after  pro- 
ducing a  great  work,  and  it  would  be  hard  that  his  family  should  be 
deprived  of  any  benefit,  whereas  another  author  might  live  sixty  or 
seventy  years  after  producing  a  work.  A  fixed  term  after  publication 
seemed  most  feasible.  It  must  be  an  arbitrary  term,  but  it  seemed 
more  equitable  than  any  other  way  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  irrespec- 
tive of  the  life  of  the  author.  Whether  the  term  should  be  fifty  years, 
or  longer  or  shorter,  was  another  question.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended thirty  years  from  the  death  of  the  author.  (Mr.  Freeland  : 
When  is  the  presumption  of  death  to  arise  if  it  occur  out  of  the  juris- 
diction ?)  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  determining  that.  Sup- 
posing the  term  of  years  were  granted,  there  remained  some  minor 
points  still  of  great  importance.  One  point  to  be  especially  insisted  on 
was  the  registration  of  every  book  and  every  work  of  art  that  was 
intended  to  be  the  subject  of  benefit.  Because  it  is  an  exceptional 
benefit,  every  artist  who  claimed  it  ought  to  be  duly  registered  before 
it  was  entitled  to  any  protection  at  all,  and  every  copy  of  every  book 
that  claimed  the  benefit  ought  to  bear  the  name  of  the  person  in 
whose  interest  it  was  registered.  Everyone  who  was  interested  in 
republication  ought  to  be  able  at  once  to  see  who  was  the  proper 
person  to  apply  to,  and  thus  be  certain  that  all  other  claims  might  be 
safely  neglected.  This  would  apply  to  executors,  assigns,  or  any  person 
who  for  die  time  being  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Copyright  Act. 
He  had  thought  that  they  might  furnish  a  means  by  which  the  benefit 
of  copyright  might  be  best  assured  to  the  author  with  the  least  incon- 
venience to  the  public ;  and  that  was  the  principle  it  was  desired  to 
carry  out. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  J.  Boyd-Kinnear  contributed  a  Paper  'On  the 
Amendment  of  the  Law  of  England  and  Scotland  relating  to 
the  Property  of  Married  Women.'  The  author  showed  that 
Parliament  had  by  successive  Acts  admitted  and  established 
the  principle  that  married  women  should  be  entitled  to  hold 
their  property  to  their  separate  use  although  not  so  settled. 
What  remained  to  be  effected  was  the  removal  of  anomalous 
and  indefensible  exceptions  to  that  general  rule.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  her  right  recognised  in  the  case  of  funds 
accruing  to  a  wife  by  will  or  gift  as  fully  as  it  was  already 
recognised  in  the  case  of  intestate  succession ;  and  it  was 
right  that  her  powers  of  investment  of  her  separate  property 
should  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  securities,  instead  of  being 
limited  to  those  specified  in  the  statute  of  1870.  The  fact 
that  no  dispeace  in  families,  or  tendency  to  litigation  between 
husband  and  wife,  had  followed  from  the  law  as  already  altered, 
proved  that  none  of  the  apprehended  evilp  would  flow  from  the 
same  principles  if  applied  in  a  uniform  manner  to  all  property. 
The  only  rational  and  simple  rule  was  that  whatever  a  woman 
brought  or  acquired  during  coverture  should  be  deemed  her 
sole  property  until  she  gave  it  away  or  sold  it,  and  that  she 
should  have  the  same  remedies  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
liabilities  respecting  it  as  if  still  unmarried.  With  regard  to 
expenditure  on  the  joint  household,  it  was  argued  that  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  furnishing  of  necessaries,  creditors  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  claim  against  the  property  of  either  husband  or 
wife,  but  that  as  between  each  other  married  persons  should 
contribute  ratably,  according  to  their  respective  means,  so 
that  one  who  paid  for  necessaries  should  stand  as  creditor  of 
the  other  for  his  or  her  proper  quota.  It  was  urged  that  no 
other  rule  would  be  just  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of  suc- 
cession by  one  married  person  to  another.  He  did  not  pro* 
pose  to  alter  materially  the  law  of  courtesy  of  the  husband, 
believing  it  to  be  rather  a  question  between  a  father  and  son 
than  between  husband  and  wife.  He  recommended,  however, 
the  adoption  of  the  Scottish  rule,  which  gives  a  wife  an  inalien- 
able right  to  dower,  and  also  to  one  third  of  the  husband's  per- 
sonalty, if  there  are  children,  and  one  half  if  there  are  none. 
This  last  rule  he  would  also  make  applicable  to  a  husband 
surviving  his  wife.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  most 
correct  principle  would  be  that  the  survivor  should  take  from 
the  estate  of  the  predeceaser  only  so  much  as  in  addition  to 
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the  survivor's  separate  property  would  give  an  amount  equal 
to  one  third  (or  one  half  where  there  were  no  children)  of  the 
amount  of  the  combined  estates.  This  would  obviate  the 
anomaly  of  a  wealthy  widow  or  widower  taking  necessarily  a 
share  of  the  smaller  estate  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  had 
predeceased.  It  was  shown  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  practice  in  carrying  such  a  rule  into  effect. 

Mr.  H.  D.  JbnCken  contributed  a  Paper  on  s  Negotiable 
Securities,  to  Bearer.'  After  explaining  that  the  question  of 
establishing  common  rules  regulating  negotiable  securities  to 
bearer  was  a  matter  which  had  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, the  writer  stated  that  at  the  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Con- 
ference of  the  Association  for  theKeform  and  Codification  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  held  in  1878,  a  committee  had  been  formed  to 
gather  information  and  report.  The  writer  then  gave  a  short 
summary  of  the  origin  of  these  securities,  which  he  traced 
back  as  far  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
they  were  introduced  into  Flanders,  and  since  that  date  have 
become  universally  adopted,  until  in  the  present  century  they 
may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  savings  of  the 
civilised  races.  He  then  referred  to  the  many  conflicting  laws 
which  were  in  force  in  different  countries,  and  suggested  that 
some  universally  applicable  system  ought  to  be  adopted ;  that 
at  present  the  law  varied  as  to  the  validity  of  issue,  the  mode 
of  issue  and  transfer,  of  these  securities ;  that  the  period  of  pre- 
scription was  in  some  countries  only  three  years,  whilst  in 
others  thirty  ox  even  forty  years.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Jencken 
pointed  out  the  injury  sustained  by  the  public  in  consequence 
of  these  differences.  The  plan  of  assimilating  the  law  and 
practice  as  regards  these  values  he  thought  one  of  great  prac- 
tical utility,  and  feasible. 

Dr.  John  Watts,  of  Manchester,  read  a  Paper  c  On  the 
Propriety  of  Selling  instead  of  Granting  Licences.'  He  de- 
scribed the  struggles  that  were  made  at  Brewster  Sessions  to 
obtain  licences,  and  referred  to  the  enormous  compensation 
claims  that  were  made  when  public-houses  were  demolished*  in 
order  to  show  that  the  magistrates  made  an  annual  gift  of 
something  like  half  a  million  sterling  to  encourage  the  trade 
that  was  producing  more  pauperism  and  immorality  than  all 
other  trades.  He  contended  that,  if  the  monopoly  in  the  side 
of  drinks  was  to  be  continued,  it  ought  to  be.  weighted  by  taxa- 
tion nil  til  it  was  no  more  attractive  than  other  trades.  As 
licences  could  not  be  extinguished  without  compensation,  and 
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as  towns  were  taxed  for  improvements,  it  was  only  fair  that 
the  new  licences  should  pay  the  compensations  for  those  ex- 
tinguished. He  proposed  that  new  .  licences  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  public  tender,  with  conditions  specified,  and  that  in 
each  case  the  magistrates  should  accept  the  highest  bid  from  a 
responsible  citizen,  or  a  bid  from  the  holder  of  an  existing 
licence  to  be  extinguished.  The  purchased  price  should  be 
added  to  the  value  of  the  property  for  rating  purposes ;  and 
further  to  diminish  the  attractiveness  of  the  trade,  it  would  be 
well  that  some  50  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
the  poor-rates  levied  on  public-houses. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin  contributed  a  Paper,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary,  on  4  The  Long  Vacation  as  a 
Grievance  to  Suitors ' : — The  Bankruptcy  JBill,  introduced 
during  the  last  session,  contains  many  clauses  of  value,  but 
amongst  other  features  of  the  Bill  is  the  proposed  appointment 
of  one  chief  judge,  selected  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of 
mercantile  matters,  and  devoting  himself  wholly  to  bankruptcy* 

Has  it  occurred  to  the  mercantile  gentlemen  who  have 
been  anxiously  promoting  this  measure,  that  they  are  helping 
to  brine  on  themselves  one  special  evil  and  inconvenience 
from  which  they  now  suffer  on  the  whole  less  than  other 
suitors? 

Complaints  have  been  numerous  of  late  of  the  hardships 
and  losses  to  suitors  in  the  Common  Law  and  Chancery  Divi- 
sions through  the  difficulty  thrown  in  their  way  by  established 
legal  ideas  touching  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October.  As  a  rule  nothing  effectual  goes  on  in  London 
during  those  months.  The  theory  is  that  pressing  matters  are 
heard  by  a  *  Vacation  Judge,'  who  sits  once  a  week1 — not  for 
such  business  as  may  offer,  but  only  for  such  as  is  duly  certi- 
fied as  pressing.  Now  perhaps  it  would  not  be  far  astray  to 
say  that  all  legal  business  ought  to  be  regarded  as  f  pressing ' 
to  the  suitor.  The  state  would  surely  be  right  in  helping  him 
quickly  through'the  litigation,  whatever  its  nature.  To  ordi- 
nary members  of  the  community  all  business  requiring  the 
intervention  of  the  tribunals  is  so  pressing  that  no  slight 
exeuses,  no  hindrances  except  those  of  an  unavoidable  kind, 
Bhould  be  allowed  to  lie  as  stumbling-blockB  in  its  course* 
And  if  this  be  true  as  to  legal  business  generally,  it  especially 
holds  good  as  to  bankruptcy  business,  which  pfe-supposes  exi- 
gency, disappointment,  and  derangement  of  affairs. 

1  Contrast  with  this  a  notification  which  I  lately  saw  in  the  Superior  Courts, 
Paris,  that  a  court  would  be  opened  four  days  a  week  daring  the  yacation. 
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Now  the  new  bankruptcy  judge  will  expect  and  will  obtain 
those  three  months  of  long  vacation  which  have  become  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  his  judicial  brethren.  He  will  not  have 
any  colleague  on  whom  he  can  rely  for  aid.  He  will  be 
alone ;  and  in  his  absence  the  judicial  business  arising  out  of 
bankruptcy  will  experience  a  deadlock  for  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

In  many  ways  it  is  possible  to  learn  something  from  experi- 
ments which  have  been  tried  in  Ireland.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  there  has  been  in  Dublin  a  very  efficient  court 
of  bankruptcy,  consisting  of  two  judges,  who  arrange  vaca- 
tion so  that  one  of  them  is  always  available ;  and  the  business 
of  their  court,  therefore,  is  little  interrupted.  The  judges 
receive  salaries  of  2,000/.,  which  are  found  sufficient  to  attract 
lawyers  of  great  experience  and  eminence.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Irish  Estates  Court,  1850-66,  when  an  enormous  amount 
of  business  was  got  through  with  an  expedition  and  economy 
which  are  now  but  memories  of  the  past,  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  were  on  this  moderate  scale.  It  is  quite  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  only  lawyers  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  advo- 
cates— those  most  popular  and  receiving  the  highest  incomes 
— are  fit  for  the  bencn.  The  judicial  qualities  may  be  found 
in  men  who  have  not  attained,  and  probably  never  will  attain, 
to  the  foremost  placed  at  the  bar. 

Again,  the  special  nature  of  the  business  should  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  partly  administrative,  requiring  free  and  fre- 
quent access,  on  the  part  of  suitors  and  solicitors  and  their  clerks, 
to  the  judge  for  a  variety  of  directions  on  matters  of  detail.  The 
serious  mistake  has  been  made  of  raising  the  rank  and  salary 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  in  Ireland  already  referred  to, 
whose  duties  are  also  of  this  partly  administrative  character. 
I  deem  it,  therefore,  more  advantageous  to  the  suitor  in 
bankruptcy  that  the  proposed  Bill  should  follow  the  outline  of 
the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Act  by  providing  two  judges  at  2,500/. 
a  year  each,  instead  of  one  judge  at  5,000/.  One  of  these 
judges  might  then  be  at  the  court  on  almost  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  there  need  be  no  interruption  of  the  business. 

What  has  been  said  suggests  a  much  wider  question — 
Is  the  suitor  in  the  Chancery  or  the  Common  Law  Division 
to  be  left  without  any  remedy?  Complaints  are  frequent, 
and  the  '  vacation  judge '  gives  very  inadequate  relief.  Why 
should  law-courts  be  closed  for  three  months,  more  than 
banks  or  other  public  or  quasi-public  offices?  Why  do  the 
lawyers  claim  a  stretch  of  holiday  unknown  to  all  other  pro- 
fessional men?  Do  not  Judicature  Acts,  which  so  care- 
fully guard  their  privileges,  betray  an  anxiety  for  the  con- 
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venience  of  the  lawyers  rather  than  for  that  of  the  public  ?  I 
confess  my  inability  to  answer  such  questions  in  such  a  way  as 
to  justify  the  existing  system. 

Having  regard  to  the  fair  requirements  of  the  public,  I 
think  that  the  courts  should  be  wholly  closed  only  during  the 
month  of  September.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  bestow  any 
words  on  so  narrow  and  minute  a  question  as  the  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  one  professional  class,  where  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community  are  concerned.  Yet  I  may  add  that  but 
a  small  minority  only  of  the  lawyers  avail  themselves  of  the 
long  vacation  to  its  full  extent.  The  man  who  loses  some- 
thing by  being  away  in  August  would  profit  by  being  present 
in  October  when  some  others  are  away.  Gains  and  losses  of 
this  kind  balance  each  other.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  con- 
venience and  benefit  of  lawyers  as  a  class  ought  to  be  less 
regarded  than  heretofore. 

Such  rights  and  privileges  are  not  the  first  concern  of  the 
country,  after  all;  and  I  deem  it  would  be  a  wise  and  graceful 
thing  tor  the  lawyers  to  make  some  concession.  They  might 
at  least  meet  the  public  half-way  on  this  question  of  the  tradi- 
tional long  vacation,  so  lone  maintained  in  defiance  of  the  public 
convenience.  With  this  belief  I  have  ventured  to  propose 
such  a  change  in  the  Bankruptcy  measure  as  may  save  bank- 
ruptcy suitors  from  new  inconveniences;  and  also  to  propose 
that  all  other  suitors  should  be  afforded  the  substantial  relief 
implied  in  a  curtailment  of  the  Long  Vacation. 

A  paper  on  '  Some  Practical  Land  Law  Reforms '  was  read 
by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  W.Cox,  Serjeant-at-Law.  The  writer, 
in  addressing  himself  to  the  question, '  Can  the  cost  of  the  trans- 
fer of  land  be  materially  reduced? '  observed :  To  answer  this, 
we  must  clearly  understand  what  is  the  cause  of  cost  in  con- 
veyancing. It  is  not  in  the  conveyance  itself.  A  modern 
transfer  of  a  freehold  is  contained  in  a  few  lines.  The  title- 
deed  of  a  registered  estate  is  comprised  in  a  sheet  of  notepaper. 
The  true  cause  of  cost  in  land  transfer  is  the  investigation  of 
title.  No  person  could  safely  buy  the  smallest  cottage  or  the 
largest  estate  without  inquiring  if  the  vendor  is  entitled  to  sell 
it,  and'if  there  be  any,  and  what,  charges  upon  it,  either  by 
mortgage,  or  by  settlement,  or  by  will.  This  necessary  in- 
quiry, moreover,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  value  of  the 
property  bought,  being  as  necessary,  as  laborious,  and  as  costly 
with  the  smallest  as  with  the  largest  estate.  Now  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  this  main  source  of  expense  in  land  trans- 
fer can  be  entirely  avoided  but  by  one  of  two  processes : — 
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1.  Either  the  law  must  prohibit  all  incumbrances ;  or 

2.  Some  means  must  be  provided  for  readily  removing  in- 
cumbrances where  they  exist 

Mr.  Kinnear  has  claimed,  in  a  paper  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  cheap  and  easy  land  trans- 
fer by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  difficulty.   He  proposes  to 
prohibit  mortgage  and  settlement  alike.    This  would  undoubt- 
edly effect  the  object.    But  it  would  be  a  social  revolution, 
and  would  require  a  political  revolution  for  its  accomplishment. 
Practical  men,  dealing  with  society  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  for  one  generation  at  least,  must  look  for  something  some- 
what more  practical.    Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  it  would 
be  possible  to  restrict  the  power  of  settlement  is  a  problem  of 
much  difficulty.    It  would  certainly  be  desirable,  for  many 
reasons.    But  suppose  the  present  powers  of  so  charging  land 
to  be  reduced  by  one-half,  or  even  by  two-thirds,  it  would  go 
but  a  little  way  towards  the  removal  of  the  cost  of  convey- 
ancing.   If  there  be  but  one  incumbrance  instead  of  six,  the 
investigation  must  still  be  made,  and  that  incumbrance  must 
be  removed  at  any  cost,  even  although  the  incumbrancer  has 
to  be  sought  for  in  remote  regions  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Australia.    Mortgages  must  be  paid  off,  heirs  must  be  hunted 
up,  and  in  short  the  title  must  be  cleared  before  a  buyer  can 
venture  to  conclude  his  purchase  and  enter  upon  the  estate. 
Nor  is  this  all.    The  precise  boundaries  of  any  purchased  land 
must  be  traced,  and  also  its  rights  and  appurtenances.  Pos- 
sible disputes  about  party  walls,  fences,  rights  of  way,  ditches, 
and  such-like  must  be  ascertained  and  determined.  The 
buyer  must  not  buy  a  lawsuit  with  the  house  or  land.    I  re- 
peat that  I  think  some  restriction  may  be  advantageously 
placed  upon  the  power  of  settlement,  although  I  have  failed, 
after  much  thought  about  it,  to  frame  even  a  plausible  scheme 
for  suph  restriction.    But  I  have  a  plan  to  propose  which  will 
go  far  to  accomplish  that  which  is  professedly  desired,  or  at 
least  that  will  remove  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacles  that  at  present  impede  the  free  transfer  ef  land. 
My  suggestion  is  that  the  Legislature  shall  extend  to  all  land 
the  very  simple  process  which,  after  long  practice,  has  been 
found  so  efficient  in  dealing  with  land  required  for  public  or 
other  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  c  Lands  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act : 9  in  other  words,  to  empower  the  person 
having  the  ownership  of  any  land — that  is  to  say,  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  it  as  owner  of  the  fee  or  for  a  long  term  (but 
not  as  a  tenant  merely) — to  discharge  all  charges  upon  it,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  by  a  process  precisely  similar  to  that  by 
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which  a  railway  company  discharges  the  land  it  purchases, 
namely,  by  going  to  the  court  to  have  those  charges  ascer- 
tained and  valued,  and  then  to  discharge  them  by  paying  into 
court  the  amount  of  such  valuation,  the  buyer  receiving  from 
the  court  a  certificate  of  discharge.  At  this  point  all  the 
trouble  of  the  buyer  would  cease :  the  court  to  distribute  the 
fund  among  those  who  prove  themselves  entitled  to  it.  To 
facilitate  this  process  it  would  be  further  desirable  to  establish 
a  general  or  a  local  registry  of  incumbrances  (not  of  title).  No 
charge  of  any  land  whatever,  unaccompanied  with  possession, 
should  be  valid  unless  registered,  and  they  should  take  preced- 
ence in  order  of  registration.  It  is  obviously  fair  and  reason- 
able that  any  man  having  an  invisible  claim  to  or  upon 
property  that  is  in  the  possession  of  another,  as  apparent 
owner,  should  identify  that  claim  by  notice  of  it  to  aU  who 
may  desire  to  deal  with  the  property  so  imperceptibly  burdened 
I  pass  now  to  the  law  relating  to  tenancy.  Certain  changes 
desired  in  the  law  of  tenancy  have  been  lately  formulated  by 
an  association  specially  established  for  their  promotion.  Let 
us  examine  each  of  them  from  the  practical  point  of  view. 
First,  abolition  of  the  power  of  distress.  Surely,  howsoever 
this  law  may  affect  the  interests  of  the  outer  world,  it  is  a  posi- 
tive advantage  to  the  tenant.  If  the.  power  of  distress  were 
abolished,  landlords  of  all  houses,  as  well  as  of  all  farms,  would 
be  compelled  in  self-defence  to  require  payment  of  rent  in 
advance.  No  forbearance  could  be  safely  exercised  even  for  a 
week,  for  that  would  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  other  credi- 
tors. But  this  is  not  all  the  inconvenience  to  which  tenants 
would  be  subjected  by  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  power  of 
distress.  It  must  be  accompanied  with  a  power  of  summary 
ejectment  on  non-payment.  It  would  be  impossible  to  permit 
a  tenant  to  continue,  even  for  a  week,  in  possession  of  the 
house  or  farm  for  which  he  pays  no  rent.  But  the  argument 
against  the  abolition  of  distress  does  not  extend  to  its  restric- 
tion. It  might  well  be  limited  to  the  recovery  of  twelve 
months'  rent  in  arrear.  Indeed,  to  none  would  such  a  limita- 
tion be  more  acceptable  than  to  landlords,  for  it  would  compel 
them  to  enforce  their  claims  for  rent  more  speedily  than  kindly 
feeling  for  their  tenants  now  permits.  The  second  claim  is  for 
the  abolition  or  modification  of  the  Game  Law.  As  for  its 
abolition,  not  a  farmer  but  would  deprecate  it,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  very  stringent  law  of  trespass.  If  it  were  open  to 
anybody  to  kill  any  wild  animal  he  could  find  anywhere,  the 
human  trespassers  would  be  infinitely  more  damaging  to  the 
farmer  than  are  the  game.    Tenants,  as  I  understand,  ask  only 
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that  the  game  should  be  absolutely  vested  in  them,  and  not 
permitted  to  be  reserved  by  the  landlord.  By  the  existing  law 
it  is  theirs  unless  they  otherwise  agree.  If  they  choose  so  to 
contract,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  an  agreement  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupier  about  game  should  not  be  as  free  as 
any  other  contract.  But  as  a  matter  of  policy,  I  have  advo- 
cated the  practice  of  giving  the  game  to  the  tenant  for  his  own 
use,  with  a  proviso  that  if  he  desires  to  sell  the  right  of  taking 
it,  the  landlord  shall  have  the  refusal  of  it  at  a  price  to  be 
stated  in  the  lease.  The  third  claim  is  that  the  Agricultural 
Tenancies  Act  should  be  made  compulsory.  The  Act  in 
question  provides  admirably  for  the  terms  of  such  a  relation- 
ship, and  is  a  sort  of  model  lease,  to  take  effect  if  the  parties 
do  not  desire  to  substitute  other  provisions  more  approved 
by  themselves.  It  is  true  that,  where  formal  leases  are  made, 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  are  for  the  most  part  expressly 
excluded.  I  have  done  so  in  some  of  my  own  leases.  But 
wherefore  ?  I  found  that  each  part  of  the  country  has  its  own 
special  customary  contracts,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  agriculture  of  the  locality. 
I  found  that  the  Devonshire  custom  and  requirements  varied 
from  the  practice  and  needs  of  Middlesex.  For  my  own  part 
I  should  have  preferred  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Tenancies  Act.  It  was  the  tenants  who  objected.  I  was 
for  some  time  at  a  loss  for  the  reason  why.  At  length  I  dis- 
covered that  they  did  not  like  to  be  bound  to  give  twelve  months' 
notice  to  quit.  But,  more  than  all,  they  looked  askance  at 
the  provision  of  the  statute  that  compensation  to  them  for 
unexhausted  improvements  was  to  be  accompanied  with  pay- 
ment by  them  for  dilapidations.  They  were  wise  in  their 
generation.  They  knew  well  that  for  1/.  they  would  be  en- 
abled to  demand  from  me  for  improvements,  the  surveyor  who 
investigated  closely  the  counter-claim  would  award  21.  as  due 
to  me  ior  repairs  and  dilapidations.  They  preferred,  not  un- 
wisely, to  rely  upon  '  the  custom  of  the  country,'  which  every- 
where gives  to  the  outgoing  tenant  the  value  of  his  growing 
crops,  his  labour,  his  dressings,  and  his  half-dressings.  The 
last  claim  is  for  unexhausted  improvements.  This  question  is 
really  involved  in  the  former  one  touching  the  Agricultural 
Tenancies  Act.  The  express  purpose  of  that  Act  is  to  give 
this  compensation ;  and,  if  desired  by  any  tenant,  the  provisions 
of  the  statute,  or  any  part  of  them,  may  be  embodied  in  his 
lease,  or  the  Act  may  be  adopted  in  its  integrity. 

Such  are  the  reforms  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  tenancy  of 
land.   Examined  with  a  view  to  practical  embodiment  in  legis- 
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lation,  they  will  be  found  capable  of  very  trifling  amendment 


the  subject  of  legislation  without  violating  the  great  principle 
of  freedom  of  contract. 

Professor  A.  Hopkinson,  of  Manchester,  offered,  in  a 


object  of  promoting'  facility  and  security  m  the  transfer  of 
interests  in  land.  They  were  suggestions  for  the  alteration  of 
the  existing  law,  and  not  for  a  system  suitable  to  a  country 
newly  discovered,  and  without  an  ancient  body  of  law  actually 
in  force.  Land  differed  from  most  other  commodities  in  being 
permanent,  immovable,  and,  in  this  country,  limited  in  amount, 
and  incapable  of  increase.  It  was  easily  divisible,  and  yet,  to 
use  a  barbarism,  not  'fungible.'  The  land  over  which  a  right 
might  be  exercised  must  be  specified ;  one  acre  could  not  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  another.  The  legal  rules  which 
regulate  the  creation  of  interests  in  land  may,  and  probably 
ought  to  be,  different  from  those  which  apply  to  goods.  The 
analogies  between  interests  in  land  and  stocks  or  shares 
are  equally  misleading.  Land  could  be  perceived,  enjoyed ; 
stocks  or  shares  merely  represented  claims.  A  shareholder 
could  not  claim  a  single  article,  except  the  slip  of  paper  that 
he  held  as  a  certificate.  It  followed  that  mere  delivery,  in 
pursuance  of  agreement,  was  not  a  proper  method  of  transfer- 
ring interests  in  land.  Some  permanent  record  of  the  interests 
of  various  persons  was  necessary,  and  the  law  must  provide  for 
it,  either  by  a  private  document  or  by  a  record  to  be  kept  by  a 

{rablic  officer.  The  advantage  of  the  former  plan  was  that  it 
eft  the  wills  of  the  parties  to  a  transaction  free.  The  disad- 
vantages were  that  documents  might  be  cancelled,  lost,  or 
stolen,  and  that  costly  examination  into  the  title  would  there- 


register  of  assurances,  which  would  merely  render  universal, 
with  modifications,  the  system  adopted  in  Middlesex  and  York- 
shire. Such  a  register,  while  in  some  cases  it  would  give 
greater  security,  would  increase  the  cost  of  transfer ;  but  the 
parties  would  lose  the  advantage  of  secrecy  which  they  gener- 
ally desired.  Landowners  would  strongly  object  to  a  system 
which  made  it  possible  for  others  to  know  of  their  mortgages. 
The  .  other  system  was  a  registration  of  title,  not  of  the  deed 
executed,  but  an  entry  to  show,  with  regard  to  every  plot,  who 
are  interested,  and  in  what  way.  In  a  new  country  nothing  could 
be  simpler,  but  in  England  it  could  not  generally  be  said  that 
anyone  is  the  owner ;  indeed  full  ownership  is  not  theoretically 


by  interference  of  law. 


Paper  on  f  The  Transfer 


fore  be  necessary. 
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recognised  by  law.  The  highest  authorities  have  pointed  out 
that  if  such  a  system  is  ever  to  be  useful  our  laws  must  be 
altered.  As  transfer  by  registration  seemed  to  be  the  only 
method  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  and  expense  that  now  attend 
transfer,  it  was  well  to  consider  the  changes  in  the  substance 
of  the  law  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  system. 
Politicians  must  decide  whether  they  would  be  injurious  to  the 
country  or  not.  The  variety  of  interests  in  land  which  could 
be  created  now  made  registration  exceedingly  difficult.  Es- 
tates tail  might  be  abolished  at  once,  without  difficulty.  It 
might  also  be  provided  that,  on  the  death  of  any  person  en- 
titled to  lands,  they  should  vest  in  his  executors  or  administra- 
tors, and  that  they  should  have  like  powers  of  dealing  with 
freeholds  that  they  have  in  dealing  with  leaseholds.  It  would 
not  necessarily  follow  that  primogeniture,  in  cases  of  intestacy, 
should  be  abolished.  The  effect  of  the  change  would  be  to 
constitute  one  person  universal  successor  to  the  deceased.  It 
would  put  an  end  to  delicate  questions  which  frequently  arise 
as  to  whether  executors  have  power  to  sell  lands.  If  a  testa* 
tor  at  present  directs  his  debts  to  be  paid,  the  executors  prob- 
ably have  power  to  sell  lands,  but  if  the  testator  directs  his 
debts  to  be  paid  by  the  executors  they  have  not  such  power. 
Next,  the  law  ought  to  curtail  the  power  of  settlement  still 
further.  It  might  be  convenient  to  prohibit  a  settlement  of 
beneficial  interest  for  a  longer  period  than  the  life  of  the  settlor 
and  his  wife,  and  the  minority  of  their  children.  Such  a  rule 
would  be  a  fair  compromise.  Lastly,  mortgages  should  no 
longer  take  the  cumbrous,  costly,  and  inconvenient  form  of 
conveyances,  but  should  be  simply  charges  of  the  sum  lent. 
After  such  changes  registration  would  be  less  difficult.  Local 
registries  must  be  provided  at  the  outset.  The  metropolis 
already  had  too  many  advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Every  plot  should  appear  in  the  register  as 
the  property  of  some  person  or  persons,  who  should  have 
power  to  confer  a  good  title,  subject  only  to  charges  appearing 
on  the  register.  It  should  be  provided  that  the  marriage  of  a 
woman  whose  name  appeared  should  not  affect  her  power  of 
transfer.  At  bankruptcy  the  name  of  the  trustee  ought  to  be 
registered.  On  the  death  of  a  registered  owner,  the  land 
might  vest  in  the  registrar,  until  executors  or  administrators 
had  been  admitted.  A  large  revenue  might  be  raised  economic- 
ally by  the  stamps  or  fees  of  registration ;  the  country  would 
be  saved  an  enormous  sum  in  legal  expenses,  and  there  would 


the  present  system,  a  title  might  be  regarded  as  absolute  in  a 


be  much  greater  security  of  title. 
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short  time,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  protect  a  purchaser  or  mort- 
gagee. The  person  registering  might,  however,  still  be  liable 
m  the  case  of  a  claim  being  established  by  anyone  injured.  The 
State  might  indemnify  persons  injured,  if  they  obtained  no 
satisfaction  within  a  fixed  period.  Great  changes  were  involved 
in  the  introduction  of  such  a  system,  and  the  country  must 
decide  whether  it  would  consent  to  them  in  order  to  obtain  a 
simple  and  cheap  mode  of  transfer,  accompanied  by  almost  per- 
fect security  for  purchasers  and  mortgagees.  Unless  the  pro- 
duction of  the  soil  were  enormously  increased,  depression  would 
become  intolerable.  Other  nations  had  learned  to  use  our 
'discoveries,  and  would  not  consent  to  be  wholly  dependent 
on  us  for  things  they  could  manufacture  at  home.  Our 
country  had  great  resources,  and  if  some  of  its  capital  could  be 
devoted  to  increasing  the  production  of  the  soil,  our  manufac- 
turers would  have  more  customers  at  home,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  would  rest  on  a  more  secure  basis. 

Miss  Lydia  Becker,  of  Manchester,  read  a  Paper  '  On 
the  Progress  of  the  Movement  for  the  Enfranchisement  of 
Women*'  Thirteen  years  ago,  she  said,  when  the  Social 
Science  Congress  met  in  Manchester  in  1866,  a  paper  on-  the 
reasons  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Bodichon.  That  paper  inaugurated  the  movement  in  this 
district ;  a  review  of  the  progress  during  the  interval  seemed, 
therefore,  fitting  when  the  Congress  again  met  in  Manchester. 
After  reviewing  the  condition  of  things  previous  to  1866,  Miss 
Becker  sketched  the  progress  of  the  agitation  ;  noted  the  claim 
of  women  to  vote  under  die  ancient  laws,  and  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867  ;  alluded  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  women  voted 
in  the  general  election  of  1868,  their  names  having  been  placed 
on. the  register  by  the  overseers  and  retained  by  the  revising- 
barrister  under  the  belief  that  women  householders  and  rate- 
payers were  legally  entitled  to  vote;  and  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  November  1868, 
which  disallowed  this  claim,  the  writer  giving  it  as  her  opinion 
that  there  seemed  good  grounds  for  believing  that  this  single 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  it  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  reverse,  and  from  which  no  appeal  is  competent,  was 
bad  law.  The  paper  recounted  the  grant  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chise in  1869,  the  School  Board  franchise  in  1870,  and  the 
history  of  the  Women's  Electoral  Disabilities  BilL  Last 
session  the  procedure  was  varied  by  the  introduction  of  a  reso- 
lution in  place  of  a  Bill,  the  debate  on  which  brought  out 
significant  results.    The  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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speaking  in  his  place,  and,  as  it  seemed,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  said  that  although  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  a  reso- 
lution which  declared  that  die  electoral  disability  of  women 
should  be  at  once  repealed,  because  to  support  such  a  proposal 
would  be  to  pledge  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  measure  for 
altering  the  law  in  that  respect,  he  wished  to  state  his  opinion 
on  the  abstract  question.  *  Women,'  he  said,  '  had  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  exercised  the  electoral  franchise 
permitted  to  them,  that  thev  were  not  unworthy  and  not  in- 
capable of  exercising  such  franchise,  and  at  a  fitting  time  and 
under  fitting  circumstances  he  should  be  prepared  to  assent 
to  a  proposal  that  the  same  rank  should  be  given  to  them  as  to 
others.' 

The  precise  scope  of  the  measure  proposed  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  was  to  remove  from  the  interpretation  of 
the  statutes  regulating  the  franchise  all  legal  disability  which 
prevents  women,  otherwise  duly  qualified,  from  voting  in  the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament.  Specifically,  the  claim 
made  was  for  the  exercise  of  the  parliamentary  suffrage  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  women,  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  electors,  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  women 
in  the  country.  But,  broadly,  the  claim  was  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women,  and  this  would  be  effected,  as  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  men  was  effected,  not  by  giving  to  every  individual  man 
a  vote,  but  by  admitting  to  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  any  in- 
dividual who  complies  with  the  conditions  which  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  have  adopted  as  those  on  which 
the  vote  is  to  be  granted.  Women  claimed  the  right  to  vote, 
not  as  a  boon  to  be  granted  by  Parliament,  although  they  must 
receive  it,  as  any  disfranchised  class  of  the  people  must  re- 
ceive it,  through  the  machinery  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
as  a  right  inherent  in  them  as  members  of  the  community. 
Women  claimed  the  suffrage  because  they  formed  an  integral 
portion  of  the  people  by  whose  assent  and  for  whose  benefit 
Parliament  has  the  power  to  legislate.  The  people  do  not  de- 
rive their  political  rights  from  their  representatives,  but  the  re- 
presentatives derive  their  authority  from  the  people.  By  the 
people  was  not  meant  the  electorate  merely,  but  the  whole  body 
of  die  people.  It  was  by  the  concurrence  and  consent  of  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  that  the  duty  of  nomi- 
nating the  representative  assembly  is  entrusted  to  the  registered 
electors ;  and  if  any  section  of  the  people  withheld  such  assent 
and  concurrence,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  direct  nomination 
of  their  representatives,  the  claim  was  for  an  indefeasible  right. 
In  appealing  to  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  Bill  which  is 
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necessary  before  women  can  exercise  the  functions  of  citizens, 
they  appealed  not  as  to  a  sovereign  body  which  is  to  create  new 
rights  and  confer  them  upon  women — they  appealed  as  to  a 
High  Court  of  Equity,  for  a  decree  to  give  effect  to  a  just 
claim. 

It  was  noteworthy  that,  coeval  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  movement  for  the  recognition  of  the  political  rights  of 
women,  agitation  in  other  directions  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  sphere  of  activity,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws 
affecting  their  property  and  personal  rights,  had  been  going  on. 
What  had  been  gained  for  women  was  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion ;  and  of  thankfulness  to  those  women  who  had  stood  out 
fearlessly  to  claim  their  rights  on  behalf  of  their  more  helpless 
sisters,  and  to  those  just  men  who  had  been  found  ready  to 
support  and  to  concede  their  demands.  What  might  have  been 
gained  during  this  time  had  women  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  claims  to  the  suffrage  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  could 
never  now  be  known ;  but  it  was  probable  that  had  this  been 
effected  there  would  have  been  more  just  laws  regarding  the 
property  and  maintenance  of  wives ;  more  complete  recognition 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  mothers ;  more  efficient  protection  for 
the  maimed  and  miserable  victims  of  murderous  outrages  on 
wives ;  more  freedom  to  engage  in  professional  and  industrial 
occupations  for  the  increasing  number  of  women  who  must 
depend  on  their  work  for  their  living ;  more  scope  for  the  ener- 
gies of  women  who  do  not  need  to  work  for  their  livelihood,  in 
public  affairs,  such  as  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  supervision  of 
workhouses,  parochial  schools,  and  prisons  where  women  are 
immured ;  in  short,  there  would  have  been  more  progress  in 
every  direction  in  which  women  have  been  seeking  to  improve 
their  own  condition  and  to  render  service  to  the  community. 
For  women  did  not  ask  for  their  rights  in  order  to  further 
selfish  interests,  or  with  a  view  to  forsaking  their  natural 
duties.  They  asked  for  their  rights  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  order  that  they  might  better  perform  the  duties 
that  devolved  upon  them  as  members  of  the  family  and  citizens 
of  the  State. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  6BATS  IN  PARLIAMENT.1 

A  System  of  Election  which  provides  for  a  just  and  permanent 
Distribution  of  Seats  in  Parliament  among  all  the  Counties, 
Cities,  and  Boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Thomas 
Hare. 

THIS  method  of  electing  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
nation  has  during  the  last  twenty  years  been  the  subject 
of  a  multitude  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  published  in 
every  country  possessing  representative  government.  Refer- 
ring therefore,  when  necessary,  to  what  has  been  elsewhere 
written,1  I  shall  confine  myself*  at  present  to  a  brief  state- 
ment and  estimate  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  change  which 
the  proposed  system  would  effect  both  in  action  and  result. 
First,  as  respects  the  electors,  individually  and  collectively; 
secondly,  in  all  local  and  other  constituencies :  and  thirdly,  as 
regards  the  candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament. 

I. — THE  ELECTORS. 

The  proportional  system  leaves  the  laws  which  confer  the 
suffrage  entirely  unaffected.  Its  object  is  to  give  to  every 
voter  a  far  more  extensive  choice  of  candidates,  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  every  vote  shall  be  counted  for  the  candidate  or  one 
of  the  candidates  for  whose  support  it  is  given,  and  to  provide 
as  far  as  possible  that  it  shall  not  be  without  effect,  but  shall 
contribute  to  the  election  of  one  member  by  helping  to  .make 
up  his  quota  or  requisite  number  of  votes.  Every  registered 
voter  throughout  the  kingdom,  wherever  he  may  happen  to 
reside  or  possess  his  qualification,  will  have  the  same  political 
weight  and  power — the  power  of  joining  with  others  of  concurrent 
opinions,  and  if  they  are  together  sufficient  in  number,  to  elect 
the  member  who  is  to  represent  them.  There  is  nothing  neces- 
sarily required  from  the  voter  which  is  above  the  capacity  of 
anyone  who  can  now  vote ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  act  of 
voting  may  call  into  exercise  the  knowledge  and  intelligence 
of  every  order  of  mind.  The  elector  may,  at  the  polling  booth, 
insert  in  his  voting  paper  the  name  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
candidates.    The  voting  paper  may  be  in  this  form : — 

1  See  Transactions,  1866,  p.  202. 

*  1  The  Election  of  Representatives,  Parliamentary  and  Municipal/  a  Treatise  bj 
Thomas  Hare.  London,  1873.  4th  edition.  Longmans. 
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The  elector  hereby  records  bis  vote  for  the  -Candidate  named  first 
in  the  subjoined  list,  or  in  the  event  provided  for  by  (Stat.)  for  the 
other  Candidates  successively  in  their  numerical  orders,  via:.  :— 

1  (Name  of  Candidate)        J  '  . 

2  (Do.  of  another)   1 

3  (Do,  of  another)   


4    (Do.  of  another)  .  ^  . 

(adding  thus  as  many  as  the  elector  may  name). 


The  paper,  filled  up  with  the  names  selected  by  the  voter, 
expresses  in  substance  this :  ( I  desire  to  be  represented  by  the 
candidate  whose  name  I  have  placed  No.  1,  If  he  should 
obtain  his  quota  of  votes  before  my  vote  is  counted,  or  if  he 
should  fail  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  and  therefore  cannot 
be  elected,  I  direct  that  my  vote  be  transferred  to  the  candi- 
date I  have  placed  as  No.  2,  and  under  the  same  conditions  tp 
candidate  No.  3,  and  so  on.' 1 

The  elector  in  every  place,  in  addition  to  having,  as  at 
present,  before  him  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  his.  own 
constituency,  will  be  informed  by  the  Gazette,  made  public 
in  every  town  and  district,  who  are  the  candidates  tor  all 
other  places,  and  the  voting  paper  affords  the  means  of  adding 
to  it  the  names  of  as  many  candidates  as  he  may  think  proper^ 
whether  they  have  offered  themselves  for  his  own  constituency 
or  elsewhere,  numbering  them  in  the  order  of  his  preference, 
the  vote  being  available  ultimately  for  one  candidate  only.  . 

This  design  of  every  voter  is  rigidly  carried  out 

At  the  close  of  the  poll,  the  numbers  that  have  voted  in 
every  constituency  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  office  of  a 
central  registrar,  who  will  add  them  together  and  ascertain  the 
aggregate  number  of  votes  given. 

Supposing  that  altogether  2,632,000  votes  out  of  the  three 
millions  of  registered  Sectors  had  been  polled,  the  registrar 
would  divide  that  number  by  the  number  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  say  658,  and  the  quotient,. in  such  a  case 
4,000  votes,  would  constitute  the  quota  or  nurnber  of  votes 
which  would  entitle  every  candidate  who  has  received  it  to  he 

1  Section  XlV.  of  the  proposed  Statute  (see  1  Election  of  Representatives/  &c., 
and '  Treatise,9  p.  1 24).  To  avoid  too  gnat  division  of  votes;  and  secure  suffldettt 
.attention  to  local  claims,  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  inserted  in  the  paper  may 
Be  limited,  and  the  voter  required  to  select  at  least  half  of  them  from  those  who 
stand  for  hie  own  constituency,  or  other  constituencies  in  the  same  county,  or 
within  a  surrounding  and  prescribed  area. 
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returned.1  When  the  quota  of  the  candidate  is  made  up,  his  sur- 
plus votes  are  appropriated  to  the  next  candidate,  if  any,  named 
on  each  voting  paper,  and  so  on,  redistributing  every  voting 

Japer  until  it  is  either  appropriated  or  the  names  of  candi- 
ates  inserted  by  the  voter  therein  are  exhausted,  whereby 
every  vote,  as  surely  as  is  possible,  is  made  to  tell  As  so 
many  as  658  members  would  not  obtain  the  quota,  the  full 
number  of  the  House,  after  setting  apart  the  members  who 
have  completed  their  quotas,  is  made  up  by  taking  the  can- 
didates wno  have  votes  that  come  nearest  in  number  to  the 
quota,  and  who  obtain  thus  what  may  be  called  comparative 
majorities.2 

The  mode  of  computing  and  ultimately  appropriating  the 
votes  involves  too  much  detail  for  this  Paper,  and  is  explained 
in  the  treatise  to  which  I  refer.3  It  will  be  the  work  of  officers 
instructed  in  their  duties.  It  is  not  a  more  complicated  pro- 
cess than  the  sorting  of  letters  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and 
far  less  so  than  the  work  performed  every  day  at  the  Bankers' 
Clearing  House.  Every  vote  will  be  appropriated  to  the  can- 
didate For  whom  it  is  given,  with  the  same  accuracy  as  a 
cheque  of  the  bank  is  carried  to  the  account  of  the  payee ;  and 
the  voting  paper  will  be  retained  for  reference  so  long  as  any 
possible  occasion  for  inquiry  or  investigation  could  arise.4 

In  looking  forward  to  the  voluntary  actions  of  mankind, 
we  can  do  no  more  than  consider  tendencies.  This  system 
gives  to  every  voter  the  power  of  forwarding  his  desires, 
whether  to  strengthen  and  secure  for  his  locality  their  full 
share  of  the  national  representation,  to  support  the  party  to 
which  he  attaches  himself,  or  to  give  expression  to  his  indi- 
vidual opinion.  The  possession  of  a  real  political  power, 
unobstructed  by  the  difficulties  of  individual  action  occasioned 
by  our  present  system,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  create 
in  the  more  thoughtful  voters,  and  persons  of  public  and  phil- 
anthropic spirit,  tne  sense  that  it  is  a  personal  duty  not  to 
stand  aside  in  the  business  of  selecting  those  by  whom  this 

Seat  nation  and  so  much  of  the  world  is  to  be  governed ;  and 
at  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  bring  their  best  judgment 
and  discretion  to  the  task.  All  who  are  susceptible  of  such 
feelings  would  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  express  by 
their  votes  confidence  in  the  statesmen  to  whom  they  believe 
that  the  destinies  of  the  empire  may  be  most  safely  entrusted, 
and  their  esteem  for  men  whom  they  may  especially  regard  as 
valuable  members  of  the  legislative  body ;  while,  of  the  can- 

1  Section  IV.  (te$  *  Trendee,'  &&,  p.  81).  *  Section  VL  (Id.  p.  65). 

•  Section  IV.  (id.  p.  31).     «  Sections  XVII.  to  XXVL  (Id.  pp.  161, 194). 
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didates  for  their  own  borough  or  constituency,  they  may 
endeavour  to  select  such  as  would  do  honour  to  their  choice, 
and  in  whom  the  constituency  might  feel  a  just  pride.  If  in 
the  end  they  failed  to  form  part  of  their  local  majority,  they 
might  still  have  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  the  voters  of  views 
and  aspirations  like  their  own  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

II. — THE  CONSTITUENCIES — COUNTIES,  CITIES,  AND 
BOROUGHS. 

The  relative  weight  or  share  of  the  electoral  power  given 
to  every  constituency  will  at  all  times  depend,  not  on  the 
number  of  registered  electors  forming  that  constituency,  but 
on  the  number  thereof  who  actually  vote  at  the  election.  This 
will,  to  many  voters,  be  another  reason  for  going  to  the  poll. 
The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  quota  or  comparative  majority 
has  been  pointed  out  The  registrar  in  the  case  supposed, 
when  he  has  ascertained  that  the  votes  given,  divided  by  the 
number  of  members  to  be  elected,  produce  a  quotient,  or  quota, 
say  of 4,000,  will  communicate  that  fact  to  the  returning  officer 
of  every  constituency.  The  larger  Constituencies,  counties, 
cities,  or  boroughs  will  severally  return  as  many  members  as 
they  have  polled  quotas  of  voters.1 

The  smaller  boroughs  and  other  constituent  bodies  which 
cannot  or  do  not  poll  so  many  as  the  quota  must,  to  return 
a  member,  join  with  other  constituencies.  The  union  of  such 
boroughs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  present  *  District  Boroughs ' 
of  Scotland  and  Wales,  will  be  effected  in  a  much  more  satis- 
factory manner  than  by  their  present  method  of  grouping. 

Adverting  first  to  the  effect  of  the  system  on  the  general 
enfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  and  towns  of  England, — no 
reason  has  ever  been  suggested  why  England  and  Scotland 
'  should  be  treated  differently,  or  why  the  small  towns  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Scotland  should  not  be  represented.  In  the 
latter  country,  the  smaller  boroughs  are  not  thrown  into  the 
counties,  but  are  allowed  an  independent  existence.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1871,  twenty-two  of  those  parliamentary 
boroughs  have  a  population  of  less  than  2,000,  and  seven  of 
less  than  1,000.  Several  populous  towns  in  England  and 
Wales  have  recently  put  in  their  claim  for  the  seats  now 
vacant  It  is  amazing  at  this  day  that  places  the  population 
of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  ancient  cities,  that  Cardiff,  Mid- 
dlesbrough, St  Helens,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Battersea,  Swansea, 
should  be  forced  to  compete  for  a  share  which  all  places  should 

K  Stctioof  XVII.  p.  101 ;  XXII.  p.  16* ;  XXXIII.  p.  212  (Id.). 
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have  in  the  national  council.  Applying  the  rale  adopted  with 
regard  to  Scotland,  the  new  parliamentary  boroughs  which 
might  be  created  in  England  may  be  thus  roughly  shown : — 

Bedfordshire. — Ampthill,  Biggleswade,  Dunstable,  Leighton  Buz- 
zard, Luton,  Potton,  Woburn. 

Berkshire. — Faringdon,Hungerford,  Maidenhead,  Newbury,  Want- 
age, Wokingham. 

Buckinghamshire. — Amersham,  Chesham,  Eton,  Newport  Pagnell, 
Slough,  Stony  Stratford. 

Cambridgeshire. — Chatteris,  Cottenham,  Ely,  Littleport,  March, 
Newmarket,  Soham,  Whittlesea,  Wisbech. 

Cheshire. — Acton,  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  Altrincham,  Audlem, 
Bebington,  Bollington,  Bowden,  New  Brighton,  Cheadle,  Congleton, 
Crewe,  Davenham,  Duckinfield,  Frodaham,  Great  Budsworth,  Hyde, 
Knutsford,  Liscard,  Lyram,  Malpae,  Middlewich,  Nantwkh,  Newton, 
North wich,  Prestbury,  Runcorn,  Sale,  Sandbach,  Seacombe,  Tarporley, 
Wallasey,  Wilmslow,  Winsford. 

Cornwall. — St.  Agnes,  St  Austell,  Camborne,  Gwennap>  Hayle, 
St.  Just,  Padstow,  Penzance,  Redruth,  Saltash. 

Cumberland. — Alston,  Brampton,  Egremont,  Keswick,  Maryport, 
Penrith,  Wigton,  Workington. 

Derbyshire.— -Alfreton,  Ashbourne,  BakeweU,  Belper,  Buxton, 
Chapel- en-le-Frith,  Chesterfield,  Crich,  (Say  Cross,  Dronfield,  Eoking- 
ton,  Glossop,  Ilkeston,  Matlock,  Melbourne,  Ripley,  Tidsewell,  Wirks- 
worth. 

Devonshire. — Ashburton,  Axminster,  Bideford,  Brixham,  Buck- 
fastleigh,  Crediton,  Dartmouth, Dawlish,  Exmouth,  Honiton,  Ilfracombe, 
South  Molton,  Newton  Abbot,  Okehampton,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Paign- 
ton, St.  Mary  Church,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Topsham,  Torquay, 
Totnes. 

Dorsetshire. — Beaminster,  Blandford,  Cranborne,  Gillingham, 
Lyme  Regis,  Sherborne,  Swanage,  Wimborne. 

Durham. — Bishop  Auckland,  Barnard  Castle,  Chester-le-Street, 
Con  sett,  Houghton-le-  Spring,  Jarrow,  Seaham  Harbour,  WaMngham. 

Essex. — Barking,  Braintree,  Brentwood,  Chelmsford,  Halstead,  Ley- 
ton,  Romford,  Saffron  Walden,  Southend,  West  Ham,  Waltham  Abbey, 
Walthamstow,  Wanstead,  Witham. 

Gloucestershire. — Berkeley,  Bitton,  Chipping  Campden,  Coleford, 
East  Dean,  Dursley,  Fairford,  Lidney,  Newent,  Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Tetbury,  Thornbury,  Winchcomb. 

Hampshire. — Aldershot,  Alresford,  Alton,  Basingstoke,  Bishop's 
Waltham,  Bournemouth,  Fareham,  Gosport,  Havant,  Kingsclere,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Odiham,  Ringwood. 

Isle  op  Wight. — West  Cowes,  Ventnor,  Ryde,  Sandown. 

Herefordshire. — Bromyard,  Kington^  Ledbury,  Pembridge,  Rosa. 

Hertfordshire. — Barnet,  Berkhampstead,  Bishop  Stortford,  Ches- 
hunt,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Hitchin,  Rickmansworth,  Royston,  St  Albans, 
Ware,  Watford. 

Huntingdonshire. — Kimbolton,  Ramsey,  SU  Ives,  St.  Neots. 
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Kent. — Ashford,  Beckenham,  Blackheath,  Bromley,  Cranbrook, 
Dartford,  Eltham,  Erith,  Faversham,  Folkestone,  Lee,  Lewisham,  Mar- 
gate, Plumstead,  Ramsgate,  Sevenoaks,  Sheerness,  Sittingbourae, 
Sydenham,  Tonbridge. 

Lancashire. — Accrington,  Aahton-in-Mackerfield,  Bacup,  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  Blackpool,  Chorley,  Colne,  Over  Darwen,  Haslingden,  Hey- 
wood,  Middleton,  Ormskirk,  Oswaldtwistle,  Padlham,  Preacot,  St. 
Helens,  Southport,  Ulverston,  Waltbam-le-Dale. 

Leicestershire. — Ashby- de-la-Zouch,  Hinckley,  Loughborough, 
Market  Harborough,  Melton  Mowbray,  Whitwick. 

Lincolnshire. — Alford,  Barton-upon-Humber,  Bourn,  Brigg, 
Caistor,  Clee,  Donington,  Epworth,  Gainsborough,  Holbeach,  Homcastle, 
Kirton-in-Lindsey,  Louth,  Long  Sutton,  Market  Deeping,  Market 
Rasen,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  Spilsby,  Winterton. 

Middlesex. — Acton,  Brentford,  Chiswick  (with  Turnham  Green), 
Ealing,  Edmonton,  Enfield,  Finchley,  Hampstead,  Hampton,  Hanwell, 
Harrow,  Hounslow,  Isleworth,  Kilbum,  Staines,  Tottenham,  Twicken- 
ham, Uxbridge. 

Monmouthshire. — Abergavenny y  Chepstow,  Pontypool,  Tredegar. 

Norfolk. — Attleborough,  Aylsham,  Cromer,  East  Dereham,  Diss, 
Downham,  Fakenham,  Holt,  Swaffham,  Thetford,  Wymondham,  Wells  - 
next-the-Sea. 

Northamptonshire. — Wellingborough,  Brackley,  Daventry,  Ketter- 
ing, Oundle,  Towcester. 

Northumberland. — Alnwick,  Bedlington,  Blyth,  Hexham. 

Nottinghamshire. — Basford,  Beeston,  Bingham,  Carlton,  Mansfield, 
Southwell,  Stapleford,  Sutton-in-Ashfield. 

Oxfordshire. — Bicester,  Chipping  Norton,  Henley-on-Thames, 
Thame,  Witney. 

Rutland.— Oakham,  Uppingham. 

Shropshire. — Bishop's  Castle,  Dawley,  Ellesmere,  Ironbridge, 
Market  Drayton,  Newport,  Oswestry,  Shifhal,  Wellington,  Whitchurch. 

Staffordshire. — Burton-  on-Trent,  Cannock,  Cheadle,  Coseley, 
Handsworth,  Kingswinford,  Leek,  Rowley  Regis,  Rugeley,  Stone, 
Uttoxeter. 

Somersetshire.  —  Bridgwater,  Castle  Cary,  Chard,  Clevedon, 
Crewkerne,  Glastonbury,  Ilminster,  Langport,  Minehead,  Shepton 
Mallet,  Wellington,  Wells  City,  Weston-super-Mare,  Yeovil. 

Suffolk. — Beccles,  Bungay,  Framlingham,  Hadleigh,  Lowestoft, 
Stowmarket,  Sudbury,  Woodbridge. 

Surrey. — Addlestone,  Battersea,  Brixton,  Carshalton,  Chertsey, 
Clapham,  Croydon,  Dorking,  Dulwich,  Egham,  Epsom,  Farnham, 
Godalming,  Herne-hill,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Leatherhead,  Mitcham, 
Norwood,  Peckham,  Penge,  Putney,  Reigate,  Richmond,  Streatham, 
Sutton,  Tooting,  Wandsworth,  Wimbledon,  Woking. 

Sussex. — Arundel,  Bognor,  Eastbourne,  East  Grinstemd,  Hailsham, 
Newhaven,  Petworth. 

Warwickshire. — Alcester,  Aston,  Atherstone,  Kenil worth,  Leam- 
ington, Nuneaton,  Rugby,  Stratford-upon-Aron,  Sutton  Coldfield. 
Westmoreland. — Appleby,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Kirkby  Stephen. 
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Wiltshire. — Bradford,  Corsham,  Highwortb,  Melksham,  Trow- 
bridge, Warminster. 

Worcestershire. — Bromsgrove,  Halesowen,  Great  Malvern,  Nether- 
ton,  Oldbury,  Redditch,  Stourbridge. 

Yorkshire,  W.R. — Barnsley,  Bingley,  Doncaster,  Goole,  Guiseley, 
Harrogate,  Holmfirtb,  Keighley,  Nottingley,  Otley,  Pudsey,  Rother- 
ham,  Shipley,  Skipton,  Tadcaster,  Todmorden. 

Yorkshire,  N.R. — Bedale,  Guisborougb,  Helmaley,  Kirby  Moor- 
ride. 

Yorkshire,  E.R. — Beverley,  Bridlington,  Great  Driffield,  Filey, 
Howden,  Pockiington. 

Simultaneously  with  this  local  enfranchisement,  involving 
necessarily  the  grouping  of  the  smaller  boroughs  so  as  to  form 
quotas  of  votes  sufficient  to  return  a  member,  would  be  the 
abolition  of  the  present  compulsory  union  of  the  present  dis- 
trict boroughs.  Of  the  seventy-two  boroughs  in  Scotland, 
forming  groups  returning  fourteen  members,  it  would,  under 
the  present  law,  be  possible  for  twenty-five  of  those  boroughs 
to  elect  them  all,  even  if  every  registered  elector  in  the  re- 
maining forty-seven  boroughs  voted  against  the  fourteen  can- 
didates thus  chosen ;  and  yet  the  members  so  elected  would  be 
arbitrarily  styled,  and  sit  in  Parliament  as,  the  representatives 
of  forty-seven  boroughs,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  unani- 
mously repudiated  them.  The  electors  of  the  towns  of  Ayr 
and  Dumfries  alone  might  elect  the  members  for  the  two  dis- 
tricts who  would  be  legally  representatives  of  Annan,  Camp- 
beltown, Inverary,  Irvine,  Kirkcudbright,  Lochmaben,  Oban, 
and  Sanquhar,  although  not  a  single  elector  in  those  eight 
towns  had  voted  for  them.  This  surely  is  not  a  safe  equili 
brium  on  which  a  great  institution  should  rest,  So  with  the 
Welsh  districts.  Why  should  Beaumaris  and  Holyhead  be 
tied  together  in  their  parliamentary  action  ?  The  electors  of 
Swansea  may  well  claim  to  make  their  own  choice  of  a  member 
without  being  forced  to  seek  the  concurrence  of  Neath,  and 
Neath  might  reasonably  prefer  to  do  the  same  without  being 
outvoted  by  Swansea. 

In  the  proposed  system,  the  grouping  would  be  perfectly 
voluntary.  As  soon  as  the  658  candidates  who  have  obtained 
the  quotas,  or  the  numbers  of  votes  nearest  thereto,  are  ascer- 
tained and  announced  by  the  registrar,  the  mayor  or  returning 
officer  of  every  borough  and  constituency,  will  compute  the 
number  of  votes  which  have  been  given  therein  for  such  suc- 
cessful candidates  respectively,  and  ascertain  which  of  such 
candidates  has  the  majority  of  votes  in  that  constituency,  and 
make  the  formal  declaration  of  his  election  and  return 
accordingly. 
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Turning  to  the  large  constituencies,  take  for  example  the 
city  in  which  we  now  meet.  The  occupations  of  life  which 
bring  together  so  large  a  population  in  Manchester  have  the 
effect  of  gathering  together  persons  who  by  birth,  kindred, 
association,  interest,  and  sympathy  are  connected  more  or  less 
with  others  throughout  the  kingdom.    Many  amongst  them, 


voting  papers  the  names  of  other  than  candidates  for  Man- 
chester ;  they  might  from  personal  friendship,  from  regard  to 
educational  progress,  to  colonial,  Indian,  or  foreign  policy,  add 
themselves  to  and  aid  the  electors  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  in 
Devonshire  or  Cornwall,  in  Bradford  or  Lambeth,  by  voting 
for,  and  therefore  rendering  as  certain  as  it  can  be,  the  return 
of  candidates  of  whose  political  labours  they  most  approve 
and  desire  to  assist  In  1868  there  were  48,256  registered 
electors  in  Manchester,  in  1873  there  were  58,795,  and  in 
1877  they  had  increased  to  63,938.  Supposing  that  60,000  of 
these  go  to  the  poll,  in  the  case  of  a  quota  of  4,000,  Man- 
chester would  return  fifteen  members.1  The  association  and 
connections  of  few  of  this  large  number  of  electors  would  be 
exclusively  comprised  within  the  ten  square  miles  that  form 
the  area  of  this  city.  Instead  of  the  increased  political 
influence  of  the  dwellers  in  Manchester  being  any  reason  or 
cause  of  jealousy,  it  would  be  a  spring  and  source  of  attach- 
ment binding  them  with  cords  of  fellowship  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  every  constituency,  whether  large 
or  small,  the  right  of  the  majority  to  nominate  the  member 
who  shall  represent  the  constituency  in  Parliament,  if  he 
obtains  support  enough  among  his  countrymen  to  entitle  him 
to  a  seat,  is  wholly  undisturbed.  The  minority,  outvoted  in 
their  own  constituency,  are  not  therefore  wholly  extinguished, 
being  allowed  to  assist,  and  complete  the  majorities  of,  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  other  places.  This  complementary  power 
will  increase  and  not  diminish  the  general  weight  of  the 
majorities  in  the  election  of  the  national  representatives. 


1  If  Sheffield,  with  its  40,000  registered  electors,  were  advanced  to  the  position 
of  Leeds  or  Birmingham,  with  three  members,  the  present  majority  might  not  un- 
naturally complain  that  although  the  minority  had  been  recognised,  and  allowed  to 
be  represented,  the  majority  had  been  reduced  to  one,  and  therefore  lessened,  in  its 
weight  in  the  national  councils.   Proportional  representation  removes  all  ground 


influenced  by  public  or  private 


III. — THE  CANDIDATES. 


In  nothing  has  the  result  of  the  proportionate  system  been 


of  complaint. 
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more  mistaken  or  disregarded  by  those  who  have  but  super- 
ficially considered  it,  than  in  its  effect  in  opening  other  and 
more  numerous  and  better  avenues  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  those  who  desire  or  deserve  to  enter  it.  The  wide  choice  of 
candidates  opened  to  every  voter  has  been  pointed  out.  The 
field  for  selection  of  the  constituencies  to  which  the  candidates 
may  address  themselves,  or  from  which  they  may  seek  and  find 
supporters,  is  equally  without  limit.  The  relations  of  property, 
the  duties,  the  business,  the  pleasures  of  life  now  bring 
together  those  who  a  century  or  two  ago  would  have  been 
widely  separated.  Our  methods  of  electoral  procedure  grew 
up  before  turnpike  roads  were  thought  of,  and  when  communi- 
cations from  one  town  to  another  were  not  easy.  A  letter 
among-  the  Historical  MSS.  recently  presented  to  Parliament, 
written  in  1691  by  one  of  the  royal  household,  describes  a 
journey  of  William  III.  from  Margate  to  London.  He  landed 
at  a  '  wretched  village  called  Marguet,  from  whence  he 
travelled  as  far  as  Gravezinde  in  miserable  carriages,  one  of 
which  was  upset  by  the  way,  the  king  falling  under  my  lord 
Portland,  but  escaping  with  a  slight  injury  in  the  arm.91 
Macaulay  remarks  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  inhabit- 
ants of  London  were  for  practical  purposes  farther  from 
Beading  than  they  now  are  from  Edinburgh,  and  farther  from 
-Edinburgh  than  they  are  from  Vienna.  Instead  of  practically 
perpetuating,  so  far  as  concerns  electoral  purposes,  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  our  ancestors  laboured,  and  which  modern 
progress  has  got  rid  of,  the  proportional  system  of  election 
would  bring  the  whole  electoral  body  within  reach  of  one 
another,  and  create  a  new  and  vigorous  and  healthy  national 
life.  The  merchant,  the  shipowner,  or  manufacturer  in  London, 
Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  the  landowner  or  agriculturist  in  Berks 
or  Kent,  will  often  have  homes  or  abodes  other  than  where  their 
duties  and  occupations  chiefly  lie ;  and  these,  again,  may  con- 
nect them  with  many  different  places,  in  some  or  all  of  which 
they  may  be  more  or  less  known,  and  in  an  electoral  contest  may 
expect  support.  A  new  impulse  to  exertion  will  be  generally 
felt,  which,  even  if  it  originates  in  personal  ambition  and  the 
desire  to  acquire  popularity  and  an  honoured  name  among  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  collected  in  London  and  other 

freat  cities,  may  nevertheless  before  long  develop  itself  in 
beral  and  philanthropic  efforts,  tending  to  the  moral  and 
mental  cultivation  of  the  poorer  classes  which  are  there  con- 
centrated.   Rendering  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  the 

1  Seventh  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Historical  Manuscripts. 
Presented  by  Command.   Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 
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just  political  weight  to  which  their  number  of  votes  entitles 
them  would  bring  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  nation 
into  contact  with  those  who  now  dwell  amid  scenes  of  squalor 
and  misery,  and  meet  with  little  else.  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Acts  would  be  made  effectual;  libraries  and  every  other  prac- 
ticable means  of  culture  would  be  everywhere  set  on  foot  It 
would  bring  about  an  intercourse  that  might  do  much  to  remove 
the  estrangement  of  classes  which  Matthew  Arnold  laments  and 
deprecates  in  his  discourse  on  the  text  of  Menander,  whose 
words  St.  Paul  thought  worthy  to  be  used.1  Even  the  hours 
of  leisure  and  enjoyment  might  be  made  not  unfruitful  in 
gaining  new  friends.  The  voters  of  Irvine  or  of  Oban,  no 
longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  majority  in  Ayr,  may  prefer  to  vote 
for  one  who  has  become  known  to  them  during  his  holidays, 
spent  in  the  seas  and  firths  of  Scotland.  Electors  in  our 
popular  resorts  will  find  among  their  visitors  some  with  whom 
they  might  cultivate  an  abiding  interest.  The  barrister  of 
reputation  would  be  likely  to  secure  supporters  in  the  towns  of 
tis  circuit  The  vast  number  of  voters  on  the  registers  of 
Liondon  and  its  suburbs  would  make  room,  as  metropolitan 
candidates,  for  persons  of  eminence  in  every  career  of  life ; 
and  the  various  scientific  and  professional  bodies  would  be 
represented  by  the  men  who  are  most  esteemed  among  them, 
and  who  would  bring  into  the  Legislature  new  elements  of  great 
value  in  its  labours.  An  amendment  which  would  do  no  more 
than  add  a  patch  to  the  present  system  by  the  transfer  to 
great  towns  of  five  or  six  seats,  disregarding  the  new  and 
powerful  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  a  just  and  equal 
distribution  would  bring  into  exercise,  may  be  not  inaptly 
compared  to  some  of  the  empirical  remedies  applied  to  the 
human  body  before  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  candidate  will  not  be,  as  he  now  is,  subject  to  election 
expenses.2  The  only  charge  proposed,  to  prevent  mere  idle 
candidature,  is  his  payment  to  the  registrar  of  a  sum  of  50/.,  and 
perhaps  a  further  sum,  say,  of  51.  for  every  constituency,  more 
than  three  or  four,  for  which  he  declares  himself  a  candidate. 
The  registrar  announces  the  candidature  to  the  particular 
constituencies,  and  publishes  it  in  the  Gazette.*  The  can- 
didate has  thus  done  all  that  the  electoral  law  requires.  He 
will  then  take  such  a  course  as  he  may  think  expedient  in 
making  known  to  the  constituencies  his  claims  to  their  sup- 
port, his  conduct  as  well  as  the  expense  he  may  incur  for  this 

1  Fortnightly  Review,  March  1878,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  313. 
»  Sect.  X.  p.  106.         ■  Sects.  VII.,  VIII,  IX.,  pp.  9f-97. 
Q  2 
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purpose  being  at  his  own  discretion.  The  resistance  to  the  re* 
moval  of  the  official  charges  that  are  a  serious  impediment  to  men 
of  small  fortune,  if  it  be  due  to  a  fear  that  it  would  diminish  the 
advantages  of  the  wealthy,  may  yield  when  it  is  seen  that  new 
and  more  worthy  advantages  are  opened.  They  may  win  sup- 
porters, not  in  one  place  only,  but  wherever  their  riches  can 
be  spent  on  noble  objects,  in  founding  and  promoting  scheme* 
of  wholesome  association,  of  culture  and  national  enjoyment 
for  those  who  need  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  corruption, 
which  we  cannot  in  human  institutions  yet  hope  entirely  to 
extinguish,  will  be  minimised  or  neutralised.  No  man  can,  as 
is  said  to  have  been  done  in  Norwich  and  other  places,  by 
bribing  two  or  three  hundred  voters,  turn  the  scale  in  the  con- 
test, and  render  ineffectual  the  votes  of  a  thousand  honest 
men.  No  vote  here  is,  or  can  be,  made  of  more  counting 
power  than  another.  There  is  nothing  to  impede  party 
organisation  where  that  is  thought  desirable.  It  is  equally 
fair  to  all  parties. 

The  rule  for  computing  and  appropriating  the  votes 
according  to  the  discretion  of  every  elector  has  been  already 
shown.  One  further  result  affects  the  candidates.  There 
would  be  what  are  now  called  double  returns,  which  would  be 
utilised  as  marks  of  popular  distinction.  After  the  House  is 
complete,  the  constituencies  in  which  the  votes  of  majorities 
have  been  given  for  members  who  did  not  require  them,  and 
who  have  been  elected  elsewhere,  may  return  as  titular  or 
honorary  representatives  the  members  for  whom  they  have 
polled  such  additional  majorities.  Such  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  public  confidence  would  strengthen  the  par- 
liamentary position  and  influence  of  those  in  whose  favour  it 
is  given,  and  would  encourage  them  in  their  labours  for  the 
public  good. 
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I RISE  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  observations  on  the 
general  work  of  this  Section,  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  chairman.  The  Lord  Bishop,  in  his  fine  opening  address 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  made,  amongst  many  other 
valuable  statements,  the  remark  that  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion ought  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  separate  one  branch  of  our  labours  entirely  from 
another ;  nor,  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be  wise  to  do  so. 
That  remark  applies  especially  to  the  Repression  of  Crime 
Section,  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  origin  and 
continuance  of  crime — and  consequently  the  wisest  way  of 
dealing  with  it — are  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  other 
conditions  of  society  around  us.  Crime  arises,  not  merely  from 
the  immediate  motives  of  the  criminals  when  they  commit  the 
offence,  but  from  various  remoter  causes,  such  as  poverty,  vice, 
hereditary  disposition,  bad  laws,  imperfect  social  arrangements, 
and  all  the  different  influences  which,  more  or  less,  surround  us 
from  the  moment  of  our  birth. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  take  up  these  various 
questions  in  this  section ;  they  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  other 
departments  of  the  Association.  With  the  health  of  the 
people  improved,  with  the  laws  of  the  people  amended,  with 
education  carried  out  universally,  with  better  social  condi- 
tions, and  with  a  greater  chance  for  the  weaker  members  of 
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society,  we  might  hope  that  much  crime  would  vanish.  But 
what  we  have  more  especially  to  deal  with  in  this  Section  are 
the  laws,  procedure,  and  administration  that  bear  upon  crimi- 
nals, whether  to  punish,  to  restrain,  or  to  reform  them.  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  almost  exclusively  to  that 
portion  of  the  subject.  I  should,  however,  like  to  say  that 
there  is.  contained  in  the  recently  issued  second  Report  of  the 
Prison  Commissioners  a  very  valuable  table,  or  rather  several 
valuable  tables,  which  bear  upon  the  connection  that  other 
social  conditions  have  with  the  prevalence  of  crime.  At  the 
end  of  their  report  there  is  a  table  which  gives  the  fluctuation 
of  crime  for  several  years  past ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
crime  rose  to  its  highest  point  in  July  1878,  and  sunk  to  its 
lowest  in  February  of  the  present  year.  That  is  to  say,, 
crime  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  point,  on  an  average  of  many 
years,  at  a  period  when  the  population  was  unquestionably 
going  through  a  very  considerable  amount  of  pressure  from 
want  of  work,  from  increase  of  pauperism,  and  from  a  general 
failing  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  crime  increased  as  poverty  increased  and  as- 
pauperi8m  grew.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  table  to  which  I 
nave  referred  that  such  is  not  always  the  case.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  very  instructive  to  learn  these  facts  from  the  Report 
of  the  Prison  Commissioners,  that  there  has  been  a  fluctuation 
of  pauperism  during  many  years  past,  and  that  for  a  long 
period,  until  a  few  years  since,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
coincidence  with  the  prevalence  of  pauperism  and  the  preva- 
lence of  crime.  Why  it  is  that  the  co-ordination  has  ceased 
within  the  last  few  years  I  am  totally  unable  to  explain.  It 
is  one  of  those  social  problems  in  the  study  of  which  we  feel 
bound  to  confess  there  are  motive-powers  that  we  do  not  yet 
fully  understand  working  in  society,  and  producing  results 
which  are  clearly  existent  around  us.  For  my  part,  I  am 
quite  sure  we  do  not  yet  know  all,  or  nearly  all,  die  causes  of 
the  prevalence  of  crime.  All  we  can  do  is,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  grapple  with  and  restrain  it ;  and  when  we  do  ascertain  a 
cause,  our  utmost  endeavour  should  be  to  apply  the  remedy. 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  which  are  more  particularly 
before  us  in  this  section,  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the 
Association  to  take,  more  or  less,  into  consideration  whatever 
legislation  or  quasi-legialation  has  been  enacted  during  the 
past  year.  I  am  about  to  call  attention  to  several  Acts,  whe- 
ther of  Parliament  or  whether  of  administration,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  Association  assembled  at  Cheltenham. 
I  must,  to  some  extent,  reiterate  what  I  have  already  said  in 
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this  Section  during  the  present  Congress.  Perhaps  there  ore 
some  members  here  who  did  not  listen  to  the  obsenrations 
which  have  been  made  in  this  section  on  the  subjects  to  which 
I  am  going  to  allude,  but  I  know  there  are  many  who  did 
hear  them,  and  they  will  forgive  me  if  I,  to  a  slight  extent, 
traverse  the  same  ground  over  which  I  have  already  passed. 
Some  years  ago  I  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  late  very  distin- 
guished Bishop  of  Oxford.  When  he  was  a  youn£  man 
Bishop  Wilberforce  went  to  a  parish  at  some  little  distance 
from  his  own  to  do  service  for  a  brother  clergyman,  and  he 
preached  in  the  morning,  no  doubt  with  all  his  usual  eloquence 
and  force.  When  he  went  to  the  afternoon  service  he  dis- 
covered that,  by  some  accident,  he  had  left  at  home  the 
manuscript  of  the  sermon  which  he  then  intended  to  preach ; 
and  in  his  distress  he  confided  to  the  clerk — as  the  only  person 
he  knew  there — his  misfortune.  The  clerk  consoled  him  by 
saying  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  preach  over 
again  the  sermon  that  he  had  delivered  in  the  morning.  The 
bishop  objected  that  he  could  not  think  of  inflicting  upon  the 
congregation  what  they  had  so  recently  heard.  '  You  need 
not  trouble  yourself,'  said  the  clerk, s  for  there  were  not  three' 
who  listened  to  it.'  If  that  want  of  attention  befell  so  great 
an  orator  as  Samuel  Wilberforce,  I  need  not  have  any  appre- 
hension that  any  words  I  said  yesterday  still  dwell  with  you 
to-day. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  is  a  very 
important  Act,  which  passed  through  Parliament  during  the 
last  session,  and  which  will  largely  affect,  for  the  future,  the 
administration  of  our  criminal  law — I  mean  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act.  That  Act  has  considerably  increased  the 
powers  of  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  and  has,  I  believe, 
on  the  whole,  beneficially  increased  them  ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
the  benefit  to  the  public  will  depend,  in  some  degree,  on  the 
amount  of  discretion  which  the  justices  in  town  and  country 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  the  administration  of  the  measure, 
and,  for  my  part,  I  have  naturally  a  firm  belief  in  their 
discretion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  those  portions  of  the  Act  which,  I  am  happy  to  remember, 
have  been  again  and  again  recommended  by  the  Association, 
For  instance,  there  is  the  power  given  to  justices,  largely 
exceeding  any  that  they  possessed  before,  of  substituting 
fines  for  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  casual  offenders — the 
power  of  allowing  lines  to  be  paid  by  instalments  instead  of 
exacting  the  whole  at  the  moment — and  in  other  ways 
diminishing  the  power  of  imprisonment,  to  which  the  law  had* 
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to  a  great  extent,  hitherto  resorted  as  the  only  means  of 
preventing  or  correcting   crime.    The  clauses  giving  the 
magistrates  large  powers  in  dealing  with  children  are  in- 
valuable.   The  whole  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act  is  now 
repealed,  and  in  its  place  powers  are  given  to  the  bench  of 
magistrates  to  deal  summarily  with  children  of  a  tender  age 
for  all  offences,  except  that  of  homicide.    According  to  their 
discretion  they  may  either  send  a  child  to  prison  or  send  it 
to  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory.    They  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  cause  it  to  receive  some  moderate  personal  cor- 
rection on  the  spot.    No  doubt  that  is  a  vast  improvement 
upon  our  present  system.    Years  ago  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal 
law  was  called  to  the  anomaly,  that  children  of  tender  years, 
who  were  so  young  that  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  act  they  had  been  committing,  were  never- 
theless formally  prosecuted,  taken  before  the  magistrates,  sent 
for  trial  at  the  Assizes  or  Quarter  Sessions,  and  there  sen- 
tenced  to  imprisonment  as  if  they  had  possessed  all  the 
reasoning  powers  and  all  the  responsibilities  of  adult  persons. 
The  conviction  that  such  an  anomaly  was  a  moral  injustice,  as 
well  as  great  impolicy,  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Reformatory 
Schools  Act  and  the  Industrial  Schools  Act    For  a  long 
time,  with  regard  to  most  indictable  offences,  it  has  been  in 
the  power  of  magistrates,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  judges  at  Assizes 
and  chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  to  sentence  juvenile 
offenders  to  reformatory  and  industrial  schools;  but  this 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  vests,  for  the  first  time,  all  that 
power  absolutely  in  the  magistrates,  with  regard  to  every 
offence  which  a  child  can  commit,  excepting  homicide.  These 
extended  powers,  I  do  not  doubt,  will  be  used  with  the  best 
possible  effect    With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  adult 
criminals,  under  this  Act,  in  petty  sessions,  I  confess  that  I 
entertain  much  less  hope  of  beneficial  results  than  I  do  as 
to  the  provisions  respecting  children.    The  tendency  of  legis- 
lation for  many  years  past  has  been  to  enable  magistrates  in 
petty  sessions  to  deal  summarily  with  cases  which,  in  former 
times,  were  necessarily  sent  to  Quarter  Sessions  or  to  the 
Assizes.    In  many  cases  that  was  a  wise  policy;  but  the 
Legislature,  and  often  the  magistrates,  have  forgotten,  to  some 
extent,  the  fact  that  there  are  in  this  country  two  classes  of 
criminals  with  a  most  important  distinction  between  them.  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  make  that  remark  before  this 
Association.    There  is  the  class  of  casual  criminals  who  may 
mercifully  and  properly  be  dealt  with  on  the  spot,  and  to 
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whom  a  fine  or  a  short  imprisonment  may  be  a  useful  warning 
against  future  offences.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class 
of  habitual  criminals  who  are  far  more  clever  and  far  more 
astute  for  their  own  advantage  than  any  casual  offenders,  and 
whose  sole  object  is  to  avail  themselves  of  any  loophole  that 
the  law  may  leave  them,  in  order  to  escape  a  prolonged  im- 
prisonment. Even  under  the  present  law  various  cases  may 
occur  in  which  a  criminal  who  has  for  many  years  been 
carrying  on  his  nefarious  trade  of  waging  war,  more  or  less 
openly,  against  society,  avails  himself  of  the  summary  power 
exercised  by  the  magistrates  by  pleading  guilty,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  sentenced  to  two,  three,  or,  at  most,  six  months' 
imprisonment;  for  he  knows  quite  well  that,  if  he  availed 
himself  of  his  choice  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  at  Quarter 
Sessions  or  Assizes,  his  antecedents  would  come  out  before 
the  Bench,  and  that,  upon  the  discovery  of  his  being  an  old 
offender,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  sentenced  to  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment,  or  a  long  period  of  penal  servitude. 
At  the  time  the  Bill  was  before  Parliament  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Cross  a  memorandum,  in  which  I  pointed  out  that, 
if  the  measure  passed  as  it  was  originally  drafted,  the  evil  in 
question  would  be  at  once  and  largely  increased.  The 
schedule  of  offences,  which  was  originally  contained  in  the 
Bill,  as  offences  that  might  be  summarily  tried  by  magistrates, 
in  cases  where  adult  prisoners  pleaded  guilty,  contained 
offences  of  such  a  character  that  it  was,  above  all  things, 
desirable  to  inquire  into  the  antecedents  before  passing 
sentence.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  during  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  through  Parliament,  and  also  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  select  committee,  Mr.  Cross  consented  to  strike  several  of 
these  offences  out  of  the  schedule.  There  are  still  some  left, 
with  regard  to  which  I  must  say  that  I  shall  watch,  not  with- 
out hope,  knowing  the  great  discretion  usually  exercised  by 
magistrates,  but  still  with  trepidation  in  some  cases,  what  the 
effect  will  be  on  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law.  In 
such  cases,  for  instance,  as  embezzlement  by  clerks  or  servants, 
it  can  never  be  desirable  that  a  man  should  be  summarily 
sentenced ;  for  it  is  vitally  important  to  know  whether  it  is,  as 
it  may  be,  a  casual  offence  into  which  he  has  fallen  for  the 
first  time,  or  whether  it  is  part  of  a  criminal  career  upon 
which  he  has  been  engaged.  We  can  only  commit  such  an 
offender  for  trial  as  the  law  now  stands,  and  thus  give  time 
for  his  antecedents  to  be  looked  up.  There  would  be  one 
way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  and  more  than  once  I  have 
suggested  it,  namely,  that  the  offender  should  be  allowed  to 
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Elead  guilty  before  the  summary  tribunal  if  he  thinks  fit, 
ut  that  the  sentence  should  be  passed  by  a  higher  Court. 
The  adoption  of  that  plan  would  save  a  great  deal  both  to  the 
public  and  the  criminal.  You  would  give  to  the  public  the 
advantage  of  trial  by  a  higher  tribunal  by  allowing  the 
prisoner  to  plead  guilty  before  magistrates  in  petty  sessions, 
provided  that  they  shall  not  pass  sentence  upon  him,  but  remit 
him  to  a  Court  of  Assize  or  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  so 
that  before  sentence  is  passed  upon  him  the  police  may  have 
time  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  his  history,  character,  and  all 
the  facts  relating  to  him.  The  information  thus  obtained 
might  be  laid  before  the  judge  or  chairman,  and  the  prisoner 
would  then  receive  sentence,  not  simply  according  to  the  precise 
evidence  adduced  at  the  trial,  but  with  regard  to  the  whole 
career  of  crime  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  Whether  that 
improvement  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Legislature  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  am  convinced  that,  without  some  such  safeguard,  any 
enlarged  system  of  allowing  prisoners  to  plead  guilty  before 
the  magistrates  exercising  summary  jurisdiction  will  'require 
to  be  most  carefully  watched. 

There  is  another  important  Act  that  has  been  passed 
through  Parliament  during  the  last  session  in  relation  to  the 
criminal  law,  and  that  is  the  Prosecution  of  Offences  Act, 
which  gives  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  the  advantage  of  a 
system  of  public  prosecution.  In  England  our  criminal  law, 
as  far  as  courts  of  justice  are  concerned,  has  hitherto  been 
administered  on  a  system  different  from  that  prevailing  in  any 
country  in  which  the  Roman  law  is  established,  including 
Scotland,  where  the  Continental  system  is  in  full  force.  In 
those  countries  prosecution  has  always  been  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  State,  whereas  in  England  the  prosecution  of 
offenders  has  always  been  of  a  litigious  character  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is  to  say,  the  person  injured 
commences  proceedings  against  the  one  who  injures  under  the 
criminal  law ;  just  as  in  the  civil  courts  the  man  injured  by 
a  breach  of  contract  brings  a  suit  for  damages  against  the 
person  who  has  injured  him.  Even  in  the  case  of  murder, 
according  to  the  theory,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  practice  of  the 
criminal  law,  it  is  some  private  person  who  is  chosen  to  take 
proceedings  against  the  criminal.  Ten  years  ago  I  pointed 
out,  as  chairman  of  the  Jurisprudence  Section  at  Bristol, 
that,  so  long  as  that  state  of  things  existed,  it  was  impossible 
that  there  could  be  carried  out  a  really  upright  and  efficient 
system  of  prosecution  throughout  the  country.  We,  as  a  rule, 
see  only  the  outside  of  the  history  of  criminal  prosecutions. 
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We  see  that  many  *re  taken  into  court  in  which  a  verdict  of 
a  jury  or  a  decision  of  magistrates  is  obtained.  We  hear 
nothing  of  those  cases  in  which  compromises  are  effected,  the 
prosecutors  corrupted  and  bought  off,  witnesses  got  out 
of  the  way,  and  in  which  justice  is  defeated  by  a  variety 
of  subterranean  methods.  I  look  to  the  Prosecution  of 
Offences  Act  as  the  first  step  towards  putting  a  stop  to  what, 
in  our  state  of  civilisation,  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  im- 
perfect mode  of  vindicating  the  criminal  law.  The  vindication 
of  justice  is  at  once  the  privilege  and  right  of  the  whole 
community.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  that,  whenever  a 
crime  is  committed,  the  criminal  shall  be  prosecuted  for  justice, 
and  for  the  sake  of  justice  alone,  apart  from  all  private  con- 
siderations, whether  of  revenge  on  the  one  hand  or  of  corrupt 
compromise  on  the  other.  My  own  experience  will,  no  doubt, 
be  corroborated  by  many  other  magistrates  to  a  degree  which 
would  seem  strange  and  incredible  to  those  persons  who  have 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  attempts  made  in  many  cases 
to  defeat  the  course  of  justice  either  by  some  compromise  or 
corrupt  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  himself  or  his 
friends,  and  the  person  who  is  bound  over  to  prosecute.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary — perhaps  not  so  much  in  rural  districts  as 
in  large  towns,  and  especially  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
in  London — for  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  watch  with  anxious  care  that  every  case 
brought  before  the  court  shall  be  prosecuted  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  will  be  a  certain 
class  of  officials,  under  the  Prosecution  of  Offences  Act,  who 
will  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  taking  up  those  cases  which 
ought  to  have  the  care  of  a  public  prosecutor,  and  of  con- 
ducting them  to  a  termination.  To  a  large  extent,  of  course, 
the  system  will  be  tentative,  but  I  am  convinced  that,  when 
it  has  been  fully  carried  out,  it  will  do  more  to  prevent  some 
classes  of  crime  than  any  Act  which  has  passed  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  long  period. 

There  is  one  very  important  measure  which  we  considered 
fully  at  Cheltenham,  in  our  Jurisprudence  Section,  and  which 
I  regret  has  not  passed  into  law,  though  it  probably  will  at 
no  distant  period — I  mean  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Attorney-General  I 
speak  with  all  the  more  readiness  of  that  measure,  as  I  felt 
compelled,  in  the  debate  at  Cheltenham,  to  make  some  rather 
strong  observations  upon  the  mistakes  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  original  draft ;  but  having  compared  the  Bill  introduced 
during  the  last  session  with  the  one  brought  in  by  the  Attor- 
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ney-General  in  the  previous  session,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
an  extraordinary  improvement  has  taken  place.    The  Bill  is 
now  being  revised  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  Judges ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the  revision  has  been  finally 
completed,  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  able,  if  they  choose 
to  be  guided  by  such  high  authority,  to  pass  the  Bill  into  law, 
without  much  further  discussion.    It  is  not,  as  Sir  Travers 
Twiss  inadvertently  said  in  his  address  the  other  morning,  a 
Bill  codifying  the  criminal  law  of  this  country;  that  would  be 
a  stupendous  undertaking.    It  is  a  Bill  codifying  the  whole 
of  the  criminal  law  relating  to  indictable  offences.    That,  in 
itself,  is  formidable  enough.    If  the  Bill  passes  it  will  not 
only  codify  that  part  of  the  statute  law,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  common  law,  but  it  will  also  provide  several  important 
amendments,  for  which  this  Association  has  long  striven. 
There  is  one  in  which  I  have,  for  some  time,  felt  a  deep  in- 
terest.   Though  the  Association  and  other  law  reformers  have 
endeavoured  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion, and  have  been  for  years  baffled  in  their  attempts,  still  I 
hope  that  the  necessary  alteration  will  be  completed  within  the 
next  few  years.    The  matter  is  one  with  regard  to  which  I 
differ  in  opinion  from  many  distinguished  members  of  the 
Association ;  but  every  year  only  proves  strongly  to  me  that  I 
am  right  in  my  contention.    I  refer  to  that  rule  of  law  which 
requires  that  a  prisoner  shall  be  precluded  from  giving  evidence, 
if  he  so  chooses,  in  his  own  behalf.    I  am  convinced  that  that 
state  of  the  law  is  continually  working  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
that  it  is  a  grave  injustice  to  the  prisoner  himself,  and  that  it 
inflicts  still  graver  injustice  on  the  public  at  large,  who  are 
often  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  facts  in  most  important  cases, 
because  the  one  person  who  knows  more  than  any  other  can  on 
the  point  at  issue  has  his  mouth  closed  when  on  trial  before  a 
jury.    Last  year  I  narrated,  at  our  Cheltenham  Congress,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  mischief  that  might  be  worked  by 
the  present  law.    About  eighteen  months  ago  two  brothers 
were  indicted  before  me  for  an  aggravated  assault  upon  a 
woman  and  her  husband.    On  the  face  of  the  depositions  as 
returned  to  me  there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  any  question  that 
a  violent  assault  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  men  were 
ruffianly  in  their  actions  to  the  last  degree.    But  there  was  one 
little  matter  in  the  depositions  which,  on  reading  them  carefully, 
roused  my  suspicions ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  accused  men  a 
chance  of  obtaining  justice,  if  they  were  innocent  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  them,  I  sent  for  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and 
directed  that,  instead  of  the  men  being  indicted  together,  as 
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would  ordinarily  be  the  case,  the  two  brothers  should  be  tried 
on  separate  indictments.  I  also  directed  that  the  clerk  should 
acquaint  the  prisoners  that,  if  they  chose,  each  of  them  might 
be  called,  on  their  trials,  to  give  evidence  for  the  other.  The  first 
brother,  John  Drinkwater,  was  put  in  the  dock,  and  pleaded 
'  not  guilty.'  The  prosecutor,  his  wife,  and  three  other  wit- 
nesses went  into  the  box,  and,  unshaken  by  cross-examination, 
gave  the  most  detailed  account  of  the  outrageous  assault  which 
they  swore  had  been  committed  on  the  prosecutor  and  his  wife. 
When  they  had  done  I  asked  the  prisoner  whether  he  had 
any  witnesses  that  he  wished  to  call.  He  said  if  he  could  call 
his  brother  he  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  His  brother  was  put 
into  the  box  and  sworn.  When  he  had  concluded  his  evi- 
dence, and  had  been  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  rose  and  said:  '  We  do 
not  think  we  need  occupy  the  time  of  the  Court  any  longer. 
We  wish  to  acquit  the  prisoner  immediately.'  The  fact  was 
that  the  evidence  of  the  brother  blew  up  the  case  for  the  pro- 
secution. Every  one  of  those  five  witnesses  had  sworn  falsely. 
The  whole  of  the  evidence  given  by  them  was  a  concocted 
tale,  put  together  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  the  two  men. 
They  were  all  returning  from  a  wake,  and  the  five  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  assaulted  the  two  brothers  most  out- 
rageously. Fearing  that  the  two  brothers  would  prosecute 
them,  they  went  themselves  to  the  magistrates  the  next  morn- 
ing and  laid  a  complaint  against  these  innocent  men.  They 
gave  perjured  evidence  before  the  magistrates  when  the  case 
came  on,  trusting  in  the  fact  that  the  mouths  of  the  two 
brothers  would  be  closed,  so  that  they  could  establish  their 
case  against  them.  If  the  men  had  been  convicted — and  they 
doubtless  would  have  been  on  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution — I  should  have  sentenced  them  probably  to 
a  year  or  eighteen  months'  imprisonment;  and  convicted  they 
would  have  been,  if  I  had  not  adopted  the  only  means  the  law 
allowed  of  separate  indictments  to  enable  one  prisoner  to  give 
evidence  for  the  other.  If,  instead  of  two  brothers,  there  had 
been  only  one  person  indicted,  his  mouth  would  have  been 
closed,  and  he  would  have  been  unjustly  convicted ;  or,  if  a 
husband  and  wife  had  been  indicted  jointly  for  the  offence,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  do  justice  in  such  a  case.  Not 
merely  on  the  strength  of  the  example  I  have  cited,  which  is 
only  one  out  of  many  I  have  known,  but  after  a  judicial  expe- 
rience of  years,  which  I  know  is  corroborated  by  that  of 
several  Judges  on  the  Bench,  I  say  that  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  the  cause  of  justice  to  individuals  that  could 
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be  made  in  our  criminal  law  would  be,  not  to  compel,  but  to 
permit,  a  prisoner  or  defendant  in  a  criminal  case,  it  he  desires 
to  do  so,  to  tell  his  own  tale  on  oath  to  the  jury,  subject,  of 
course,  to  crossrexamination.  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  benefit  that  results  where  the  law 
on  this  point  has  been  changed.  It  has  been  changed,  in  the 
direction  I  advocate,  in  the  united  States  of  America,  and  the 
alteration  was  owing  to  a  curious  legislative  accident  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  An  Act  was  passed,  somewhat 
similar  in  its  nature  to  that  which  the  Attorney-General  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  codify  their  criminal 
law ;  and  the  words  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  admission 
of  evidence  were  rather  more  wide  than  the  draughtsman 
intended.  Shortly  after  the  Act  passed  a  man  was  indicted 
for  murder  in  the  city  of  Boston  ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  that 
clause,  his  counsel  tendered  him  as  a  witness  in  his  own 
behalf.  The  Judge  at  once  refused  the  application.  He 
said  it  was  notorious  that  the  law  of  England >  on  which  the 
criminal  law  of  America  was  founded,  never  allowed  any 
criminal  defendant  to  give  evidence  in  his  own  behalf.  At 
the  request  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  a  case  was  reserved  for  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal ;  and,  after  considering  the  statute, 
that  Court  said,  although  it  was  manifest  the  Act  did  not  con- 
template such  an  event,  it  appeared  to  the  Court  that  a  cri- 
minal's evidence  was  admissible,  and  they  accordingly  quashed 
the  conviction.  By  that  accident  criminals  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  been  admissible  to  give  evidence  bn 
their  own  behalf ;  and  so  complete  has  been  the  success  of  the 
experiment  that  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  lawyer  in 
the  States  of  America  who  would  revert  to  the  old  system.  A 
year  or  two  ago  this  Association  sent  out  a  series  of  questions 
to  Judges  in  the  American  Union,  asking  for  their  experience 
of  the  Act,  and  we  did  not  get  a  single  unfavourable  reply. 
Some  said,  with  great  candour,  that  they  could  not  give  an 
opinion,  as  the  change  had  been  so  recently  made ;  but  in  all 
cases  where  there  had  been  practical  experience  of  its  working 
only  one  answer  was  given,  namely,  that  it  had  worked  admi- 
rably, and  there  was  not  a  single  lawyer  who  would  wish  to 
return  to  the  ancient  state  of  the  law.  I  was  myself  at  a  trial 
for  murder  in  the  Sessions  House  of  New  York.  The  accused 
was  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  and  the  result 
of  his  testimony  was  that  the  jury  acquitted  him.  For  my 
own  part  I  did  not  feel  quite  sure  that  his  evidence  altogether 
cleared  up  the  case  in  his  favour,  but  it  certainly  tended  to 
throw  a  very  strong  doubt  on  the  whole  case,  and  the  jury 
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most  properly  acquitted  him.  The  point  in  controversy  was, 
where  the  prisoner  had  been  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day. 
There  was  no  question  that  it  was  his  wife  who  was  murdered. 
There  was  no  question  that,  if  he  was  on  the  spot,  as  alleged 
by  the  prosecution,  the  strong  presumption  was  that  he  commit- 
ted the  murder.  But  his  evidence,  that  he  had  been  in  another 
quarter  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  time  the  murder  was 
committed,  was  so  very  strong,  that  although  the  experienced 
lawyer  gives  less  weight  to  a  sworn  alibi  than  the  public 
habitually  give  to  it,  yet  the  jury  took  the  safe  side.  If  the 
prisoner  had  not  been  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  his  own 
behalf  he  would  certainly  have  been  convicted.  From  these 
experiences  I  therefore  nope  that  the  criminal  law  of  this 
country  will  be  so  far  revised  as  to  allow  a  prisoner  to  speak, 
in  his  own  behalf,  as  to  those  facts  which  tell  for  him,  and 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no  one  else  knows  with  the 
same  completeness  as  he  does  himself. 

I  now  come  to  documents,  published  since  our  last  meeting, 
which  are  not  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  which  are  the  subjects 
of  much  controversy.  These  documents  bear  with  very  great 
importance  upon  the  questions  that  come  before  the  Repression 
of  Crime  Section.  The  first  is  the  report  issued  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  Convict  Prisons  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
They  state,  what  I  am  sure  we  are  all  glad  to  hear,  that  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  report  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Com- 
missioners are  their  own  opinions,  but  that  those  opinions  have 
been  kept  back  from  time  to  time,  because  they  were  not  aware 
that  the  public  would  support  them  if  they  were  made  known. 
My  own  observation  upon  that  is,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to 
hear  there  is  a  coincidence  of  opinion  between  the  report  of  the 
Penal  Servitude  Commissioners  and  that  of  the  Directors  of 
Prisons ;  and  I  hope  the  suggestions  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Penal  Servitude  Commissioners  will,  therefore,  be  carried  out 
as  soon  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  for  the 
classification  of  prisoners,  the  Directors  of  Prisons  say  that  if 
they  had  been  aware  that  Parliament  and  the  public  would  have 
supported  them  they  would  have  adopted  that  classification 
long  ago,  placing  in  a  separate  prison  less  hardened  criminals 
sentenced  for  the  first  time  to  penal  servitude.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  such  a  change  will  be  carried  out,  inasmuch  as  the 
only  alternative  is  that  mentioned  by  the  Penal  Servitude 
Commissioners  in  their  report — namely,  that  there  must  be  a 
much  longer  term  of  imprisonment  than  can  now  be  passed  by 
law,  so  that  instead  of  the  term  of  separate  imprisonment  being 
limited  to  two  years  it  must  be  increased  to  three  or  four. 
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There  are  many  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of.  penal 
discipline  who  hold  a  different  opinion  from  mine  in  this 
matter,  and  who  believe  it  would  not  only  be  possible,  but 


rate  imprisonment.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone 
I  am  altogether  opposed  to  any  such  change.  I  have  never 
but  once  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  I  should  not 
have  passed  that  sentence  if  I  had  not  been  compelled,  by  the 

Savity  of  the  crime,  to  make  a  striking  example.  I  believe 
er  Majesty's  Judges,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  convinced 
that  two  years'  imprisonment  is  the  utmost  limit  to  which  any 
human  being  should  be  subjected.  The  punishment  of  penal 
servitude  differs  so  far  from  separate  imprisonment  that,  after 
a  period  of  nine  months,  the  prisoners  are  in  association.  No 
doubt  that  is  a  disadvantage ;  all  systems  have  disadvantages ; 
but  the  disadvantage  of  contaminating  the  less  hardened 
offenders  by  contact  with  the  worst  criminals  would,  in  a  large 


who  have  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  the  first  time. 
If  that  idea  be  carried  out  the  one  objection  which  the 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  have  made — namely,  the  expense 
of  building  a  new  prison — will  not  prevail.  The  expense  of 
building  a  new  prison  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  dust  in  the 
balance,  if  contamination  of  younger  offenders  by  more 
hardened  criminals  can  be  prevented.  But,  apart  from  that 
consideration,  there  need  not  be  the  vast  expense  incurred 
which  has  been  incurred  from  time  to  time  in  the  erection  of 
convict  prisons.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  statement 
made  in  this  Section  on  Friday,  that  there  was  some  niggardli- 
ness with  regard  to  convict  prisons.  There  may  have  been 
niggardliness  in  certain  directions,  but  I  confess  my  own 
charge  against  our  convict  administration  would  rather  have 
been  that  of  lavishness.  When  I  was  in  Ireland  I  went  over 
that  admirable  intermediate  prison  at  Lusk,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Crofton.  I  saw  that  the  only  erections  for 
the  reception  of  the  prisoners  there  were  the  ordinary  iron  huts 
which  are  used  by  our  Engineering  Corps  while  employed  on 
outdoor  service.  When  I  found  that  those  huts  answered 
perfectly  well  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  a  sad  mistake 
to  build  vast  and  expensive  establishments  for  convicts,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  to  be  engaged  on  public  works  which, 
in  the  locality  where  the  prisons  were  built,  must  come  to  an 
end  after  a  certain  number  of  years*  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
if  the  schemes  are  carried  out  of  employing  convict  prisoners 
in  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  in  the  construction  of  new 


expedient,  to  largely  increase 


separate  prison  for  those 
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breakwaters,  or  other  public  works,  the  question  will  be  con* 
sidered  whether  there  can  be  any  need  of  erecting  a  permanent 
building,  at  vast  expense,  for  works  which  must  necessarily  be 
of  a  temporary  character.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
Convict  Prisons,  the  Penal  Servitude  Commissioners  make 
this  suggestion — '  That  it  would  conduce  to  public  confidence 
in  the  system,  and  would  be  a  valuable  safeguard  against  any 
abuses  creeping  into  it,  if  means  were  taken  to  secure  the 
inspection  of  prisons  from  time  to  time  by  persons  appointed 
by  the  Government,  but  unpaid  and  unconnected  with  the 
Prisons  Department.'  As  one  of  the  public,  I  can  myself  have 
no  objection  to  that  suggestion  being  carried  out,  for  I  believe 
that,  in  some  respects,  it  would  lead  to  good  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  unable  to  follow  the  arguments  used  in  favour 
of  such  a  system  of  inspection,  which  are  grounded  on  the  fact 
that  our  local  prisons  have  committees  of  visitors,  as  formerly 
they  had  visiting  justices.  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  think  the 
conditions  of  convict  prisons  and  of  local  prisons  are  almost 
wholly  different  In  the  first  place,  you  have  in  your  local 
prisons,  and  always  will  have,  a  number  of  prisoners  whose 
guilt  has  not  been  established.  You  have  others  sent  there, 
for  many  trivial  offences,  many  which  could  hardly  be  called 
crimes  at  all.  Having  regard  to  persons  in  that  position,  it 
is  most  essential  that  there  should  be  some  representatives  of 
the  public  to  see  that  they  are  not  put  to  the  same  hard 
labour  and  the  same  punitive  discipline  that  are  rightly 
carried  out  among  convict  criminals.  With  regard  to  convict 
prisons,  it  is  well  known  that  no  man  is  sent  there  unless  he 
has  been  tried  before  a  jury,  and  convicted  before  a  jury,  of 
some  serious  offence.  He  is  sent  there  for  the  express  purpose 
of  going  through  one  uniform  system  of  punishment  and  disci- 
pline. There  is,  therefore,  much  less  room  for  inquiry  as  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  prisoners  in  convict  establishments. 
Again,  our  local  prisons  are  very  numerous ;  even  after  all 
the  reductions  that  have  taken  place,  they  are  still  sixty  in 
number.  Convict  prisons  are  very  few,  and  can  easily  be 
investigated  by  Government  officials.  Nor  can  I  help  remem- 
bering that  within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been,  again 
and  again,  inquiries  made  by  independent  persons  as  to  our 
convict  prisons.  This  last  Penal  Servitude  Commission  is 
only  the  latest  of  the  instances  which  have  occurred  within 
my  memory  of  a  patient  and  exhaustive  investigation  being 
made  by  '  outside  persons ' — for  that  is  the  expression — ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  tht  same  reason 
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with  regard  to  convict  prisons  as,  I  think,  exists  with  respect 
to  local  prisons,  for  the  public  to  be  kept  thoroughly  well 
informed  of  what  is  going  on  within  their  walls.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  quite  admit  that  the  first  of  all  requisites  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  is  to  carry  public  opinion 
completely  with  you.  If  the  people  of  this  country  believe 
that  there  is  any  reason  why  the  administration  of  the  convict 
prisons  should  be  looked  after  by  some  other  than  those  who 
are  engaged  and  paid  in  the  service  of  the  State  for  that  pur- 
pose, then  by  all  means  let  it  be  done ;  by  all  means  let  us 
give  the  trouble  to  a  certain  number  of  persons,  whoever  they 
may  be,  to  go  round  the  convict  prisons  once,  twice  a  year,  or  as 
many  times  as  may  be  found  advisable.  Let  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and,  if  necessary,  of  Parliament  and  the 
public,  be  called  to  anything  which,  in  their  opinion,  requires 
remedy,  whether  it  be  abuse  or  shortcoming  in  the  administra- 
tion. All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  cannot  admit  the  same  necessity 
exists  for  a  remedy  with  regard  to  convict  prisons  as  un- 
doubtedly exists  in  the  case  of  local  prisons. 

When  I  was  in  Ireland  I  looked  very  carefully  into  the  con- 
vict system  there  as  a  whole.  This  Association  well  knows  that 
it  was  chiefly  the  Irish  convict  system  which  led  the  way  to  an 
improvement  in  our  penal  discipline  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom ;  it  was- in  Ireland  that  the  Intermediate  Prison  was 
established ;  it  was  there  that  a  sound  system  of  marks  was  first 
inaugurated,  and  there  also  that  a  real  classification  of  prisoners 
was,  for  the  first  time,  attempted  with  advantage.  When,  in  the 
year  1863,  a  great  controversy  was  raging  upon  the  question 
of  the  whole  of  our  convict  system — and  it  was  again  and  again 
debated  in  this  Association — I  well  remember  Sir  Joshua 
Jebb,  then  at  the  head — as  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  is  now — of 
the  Convict  Department,  coming  to  me  and  asking  why  I 
would  not  express  my  approbation  of  the  English  convict 
system.  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying, 'Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  I 
have  great  personal  respect  for  you,  and  I  would  gladly  say 
anything  I  can  in  the  Association,  and  elsewhere,  that  would 
in  any  way  relieve  you  of  your  responsibility  and  ease  your 
great  labours  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
convict  system ;  but  so  long  as  you  have  a  system  of  marks 
which  is  directed  only  to  giving  every  man  good  marks  unless 
he  has  committed  some  offence ;  so  long  as  you  give  what  I 
may  almost  call  vast  gratuities  to  prisoners  who  have  done 
nothing  to  earn  them;  and  so  long  as  you  set  your  face 
against  a  due  classification  of  convicts  and  against  any 
approach  even  to  an  intermediate  system,  I  must  uphold  the 
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Irish  convict  system  as  opposed  to  the  English  convict  system/ 
That  is  what  I  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  At  that  time.  This 
Association,  I  believe,  did  more  than  any  public  body  to  root 
in  the  minds  of  the  English  people  the  conviction  that  it  was 
in  Ireland  a  proper  system  was  being  carried  out ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  representations  we  continuously  made  that  at 
length  great  improvements,  founded  on  the  Irish  system,  were 
introduced  and  carried  out  in  the  English  convict  system. 
What  I  am  most  anxious  about  is  that  the  Irish  convict 
system  should  not  fall  back  from  the  position  of  pre-eminence 
which  it  has  so  long  occupied.  Not  that  I  say  it  is  falling 
back.  I  only  express  a  hope  that  it  will  not  recede  from  the 
high  position  which  it  has  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  I  have 
a  tew  misgivings  on  the  subject,  and  I  do  earnestly  trust  that 
&  system  such  as  that  established  at  Lusk,  which  has  become 
famous  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  throughout  the 
world,  will  maintain  the  same  efficiency,  if  not  the  same  position 
of  pre-eminence,  as  it  has  hithejrto  held. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  our  local 
prisons  and  the  great  change  which,  as  we  all  know,  has  taken 
place  in  their  administration.  I  am  not  going  to  revert  to  the 
•controversy  that  was  before  us  the  other  day  in  this  Section, 
because  I  want  this  question  to  rise  above  all  the  smaller 
issues  of  local  grievances,  of  counties  which  have  not  received 
sufficient  compensation,  of  justices  who  have  not  been  treated 
with  adequate  respect,  and  of  local  government  which,  naturally, 
to  some  extent  feels  itself  slighted.  I  wish  the  question  to  be 
lifted  out  of  these  lower  considerations  up  to  what  is  really  the 
one  great  question  at  issue  before  us ;  and  that  is — How  can 
the  system  of  prison  discipline  be  best  administered  in  this 
country  ?  That  can  be  the  only  point  substantially  at  issue 
in  any  controversy  on  this  matter.  I  hope,  towards  that  end, 
local  committees  and  local  visiting  committees,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  in  every  prison  of  the  sixty-four  which  now 
remain,  will  kindly  consider  the  advice  which,  I  assure  them, 
with  great  respect  I  ventured  to  give  them  the  other  day — 
namely,  putting  aside  those  secondary  questions  to  which  I 
have  referred,  to  look  upon  it  solely  as  a  matter  of  public 
duty,  to  approach  the  subject  of  prison  administration  with  a 
firm  determination  that,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  prison, 
partially  entrusted  to  their  care,  shall  be  well  administered ; 
and  that,  if  not  well  administered,  this  shall  not  be  the  ground, 
on  their  part,  of  any  withdrawal  from  the  duties  of  their  office 
or  of  any  squabbles  with  the  Prison  Commissioners,  but  shall 
be  the  subject  of  a  firm,  temperate  representation  through  the 
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several  channels  open  to  them,  either  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or,  if  necessary,  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with 
respect  to  any  shortcomings  which  they  may  observe,  and 
which  they  might  be  nnable  individually  to  correct.  I  hope 
that  local  committees  will  take  that  ground,  will  thus 
'  magnify  their  office,'  and  let  it  be  known  that,  so  far  from, 
being  put  aside  in  any  way,  they,  in  their  own  position  and 
responsibilities,  resolve  to  vindicate  them.  They  know  where 
they  stand,  and  they  are  well  aware  that  public  opinion — and, 
if  necessary,  Parliament — will  support  them  in  the  ground 
they  take.  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  so  far  from  the  total 
administration  of  prisons  in  this  country  becoming  centralised! 
in  one  office,  very  large  local  duties  will  be  found  to  arise- 
continually,  and  that,  year  by  year,  local  powers  will  grow, 
and  Prison  Commissioners,  when  dealt  with  in  that  way,  will 
discover,  sooner  or  later — and  sooner  rather  than  later — that 
it  is  impossible,  by  a  mere  system  of  centralisation,  by  means 
of  laws,  memorandums,  or  circulars,  issued  from  a  central 
office,  to  organise  the  administration  of  prisons  scattered  over 
the  various  localities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  is  the 
advice  I  have  given  to  local  committees  on  this  subject. 
There  is  only  one  other  point  on  which  I  wish  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion, and  that  is  in  reference  to  female  prisoners.  I  desire 
to  echo  what  has  already  been  said  in  this  Section,  by  a  lady, 
as  furnishing  an  axiom  for  the  future  sound  administration  of 
our  prisons,  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  female  prisoners 
and  to  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  so  far  as  women 
are  concerned,  lady  visitors  ought  to  be  admitted.  I  had 
never  been  able,  before  the  passing  of  the  Prisons  Act,  to 
nominate  any  lady  visitors  to  the  prison  of  whose  Visiting  Jus- 
tices I  was  chairman,  because  the  law  at  that  time  did  not 
empower  me  to  do  so ;  but  I  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
giving,  in  particular  cases,  orders  to  ladies  enabling  them  to 
see  female  prisoners,  and  to  inform  me  as  to  anything  which 
they  wished  to  see  carried  out.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
can  be  done  by  the  individual  intervention  of  visiting  justices, 
with  the  public  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the 
organisation  of  a  regular  system  of  lady  visiting  for  prisoners, 
of  their  own  sex.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  system  of  inspection 
by  ladies  were  carried  much  farther  than  it  has  ever  been. 
There  ought  to  be  lady  inspectors  of  reformatory  and  indus- 
trial schools  for  female  children,  as  there  ought  to  be  for  girls'* 
elementary  schools  throughout  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  "Report  which  the  Prison  Commis- 
sioners have  put  out  within  the  last  few  days,  I  quite  agree  it 
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is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  sent  here  in  time  for 
its  consideration  Defore  this  debate  commenced.  A  copy  of 
that  report  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  I  will  call  attention  to  one 
■or  two  matters  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  first  place,  supposing  their  statement  to  be  correct 
•on  the  subject  of  expense,  there  has  been  a  considerably 

freater  saving  by  the  amalgamation  of  prisons  than  has 
een  supposed  in  the  debate  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
•Section.  They  claim  that,  in  the  salaries  of  the  staffs  alone, 
-during  the  past  year,  £27,000  has  been  economised.  They 
4dso  say  that,  including  everything  connected  with  the  central 
office  in  London,  the  total  expenditure  is  now  £472,000,  as 
against  £526,000  when  the  prisons  were  handed  over  to  the 
State.  They  point  out,  however,  that  that  is  hardly  a  just 
statement  of  figures,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  inasmuch 
as  during  the  past  year  the  necessary  expense  in  the  alteration 
of  buttdings,  and  in  many  other  matters  incident  to  taking 
•over  a  number  of  prisons,  shutting  up  some,  and  enlarging 
others,  has  caused  a  great  increase  of  cost  which  will  not  occur 
-again. 

There  is  an  interesting  observation  of  theirs  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  prisoners  which  bears  upon  the  question 
which  we  have  often  heard  debated  as  a  grievance — whether 
the  employment  of  prisoners  in  industrial  occupations  is  pro- 
ductive of  unfair  competition  with  the  producing  classes  gene- 
rally. I,  some  years  ago,  said,  at  one  of  our  meetings,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  me  to  understand,  as  a  political  economist, 
fcow  the  labour  of  20,000  prisoners,  which  was  the  average 
number  in  our  local  prisons,  could  substantially  affect  the 
labour  market  of  a  people  of  20,000,000  population  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  according  to  the  last  census;  but  I  find, 
from  the  figures  of  the  Commissioners,  I  was  under-estimating' 
my  case,  because,  taking  the  average  prison  population  at 
20,000,  they  say  that  8,670  are  not  employed  on  industrial 
occupations.  That  includes  3,300  men  sentenced  to  hard 
labour,  and  employed  while  in  the  first  stage  on  first-class 
hard  labour,  after  deducting  630  as  medically  unfit  for  such 
labour.  Prisoners  employed  in  the  current  service  of  the 
prison,  cooking,  baking,  washing,  cleaning,  mending,  &c, 
number  2,300.  There  are  860  sick,  and  1,200  employed  in 
manufactures  for  prisons  strictly.  That  makes  the  total 
8,670  prisoners,  whom  you  have  to  deduct  from  the  20,000 ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  there  are  only  11,330  who  are  to  be  taken  into 
account,  so  far  as  industrial  employment  is  concerned,  as  pos- 
sibly interfering  with  the  labour  market  of  the  country.  I 
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still  think,  as  I  said  years  ago,  that  it  is  quite  possible,  by- 
turning  the  labour  of  prisoners  too  much  into  one  channel, 
you  may  interfere  with  certain  specified  employments.  There 
was  a  loud  complaint  made,  of  which  I  never  thought  much 
myself,  that  the  employment  of  mat-makers  was  interfered 
with  by  the  competition  of  prisoners.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  this  consolidation  of  prisons  is,  that  the  Commissioners  will 
be  able  to  avoid  that  mistake  by  employing  one  prison  to  do 
work  for  another.  Already,  in  Worcester  Prison,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  mat-making  required,  which  is  considerable,  is  exe- 
cuted. In  other  prisons  the  prisoners  might  be  employed  in 
other  occupations,  such  as  shoemaking,  by  which  the  prison 
population  at  large  can  be  supplied.  I  believe  that,  if  hence- 
forth any  kind  of  common  sense  be  applied — and  I  am  sure  a 
great  deal  will — to  this  vexed  question  of  the  industrial  employ- 
ment of  prisoners,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  least  appreciable 
interference  with  the  price  of  goods  in  the  labour  market. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  death-rate,  which  was  8*3 

Ser  thousand  of  the  daily  average  population.  That  very  low 
eath-rate  is  a  highly  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  of  our  prisons.  But  there  is  this  rather 
curious  fact  brought  out,  that  the  highest  death-rates  were  in 
the  smaller  prisons.  As  I  anticipated,  from  the  passing  of  the 
Prisons  Act,  the  small  prisons  have  been  shut  up ;  and  it  ia 
to  be  observed  that,  from  want  of  discipline  and  organisation 
of  industrial  employment,  the  death-rate  of  such  prisons  was 
nearly  double  that  of  most  of  the  larger  ones.  For  those  ill 
conditions  of  small  prisons  the  passing  of  the  Act  has,  I  think,, 
been  found  to  be  a  remedy. 

There  was  an  important  matter  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dickins 
with  regard  to  the  small  amount  of  gratuities  given  to  dis- 
charged prisoners,  and  the  impossibility  of  adequately  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  I  am 
glad  to  find  a  paragraph  in  the  report  stating  that  it  is  not 
only  under  consideration,  but  the  Commissioners  have  come  to- 
the  conclusion  to  give  much  larger  gratuities,  so  that,  in  fact*, 
they  will  take  the  sum  of  £10,000,  as  against  £4,000  granted 
in  previous  years,  to  be  distributed  through  the  Discharged' 
Prisoners9  Aid  Societies.  I  hope  such  an  announcement  will 
be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  that  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners has  been  thoroughly  aroused  on  this  important  matter^ 
and  that  henceforth  the  Aid  Societies  will  receive  from  the 
Commissioners  every  assistance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
I  want  now  to  speak  to  you  about  a  so-called  amendment 
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of  the  law  of  libel,  as  proposed  in  the  newspaper  press.  I 
well  remember  Lord  Brougham  onee  saying,  with  great  force, 
in  the  days  of  his  full  vigour,  that  perhaps  the  most  important 
function  which  the  Law  Amendment  Society  had  to  discharge 
was  to  resist  irrational  amendment  in  our  law — to  protect  our 
common  law  from  innovations  for  which  there  was  no  just 
cause.  I  was  reminded  of  that  expression  by  what  I  have 
read  lately  in  the  newspapers  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
abolition  of  grand  juries.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  public 
mind  of  this  country  can  be  so  swayed,  as  it  frequently  is, 
by  some  chance  accident  brought  prominently  before  it,  that 
it  casts  aside  all  cautious  consideration,  and,  forgetting  all 
arguments  drawn  from  experience,  rushes  at  once  into  a  new 
experiment  which  may  possibly  be  productive  of  the  most 
disastrous  results.  Because  a  gentleman  of  high  respect- 
ability in  the  City  of  London  has  been  indicted  before  a  grand 
jury — no  doubt  most  improperly  and  most  unjustly — and  a 
bill  of  indictment  has  been  returned  a  true  bill  by  a  grand 
jury,  requiring  him  to  take  his  trial  in  law,  therefore  it  is 
agreed  that  grand  juries  should  be  abolished  altogether.  I 
suppose  it  is  quite  forgotten  by  those  who  have  taken  up  the 
subject  so  vehemently  that  such  a  mistake  would  be  at  once 
prevented  by  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Vexatious  In- 
dictments Act  to  all  offences,  instead  of  those  to  which  it  is  at 
present  restricted.  Such  an  occurrence  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  weeks  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Vexatious  Indict- 
ments Act  had  applied  to  the  offence  of  libel  under  the 
criminal  law.  I  should  lament  any  possibility  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  of  England  of  putting  on  his  trial  in  open 
court  a  man  against  whom  there  could  be  no  just  imputation 
as  to  character  or  motive ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  see  what 
is,  beyond  all  question,  a  great  safeguard  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  done  away  with,  in  order  that  some  particular 
inconvenience  may  be  remedied.  We  ought  to  be  ready  to 
put  up  with  some  anomaly  or  inconvenience  in  order  to 
maintain  great  principles  and  great  safeguards.  It  is  argued 
that  it  is  enough  if  a  case  shall  have  been  investigated  before 
magistrates;  but  I  say  it  would  lead  to  a  most  dangerous 
result  if  it  were  possible  for  a  prosecutor  to  go  before  a 
magistrate  and  to  make  a  statement  which  must  necessarily 
be  almost  ex  parte,  and  upon  this  statement  to  get  a  person  at 
once  committed  for  trial  before  a  jury.  In  a  great  number  of 
instances  within  my  own  knowledge  grand  juries  have  thrown 
out  bills  after  magistrates  had  carefofly  investigated  the  cases  t 
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they  have  thrown  the  bills  out  properly,  and  have  saved 
innocent  men  of  unblemished  reputation  from  unmerited 
disgrace,  obloquy,  and  possibly  suspicion,  by  being  tried  in 
open  court  before  a  jury.  I  for  one  shall  certainly  not  see 
grand  juries  abolished — if  [they  are  to  be  abolished — without 
the  gravest  misgivings  as  to  possible  injustice  being  wrought, 
under  cover  of  the  criminal  law,  to  innocent  persons. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  observe  that,  having  dealt  very 
imperfectly  with  some  matters  which  have  come  before  us 
during  the  past  year,  there  is  one  important  branch  relating  to 
repression  of  crime  left  entirely  untouched:  I  have  neither 
time,  nor  have  you  the  patience,  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  the 
present  moment — I  mean  the  causes  of  crime. 

However  wise  your  laws,  and  however  perfect  your  system 
and  administration  of  justice,  it  is  quite  clear,  if  there  exist 
large  causes  of  crime,  you  will  never  succeed  in  cutting  off  to 
any  material  extent  your  supply  of  criminals.  There  are  many 
causes  of  crime  generally  in  operation,  but  there  is  in  this 
country  one  cause  which,  above  all  others,  operates  in  pro- 
ducing a  steady  supply  of  crime ;  not  so  much  of  habitual 
crime  as  crimes  of  violence  and  casual  theft ;  and  that  cause, 
to  which  I  particularly  refer,  is  the  national  sin  of  intem- 
perance. This  sin  of  intemperance  has  always  prevailed  to 
a  large  degree,  and  though  it  has,  1  hope,  considerably 
diminished,  still  prevails  to  a  most  lamentable  extent.  I 
never  am  able  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  crime  without 
knowing  that  the  sin  of  drunkenness  is  one  of  its  chief  causes 
in  this  country.  I  speak  from  ^experience  on  the  judicial 
bench  when  I  say  that  no  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law,  or  who  has  to  address  an  audience 
in  public,  can  in  his  conscience  do  otherwise  than  state,  as 
the  result  of  experience,  that  whatever  may  be  the  measures, 
if  there  are  to  be  any,  adopted  to  stem  the  tide  of  drunken- 
ness, which  seems  occasionally  as  if  it  were  about  to  over- 
whelm the  country,  drunkenness  is  the  great  cause  of  crime ; 
and  until  it  is  in  some  way  stopped  or  mitigated  we  must  not 
expect  to  have  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
criminals.  Some  time  ago  an  active  magistrate  in  my  own 
county  had  the  moral  courage  to  rise  in  the  court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  say  that,  whatever  else  we  were  doing,  it  was 
our  duty  to  attempt  to  put  down  intemperance.  He  moved 
for  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  supporting  his  proposition.  The  committee  was  appointed ; 
and,  having  sat  for  months,  it  finally  formulated  and  reported 
to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  a  series  of  resolutions 
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pointing  out  in  what  way  the  magistracy,  dealing  with  only 
that  phase  of  the  question,  could  aid  in  putting  down  in- 
temperance. I  was  delighted  to  find  that  those  resolutions, 
though  in  some  respects  they  could  not  be  expected  to  carry 
public  opinion  with  them,  received  the  nearly  unanimous 
support  of  a  crowded  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions ;  and  since* 
that  time  they  have  been  substantially  adopted  by  more  than 
one  county,  including  Kent,  where  the  magistrates  approved 
of  them  the  other  day  in  a  full  court.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  passing  of  those  resolutions  may  have  the  effect  of 
making  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  feel  more  keenly  the 
responsibility  which  lies  upon  them  in  regard  to  the  granting 
of  licenses,  the  punishment  of  offenders  under  the  licensing 
laws,  and  also  the  punishment  of  those  who  come  before  them 
as  habitual  drunkards.  I  pretend,  for  my  part,  to  no  nostrum 
or  specific,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any  cure  for  this  great 
evil ;  but  whatever  we  think  upon  the  subject,  of  this  we  may 
be  quite  sure,  that  the  amount  of  drunkenness  on  an  average 
of  a  series  of  years  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  temp- 
tation held  out.  There  are  in  the  world  a  certain  number  of 
persons  who  have  so  much  moral  principle,  so  much  religious 
conviction,  that  under  no  circumstance*  could  they  ever  be 
tempted  to  any  vice.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  opposite  pole 
of  humanity  there  are  a  number  of  creatures  so  weak  and 
wavering,  and  perhaps  with  an  habitual  predisposition  so 
strong,  that  they  fall  at  once  before  the  first  temptation,  and 
often  go  and  seek  vice  instead  of  its  being  brought  to  them. 
But  between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  great  mass  of 
humanity,  who  fluctuate  hither  and  thither,  swaying  to  and 
fro  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  temptation 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  When  we  remember  that  there 
exists  in  this  country  a  vast  number  of  houses  for  the  avowed 
and  sole  purpose  of  tempting  the  frequenters  of  them  to  take 
drink,  and  to  take  more  than  is  good  for  them,  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  at  any  rate,  there  is  one  great  remedy  ready  to 
our  hands,  if  Parliament  and  the  administrators  of  the  law 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  that  is,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  licensed  houses.  As  I  have  said,  I  advocate  no 
particular  measure :  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  do 
so  here.  I  only  say  that  in  the  reduction  of  temptation  to 
intemperance  lies  one  great  power  of  effecting  a  diminution 
of  crime  in  this  country.  If  we  choose  we  can  use  that 
power ;  if  we  do  not  choose  to  use  it  we  can  at  least  bear  in 
onr  memory  the  fact  that  the  evil  is,  to  some  extent,  of  our 
own  creation,  and  certainly  of  our  own  perpetuation ;  the 
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perpetuation  of  Parliament,  too  much  swayed  as  it  is  by 
outside  influences  to  do  what  it  knows  to  be  right;  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  public,  who  are  only  too  supine  in  regard 
to  matters  in  which  they  themselves  are  not  personally 
interested.  I  have  ventured  to  say  so  much  with  reference  to 
the  causes  of  crime.  Within  the  ranks  of  this  Association  we 
have  had  the  honour  of  numbering  many  eminent  men  and 
women  who'  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  reclaim 
the  erring,  and  to  prevent  others  from  falling  into  evil 
courses.  What  we  have  to  do,  with  perhaps  similar  oppor- 
tunities, though  certainly,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  much 
meaner  ability,  is  to  imitate  their  great  example.  I  trust  that 
we  who  belong  to  the  Social  Science  Association  will  never 
forget  those  who  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  who  have 
lived  and  died  in  the  great  cause  we  profess  to  promote,  that 
of  the  repression  and  prevention  of  crime. 
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PENAL  SERVITUDE. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Commission*    By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Cbofton,  C.B. 

IT  is  now  sixteen  years  since  this  Association  was  much  exer- 
cised by  the  Report  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Commissioners 
of  1863,  and  there  was  reason  for  its  anxiety  which  can  be 
scarcely  realised  by  those  who  have  become  members  since  that 
period. 

The  Transactions  from  1856  to  1863  bear  ample  testimony 
to  our  discussions,  and  to  the  advancement  of  principles  of 
convict  treatment  which  were  fully  admitted  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1863,  and  made  more  perfect  in  their 
development  by  the  experience  which  has  been  subsequently 
obtained. 

In  the  calm  of  recent  years  it  is  not  easy  to  realise  the 
great  difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  inducing  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  officials  of  former  days  to  accept  changes 
which  they  considered  of  a  very  startling  and,  indeed,  a  dan- 
gerous character.  Yet  the  older  members  of  this  Association 
will  well  remember  how  voices — now,  alas !  silenced  in  the 
grave — were  year  after  year  lifted  up  for  some  time  in  vain 
in  advocating  this  great  social  reform.  I  need  not  mention 
names,  for  their  very  forms  are  present  to  our  minds  as  I 
speak. 

I  now  pass  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  my  Paper : — 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Penal  Servitude  which 
has  just  been  published. 

It  was  well  that  after  so  many  years  of  practical  experience 
of  the  changes  adopted  by  the  Government  consequent  on  the 
Report  of  1863,  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  both  to  test 
then*  value,  and  to  recommend  such  further  reforms  as  time  and 
public  opinion  should  have  rendered  necessary.  The  recent 
Commission  has  been  sitting  since  February  1878,  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  and  the  enormous  amount  and  variety  of 
evidence  which  it  has  taken,  and  the  desire  which  it  has  evinced 
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to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  prisoners  as  well  as  of  those  placed 
over  them  bears,  I  submit,  strong  testimony  to  the  fairness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  investigation. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  paper,  to  com- 
pletely discuss  this  Report  But  it  is  practicable  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  principal  resolutions,  which,  on  examination,  will 
be  found  to  contain  most  important,  and,  in  some  instances, 
perhaps,  debateable  matter. 

I  think  we  cannot  read  this  Report  without  observing  that 
a  very  general  approval  is  given  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  of  1863,  and  to  the  system  of  convict  treat- 
ment consequent  upon  them.  But  the  recent  Commission  has 
very  wisely  taken  into  consideration  that  sixteen  years  have 
passed  since  that  Report,  and  during  that  period  public  opinion 
has  been  educated  upon  the  question,  and  now  insists  on  re- 
quirements which  were  formerly  unthought  of. 

The  fact  is  that,  prior  to  1863,  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject was  confined  to  very  few  persons.  Our  rulers,  judging 
from  their  treatment  of  the  question,  cared  but  little  to  inform 
themselves  upon  it;  and  the  policy  of  getting  rid  of  our 
criminals,  which  prevailed  for  so  many  years,  had  furthered 
this  inertness.  The  public  also,  knowing  that  it  would  not  be 
troubled  at  home,  took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  so  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  was  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  sealed 
book. 

But  these  things  have  passed  away,  for  in  its  own  interests 
the  public  has  broken  the  seal,  and  now  insists  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  can  more  readily  realise  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners,  to  which  they  attach 
considerable  importance. 

In  the  166th  Resolution  it  is  suggested  that  the  annual 
reports  should  contain  full  information  as  to  the  punishments 
inflicted,  the  number  of  prisoners  placed  under  restraint,  the 
time  of  restraint,  and  the  reasons  for  restraining  them.  Also, 
that  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  prisons,  except- 
ing such  as  relate  to  minor  details,  should  be  published 
annually,  with  notes  showing  what  alterations,  if  any,  have 
been  made  in  them  since  the  date  of  the  last  publication,  so 
that  Parliament  and  the  public  may,  as  far  as  possible 9  be  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  penal  system  actually  in 
force. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  obtaining 
precise  information  on  these  points,  and  that,  excepting  through 
the  light  from  lime  to  time  thrown  on  the  subject  by  some 
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Committee  or  Commission,  we  should  know  very  little  of  the 
matter,  I  think  this  resolution  has  an  importance  which  will 
commend  itself  to  everybody* 

From  long  official  employment  I  may  be  expected  to  rather 
lean  to  the  official  point  of  view,  but  I  firmly  believe  that, 
although  this  alteration  has  apparently  the  aspect  of  interfering 
with  those  in  authority  over  the  prisons,  the  practical  result 
would  be  to  relieve  them  from  much  unmerited  censure  now 
very  often  thrown  upon  them  through  ignorance  and  incorrect 
information. 

An  illustration  of  the  ill-effects  of  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  public  is  at  hand,  and  furnished  by  the  Com* 
missioners  in  their  90th  Resolution.  They  quote  the  evidence 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police, '  that,  at  present,  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1871  with  regard  to  license-holders  reporting 
themselves  is  almost  a  dead  letter,  because  it  has  been  held 
that  the  Commissioner  must  nominate  the  person  to  whom  the 
man  is  to  report  himself.  The  words  of  the  Act  are,  that  he  is 
to  report  himself  to  such  person  as  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
may  nominate.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  nominate  an 
officer,  because  the  officers  are  perpetually  changing,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  we  cannot  enforce  the  provision  of  the  Act, 
and  it  has  become  more  or  less  a  dead  letter  with  regard  to  the 
men  reporting  themselves.  What  we  want  is  a  short  clause 
simply  saying  that  the  man  should  report  himself  to  the  chief 
officer  on  duty  at  the  police  station  of  the  district  to  which  he 
belongs.' 

Mr.  Cross,  without  losing  a  moment  of  time,  has  now  passed 
a  short  Act  to  remedy  this  very  serious  shortcoming. 

But  the  fact  remains  that,  since  1871,  we  have  been  in  the 
position  stated  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  nothing 
has  been  done  hitherto  to  amend  the  evil.  Now,  realising  that 
police  supervision  stands  as  our  substitute  for  transportation, 
this  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  public,  which,  if  it  had  been 
informed  on  the  point,  would  assuredly  long  since  have  obtained 
the  amendment  of  the  clause. 

There  is  much  valuable  evidence  given  with  regard  to  police 
supervision  and  its  advantage,  even  in  the  incomplete  state 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  out  in  London.  In  addition  to 
the  shortcoming  before  mentioned,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  want  of  co-operation  between  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  and  the  Metropolitan  Police.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  Association  has  always  been  in  favour  of  a  co-opera- 
tion of  what  may  be  termed  benevolent  agency  with  the  police ; 
and  in  1871,  after  a  large  meeting  in  London  of  the  represen- 
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tatives  of  Prisoners9  Aid  Societies,  resolutions  to  this  effect 
were  forwarded  to  the  then  Home  Secretary. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  Commissioners — after 
quoting  in  their  93rd  Resolution  the  system  which  at  one  time 
prevailed  in  Dublin,  under  that  earnest  and  indefatigable  public 
servant,  the  late  Mr.  Organ,  and  the  police,  as  the  best  form  of 
supervision — recommend,  'That,  in  the  Metropolis,  special 
police  officers  be  appointed  for  carrying  on  the  supervision  of 
convicts  on  license  and  other  persons  under  supervision,  and 
that  they  should  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Society  for  Dis- 
charged Prisoners.'  To  those  who  doubt  the  possibility  of 
procuring  discreet  police  officers  for  supervision,  I  would  re* 
'  commend  the  perusal  of  the  evidence  given  by  Major  Grey, 
the  chief  constable  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Theakstone,  a  first- 
class  detective  officer  in  his  force. 

Having  regard  to  the  enormous  sums  of  money  at  one  time 
expended  in  transportation,  I  trust  no  false  economy  will  be 
allowed  to  prevent  a  completeness  and  thoroughness  being 
given  to  the  system  of  supervision. 

In  the  149th  Resolution  I  find  a  recommendation  which  it 
appears  to  me  will  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  treat- 
ment of  our  criminals — it  is  to  allow  them  to  freely  exercise 
the  right  to  memorialise  the  Government  on  their  treatment  in 
prison. 

A  very  clear  and  explanatory  order  has  been  recently 
issued  by  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  England,  which 
is,  however,  too  long  for  me  to  quote.  A  portion  of  it,  in 
Resolution  149,  states:  'A  prisoner  is  further  allowed  to 
make  a  memorial  to  the  Directors,  and  to  petition  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Any  complaint  must  be  made  according  to  the  form 
of  practice  which  may  be  established,  must  be  couched  in 
proper  and  respectful  language,  and  any  complaint  must  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence  which  gives  rise 
to  it* 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  169th  Resolution,  strongly 
urge  the  extension  of  this  order  to  the  Irish  prisons.  Of 
course  any  such  order  should  be  so  framed  as  to  prevent  the 
prisoner  feeling  he  would  be  injured  by  writing  his  complaint 
to  the  Government. 

I  think  few  will  object  to  the  following  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commissioners,  which  are  based  on  arguments 
given  in  extenso. 

1st.  That  Treason  Felony  convicts  should  be  separated 
from  other  convicts.    [This  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  have 
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always  had  a  strong  opinion,  and  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  in 
future  effect  will  be  given  to  this  recommendation.] 

2nd.  That  the  class  of  convicts  known  as  weak-minded  or 
imbecile  should  be  separated  from  other  prisoners,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  officers  specially  chosen  for  their  intelligence  and 
command  of  temper.    (See  Resolutions  117  and  1187} 

3rd.  That  life  sentences  should  receive  an  alleviation  of 
their  treatment  after  fifteen  years. 

It  was  at  the  last  meeting,  held  in  Manchester  in  1866, 
that  in  a  Paper  I  recommended  a  modification  of  their  treat- 
ment after  a  period  of  time ;  and  a  resolution,  passed  at  the 
meeting,  recommended  the  course  to  the  Government,  as  well 
as  other  suggestions  as  to  their  more  lengthened  detention, 
which  have  since  been  carried  out. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  many  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
missioners refer  to  detailed  improvements  required  in  the  Irish 
convict  prisons.  They  state  that  although  the  system  of  Irish 
convict  management  was  at  one  time  in  advance  of  that  in 
England,  it  is  behind  it  now. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  great  alterations  were  made  in 
the  convict  establishments  in  England  in  1864,  and  from  time 
to  time  since  that  period. 

But  in  Ireland  these  changes  have  not  all  been  made,  and 
a  comparison  between  the  two  systems  appears  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  several  particulars  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Ireland. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remind  the  Association,  that  long 

{rior  to  1864,  viz.  1855,  a  mark  system  was  established  in 
reland,  and  immediately  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
intermediate  prisons  and  police  supervision.  And  that  prior 
to  1864  the  gratuities  and  diet  in  the  Irish  convict  prisons 
were  considerably  lower  than  in  England. 

The  Royal  Commission  of  1863  enquired  into  these 
matters,  and  amongst  other  changes  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a  mark  system  and  supervision  of  convicts  in  England, 
together  with  a  reduction  of  the  diet  and  gratuities. 

The  mark  system,  supported  by  the  Commission,  became 
further  developed  in  its  adoption  in  England,  and  the  simple 
system  introduced  in  Ireland  many  years  previously  under 
different  circumstances  has  unfortunately  remained  unim- 
proved. It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  loss  of  marks 
should  be  made  to  supersede  many  of  the  bread  and  water 
punishments  which  are  now  given,  thereby  bearing  strong 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  system. 
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The  diet  and  gratuities  of  the  Irish  convicts  which  were 
formerly  lower  than  in  England,  are  now  it  appears  consider- 
ably in  excess. 

Spike  Island  Prison,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  number 
of  large  barrack-rooms  divided  by  the  Convict  Department  by 
partitions  to  prevent  the  contact  of  prisoners,  is  totally  un- 
suited  to  the  separation  required  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is 
well  that  the  Commissioners  have,  with  other  suggestions  for 
reform  in  the  Irish  prisons,  urgently  pressed  the  abolition  of 
Spike  Island. 

The  Irish  Government  have  a  formidable  task  before  them, 
but  I  most  sincerely  trust  the  required  improvements  will  be 
satisfactorily  and  very  promptly  made. 

With  the  best  intentions  of  preventing  the  contamination 
of  minor  offenders  by  those  more  advanced  in  crime,  the  Com- 
missioners make  the  following  recommendation : — '  That  in 
order  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  less  hardened  con- 
victs by  old  and  habitual  offenders,  a  separate  class  should  be 
formed  of  convicts  against  whom  no  previous  conviction  of  any 
kind  is  known  to  be  recorded.' 

In  discussing  this  proposal  in  their  79th  Resolution,  the 
(Commissioners  state  that  it  would  be  essential  to  the  working 
of  the  plan,  that  the  Directors  should  have  full  discretion  to 
remove  a  prisoner  from  this  class  whenever  they  deemed  it 
expedient. 

Besides  those  whose  removal  might  be  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  their  misconduct  in  prison,  or  who  were  found  to  be 
actually  exercising  a  pernicious  influence  on  their  companions, 
prisoners  who  have  committed  certain  crimes,  although  not 
known  to  have  been  previously  convidted,  would  be  obviously 
unfitted  to  be  placed  in  such  a  class.  For  example,  a  receiver 
of  stolen  goods  who  had  escaped  conviction  during  a  long  career 
of  crime,  when  at  length  made  amenable  to  justice,  would  be 
the  last  man  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  in  contact 
with  the  younger  and  less  hardened  offenders. 

After  canvassing  many  objections  which  were  offered  to  this 
proposal,  the  81st  Resolution  states :  If,  however,  after  full 
trial,  the  classification  which  we  have  suggested  should  fail  to 
effect  the  desired  object,  we  think  it  will  deserve  consideration 
whether  sentences  of  imprisonment,  with  relaxations  indicated 
above,  for  longer  periods  than  those  now  in  force,  should  not  be 
inflicted  on  first  offenders  in  lieu  of  the  sentence  of  penal  ser- 
vitude for  five  years. 

I  see  some  difficulties  in  securing  the  proposed  classification, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive  a  fair  trial    If  it  prove  a 
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failure,  I  believe  the  alternative  proposal  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  attention. 

I  brought  before  the  Commissioners  a  matter  upon  which 
I  have  long  thought,  and  to  which  I  attribute  considerable 
importance — I  mean  the  training  of  prison  officers.  This 
subject  was  discussed  at  the  International  Prisoft  Congress  in 
London  in  1872,  and  received  very  considerable  support.  It  was 
further  discussed  at  the  Stockholm  Congress,  having  in  the 
meantime  acquired  the  light  of  experience  obtained  in  Italy 
through  the  exertion  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  (M.  Beltrani 
Scalia).  There  was,  I  understand,  a  resolution  in  its  favour 
unanimously  passed  at  Stockholm;  and  I  maintain  that,  taking 
into  consideration  how  much  the  conduct  of  the  officers  has  to 
do  with  the  prison  offences,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
we  are  bound  to  give  due  and  favourable  consideration  to 
the  experience  obtained  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Belgium 
and  Switzerland.  By  reference  to  my  annual  report  for  1857, 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  not  only  advocated  the  special  training 
of  prison  officers,  but  carried  it  out  at  Smithfield  Intermediate 
Prison  on  a  small  scale  with  success. 

The  Commissioners  did  not  consider  the  subject  sufficiently 
ripe  to  urge  it  on  the  Government  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
nevertheless  hope  that  this  branch  of  prison  reform  will  not  be 
allowed  much  longer  to  slumber. 

I  now  pass  to  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  certainly  to 
the  most  startling,  proposal  which  has  been  made  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  an  outside  inspection 
of  prisons.  In  the  language  of  the  report  the  recommendation 
is,  *  That  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  independent 
inspection  of  convict  prisons  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
Government,  but  unconnected  with  the  Convict  Prison  De- 
partment, and  unpaid.' 

There  will  of  course  be  two  opinions  as  to  this  proposal ; 
the  official  side,  not  unnaturally,  being  apprehensive  of  a 
dual  government. 

As  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  a  report  dissenting  from 
his  colleagues  on  this  subject  assumes  my  being  opposed  to  the 
principle,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  enter  at  some  length 
into  the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  explain  that  I  did 
not  think  any  more  outside  inspection  was  necessary  for  the 
English  convict  prisons  than  they  already  received,  because 
within  a  brief  period,  committees,  police  magistrates,  and  com- 
missions had  all  visited  these  establishments,  examined  the 
prisoners  and  officers,  and  made  their  reports. 

But,  .with  regard  to  Ireland,  the  case  was  entirely  different, 
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for  no  such  enquiries  had  been  made  into  the  actual  state  of 
the  Irish  convict  prisons  for  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  they 
could  not  be  within  the  public  gaze,  as  desired  by  the  Com* 
missioners,  and  I  therefore,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  en- 
tirely agree  with  their  proposal. 

The  official  objection,  as  will  be  seen  by  reading  the  evi- 
dence, is  that  the  course  will  lead  to  a  dual  government.  The 
Commissioners  in  their  167th  Resolution,  however,  explain  their 
imtention,  viz. :  '  That  some  gentlemen  of  authority  and  ex- 
perience should  be  requested  to  undertake  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  convict  establishments,  and  reporting  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary any  matters  which  appear  to  them  to  require  attention.' 
They  should,  of  course,  have  free  access  to  the  convicts,  and  to 
every  part  of  the  prisons,  but  they  should  have  no  power  to  give 
any  order  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  discipline  or 
management.  Read  by  the  light  of  the  Commissioners'  ex- 
planation, it  is,  I  think,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  result 
will  be  satisfactory. 

As  Mr.  Cross  has  announced  in  Parliament  his  intention  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  in  England,  it  will  be  also  carried 
out  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  pressing  for  the  more  uni- 
form treatment  of  criminals,  and  the  Prisons  Act,  1877,  was 

Sassed  principally  to  secure  this  end.  It  is,  I  think,  to  be 
esired  that  the  treatment  of  our  convicts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  also  be  as  uniform  as  possible.  One  is  rather 
surprised  by  the  perusal  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
recent  Commission  to  find  that  in  Scotland,  neither  the 
Commissioners  nor  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  have  the  power 
to  punish  prisoners;  the  power  rests  with  the  governors  of 
gaols.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  female  convicts  are  not  sent 
to  refuges,  as  in  England  and  in  Ireland  they  are  with  great 
advantage. 

There  is  much  interesting  evidence  on  the  important 
subject  of  'Prison  Labour,'  and  some  valuable  suggestions 
are  made  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  far  too  wide  a  subject  for 
me  to  discuss  in  this  Paper ;  but  I  trust  that  not  only  '  Prison 
Labour,'  but  other  valuable  subjects  will  be  canvassed 
in  papers  during  the  winter  meetings  of  the  Association  in 
London. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  add  that  although  I  have  not 
been  officially  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Irish 
convict  system  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  defend  its  principles — as  set  forth  in  my  official  reports 
many  years  since — and,  as  I  stated  to  the  recent  Commission, 
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I  have  the  same  faith  in  them  as  I  had  when  I  gave  evidence 
to  the  Royal  Commission  in  1863. 


DISCUSSION* 

Mr.  T.  Dickins  (Manchester)  complained,  as  a  visiting  justice, 
-that  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  were  cramped  in  their  efforts,  because  of 
the  limited  character  of  the  assistance  they  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment. He  suggested  that  the  Government  should  enlarge  the  small 
gratuity  then  given  so  as  to  enable  these  societies  to  emigrate  liberated 
•convicts.  With  regard  to  unpaid  inspection  he  attached  great  import- 
ance to  that  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners.  Such  supervision, 
on  the  part  of  unofficial  persons,  must  be  conducive  to  the  public  good, 
-as  certain  representations  could  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  which 
otherwise  would  not,  in  all  probability,  come  under  their  notice.  It 
was  a  duty  which  gentlemen  of  experience  would  be  quite  willing  to 
undertake,  and  it  would  be  attended  with  no  expense  to  the  public. 
His  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  experience  he  had  gained  in  visiting 
foreign  prisons  in  France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere. 

CoL  Ratcliff  (Birmingham)  said  the  system  of  reporting  convicts 
.after  their  release  was  certainly  not  sufficiently  carried  out,  so  far  as 
many  districts  were  concerned.    He  should  like  to  hear  Sir  Walter 
Oofton's  opinion  whether  he  thought  any  positive  advantage  arose  from 
insisting  on  police  supervision  ?    In  many  cases,  it  had  been  found  to 
•exert  so  painful  an  effect  that  it  produced  a  deterrent  influence  upon 
the  convict,  who  felt  that  he  was  a  marked  man.  Wherever  the  convict 
went,  whether  in  the  town  where  he  had  committed  the  crime,  or  in 
any  other  town,  he  had  to  report  himself ;  and  the  fact  thus  became 
known  that  he  was  a  ticket-of-leave  man,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  police.  The  fact  became  known  to  the  men  with  whom  the  convict 
associated,  that  he  had  to  undergo  this  painful  ordeal,  and  in  many 
instances  proved  injurious.    Tet  it  was  right  that  such  men  should  be 
under  supervision,  and  it  was  only  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried 
out  that  he  wished  altered.    Sir  Walter  Crofton  had  referred  to  the 
incarceration  of  prisoners  being  limited  to  fifteen  years.    [Sir  Walter 
-Crofton  :  For  life- sentence  prisoners.]    The  time  would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  eradicate  the  effects  of  evil  habits  from  the  minds  of  these 
prisoners,  and  if  they  obtained  their  release  they  would  avoid  relapsing 
into  crime. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  M.P.) :  Sir  Walter  Crofton 
-did  not  advocate  the  release  of  life-prisoners,  but  pointed  out  that  the 
Commissioners  had  recommended  an  alleviation  of  treatment  after 
fifteen  years,  a  recommendation  to  which  he  thought  few  would 
•object. 

Col.  Ratcliff  :  There  was  no  positive  period  at  present  laid  down. 
If  one  were  to  be  fixed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  punishments 
were  inflicted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  suppression  of  crime.  Those 
who  had  fallen  into  crime  were  made  aware  what  punishment  they 
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might  expect  But  besides  that  deterring  influence,  there  should  be 
encouraged  the  element  of  hope,  in  view  of  eradicating  the  effects  or 
crime,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  minds  of  the  offenders.  The 
Section  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  hear  what  was  Sir  W.  Crofton's  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  police  supervision,  whether  it  was  a  real  advan- 
tage or  not. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton  advised  Col.  Ratcliff  to  read  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Penal  Servitude  Commissioners  with  regard  to  police  super- 
vision. Upon  that  evidence  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  police 
supervision  ought  to  be  made  more  perfect.  With  reference  to  inter- 
ference with  returned  convicts,  the  cases  were  extremely  rare :  they  were 
generally  trumped-up  stories  by  the  men  themselves— certainly  so  far 
as  London  and  Liverpool  were  concerned.  The  Chief  Constable  of 
Liverpool,  and  a  detective  officer  there  (to  whom  he  had  especially 
alluded  in  his  Paper),  had  done  invaluable  service  in  standing  by  these 
men,  and  assisting  them  to  get  work.  Many  years  ago,  a  hostile  feeling 
prevailed  against  the  introduction  of  police  supervision  ;  and  nothing,, 
it  was  said,  would  answer  but  transportation.  Sir  Richard  Mayne  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  beneficial  measure,  and  so  far  from 
interference  taking  place,  he  said  he  had  looked  into  all  the  cases  and 
found  that  interference  was  practically  nil.  It  was  nothing  like  what 
it  had  been  under  the  Act  2  and  3  Victoria,  when  the  police  used  to 
go  to  hunt  up  these  men  at  public-houses,  and  say  to  the  landlord — 
*  That  man  is  a  convicted  thief :  turn  him  out !  *  Such  occurences 
were  frequent  under  the  old  state  of  things.  There  was,  in  these  days, 
no  Government  strong  enough  to  interfere  with  police  supervision 
which  experience  showed  had  worked  so  admirably.  No  doubt  im- 
provements might  be  introduced.  For  instance,  as  had  always  been 
advocated  in  that  Section,  there  might  be  a  benevolent  co-operation 
between  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  and  the  police.  With 
respect  to  life- sentences,  in  1866  resolutions  were  passed  in  Manchester, 
to  the  effect  that  the  time  of  liberating  life-sentence  convicts,  which  was 
ten  years  then,  was  positively  mischievous,  because  it  was  found  that 
such  prisoners  could  get  out  in  ten  years,  and  did,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  inadequate  punishment.  There  was  also  this  anomaly :  a 
man  sentenced  to  sixteen  years'  penal  servitude  was  actually  detained 
a  longer  period  than  a  man  whose  life- sentence  was  reducible  to  ten 
years.  The  Government  afterwards  made  a  change,  by  providing  that 
the  time  for  bringing  up  the  names  of  life -sentence  prisoners  should  be 
twenty  years ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  they  might  be  detained  for  life.  He  had  seen  in  Belgium  men 
who  had  been  detained  for  twenty  years  without  injury.  The  Commis- 
sioners had  entered  into  that  question,  and  said  that  there  should  be  an 
element  of  hope  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  these  life-sentence 
prisoners,  and  he  agreed  with  them.  He  also  thought  there  should  be 
a  modification  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  so  that  they  might  be 
separated  from  the  other  prisoners  and  allowed  to  work  on  farms  or  in 
gardens.  The  Commissioners  had,  in  fact,  recommended  that,  after 
fifteen  years,  there  should  be  a  modification  of  the  sentence,  and  that 
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-the  prisoners  participating  in  that  benefit  should  be  kept  engaged  on 
farms  and  in  gardens  for  such  terms  as  the  Government  might  deem  to 
l>e  necessary.  But,  practically,  the  time  for  bringing  forward  their 
names  was  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Herbert  Safford  (London),  who  had  seen  police  supervision  in 
operation  for  many  years,  said  it  required  a  good  deal  of  moral  courage 
to  enable  prisoners  to  go  to  the  police  station  and  report  themselves.  It 
was  a  question  whether  any  real  advantage  was  derived  from  the  system, 
except  in  this  respect,  when  a  man  presented  himself  at  the  station,  the 
•constables  there  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  This  periodical  re- 
porting on  the  part  of  the  convict  might  be  dispensed  with ;  and  in  place 
•of  it  he  suggested  that  the  police,  who  in  London  were  sufficiently  able 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion,  might  obtain  the  address  of  the  convict  on  his 
removal,  if  possible,  and  send  it  to  the  police  in  the  locality  to  which 
the  man  had  gone.  That  would  suffice  to  enable  the  police  to  keep  an 
eye  on  him,  without  requiring  him  to  come  to  the  station  to  report 
himself.  Many  of  them  looked  upon  it  as  a  means  of  their  being  known 
to  the  police  generally,  and  being  more  carefully  watched.  Whether 
that  was  an  advantage  or  not,  it  was  for  the  Section  to  consider ;  but 
his  own  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  our  convicts,  without  requiring  them  absolutely  to  report 
themselves  at  the  police  station  during  the  period  of  supervision. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  (London)  said  the  question  involved  the  utmost 
•difficulty,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  the 
aystem  was  a  desirable  one  or  not.  A  good  deal  was  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  supervision,  but  scarcely  a  session  of  the  Court  over  which 
he  presided  passed  without  confirming  the  impression  on  his  mind,  that 
it  worked  a  great  amount  of  injustice  to  the  persons  subjected  to  the 
system.  He  continually  heard  men,  when  brought  up  for  sentence, 
complain  that  they  had  been  driven  into  crime  again  by  police  super- 
vision. Whether  they  were  telling  the  truth  or  not,  he  could  not  say. 
Complaints  as  to  the  operation  of  police  supervision  were  frequently 
made;  and  even  supposing  that  few  were  genuine,  still  they  were 
sufficient  to  make  one  pause.  In  passing  a  sentence  of  police  super- 
vision, he  paused  to  consider  whether,  under  the  circumstance?,  it  was 
not  doing  more  wrong  to  the  criminal  than  good  to  society.  He  agreed 
that  police  supervision  should  continue  as  long  as  the  ticket- of- leave 
•existed,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  was  right,  after  a  man  had  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  crime,  to  hold  over  his  head  the  record  of  the  fact,  and 
"be  always  reminding  his  friends,  or  at  all  events  his  family,  for  many 
years,  that  he,  at  one  time,  had  offended  against  the  laws  of  his  country, 
which  offence  he  had  expiated  by  punishment.  All  judges  must  feel 
that  the  question  ought  not  to  be  too  hastily  disposed  of.  Sir  W. 
Crofton's  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  after  they  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  judges,  showed  that  those  sent  back  to 
him  did  not  suffer,  to  any  great  extent,  from  police  supervision.  For 
his  own  part,  therefore,  he  doubted  whether  that  portion  of  a  criminal 
sentence  ought  to  be  sustained.  What  he  most  wanted  to  see  in  our 
prisons  was  a  classification  of  criminals.    The  law,  of  course,  could 
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make  no  distinction  between  criminals :  what  it  could  do  was  to  dis- 
criminate between  crimes.  The  law  affixed  to  a  certain  crime  a  certain* 
sentence,  and  all  the  judge  could  do  was  to  inflict  that  sentence,  or  to* 
modify  it  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  is  more 
requiring  investigation  than  the  particular  crime  of  which  a  criminal  ia 
guilty.  Although  crimes,  as  defined,  and  as  properly  punished  by  the- 
law,  differed  in  their  legal  magnitude,  still  it  by  no  means  necessarily 
followed  that  there  was  the  same  moral  difference  between  the  criminals. 
Very  often  crimes  of  great  legal  magnitude  indicated  a  comparatively 
.small  moral  degradation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  offences  of  a  trifling 
character  frequently  indicated  great  moral  degradation  in  the  criminal. 
Punishment  ought,  therefore,  to  be  apportioned  to  the  moral  condition! 
and  character  of  the  criminal  rather  than  to  the  particular  nature  of 
the  crime.  From  such  a  classification  great  benefit  would  result.  The 
Prison  Commissioners  had  themselves  pointed  to  the  bad  effects  of 
placing  all  kinds  of  criminals  together,  without  reference  to  their 
antecedents,  their  position  in  society,  state  of  education,  and  so  on.  A 
great  deal  of  moral  degradation  had  been  caused,  and  was  at  that 
moment  caused,  by  communication  between  old  offenders  and  persona 
who  had  not  fallen  deeply  into  crime.  The  proper  course,  in  dealing 
with  criminals,  was  for  the  judge  to  pass,  in  all  cases,  the  full  amount 
of  the  penalty  imposed  by  die  law,  then  for  another  authority  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  mitigate  the  punishment  according 
to  the  information  thus  obtained.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  judge,  or  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  should,  in  passing 
sentence,  be  enabled  to  state  the  reason  for  mitigating  the  severity  of 
punishment  where  mitigation  was  found  advisable.  That  plan  would 
possess  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  criminal  to  know  exactly  the 
measure  of  punishment  to  which  by  law  he  was  liable,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  judge  would  be  required  to  state  distinctly  the  reason 
for  mitigating  it.  That  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
haphazard  way  in  which  sentence  was  passed ;  for,  while  the  jury  were 
deliberating,  the  judge,  or  chairman,  considered  what  the  extent  of  the 
punishment  should  be;  whereas,  if  his  suggestion  were  adopted,  the 
chairman  or  judge  would  be  more  careful  than  he  was  at  present,  as  to- 
the  sentence  he  should  pass.  His  own  experience,  as  far  as  it  went,, 
coincided  with  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Saffbrd  and  CoL  Rat- 
cliff. 

Mr.  Herbert  Safford  interposed  a  suggestion.  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox 
would  do  a  great  public  good  if,  upon  anv  statement  made  by  a  prisoner 
brought  before  him,  that  he  had  been  hunted  down  by  the  police,  he 
would  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  by  some  independent  person. 
To  his  personal  knowledge,  such  investigations  had  been  made  by  the 
police ;  and  though  he  attached  no  blame  to  them  he  preferred  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry  in  behalf  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  did  not  blame  the  police  in  the  slightest  degree. 
It  was  not  that  the  police  were  officious  and  went  to  the  convicts ;  it 
was,  that  the  convicts  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  police,  and  this  could 
not  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  their  families,  friends,  and  fellow- 
workmen. 
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The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  whether  he  had  not  very 
often  heard  prisoners,  after  their  conviction  on  the  clearest  testimony, 
call  upon  the  Almighty  to  witness  that  they  were  as  innocent  as  a  child 
unborn.  In  like  manner,  was  it  not  possible  that  these  men  invented 
the  stories  they  told  of  being  hunted  down,  while  under  supervision, 
by  the  police? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Laughton),  as  a  moralist  and  minister  of 
religion,  tendered  his  thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Crofton  for  his  kind  and 
humane  suggestion  respecting  the.  element  of  hope  to  be  extended  to 
the  vilest  and  most  degraded  convict  who  might  be  transported  for  life. 
There  was  no  affection  of  human  nature  so  strong  as  the  element  of 
hope  for  moral  improvement  in  time ;  indeed  it  was  the  foundation  of 
all  moral  improvement  of  the  most  degraded  sons  of  humanity. 

Col.  Ratcliff  :  Notwithstanding  the  sentence  is  for  life,  there  is 
generally  some  relaxation. 

Sir  W.  Crofton  :  Men  have  been  kept  now  in  Ireland  for  nine  and 
twenty  years ;  and  if  they  fall  under  the  fresh  regulations,  they  may  be 
kept  for  life.  The  element  of  hope  is  gone  from  them.  There  ought  to 
be  some  progressive  treatment  for  them,  so  that  if  they  make  improve- 
ment, they  may  not  be  left  without  hope.  At  present,  a  convict  is  kept 
to  hard  labour,  just  the  same  as  he  began,  up  to  the  end  of  the  time.  I 
want  a  modification,  so  that  he  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
will  be  taken  from  hard  labour,  and  employed  on  less  punitive  labour. 

The  Chairman  :  There  are  but  few  sentences  of  penal  servitude  for 
life — but  there  are  some,  and  also  cases  of  capital  punishment — which 
have  been  modified  by  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  termination  of 
the  sentence  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  applies,  not  to  a  life-sentence,  but 
to  one  of  twenty  years'  penal  servitude.  That  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  T.  Dickins  :  With  regard  to  the  question  of  supervision,  as  I 
understand  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  police 
supervision  is  not  a  portion  of  the  sentence.  For  my  part  I  consider  it 
as  a  portion  of  the  sentence.  Supervision  is  of  extreme  importance, 
not  merely  to  the  prisoners,  but  to  the  public. 

The  Chairman:  The  origin  of  police  supervision  is  twofold, 
namely,  (1)  a  ticket-of-leave  granted  to  the  convict,  when  released  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  sentence  ;  and  (2),  a  sentence  of 
police  supervision  to  come  into  operation  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
passed  by  the  judges,  or  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions,  under  recent 
statutes. 

Mr.  T.  Dickins  :  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  good  it  effected 
for  society.  It  was  important  that  habitual  criminals  should  be  pro- 
tected by  inquiry  into  their  antecedents,  and  no  less  important  that,  on 
their  release,  they  should  be  assisted  in  their  endeavours  to  do  better  in 
the  future.  The  police  might  be  of  great  service  in  this  respect.  It 
was,  therefore,  hoped  that  Serjeant  Cox  would  be  strengthened  in  his 
opinion  that  police  supervision  had  beneficial  effects. 

The  ChaIrman  :  As  Serjeant  Cox  stated,  the  system  of  police  super- 
vision in  the  Metropolis  has  (perhaps  necessarily)  been  much  more 
imperfect  than  in  the  country ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
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supervision  of  convicts  should  be  entrusted,  not  to  the  ordinary  police, 
but  to  a  special  class  of  officers  detailed  for  the  duty.  That  would  re- 
move the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  evil.  With  regard  to  my 
own  experience  in  the  country,  police  supervision  has  worked  very  well ; 
and  in  Worcestershire,  so  far  from  the  men  failing  to  get  employment, 
the  result  is  the  very  opposite. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  explained  that  his  information  on  the  subject  of 
police  supervision  was  gained  in  London  only. 

Miss  Downing  (London)  asked  whether,  considering  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  measure,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  entrust 
outside  persons  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  convict  prisons,  instead  of 
throwing  the  entire  responsibility  upon  Government  officials.  A  body 
of  gentlemen  might  easily  be  found  willing  to  do  the  work  without  pay- 
ment of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  Commissioners  had  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  independent,  and  unpaid,  persons  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin  (London)  asked  if  it  was  not  true  that,  in  cer- 
tain terrible  cases  of  crime,  the  offenders  had  been  released  after  much 
more  than  twenty  years  of  penal  servitude,  and  even  then,  perhaps, 
released  too  early  ?  He  instanced  a  celebrated  case  which  occupied  die 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  for  weary  days  and  nights.  The  convict,  after 
an  incarceration  of  twenty. seven  years,  had  just  been  released.  In  a 
case  of  such  enormity  he  thought  that  the  criminal  should  have  paid  to 
the  full  the  commuted  penalty.  With  regard  to  police  supervision  [which 
was  said  to  be  different  in  London  from  what  it  was  in  the  provinces] 
he  suggested  that  an  improved  plan  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in 
the  Metropolis,  which  would  probably  remove  the  grievance,  mentioned 
by  Serjeant  Cox  as  coming  from  men  who  complained  that  supervision, 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  prevented  them  from  getting  an  honest  liveli- 
hood and  putting  themselves  straight  with  mankind.  Let  there  be  one 
central  room  in  Scotland  Yard  where  the  man  shall  report  himself,  say 
in  the  shades  of  night,  between  eight  and  ten  o'clock,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  his  work,  or  attract  the  suspicions  of  his  fellow- workmen.  That 
might  meet  the  difficulty.  But  supposing  there  was  an  objection  to 
the  system  of  supervision  altogether,  would  it  be  practicable  to  allow 
the  convict  to  go  to  an  island,  like  one  he  had  visited  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  should  not  quit  it,  but  always 
live  there  ?  The  only  symptom  of  slavery  was,  that  the  criminal  there 
was  not  allowed,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  leave  the  island. 

Sir  W.  Crofton  thought  he  knew  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  R. 
Denny  Urlin,  where  a  noted  criminal,  sentenced  for  life,  was  kept  for 
twenty-seven  years.  The  fact  was  that,  although  the  man  was  guilty  of 
a  most  outrageous  crime,  he  came  home  from  Bermuda,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  years,  on  the  recommendation  that,  considering  his  good 
conduct,  industry,  and  attention  to  men  in  the  hospital,  his  case  should 
be  considered  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  Before  that  particular 
instance,  there  had  been  no  case  of  a  man  having  been  kept  anything 
like  twenty-seven  years.    The  outside  time  was  twenty  years,  and  that 
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was  now  the  period  fixed  for  bringing  case*  forward ;  but  the  crime 
•committed  by  that  man  was  regarded  as  so  outrageous  that  he  was  de- 
tained seven  years  longer  than  other  prisoners.  He  had  had  a  very 
long  spell;  at  the  same  time,  the  doctors  considered  that  he  had  been 
severely  dealt  with.  It  was  always  understood  that  only  in  Belgium  a 
man  was  kept  for  so  long  a  period  in  penal  servitude  as  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-five  years.  In  reply  to  the  other  question  he  could  not  tell 
what  a  man's  feeling  would  be,  whether  he  would  prefer  to  go  to  an 
island,  or  be  subject  to  police  supervision.  If  convicts  found  supervision 
press  very  hardly  upon  them,  they  would  no  doubt  emigrate.  Many 
did  emigrate  at  present  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Aspland  (Manchester)  was  quite  certain,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  police  supervision  was  carried  out,  that  it  did  not, 
-as  a  rule,  inflict  any  hardship  upon  the  prisoners.    In  large  towns  the 
system  was  well  understood  by.  the  police.  The  men  went  to  the  police 
office  once  a  month,  at  night  time,  and  free  from  observation  or 
remark.    In  country  places,  however,  the  police  had  been  known  to 
interfere  with  the  men  getting  work.    That  happened  where  the  con- 
stables did  not  thoroughly  understand  their  duty  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament.    Injury  had  been  done  to  supervised  convicts,  in  some 
instances,  through  want  of  proper  attention  to  details.    In  one  case,  for 
example,  a  man  lost  his  work  through  his  having  received,  from  the 
police  office,  a  letter  sent  in  an  official  envelope.    The  attention  of  the 
authorities  was  drawn  to  that  circumstance,  and  only  plain  paper  was 
used  afterwards  in  such  communications.    He  had  himself  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  with  which  he  was 
•connected,  to  that  important  matter  of  detail,  and  had  suggested  that 
the  Society  should  suggest  to  the  Home  Office  the  advisability  of  issuing 
a  circular  on  the  subject  to  the  various  police  authorities.    In  their 
oommunication,  the  Home  Office  replied  that  the  practice  complained  of 
was  not  usually  resorted  to,  in  London  or  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    He  communicated  with  the  police  authorities  in  those 
places  in  the  neighbouring  counties  where  letters,  with  the  words  *  On 
JPolioe  Service '  printed  on  the  envelope,  were  sent  to  men  under  super* 
vision.    In  other  cases  of  complaint  against  the  action  of  the  police,  he 
found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  stories  were  not  true.    The  way  in  which 
<discharged  prisoners  generally  get  known  was  by  meeting  men  whom 
they  had  seen  in  gaol.    They  saw  so  many  men  in  the  different  prisons 
they  passed  through  that  they  were  almost  certain  to  be  recognised 
when  they  came  out.    In  fact,  these  men  managed  to  communicate  with 
one  another  in  gaol,  and  to  inform  one  another  when  their  time  was  up ; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  discharged  prisoner  to  say  to  the  agent  of 
the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  *  So-and-so  is  coming  out  next  week.'  That 
was  why  he  rejoiced  to  find  that,  in  their  report,  the  Commissioners  pro- 
posed a  classification  of  prisoners.    That  was  a  most  desirable  change, 
because,  without  it,  a  young  offender,  on  entering  a  gaol,  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  contaminated  by  contact  with  habitual  criminals.    What  was 
true  in  regard  to  the  local  gaols  was  true  of  the  convict  establishments. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  stop  communication  between  prisoners  in  gaol. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  they  could,  and  did,  communicate  with  one  another. 
The  officials  did  all  they  could  to  stop  the  practice,  but  it  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  stopped.  Any  old  man  who  was  accustomed  to  the  more 
dexterous  kinds  of  fraud  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  if  he  met  a  man  whose 
face  he  did  not  know,  he  '  spotted '  him,  communicated  with  him,  and 
ascertained  his  address.  He  made  capital  of  him  at  the  first  opportunity. 
He  could  send  him  into  a  public-house  to  do  the  change  trick,  when  he 
could  not  do  it  himself.  He  was  glad  that  the  commissioners  had  intro- 
duced a  classification  of  prisoners,  and  he  hoped  their  proposal  would 
be  carried  into  effect  in  all  local  prisons. 

Miss  Florence  Hill  (London)  asked  whether  the  law  did  not  allow 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  or  certified  Homes,  to  receive  the  reports  of 
convicts  on  license,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  latter  going  to- 
the  police  office  for  that  purpose  ? 

Sir  W.  Crofton  replied  that  the  refuges  were  allowed  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  women  convicts,  after  they  had  reported  themselves  on 
first  coming  out  of  prison.  That  was  not  so  with  regard  to  men;  butr 
in  future,  it  probably  would  be,  because  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  subject  was,  that  they  should  report  to  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  who  would  no  doubt  be  asked,  in  the  first 
instance, 1  Will  you  be  responsible  for  these  men,  and  tell  us  where  they 
are,  if  need  be  ? '  The  Societies  would  have  to  hand  over  the  list  of 
the  men  to  the  police,  whenever  the  latter  were  likely  to  have  trouble 
with  them.  That  was  the  plan  adopted  in  Dublin,  when  convicts  on 
license  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Mr.  Organ.  The 
police  always  had  access  to  Mr.  Organ's  list,  and  so  they  would  to  the 
list  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  if  the  recommendation 
of  the  commissioners  were  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Aspland  said  that  in  Manchester  there  had  occasionally 
been  cases  where  it  was  advantageous  that  convicts  on  license  should 
not  report  themselves  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  communicate  with  the 
Detective  Department  by  letter  instead.  The  women,  who  required 
more  supervision  than  the  men,  were  looked  after  with  less  strictness. 

Captain  Palin  (Manchester),  as  Chief  of  Police,  corroborated  Mr* 
Aspland's  statement  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  persons  under 
supervision.  As  a  rule  there  was  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  was  concerned  in  Manchester.  It  had  been  occasionally 
stated  that,  in  country  districts,  the  police  did  not  act  with  sufficient 
discretion,  but  implicit  reliance  could  not  always  be  placed  upon  the 
assertions  of  the  persons  who  were  under  supervision.  Magistrates 
had  always  better  opportunities  of  considering  these  matters  in  the 
proper  light  than  the  police  possessed.  The  latter  generally  took  one 
view,  and  got  into  one  groove,  because  their  conduct  depended  very 
much  upon  the  instructions  they  received,  and  upon  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  immediately  above 
them. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Hastings),  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said 
the  whole  question  of  our  convict  prisons  had  been  repeatedly  brought 
before  the  Association ;  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  had, 
more  than  once,  been  dealt  with  by  the  Association  in  a  way  that  had 
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proved  of  advantage  to  the  public.  He  well  remembered  the  great 
crisis  which  occurred  in  1862  and  1863.  The  plan  of  penal  servitude  had 
been  originally  adopted  just  ten  years  before,  and  had  then  been  much 
enlarged :  in  other  words,  transportation  had  been  very  greatly  reduced 
again  in  1857.  But,  in  consequence  of  what  he  believed  was  but  a 
limited  number  of  outrages — though  undoubtedly  of  a  very  grievous- 
character — that  occurred  in  London  and  the  vicinity,  a  panic  seized  the 
public,  extended  to  Parliament,  shook  the  Home  Office,  and  threatened 
a  return  to  the  evil  system  of  transportation.  At  that  critical  period, 
this  Association  threw  itself  into  the  breach,  and  called  a  special  meeting 
of  the  members  in  London,  which  was  largely  attended.  He  well  re- 
membered Sir  W.  Crofton's  vigorous  speech  on  that  occasion.  The 
Association  then  entered  a  strong  protest  against  any  idea  of  throwing- 
the  burden  of  the  crime  of  the  country  upon  other  people,  and  declared 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  people  <of  this  country  ought  to  base 
their  course,  and  the  only  system  they  should  tolerate,  was  to  *  consume  . 
their  own  crime,'  and  themselves  to  dispose  of  the  criminals  which  the 
state  of  society  had  brought  into  being.  They  held  that  they  must  keep 
their  own  criminals  at  home,  and  deal  with  them  at  home.  That  prin- 
ciple was  carried,  and  in  no  small  degree  through  the  influence  which 
the  Association  brought  to  bear.  The  principle  then  having  been  con- 
ceded, it  at  once  became  necessary  to  adopt  more  scientific,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  coercive  measures  in  dealing  with  habitual  criminals. 
There  was  one  truth  which  must  not  be  blinked,  for  it  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  sound  legislation  and  all  sound  administration  with  regard  to 
crime,  that  the  habitual  criminals  of  this  country — not  the  casual 
offenders  who  took  a  turnip  or  poached  a  hare — constituted  an  army  of 
aggression  against  civilisation,  and  against  society.  They  waged  an 
unceasing  war  upon  society,  and  meant  to  do  so :  the  only  defence, 
therefore,  was  for  society  to  wage  war  upon  them.  Society  must  wage- 
that  war  vigorously  and  persistently,  and  taking  all  legitimate  means  to- 
protect  themselves,  must  be  careful  that  all  they  did  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  for  the  good  of  the  criminals  concerned.  While  disabling 
and  restraining  them,  society  should  do  their  utmost  to  save  and  reform 
them.  When  they  had  once  decided  to  substitute  penal  servitude  for 
transportation,  they  had  to  face  the  question,  What  was  the  best  way  in 
which  to  deal  with  criminals ;  first,  while  they  were  kept  in  absolute 
restraint,  and  secondly,  when  the  period  came  at  which  they  might  be 
liberated  ?  Again  and  again,  this  Association  had  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  sound  system  of  convict  discipline  was  based.  The 
conclusions  to  which  the  Association  came  long  ago,  which  they  had 
urged  repeatedly  upon  the  Government  and  the  Legislature,  and  had 
finally  seen  carried  out,  were,  that  the  system  should  be  one  of  hope,. 
one  of  gradual  amelioration,  and  gradual  release,  for  the  prisoner  ;  that 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence  should  always  be  highly  punitive ;  that 
then  the  prisoner  should  be  placed  under  conditions  in  which  he  waa 
more  in  communication  with  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  allowed  to  exert 
himself  more  in  labour ;  and  that,  in  some  shape  or  other,  he  should 
then  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  conditional  release.  In  England,  that 
last  had  been  worked  by  what  used  to  be  called  the  '  ticket-of-leave  - 
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system,  and  by  what  had  come  to  be  known  more  recently  as  the 
system  of  *  police  supervision ; '  and  anything  more  reasonable  in  its 
nature  could  hardly  be  conceived.  A  criminal  had  probably  a  known 
-character,  and  in  nearly  all  cases,  a  certain  career  of  crime.  -  When  he 
received  a  sentence  of  so  many  years'  penal  servitude,  it  was  said  to 
him,  by  those  who  administered  our  laws,  and  who  spoke  in  behalf  of 
society — *  You  have  incurred  this  sentence,  and  we  are  entitled  to  re- 
quire you  to  serve  every  day  of  it ;  but  if  you  show,  during  the  time 
you  are  kept  in  confinement,  indications  of  improvement ;  if  you  are  of 
good  conduct ;  if  you  earn  good  marks ;  in  short,  if  you  give  us  hope 
that  you  may  be  on  the  way  to  reformation,  we  will  let  you  off  a  part 
of  your  sentence.'  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  that,  during 
the  time  which  remains  of  his  sentence,  society  should  say  to  him,  in- 
stead of  his  being  sent  out  into  society  at  large,  absolutely  without 
supervision,  and  without  control, '  We  will  keep  hold  upon  you ;  and 
when  you  leave  prison  and  go  out  as  a  comparatively  free  man  to  mix 
with  your  fellows  and  engage  in  the  ordinary  labour  market,  we  will 
see  whether  you  are  honest  and  industrious ;  and  if  we  see  indications 
of  your  returning  to  your  former  evil  courses,  we  shall  recall  the  pri- 
vileges extended  to  you  and  send  you  back  to  prison  for  the  remainder 
of  your  sentence.'  That  was  the  origin  of  the  ticket-of -leave  system, 
«nd  of  police  supervision.  He  held  it  to  be  a  sound  principle  that 
the  element  of  hope  should  be  given  to  every  prisoner,  when  sent  to  a  long 
imprisonment,  in  order  that  he  might  by  good  conduct,  industry,  and 
perseverance,  earn  some  remission  of  his  sentence;  and  that,  if  he 
•earned  such  remission,  he  should  still,  during  the  remitted  part  of  his 
sentence,  be  subject  to  the  control  which  society,  acting  through  the 
law,  endeavoured  to  place  upon  him.  What  there  was  unreasonable  in 
such  a  proposition  he  had  never  been  able  to  comprehend.  The  prin- 
oiple  had  been  frequently  supported  by  the  Association  that,  if  they 
allowed  a  man,  as  a  favour,  to  leave  prison,  he  should  be  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  certain  conditions — that  he  should  report  himself  to  the  author- 
ities. The  representations  of  the  Association  had  considerable  effect,  so 
that  eventually  the  Legislature  went  further  than  before  and  said, '  We 
find  that  this  system  of  supervision  over  men  whose  sentences  are  un- 
expired, has  worked  so  well,  has  led  so  much  to  the  protection  of  society 
end  the  prevention  of  crime,  that  we  will  carry  it  a  step  further,  and 
enact  that,  after  passing  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude, 
the  judge  may  require  the  prisoner  to  be  subjected  to  police  supervision 
for  a  certain  time  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.'  On  what 
principle  was  that  based?  That  the  sentence  of  police  supervision 
should  be  passed  only  on  habitual  criminals,  namely,  those  who  had 
been  twice  convicted  of  felony.  These  habitual  criminals  were  an  army 
waging  war  upon  society,  and  society  must  fight  them  as  best  they 
oould.  If  they  kept  an  habitual  criminal  in  a  local,  or  in  a  convict 
prison,  for  a  certain  period,  and  then  permitted  him  to  go  out  of  it  with- 
out any  further  control,  what  guarantee  could  they  have  that  he  would 
not  recommence  the  war  which  he  had  already,  with  others,  been  wag- 
ing against  society  ?  That  was  a  mistake  which  happened  in  a  great 
many  cases.   Police  supervision  had  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
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guarding  against  that  mistake,  and  protecting  the  honest  portion  of 
society.   Police  supervision  had  been  provided  by  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  life  and  property  against  this  army  of  criminals. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  most  salutary  control  had  been  estab- 
lished over  habitual  criminals,  to  quite  as  large  an  extent  as  was  ever 
anticipated  by  the  advocates  of  the  system.    But  a  certain  number  of 
persons  discovered  that  placing  this  disability  upon  habitual  criminals 
was  somewhat  cruel  and  harsh,  and  even  grievous.    There  were  always- 
some  persons  ready  to  make  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.    Of  all  classes  of  men  in  this  country  there  were  none 
subjected  to  so  much  hostile  criticism  as  those  who  had  to  exercise 
judicial  functions.   In  the  eyes  of  some  persons  every  criminal  sentence 
was  a  grievous  one,  and  there  was  always  somebody  ready  to  take- 
up  the  cause  of  the  criminal,  and  to  make  out  to  the  public  that  he 
had  been  cruelly  dealt  with.    Not  content  with  making  it  appear 
that  it  is  most  grievous  to  sentence  a  man  to  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment, when  perhaps  he  had  been  convicted  of  three  felonies  and 
fully  merited  seven  years'  penal  servitude,  these  defenders  of  the 
habitual  criminal  go  further,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  public 
that  the  system  of  police  supervision  is  cruel,  harsh,  and  oppres- 
sive.    The  real  answer  to  all  such  complaints  was,  that  this- 
system  of  police  supervision,  like  the  old  ticket-of-leave  system, 
was  in  reality  a  mitigation  of  the  imprisonment  which  must  other, 
wise  be  inflicted  upon  habitual  criminals.    Society  must  be  protected 
somehow,  and  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  maintain  the  system  of 
police  supervision,  they  could  only  pass  longer  sentences,  and  keep  the 
prisoners  under  control  in  prison  during  the  whole  of  the  sentence. 
Therefore,  far  from  being  harsh  or  oppressive,  he  held  the  ticket-of- 
leave  system,  or  police  supervision,  to  be  merciful  and  humane.    It  wa» 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them,  by  a  system  of  liberty  slightly 
modified,  to  keep  over  the  criminal  classes  the  iron  arm  of  the  law.  He 
had  said  that  much  on  this  subject  of  police  supervision,  because  he 
wished  the  views  of  the  Association,  which  had  been  repeatedly  urged 
upon  the  Home  Office  and  Parliament,  to  be  fully  understood.  The 
Association  had  never  urged  it  as  a  measure  of  harshness  or  of  oppres- 
sion, but  as  an  act  of  mercy  for  the  criminal,  and  a  just  mode  of  protec- 
tion for  the  public.    On  reading  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  there  were  several  particulars  in  which  they  ad- 
vocated what  seemed  to  him  improvements  of  the  present  convict 
system.     There  was  one  portion  of  the  Report,  to  which  Sir  W. 
Crofton,  in  his  very  valuable  Paper,  had  not  alluded.    The  Commis- 
sioners recommended  a  change  in  the  law,  which  he  had  himself  several 
times  advocated  before  the  Association ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
recommendation  was  passed  the  Act  repealing  a  provision  in  a  former 
Act,  by  which  a  judge  or  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  who  sentenced 
a  criminal  to  penal  servitude  on  a  second  conviction  of  felony  was  pro- 
hibited from  imposing  the  punishment  of  penal  servitude  for  any  term 
less  than  seven  years.    That  restriction  was  now  swept  away,  and  it 
was  perfectly  competent  for  all  judges  to  exercise  their  discretion  with 
regard  to  the  term  of  penal  servitude,  even  after  a  second  conviction  of 
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felony.  Mr.  Justice  Lush  had  given  striking  evidence  before  the  Com- 
missioners, to  the  effect  that,  in  consequence  of  that  restriction,  sentences 
of  penal  servitude  were  not  passed  in,  many  cases  in  which  they  ought 
to  have  been  passed.  In  many  cases  where  it  was  right,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  criminal  himself,  to 
send  into  penal  servitude  an  habitual  criminal  who  had  shown  the 
necessity  of  such  a  punishment  by  his  previous  convictions  and  course 
of  life,  both  judges  and  chairmen  were  so  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  sen- 
tencing him  to  so  long  a  term  as  seven  years  that  they  cut  down  the 
sentence  to  eighteen  months',  or  at  the  most,  two  years*  imprisonment. 
That  state  of  the  law  worked  great  mischief!  He  was,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly glad  that  it  had  been  altered,  and  that  greater  freedom 
was  now  given  in  sentencing  prisoners.  Another  important  point 
which  had  been  touched  upon  was  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners that  there  should  be  a  separate  prison  for  convicts  less  hardened 
in  crime  than  other  offenders.  No  doubt  that  would  lead  to  some  im- 
provement, and  he  was  sorry  to  hear  Sir  W.  Crofton  say,  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  experience,  that  he  feared  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  the  proposed  classification.  The  alternative  plan  of 
passing  longer  sentences  of  imprisonment  would  never  work  well  in 
this  country.  The  Belgian  system,  discussed  at  the  Prison  Congress 
some  years  ago,  had  been  quoted  again  and  again.  He  was  aware  that 
many  persons  attached  considerable  importance  to  that  precedent. 
They  argued  if  in  Belgium  they  imprisoned  in  separate  confinement  for 
five  years,  why  not  in  England  for  three  years?  He,  for  one,  had  con- 
siderable doubts  as  to  the  Belgian  system  ;  but,  whether  its  advocates 
were  right  or  not,  his  own  experience  of  our  local  prisons  convinced 
him  that  a  great  risk  would  be  incurred  if  the  term  of  absolute  separate 
imprisonment  were  extended  beyond  two  years.  He  had  never  but 
once  passed  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  he  should  not 
have  done  so,  if  it  had  not  been  one  of  the  most  grievous  cases  ever 
tried  at  Quarter  Sessions.  Many  believed  that  eighteen  months  was 
about  the  longest  time  for  which,  on  the  average,  a  man  could  be 
sentenced  to  separate  confinement  with  safety ;  and  if  it  were  increased 
beyond  a  period  of  two  years,  say  to  three  years,  he  was  afraid  that, 
in  a  short  time,  a  strong  public  opinion  would  rise  to  protest  against 
what  it  might  consider  as  a  harsh  administration  of  the  law.  There- 
fore, he  hoped  that  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
of  classifying  convicts,  and  sending  the  less  hardened  offenders 
to  a  separate  prison  might  prove  to  be  feasible.  Now  that  die 
Penal  Servitude  Commissioners  had  gone  thoroughly  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  excited  a  hope  that  some  greater  elasticity  would  be  given  to 
the  system  of  convict  prisons,  he  trusted  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  establish  some  real  intermediate  prison  in  England.  For  a 
long  time  there  had  been  in  Ireland  such  a  prison,  originated  by  Sir  W. 
Crofton.  The  prison  at  Lusk  was  one  of  the  most  useful  experiments 
made  in  convict  management.  In  Dartmoor  and  other  convict  prisons 
there  were  classes  that  were  supposed  to  have  the  same  effect ;  but  they 
could  not  have  the  same  effect  as  would  be  produced  by  a  separate 
prison  which  afforded  the  connecting  link  between  the  last  stage  of 
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<jonvict  discipline  and  the  exit  of  the  convict  from  absolute  restraint 
into  the  world  at  large.  He  would  be  in  such  a  state  of  modified 
liberty  that  he  would  have  neither  bolts,  bars,  walls,  nor  ditches  to 
restrain  him,  that  he  could  run  away  if  he  liked,  and  was  bound  only 
by  the  moral  desire  to  regain  through  obedience  his  complete 
liberty.  That  could  not  be  carried  out  in  an  ordinary  prison ;  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  separate  one.  If  any  such  experiment  were 
made,  he  hoped  the  Convict  Commissioners  would  not  commit  the 
mistake  of  building  a  large  prison  for  the  purpose.  There  was  one 
passage  in  the  Report  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Commissioners  which 
appeared  to  have  a  dangerous  tendency ;  and  that  was  where  they  pro- 
nounced strongly  against  all  plans  for  putting  prisoners  in  temporary 
dwellings,  and  held  that,  where  they  were  regular  convicts,  a  regular 
-convict  prison  should  be  provided.  If  that  were  done  the  intermediate 
prison  system  could  not  be  carried  out.  If  the  men  were  kept  in  a 
prison  with  bolts  and  bars  around  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  place 
them  under  conditions  in  which  they  could  enjoy  a  modified  freedom 
and  run  away  if  they  chose  to  do  so ;  yet  those  were  the  circum- 
stances which  formed  the  very  essence  of  the  intermediate  system. 
Again,  the  expense  of  building  a  large  prison  would  be  so  great  that 
the  public  would  cry  out  against  it.  In  order  to  employ  the  prisoners 
in  reclaiming  lands,  in  making  breakwaters,  and  other  public  works 
in  such  places  as  might  be  from  time  to  time  desirable,  it  would  be  well  to 
place  them  in  cheap  and  moveable  habitations.  At  Lusk  he  found  the 
•convicts  living  in  the  same  huts  which  men  of  the  engineer  corps  had 
used  when  out  on  service.  What  was  wanted  in  our  convict  system  was 
more  elasticity  which  would  not  be  afraid  of  trying  experiments  here 
and  there,  such  as  separating  some  of  the  convicts  who  behaved  the  best, 
and  putting  them  down  in  quarters  where  they  might  be  employed,  as 
at  Lusk,  in  farming  operations.  If  these  experiments  were  tried,  able 
men  could  easily  be  found  to  carry  them  out  successfully.  He  hoped 
that  the  day  had  now  come  when  our  convict  system  would  receive 
greater  improvements  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  It  had  been  enor- 
mously improved  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  no  man  had  striven 
to  improve  it  with  more  zeal  and  assiduity  than  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane. 
But  further  improvements  were  possible,  and,  in  good  time,  he  hoped 
this  Association  would  be  able  to  urge  them  on  the  Home  Office.  In 
the  meantime  they  could  congratulate  the  nation  on  the  reception  of  the 
Report  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Commissioners,  containing  most  valuable 
suggestions,  exploding,  by  the  force  of  facts,  some  ill-advised  theories, 
leading,  as  he  hoped,  to  some  permanent  improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  our  convicts,  and,  as  a  consequence,  giving  increased  security  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  honest  portion  of  the  community. 
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THE  PRI8ON8  ACT  OP  1877.1 

What  are  the  Practical  Results  and  Effect  of  the  Prisons 
Act  of  1877  ?  By  John  Lloyd. 

TO  carry  my  hearers  back  to  the  years  1777  and  1778,  when 
that  great  philanthropist  John  Howard  last  visited  the 
prisons  and  gaols  in  England  and  Wales,  he  tells  us  that, 
omitting  all  those  prisons  which  during  his  visits  in  those  two 
years  contained  no  prisoners,  there  were  then  190  prisons.  Of 
these,  forty-six  appear  to  have  been  bridewells,  which  were 
used  for  the  confinement  of  petty  offenders,  and  much  resem- 
bled the  lock-ups  and  police  stations  of  the  present  day.  The 
total  number  of  prisoners  was  5,475,  composed  of  2,01 1  debtors, 
2,052  felons,  and  1,412  petty  offenders. 

The  account  which  Howard  gave  of  the  terrible  state  of 
these  prisons  aroused  the  attention  of  the  nation,  and,  as  the 
consequence,  great  reforms  in  their  management  and  condition 
were  quickly  introduced.  To  the  memory  of  that  great  prison 
reformer  the  country  has  paid  a  merited  tribute.  A  statue,  by 
Bacon,  in  St.  Paul's,  represents  Howard  in  a  Roman  dress, 
with  a  countenance  of  Christian  mildness,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  scroll  of  writings  for  the  improvement  of  prisons,  and  in  the 
other  a  key,  whilst  he  tramples  on  chains  and  fetters.  Thua 
he  trod,  says  the  simple  but  energetic  inscription,  *  an  open  but 
unfrequented  path  to  immortality.'  In  such  respect  was  his 
memory  held,  that  the  Howard  Association  was  formed,  under 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Brougham,  *  for  the  promotion  of  the 
best  methods  of  penal  treatment  and  crime  prevention,'  and  to 
carry  on  the  great  work  that  Howard  had  commenced.  At 
the  present  day,  when  for  the  first  time  in  English  history  the 
prisons  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  become  the  property  of 
the  State,  and  placed,  it  may  be  said,  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  State  servants,  there  is  the  greatest  need  as  the  widest 
scope  for  the  beneficial  exertions  of  this  Society. 

It  would  appear  that  in  1837  the  number  of  gaols,  houses 
of  correction,  and  other  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  had 
increased  to  246 ;  but  in  1864,  the  year  before  the  passing  of 
the  great  modern  Prison  Act  of  1865,  in  consequence  of  vari- 
ous Gaol  Acts  which  enabled  boroughs  to  contract  with  coun- 
ties for  the  maintenance  of  their  prisoners,  it  had  fallen  to  146, 
though  of  course  the  number  of  prisoners  had  very  largely 
increased. 

The  Act  of  1865  made  great  changes,  and  firmly  established 
the  separate  system  of  confinement  for  all  criminal  prisoners, 
1  See  Transactions,  1870,  p.  323;  1878,  p.  292. 
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and  it  became  necessary  for  the  various  prison  authorities  in 
England  to  bring  their  gaols  into  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  Act  Through  its  operation  the  number  of 
prisons  was  reduced  to  112,  ana  with  the  exception  of  Lincoln- 
shire, which  retained  no  less  than  seven  prisons,  and  a  few  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England,  duplicate  gaols  were  to  some 
extent  abolished  in  the  smaller  counties,  though  the  large  cities- 
and  boroughs,  partly  from  convenience  and  partly  from  an 
independent  feeling,  still  kept  up  their  prisons  side  by  side 
with  the  prison  of  the  county.  In,  however,  both  county  and 
city  prisons,  great  efforts  were  made  to  place  them  in  perfect 
order,  and  the  local  authorities  spent  large  sums  of  money  in 
either  remodelling  or  completely  rebuilding  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  to  some  extent  providing  for  the  future  requirements 
of  their  districts.  > 

In  the  year  ending  September  29,  1877,  the  last  completed 
year  of  local  management,  there  were  in  the  northern  division 
of  England  forty-one  prisons,  containing  11,004  certified  cells,, 
an  average  of  9,996  and  a  maximum  of  11,705  prisoners,  and 
costing  203,640/.,  or,  less  prisoners' earnings,  37,991/.,  the  nett 
sum  of  165,649/.  In  the  southern  division,  which  includes 
Wales,  there  were  seventy-one  prisons,  containing  12,798  cer- 
tified cells,  an  average  of  9,705  and  a  maximum  of  11,895 
prisoners,  and  costing  295,592/.,  or,  less  prisoners'  earnings,. 
18,847/.,  the  nett  sum  of  277,105/. 

Taking  these  returns  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
year  1877  there  were  112  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  con- 
taining 23,892  certified  cells,  an  average  of  19,671  and  a 
maximum  of  23,600  prisoners,  and  costing  499,232/.,  or,  less 
prisoners'  earnings,  56,478/.,  the  nett  sum  of  442,754/.,  or  about 
22/.  10*.  per  head  on  the  average  number. 

It  will  be  observed  that  you  in  the  northern  division  of 
England  had  managed  your  prisons  with  far  greater  economy 
than  those  in  the  southern  division,  and  that  the  earnings  of 
your  prisoners  had  also  been  relatively  much  greater. 

At  the  date  of  transfer  to  the  State,  viz.,  April  1,  1878, 
the  prisons  contained  20,442  prisoners,  of  which  1,413  were 
awaiting  trial,  18,761  under  sentence,  and  268  debtors;  and, 
speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said,  though  some  exceptions  are 
present  to  my  mind,  that  those  prisons  when  handed  over  were 
in  good  if  not  in  perfect  working  order,  and  with  accommoda- 
tion adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  several  years  to  come. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  Reports  of  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees are  aware  that  it  had  long  been  a  cardinal  point  in  the 
policy  of  the  Whig  party  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  justice,  inclusive  of  that  of  prisons,  should  be  borne 
by  the  State.  Hitherto,  though  the  Home  Secretary  exercised 
control  generally  over  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  in 
the  matter  of  rules  and  dietaries,  and  in  the  building  and  alter- 
ation of  their  prisons,  the  State  had  contributed  nothing 
towards  their  cost,  except  a  weekly  allowance  of  four  shillings 
a  prisoner  for  those  convicted  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
and  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Assizes.  Therefore,  when  a 
demand  had  arisen  among  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  through- 
out England  for  a  reduction  in  local  taxation,  and  it  had 
occurred  to  the  present  Conservative  Home  Secretary,  or  to 
those  at  whose  instigation  he  acted,  that  this  relief  could  be 
effected  by  taking  over  to  the  State  the  entire  control  and  cost 
of  the  prisons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proposal  was  wel- 
comed by  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  Conservative  mem- 
bers, too,  thought  how  acceptable  would  be  the  relief  to  their 
constituents ;  military  and  naval  men  dreamed  of  the  advance- 
ment of  their  respective  services ;  Governmental  departments  of 
increased  power  and  patronage ;  county  justices  of  the  large 
sums  that  would  come  as  compensation  to  their  counties,  and 
the  nation  itself  was  dazzled  by  the  novelty  and  boldness  of 
the  scheme.  The  task,  therefore,  of  the  Home  Secretary  to 
persuade  those  who  wished  to  be  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  measure  was  easy  in  the  extreme,  and  the  little  stories 
interspersed  in  his  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as 
how  excessive  was  the  cost  per  head,  at  the  little  out-of-the-way 
prison  at  Tiverton,  of  prisoners  raising  so  many  thousand 
pounds  weight  in  a  day  in  one  prison,  and  very  much  less  in 
another ;  and  about  the  prisoner  who,  when  apprehended  in 
Berkshire,  exclaimed,  *  Thank  God,  I  am  not  caught  in  Ox- 
fordshire,' were  listened  to  approvingly ;  and  the  system  of  local 
control  of  prisons  was  condemned  by  the  Legislature  without 
a  word  scarcely  being  said  in  its  defence. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  creditable  to  the  statesman- 
ship of  our  country  if  this  great  question — for  it  is  a  great 
question— had  been  first  thoroughly  sifted  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission or  a  Select  Committee  before  it  was  brought  forward 
as  a  Government  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Probably, 
if  that  had  been  done,  there  would  have  been  found  someone  to 
show  that  all  the  varying  rules  which  bad  produced  the  want 
of  uniformity  complained  of  had  from  time  to  time  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Home  Secretaries  themselves,  and  could  be  at 
any  time  revised  and  assimilated  by  the  present  holder  of  that 
office,  and  that,  if  not  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  at  least  with  the 
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--assistance  of  Parliament,  which  would  have  been  readily  given, 
the  Home  Secretary  could  have  knocked  off  the  Tiverton 

faol,  half  the  prisons  in  Lincolnshire,  and  many  of  those  in 
orough  towns.  It  could  also  have  been  shown  that,  by  the 
State  giving  a  fairly  calculated  grant  on  the  total  average 
number  of  prisoners,  the  counties  could  have  been  adequately 
subsidised,  and  that  all  these  ends  could  be  achieved  without 
-depriving  the  local  authorities  of  the  control  of  their  prisons, 
which  they  had  humanely,  wisely,  and  economically  exercised 
for  a  long  course  of  years. 

It  would  also  have  been  prudent  if  some  inquiries  had  been 
made  how  the  State  had  managed  its  convict  prisons  before  it 
was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  managing  the  ordinary  local 
•prisons  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  State's 
antecedents  would  not  have  revealed  an  encouraging  prospect 
for  the  future. 

With  reference  to  the  prisons  themselves,  the  following 
may  be  said  to  be  the  principles  of  the  1877  Act : — 

1.  Counties  and  boroughs  that  had  provided  certified  cells 
to  meet  their  future  wants  were  to  be  compensated,  and  those 
that  had  not  supplied  their  present  requirements  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

2.  As  far  as  possible,  one  prison  was  to  be  retained  in 
every  county. 

A  return  which  I  am  compiling,  shows  how  the  counties 
have  been  dealt  with  under  the  first  head,  and  in  most  in- 
stances their  claims  for  surplus  cells  have  been  cut  down  in 
a  cruel  manner,  and  far  below  what  they  are  justly  entitled  to. 
And  it  has  been  a  matter  of  extreme  surprise  to  me  how 
tamely  they  have  submitted  to  the  treatment.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  held  on  May  27 
last,  in  London,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

*  This  meeting  of  the  Society  of  County  Chairmen  con- 
siders that  the  certificates  under  the  Prisons'  Act  1877,  in 
reference  to  the  claims  for  compensation  riven  by  the  Prison 
Commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  do  not,  according  to 
their  view  of  the  intention  of  the  Act,  fairly  represent  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  are  calculated  to  defeat  the  intention  of 
the  18th  clause  of  the  Prisons  Act;  and  this  meeting  expresses 
a  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  direct  a  fresh  inquiry 
to  be  made  by  an  independent  person,  who  shall  hear  the  views 
of  the  Prison  Commissioners  and  of  the  late  prison  authorities, 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  that  he  will  take  such 
steps  as  may  secure  to  the  respective  prison  authorities  just 
compensation  for  the  property  taken.' 
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A  few  instances  will  suffice.  The  county  of  Warwick 
claimed  19,200/.,  while  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  offered. 
3,800/.  After  several  interviews  and  much  correspondence^ 
that  county  succeeded  in  obtaining  10,000/.  Worcestershire 
claimed  16,560/.  and  obtained  3,840/.  The  county  of  Oxford 
fared  very  badly.  They  made  a  claim  of  8,640/.,  but  have 
obtained  only  1,920/.  In  this  case,  after  perusing  the  papers,. 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  this  county  has  not  received  its  just 
compensation.  The  majority  of  the  counties  have  been  settled, 
with  in  some  fashion  or  another,  though  the  claims  of  many 
still  remain  unsettled,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  truth  to 
say  that  the  mode  in  which  the  settlements  have  been  made 
has  caused  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  in  the  counties  of 
England.  By  means  of  hard  bargaining,  which  approaches 
to  overreaching,  the  State  has  managed  to  gain  by  closing  this 


the  prisoners  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  of  Radnorshire,  and  of 
half  of  Breconshire,  as  well  as  those  of  the  county  proper.  Yet 
the  State  pays  the  county  authorities  only  1,888/.  for  surplus 
cells,  while  it  receives  from  the  city  of  Hereford  2,000/.,  from, 
Radnorshire  693/.,  and  hopes  to  receive  1,500/.  from  Brecon- 
shire, from  their  closed  prisons.  Again,  the  county  of  Glouces- 
ter claimed  15,620/.,  was  offered  4,447/.,  but  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  after  a  hard  fight,  6,887/.  In  this  case  the  Home 
Secretary  refused  to  give  the  county  more  than  1,957/.  for  the 
loss  of  contracts  with  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury  boroughs 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  prisoners,  while  he  had  actually 
received  3,480/.  as  compensation  from  those  boroughs.  This 
mode  of  dealing  with  prison  authorities  makes  it  worth  while* 
in  present  money  gain,  to  shut  up  as  many  prisons  as  possible,, 
and  is,  besides,  a  premium  of  reward  to  those  counties  who  had . 
not  laid  out  their  money  in  adapting  their  prisons  to  meet  the 
immediate  future  requirements,  and  a  penalty  to  those  who 


It  is  well  known  that  the  Bill  of  1876  contained  an  absolute 
provision  that  one  prison  should  remain  in  every  county,  and 
that  provision  was  continued  in  the  Act  of  1877,  but  qualified 
so  far  that  for  special  reason  and  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances the  only  prison  might  be  closed  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's order.  And  how  has  this  discretionary  power  been 
exercised  ?  It  has  been  used  in  a  very  reckless  manner,  and 
without  due  care,  and  without  any  consideration  for,  or  consult- 
ation with,  the  local  authorities  of  the  county  interested.  In 
Wales,  out  of  twelve  counties,  eight  have  been  deprived  of 
their  prisons,  and  in  some  instances  the  inhabitants  have  been.. 


or  that  prison. 
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•put  to  the  greatest  inconvenience  in  consequence.  At  the 
-county  town  of  Brecon  there  was  an  admirable  county  prison, 
■entirely  rebuilt  at  great  cost  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
<xmtaining  the  latest  modern  improvements ;  and  yet  this  prison, 
«o  serviceable  and  suitable  in  every  respect,  was  suddenly 
dosed,  eight  days'  notice  only  being  given  to  the  clerk  of  the 
ipeace,  and  the  officers  sent  here  and  there,  or  ordered  to  be 
.pensioned  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  This  prison  has  now 
'been  idle  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  there  it  stands,  a  useless 
incumbrance  on  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  and  a 
monument  of  reckless  and  ill-considered  legislation.  True,  a 
'promise  has  reluctantly  been  given  to  reopen  this  prison,  but 
if  performed  the  county  will  still  be  long  in  forgetting  this 
♦episode  in  its  history.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  county  prison 
•of  Pembroke  at  Haverfordwest,  it  may  or  may  not  be  wise  to 
•close  this  prison,  but  at  least  it  was  closed  prematurely.  Car- 
marthen Prison,  which  was  to  receive  the  Pembrokeshire 

Erisoners,  was  not  ready  for  their  reception,  and  that  prison 
ecame  in  consequence  occasionally  much  and  inconveniently 
•crowded.  Consignments  of  prisoners  had  to  be  sent  thence  to 
Swansea  and  Cardiff  Prisons,  only  in  turn  to  overcrowd  them, 
and  even  then  the  Carmarthen  Prison  remained  repeatedly 
♦overcrowded.  The  case  of  Mold  Prison,  the  one  prison  of  the 
county  of  Flint,  has  been  referred  to  in  the  public  papers. 
That  prison  was  entirely  rebuilt,  only  ten  years  ago,  at  the  cost 
-of  24,000/.,  being  in  every  respect  a  model  gaol,  and  the  plan 
of  structure  having  special  reference  to  future  extension.  The 
site  comprises  about  four  acres,  admirably  situated  about  one 
■mile  from  the  town  of  Mold,  and  450  feet  above  the  level  of 
-the  sea,  and  possessing  every  advantage  as  regards  health  and 
sanitation.  To  close  a  prison  of  this  superior  kind,  which  con- 
tains ninety  certified  cells,  and  is  ready  to  hand,  seems  to  me, 
who  have  seen  the  military  prison  at  Millbank  and  the  over- 
crowded and  wretched  state  of  a  large  part  of  Coldbath  Fields 
Prison,  where  prisoners  are  now  kept  by  day  in  association 
^tnd  by  night  in  small  cells  neither  artificially  lighted  nor 
warmed,  to  be  not  only  an  unpardonable  blunder,  but  a  sin 
against  humanity. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  well  to  point 
<out  some  of  the  great  advantages  of  allowing  one  prison,  if 
possible,  to  remain  in  every  county.  Mr.  Cross  tells  us  now 
4  it  is  only  a  question  of  Bradshaw/  how  far  a  prisoner  is 
taken,  but  when  the  Prison  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  said  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  leave  a  prison  in 
every  county, '  because  it  would  be  inflicting  a  grievous  hard-* 
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ship  on  a  great  number  of  people,  especially  those  who  were- 
waiting  for  trial,  and  those  who  were  in  custody  for  debt,  to- 
take  mem  a  long  way  from  their  homes.'  And  on  another 
occasion  Mr.  Cross  said,  *  There  would  be  prisons  and  prisons. 
In  many  counties  the  prisons  would  be  places  simply  for  the 
detention  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial.'  Unconvicted  prisoners, 
by  being  taken  to  distant  towns,  as  they  now  are,  are  deprived 
of  any  opportunity  of  consulting  their  professional  advisers,, 
preparing  their  defence,  and  obtaining  witnesses  or  bail.  It  ia 
well  known  that  on  the  day  before  the  Assizes  and  Quarter 
Sessions  commence,  the  prisoners'  friends  come  to  the  county 
town,  and,  after  visiting  the  prisoner  in  the  gaol,  proceed  to 
arrange  for  his  defence.  This  is  now  impracticable.  The 
prisoner  is  only  brought  to  the  county  town  for  trial  on  the 
morning  of  the  Assizes,  too  late  for  his  friends  to  do  anything 
materially  to  help  him.  A  short  time  since  I  met  an  aged 
mother  at  one  county  town  the  day  before  Quarter  Sessions 
anxious  to  do  something  to  help  her  son,  who  was  to  be  tried' 
the  following  day.  I  told  her  her  son  was  at  a  prison  in  a 
neighbouring  county  forty  odd  miles  away,  but  she  said  she 
could  not  afford  to  go  there,  and  if  she  did  she  knew  no  one- 
there  to  ask  for  advice ! 

In  other  ways,  in  the  cost  of  conveyance  of  prisoners,  the^ 
inconvenience  and  even  injury  to  the  police  force  of  a  county, 
the  risk  of  escape,  the  difficulty  of  bringing  and  keeping  the 
prisoners  at  the  time  of  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and  in 
causing  the  governor  of  the  distant  prison  to  be  constantly- 
taken  away  from  his  own  proper  sphere  of  duty,  and  the  very 
great  hardship  to  prisoners  on  remand,  there  are  many  and 
serious  disadvantages  in  closing  the  only  prison  in  a  county, 
and  economy  is  dearly  purchased  at  such  a  price. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Act  has  been  carried  out  with  re* 
gard  to  closing  county  prisons  has  been  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  even  with  the  words  of 
the  Home  Secretary.  It  would  have  been  far  wiser,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  instead  of  closing  all  these  county  prisons, 
and  adding  to  others  already  sufficiently  large,  to  have  in- 
creased the  county  prisons  to  (say)  100  or  120  cells,  and 
drafted  to  them  long-sentenced  prisoners  from  the  larger 
prisons,  or  added  military  prisoners,  as  could  be  most  conve- 
niently done.  As  the  result  of  this  extensive  closing,  a  very 
large  number  of  officers  have  been  superannuated,  and  their 
pensions  now  form  a  heavy  charge  on  the  rates  of  the  unfor- 
tunate county. 

Though  the  re-arrangements  of  the  county  and  borough 
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prisons  outside  the  Metropolis  are  probably  nearly  completed, 
those  of  the  prisons  inside  are  far  from  being  so.  Newington 
Prison  was  closed  last  year,  but  only  within  the  last  few  weeks 
have  the  female  prisoners  been  entirely  removed  from  Wands- 
worth. From  the  first,  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis  ought  to 
have  been  placed  under  a  joint  board  of  magistrates ;  but  as 
that  had  never  been  done,  now,  when  the  City,  Surrey,  and 
Middlesex  Prisons  for  the  first  time  came  under  one  manage- 
ment, great  changes  became  inevitable.  At  present  I  fail  to 
understand  the  plan  upon  which  the  Home  Secretary  is  acting. 
Convenience  appears  to  be  sacrificed  to  attempted  economy, 
and  those  who  are  of  an  observant  turn  of  mind  cannot  fail  to 
have  seen  that  the  Black  Maria  far  more  frequently  passes  along 
the  London  streets  than  formerly.  Prisoners  are  not  now  taken 
to  gaols  immediately  adjacent  to  the  police  courts  or  Sessions 
House,  but  to  this  or  that  prison,  where  there  happens  to  be 
available  mom,  or  one  appointed  for  their  particular  class.  A 
long  drive  in  a  Black  Maria  is  not  likely  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  a  prisoner,  and  the  maintenance  of  these  vans  alone 
must  cost  some  thousands  a  year  to  the  State.  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  that  the  rebuilding  of  Newington  Prison,  from  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  Surrey  Sessions  House,  would  not  have  been 
preferable  to  its  destruction. 

Having  dealt  to  some  extent  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  counties  have  been  treated,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  exercised  his  discretionary 
power  of  closing  prisons,  the  more  important  question  has  to  be 
noticed — What  are  the  practical  results  of  the  Act  as  regards 
the  prisoners  themselves,  the  interior  economy  of  prisons  and 
their  supervision  ? 

The  Prisons  Act  vested  the  supreme  control  of  the  prisons 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  time 
being,  and  consequently  in  his  hands  are  placed  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Prison  Commissioners,  who  may  be  five  in  number, 
and  of  all  inspectors  of  prisons,  as  well  as  of  the  superior 
officers,  such  as  governors,  matrons,  surgeons,  and  chaplain  of 
every  prison.  The  warders  and  other  sub-officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prison  Commissioners.  As  yet  four  Commis- 
sioners have  been  appointed,  viz.,  Sir  E.  F.  Du  Cane,  Lieut- 
Col.  R.E.,  Chairman;  W.  W.  Hornby,  an  admiral,  J.  W. 
Perry  Watlington,  an  experienced  magistrate ;  and  W.  J.  Stop- 
ford.  Sir  E.  F.  Du  Cane  also  holds  the  offices  of  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Military  Prisons  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies,  and  of  Chief  Director  of  Convict  Prisons.  And 
here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Home  Secretary  distinctly  told 
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the  House  of  Commons  *  that  th«  local  prisons  would  not  be 
managed  on  the  lines  of  the  convict  prisons ;  that  the  directors 
of  convict  prisons  had  already  ample  work  to  do,  both  as  direc- 
tors and  as  prison  justices  ;  and  that  if  the  prisons  were  placed 
under  the  directors  of  convict  prisons,  the  impression  would  be 
general  that  the  prisoners  would  be  treated  in  a  different  way, 
and  more  severely.'  Yet  Mr.  Cross,  by  placing  the  same  person 
ns  chairman  of  both  departments,  caused  the  local  prisons  to  be 
placed  under  their  influence,  and  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  very  objectionable  arrangement  of  the  directors  of 
convict  prisons  has  been — and  with  wnich  the  Penal  Servitude 
Commissioners  in  their  report  find  great  fault — to  apportion  to 
one  or  other  exclusively  the  control  of  the  convict  prisons  within 
a  certain  district.  *  it  appears,'  write  the  Penal  Servitude 
Commissioners,  *  that  when  a  particular  prison  has  been  al- 
lotted to  a  particular  director,  it  continues  for  an  indefinite 
period  under  his  charge.  This  arrangement  seems  to  us  open 
to  objection.  It  would  be  better,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  business  were  changed  at  intervals,  so  that  each 
prison  might  have  the  advantage  of  a  fresh  eye  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  directors  might  themselves  have  a  thorough  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  all  the  establishments.'  Yet  this  very 
rule,  copied  from  those  of  the  Convict  Prison  Directors,  is  now 
in  force  among  the  new  Prison  Commissioners,  and  to  each  is 
allotted  his  own  and  separate  district  of  England. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Commissioners  will  rarely  visit 
the  prisons,  and  the  work  of  visiting  will  be  left  to  the  in- 
spectors, who  are  required  to  make  monthly  visits  to  each 
prison.  The  inspectors  have,  of  course,  no  power  as  visit- 
ing justices,  and  practically,  therefore,  as  it  must  ever  be, 


in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  and  matron,  and  visiting  jus- 
tices, who  are  constantly  on  the  spot.  Of  course  the  governor, 
while  nominally  the  servant  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  vir- 
tually the  servant  of  the  Prison  Commissioners,  and  takes  his 
orders  from  them,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  from  the  visiting 
justices. 

But  what  position  do  the  Committee  of  Visiting  Justices 
now  hold  ?  They  are  still  appointed  by  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  Their  duties  now  are  twofold.  First,  to  order 
severer  punishments  than  the  Governor  alone  can  do ;  to  con- 
sider and  deal  with  all  cases  where  offences  are  repeated ;  to 
visit  the  prison  regularly ;  to  hear  any  complaints  made  by 
prisoners  to  them ;  and  besides,  generally  to  sanction  any  little 
matters  out  of  routine  that  they  may  think  the  circumstances 


the  control  of 


and  authority  over  them  must  be 
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of  the  case  require.  And  secondly,  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
-of  State  on  any  abuses  within  the  prison,  and  on  any  repairs 


of  any  matters  of  pressing  necessity. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  here  is  an  imperium  in  im- 
perio.  The  Secretary  of  State  makes  the  rules,  the  Prison 
Commissioners  send  them  down,  and  the  visiting  justices  have 
to  notice  whether  they  are  observed.  The  governor,  perhaps, 
interprets  a  rule  one  way,  the  Visiting  Committee  the  other ; 
hence  follows  an  appeal,  with  much  correspondence,  to  the 
Prison  Commissioners,  and  thence  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment could  ever  be  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  a  prison,  and 
certainly  the  attempts  made  to  work  the  government  of  a  prison 
on  this  system  were  little  calculated  to  secure  it  success. 

In  the  rules,  as  framed  by  Mr.  Cross,  it  is  stated  that  the 
visiting  justices  are  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by 
-every  prison  officer,  and  they  are  to  co-operate  with  the  Prison 
Commissioners  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Service.  I  do  not  know  who  prepared  the  preface  to  the 
Blue-Book  of  Rules  issued  by  the  Home  Office,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  framed  by  one  who  wished  as  little  interference 
.as  possible  in  prison  management  by  visiting  justices.  The 
paragraph  may  be  literally  true,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that 
the  impression  which  it  naturally  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the 
prison  officers  was  that  the  visiting  justices  or  Committee  had 
'become  and  were  to  be  considered  of  very  little  importance  in 
the  future.  Such  a  paragraph  was  ill-judged  and  certain  to 
be  mischievous,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioners tended  to  strongly  confirm  the  impression  that  had 
•been  created. 

The  Committee  of  your  Strangeways  Prison  soon  found 
^hat  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  co-operate  with  the  Prison 


no  notice  of  their  coming,  and,  when  there,  issued  their  orders, 
-either  written  or  verbal,  without  either  seeing  or  consulting 
with  the  visiting  justices,  though  they  might  be  in  the  prison 
.at  the  same  time.  And  subsequently,  when  representations 
*were  made  to  them,  they  carried  out  their  views  regardless  of 
the  same,  and  did  so  without  seeking  an  interview  or  vouch- 
safing the  slightest  argument  or  reason  for  doing  so.  The 
•Committee  in  their  printed  report  point  out  various  matters 
where  no  attention  was  paid  to  their  representations,  and 
conclude  by  stating  that 4  it  is  almost  useless  to  appoint  com- 
jnittees  of  visiting  justices  at  all,  as  unless  their  powers  are  ex- 


further,  to  take  cognizance 
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tended  they  are  unable  to  do  justice  to  themselves,  the  prisoners,* 
the  Home  Secretary,  or  the  public.'  It  must  be  borne  i» 
mind  that  the  Strangeways  Prison  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land, having  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  prisoners,, 
involving  the  admission  and  discharge  of  20,000  prisoners  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  and  that  it  had  been  managed  most 
economically. 

Let  us  glance  at  what  was  simultaneously  going  on  in 
Coldbath-fields,  the  largest  of  the  London  prisons.  As  earlv 
as  March  12,  1878,  the  visiting  justices  of  the  three  prisons- 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex  reported  to  the  Home  Secretary 
that  his  new  rules  would  prove  unworkable ;  but  Mr.  Cross  in 
reply  told  them  that  they  must  obey  and  carry  out  the  rules  a& 
made,  it  being  their  bounden  duty  to  do  so.  On  April  16  Sir 
W.  H.  Wyatt,  Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  Cold- 
bath-fields, called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
fact  that  the  governor  had  punished  seven  prisoners  by  keeping 
them  in  confinement  in  their  own  cells  on  bread  and  water  for 
two  days,  and  expressed  the  opinion  of  his  Committee  that, 
having  regard  to  Section  43  of  the  Prisons  Act,  1877,  which 
enacts  '  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  gaoler  to  order  any 
prisoner  to  be  confined  in  a  punishment  cell  for  any  term  exceed- 
ing twenty-four  hours,'  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  conferred 
upon  him.  They  added  that  the  governor  justified  his  conduct 
by  saying  that  the  cells  in  question  were  not  punishment  cells,, 
and  upon  that  they  informed  Mr.  Cross  that  if  he  gave  it  a& 
his  opinion  that  the  governor's  view  of  the  law  was  correct, 
'  they  will  feel  relieved  of  all  responsibility  in  the  event  of  the 
governor  continuing  to  punish  prisoners  for  more  than  the  period 
to  which  Section  43  of  the  Act  of  1877  appears  to  limit  him? 
Mr.  Cross,  on  May  6,  replies  that  the  governor  was  acting 
strictly  within  the  power  given  him  by  Section  57  of  the  1865 
Act,  a  separate  cell  not  being  a  punishment  cell,  to  which  alone 
Section  43  of  the  1877  Act  applied.  On  August  10, 1878  (f.e. 
two  days  after  the  admission  of  Nolan,  to  whose  case  I  intend 
to  refer  by-and-by),  Sir  W.  H.  Wyatt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Visiting  Committee,  wrote  to  Mr.  Cross  that  they  had  inspected 
the  prisoners'  diet,  and  found  the  bread  to  be  of  very  bad 
quality,  and  in  their  opinion  unfit  for  the  prisoners'  food.  In 
reply  to  that  letter,  except  the  usual  acknowledgment,  the 
Visiting  Committee  received  no  answer,  or  any  information 
that  their  complaint  had  been  attended  to.  There  is  little  room 
for  surprise,  therefore,  that  at  the  inquest  on  Nolan,  in  the 
subsequent  November,  Sir  W.  H.  Wyatt,  the  Chairman,  thus- 
expressed  himself:  *  Since  the  new  Prisons  Act,  we  are  a  use- 
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less  body.  I  am  of  opinion  we  are  not  of  the  slighest  protec- 
tion to  prisoners ; '  ana  he  adds :  '  Formerly  the  officers  gave* 
us  a  hint  if  anything  was  wrong.  They  don't  tell  us  anything 
now.    We  do  not  consider  ourselves  responsible  for  anything? 

These  were  the  reports  from  two  of  the  largest  prisons  in, 
England,  and  similar  expressions  of  opinion  having  been  made 
by  the  Visiting  Committees  of  other  prisons,  it  was  resolved  to 
convene  a  meeting  of  visiting  justices  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  some  joint  action  in  the  matter.  A  conference, 
under  the  presidency  of  J.  T.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  ac- 
cordingly held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  April  2, 
and  was  largely  attended  by  members  of  Visiting  Committees- 
throughout  England.  *  The  following  resolutions  were  then 


*  1.  That  the  powers  of  Visiting  Committees  of  Justices 
might  with  benefit  be  extended,  and  that  their  duties,  as  re- 
gards the  General  Rules  laid  down  by  the  Home  Secretary,, 
require  to  be  more  clearly  defined. 

'  2.  That  power  should  be  given  to  each  Committee  to- 
appoint  an  independent  clerk,  to  be  adequately  remunerated  by 
the  Government. 

'  3.  That  the  prison  rules  and  standing  orders,  as  laid  down* 
by  the  Home  Secretary  and  by  the  Prison  Commissioners, . 
require  revision  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act,  and  for  defining  the  duties  of  the  prison 
officials. 

*4.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Home  Secretary  to 
arrange,  once  at  least  in  every  year,  for  a  Conference  between 
the  Prison  Commissioners  and  representatives  from  the  various 
Visiting  Committees. 

'  5.  That  this  Conference  be  held  annually,  and  that  all 
members  of  Visiting  Committees  sending  their  name,  and  a 
subscription  of  one  guinea,  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr. 
Charles  Leigh  Clare,  Manchester,  shall  be  members  thereof.' 

Subsequently  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. I  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  that  deputation ;  and 
though  I  confess  our  reception  was  not  very  gracious,  we 
placed  our  points  so  strongly  before  Mr.  Cross  that  at  the  time 
he  acceded  to  most  of  our  proposals.  The  concessions  made 
were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  clerk  to  be  appointed  to  the  Visiting  Committee 
shall  be  their  servant,  and  shall  be  adequately  paid  by  the 
State  according  to  the  work  done,  and  the  requirements  of  the* 
prison,  such  salary  not  to  exceed  50/.  per  annum. 

2.  The  Visiting  Committee  are  authorised  to  order  any 
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articles  for  the  use  of  the  prison,  when  there  is  urgency,  and 
rare  to  be  consulted  by  the  Prison  Commissioners  as  to  the 
giving  out  of  contracts.  [Mr.  Cross  said  the  Committee 
might  give  very  useful  information  on  this  subject.] 

3.  A  member  of  the  Visiting  Committee  may  take  one 
-visitor  with  him,  when  inspecting  the  prison,  and  can  authorise 
any  distinguished  person  to  visit  the  prison,  if  there  should  not 
•be  time  to  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  obtain  permission 
-direct  from  him. 

4.  The  Visiting  Committee  are  to  report  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  when  necessary,  as  to  the  unfitness  of 
any  cell  or  cells  used  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners,  and  to 
report  to  him  generally  on  all  subjects  of  importance  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  prisons. 

5.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  that  gratuities  to  pri- 
soners and  money  earned  by  them  are  to  be  entrusted  to 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  to  be  expended  by  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prisoners,  where  such  societies  exist,  and  are 
-conducted  in  connection  with  any  prison. 

Mr.  Cross,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  assured  the 
members  of  the  deputation  that  it  was  his  anxious  wish  that 
ihe  Prison  Commissioners  and  the  Visiting  Committee  should 
work  harmoniously  together.  He  also  added  that  the  most  strin- 
gent orders  and  plainest  directions  possible  would  be  given 
to  all  officers  of  the  Prison  Department  to  co-operate  with  the 
Visiting  Justices,  and  to  consult  and  confer  with  them  on  all 
'matters  relating  to  the  particular  prisons  they  were  connected 
with,  whenever  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  occurred.  Mr. 
Cross  further  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  shortly  to  issue 
a  circular  letter  to  all  Visiting  Committees,  specifying  more 
clearly  than  had  hitherto  been  done  their  duties,  privileges, 
-and  powers ;  but  whether  such  a  circular  letter  has  actually 
been  issued  I  have  failed  yet  to  ascertain. 

It  is  certain  that  the  State  management  of  local  prisons 
will  wholly  fail  and  break  down  unless,  to  use  Mr.  Cross's  own 
language, '  the  most  entire  feeling  of  co-operation  between  the 
Visiting  Committees  and  the  Prison  Commissioners,  and  the 
most  frank  and  cordial  relations  between  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittees and  the  Secretary  of  State,  existed,  and  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  in  the  carrying  out  the  efficient  working  of 
.  any  institution  there  could  be  anything  like  duality  of  govern- 
ment.' Considering  that  the  prisons  are  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  England,  and  have  a  fluctuating  population  of 
20,000  prisoners,  they  cannot  be  entirely  and  satisfactorily 
managed  from  a  Bureau  in  London,  but  need  the  presence  on 
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the  spot  of  experienced  and  independent  men.  The  Visiting- 
Justices  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Hitherto  matters  have  not 
worked  smoothly,  and  many  of  the  old  and  experienced  magis- 
trates have  resigned  their  office.  It  may  be  said,  that  spreta 
injuria  forma  has  caused  them  to  take  this  step — they 
would  not  be  subjects  where  they  had  ruled  as  kings — but  the 
more  sound  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that  there  was  a 
solid  foundation  for  their  discontent,  and  a  good  cause  for  the 
resignations  that  followed.  Mr.  Cross  has  vet  to  solve  the 
problem  in  some  way  of  making  things  wort  smoothly ;  and 
unless  it  is  solved  at  an  early  date  the  Prisons  Act  will  prove 
a  disastrous  failure. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  great  objects  of  the  new 
Prison  Act  were: — 1.  Uniformity  of  discipline,  diet,  and  all* 
other  elements  of  prison  life.  2.  Increased  flexibility  in  the 
location  of  prisoners.  3.  Increased  economy,  resulting  from  a 
more  systematic  remunerative  employment  of  prisoners,  a  large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  prisons,  and  a  more  careful  distri- 
bution of  the  staff  requisite  for  the  duties  at  those  prisons, 
which  were  retained. 

1.  I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  it  was  at  any  time 
within  the  Secretary  of  State's  power  to  have  called  in  the 
existing  rules  and  dietary  tables  and  assimilated  them  without 
any  interference  with  the  prisons  themselves.  If  these  rules 
and  tables  varied,  it  was  the  sole  fault  of  the  previous  secre- 
taries, who  had  no  fixed  rules  to  guide  them.  This  or  that 
Home  Secretary  may  have  understood  a  little  about  the  sub- 
ject, but  generally  they  did  not,  and  it  is  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  studied  the  rules  issued  from  time  to  time  within  the 
last  year  that  no  one  at  the  Home  Office,  from  the  Home 
Secretary  himself  downwards,  except  perhaps  one  of  the  senior 
inspectors,  had  any  real  knowledge  of  the  working  of  local 
prisons.  Uniformity  of  diet  is  easy  to  secure,  though  even 
here  a  hard-and-fast  rule  may  cause  mischief ;  but  it  is  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  complete  uniformity  of  discipline  can 
ever  be  maintained.  Governors  differ  in  temper,  inspectors  in 
their  interpretation  of  rules,  and  prisoners  differ  in  strength. 
Already  Mr.  Cross,  in  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  he  read  to  the 
House  of  Commons  when  trying  to  explain  Nolan's  case,  has 
warned  the  Prison  Commissioners,  and  the  medical  officers 
generally,  *  that  prison  discipline  and  imprisonment  bear  un- 
equally on  individual  character,  and  that  it  is  better  that  any 
number  of  prisoners  should  be  somewhat  more  favourably 
treated  than  they  deserve  to  be  than  that  one  man,  through 
any  unnecessary  treatment,  should  fall  sick  or  die.'  And 
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Mr.  Cross,  to  protect  himself  and  the  prisoners  as  well,  has 
taken  the  further  step  of  appointing  a  medical  officer  specially 
to  take  charge  of  everything  relating  to  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners ;  and  the  result  has  yet  to  be  proved  how,  with  every  pre- 
caution taken,  anything  like  complete  uniformity  of  discipline 
•can  be  secured  without  loss  of  health  or  life  to  the  prisoners. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  large  convict  prisons,  managed  like  a  machine,  and 
governed  by  strict  and  inflexible  rules,  have  noticed  with  re- 
gret the  brutalising  influence  it  seems  to  have  on  the  prisoners 
generally ;  and  let  us  beware  lest  the  recent  introduction  of  the 
convict  system  of  discipline  into  our  local  prisons  does  not 
produce  the  same  result. 

2.  As  to  the  increased  flexibility  in  the  location  of  pri- 
soners, there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  this.  To 
take  unconvicted  prisoners  to  a  distance  from  their  homes  is 
an  unmixed  evil,  and  I  think  this  has  been  done  to  an  undue 
•extent.  I  have  alluded  to  the  effects  of  closing  county  prisons, 
and  probably  similar  results  have  followed  in  other  cases, 
where  useful  borough  prisons  have  been  closed.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly an  advantage  in  utilising  the  surplus  room  in  the 
prisons  of  one  county  for  the  surplus  prisoners  of  another,  but 
it  is  very  necessary  that  this  power  of  removing  prisoners 
from  one  county  to  another  should  be  exercised  with  the 
greatest  discretion,  so  that  the  friends  may  know  with  cer- 
tainty where  the  prisoner  is  to  be  found.  In  an  appendix  to 
the  first  brief  report  of  the  Commissioners  a  proposal  was  made 
to  classify  the  prisoners  throughout  England  according  to  their 
different  trades.  This  plan,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  visionary 
and  impracticable,  though  possibly  an  attempt  may  yet  be 
made  to  carry  it  out  to  some  extent  It  would  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  mistake  to  try  anything  of  the  kind  except  in  the 
metropolitan  prisons  and  in  the  immediately  adjacent  prisons 
of  one  or  two  of  the  largest  counties ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to 
be  tried  generally,  and  prisoners  taken  considerable  distances, 
a  local  prisoner  will  in  no  way  be  distinguished  in  his  treatment 
from  a  common  convict. 

3.  The  third  head  is  Economy.  I  have  stated  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  English  prisons  in  1877  was  499,232/.,  or 
less  56,478/.,  prisoners'  earnings,  442,754/.  If  it  is  wished 
to  show  what  the  actual  cost  to  the  local  ratepayer  was,  we 
must  deduct  again  12,665/.,  the  repayment  for  military  and 
naval  prisoners,  and  89,172/.  similarly  repaid  by  the  State, 
at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  head  per  week,  for  prisoners  convicted 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  and  at  assizes  and  quarter 
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sessions,  leaving  the  charge  on  the  local  rates  for  prison 
management  of  340,913/.  per  annum.  However,  in  attempt- 
ing to  compare  the  cost  we  must  take  the  figures  for  local 
management  at  the  total  cost  of  499,232/.,  and  for  State 
management  at  Mr.  Cross's  estimate  of  472,680/.,  plus  5,000/. 
for  stationery,  which  was  omitted  to  be  included;  total, 
477,680/.  From  both  would  have  to  be  deducted  the  items 
referred  to  of  prisoners'  earnings  and  of  repayments.  This 
•calculation  shows  a  saving  by  State  management  of  21,552/. 
in  the  year,  and  that  after  closing  44  local  prisons !  Probably 
this  sum  is  considerably  less  than  the  amounts  which  have  to 
he  paid  by  the  counties  and  boroughs  in  the  increased  cost  of 
conveyance  of  prisoners,  and  in  pensioning  the  great  number 
of  officers  discharged  from  their  employment ;  and  beyond  this 
there  is  all  the  inconvenience  occasioned  and  loss  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  police.  If  everything  is  put  together  the  nation 
is  now  paying  more  rather  than  less  than  was  paid  before. 
The  saving,  doubtless  effected  by  abolishing  so  many  prisons, 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  main  swallowed  up  in  the  official 
staff  created  for  the  purpose  at  the  Home  Office.  However, 
in  the  absence  of  detailed  statements,  I  am  unable  to  speak 
positively,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  estimates  given  include 
the  funds  required  for  the  new  wings  proposed  to  be  built  at 
Holloway  and  Wandsworth,  and  the  alterations  of  prisons 
elsewhere,  and  even  the  settlement  with  the  counties  of  their 
claims.  As  I  am  writing  this  I  have  seen  only  the  summary 
of  this  year's  report  of  the  Commissioners,  which  appeared  in 
the  Times.  The  report  itself,  which  is  required  by  statute  to 
be  presented — presumably  in  print — to  Parliament  before  its 
rising  I  have  up  to  this  time  been  unable  to  obtain. 

There  is  one  matter  that  I  would  wish  particularly  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  this  Congress,  and  its  importance  is 
undoubted,  because  it  brings  prominently  forward  the  fact  that 
as  between  the  prisoners  and  the  nation  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  become  at  once  defendant,  judge,  and  court  of  appeal  r 
whereas  formerly  he  was  simply  the  court  of  appeal,  and  could 
deal  with  every  case  independently  and  disinterestedly  when  it 
came  before  him. 

I  have  before  referred  to  the  statement  made  by  Sir  W. 
H.  Wyatt,  the  chairman  of  Coldbath-fields  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, at  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  John  Nolan,  and  it  is  to 
that  inquest  and  what  happened  subsequently  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  refer.  When,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Cross  ruled 
that  the  governor  was  within  his  right  in  ordering  a  prisoner 
to  be  confined  in  his  own  cell  for  three  days  on  bread  and 
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water,  Sir  W.  H.  Wyatt  disclaimed  all  further  responsibility  ^ 
and  Mr.  Cross  must  be  understood  to  have  accepted  it  front 
that  moment.  And,  secondly,  it  is  by  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  prisoners  are  required  to  sleep  on  a  plank  bed, 
without  a  mattress,  for  twenty-eight  nights  in  the  first  month, 
eight  in  the  second,  and  four  in  the  third,  during  their  period 
of  imprisonment  of  three  months,  and  that,  in  pursuance  of 
the  principle  of  uniformity  of  discipline  introduced  also  by  his 
order,  this  rule  is  applicable  to  all  cells  alike,  whether  good 
or  inferior,  well  or  badly  warmed  and  ventilated,  provided  only 
they  had  in  past  times  been  certified  for  three  months  or 
upwards. 

The  case  of  John  Nolan  will  be  familiar.  He  was  18  years 
of  age,  a  glassblower  by  trade,  and  on  August  8,  1878,  was  - 
committed  to  Coldbath-fields  Prison  for  three  months'  imprison- 
ment as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  At  that  time  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  *  in  good  health.'  On  the  8th  of  November  he  died 
in  the  infirmary  of  the  prison  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  At  the  inquisition  held  on  his  body,  before  William. 
Hardwicke,  Esq.,  one  of  the  coroners  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, the  jury  upon  their  oaths  found  that  *  his  death  had 
been  accelerated  by  the  repeated  and  excessive  punishment 
of  bread  and  water,  which  was  ordered  by  the  governor  and 
sanctioned  by  the  surgeon.'  And  further,  'that  all  kinds 
of  repeated  punishment  should,  in  their  opinion,  only  be 
administered  under  the  supervision  of  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee.' 

This  finding  of  the  jury  created  considerable  sensation,  and 
was  alluded  to  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  that  the 
Home  Secretary  appointed  a  commission  of  three  medical  gen- 
tlemen, viz.,  J.  R.  Bennett,  W.  A.  Guy,  and  I.  S.  Bristowe, 
'  to  institute  a  strict  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  prisoner's  death.'  That  commission  took 
evidence  at  the  prison,  and  ultimately  reported  to  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  8th  of  February  last.  The  following  are  the 
main  conclusions  they  arrived  at : — 

*  3.  That  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  Nolan  were  not 
excessive,  whether  measured  by  the  power  of  the  governor 
to  inflict  them  or  of  the  prisoner  himself  to  sustain  them. 

'4.  That  Nolan's  death  was  neither  induced,  nor  ac- 
celerated, by  the  repeated  bread  and  water  punishment  to 
which  he  was  subjected. 

'  5.  That  he  did  not  suffer  any  injury  from  the  plank  bed. 

'  6.  That  the  prisoner  was  treated  during  his  fatal  illness 
with  skill,  attention,  and  indulgence. 

'  7.  That  the  commencement  of  Nolan's  fatal  illness  coin- 
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<cided,  in  point  of  time,  with  a  marked  fall  of  temperature,  high 
winds,  and  extreme  dampness  of  atmosphere,  and  his  death  with 
an  increased  general  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
respiration,  which  diseases  had  been  progressive  for  several 
weeks. 

'  9.  That  had  the  opinion  of  the  coroner's  jury  as  to  the 
supervision  by  the  Visiting  Committee  of  all  kinds  of  repeated 
punishment  prevailed,  when  Nolan  was  in  prison,  and  been 
converted  into  a  rule  of  practice,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  Nolan's  prison  offences  would  have  met  with  a  less  severe 


This  report,  therefore,  fully  exonerates  the  prison  itself, 
the  rules,  and  everyone  connected  with  the  prison,  from  all 
blame  and  any  lot  or  part  in  Nolan's  death. 

During  the  past  summer,  having  obtained  the  necessary 
permission  from  the  Home  Office,  I  went  over  all  the  metro- 
politan prisons ;  and  bearing  in  mind  the  facts  of  Nolan's  case, 
I  carefully  noticed  the  part  of  Coldbath-fields  prison  which 
Nolan  occupied.  Nolan's  cell,  No.  74,  was  worse  than  the  rest, 
and  the  casement  opening  on  the  outer  air  had  become  warped 
through  neglect,  so  that  it  could  not  be  closed  by  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  To  place  a  prisoner  in  close 
confinement  in  such  a  cell  was  to  put  him  in  little  less  than  a 
•death-trap ;  and  when  we  remember  that  his  diet  was  repeatedly 
lowered  to  indifferent  bread  and  water,  and  that  he  was  besides 
impelled  to  sleep  for  sixteen  nights  on  a  bare  plank-bed,  there 
was  no  need  to  look  further  for  the  cause  of  his  death.  It  was 
at  once  evident  that  he  had  contracted  the  cold  in  the  first 
instance,  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  in  this  defective  cell, 
-and  that  his  death  had  been  accelerated  by  the  repeated  lower- 
ing of  his  diet  and  by  his  close  confinement  in  such  a  cell,  and 
-consummated  by  the  plank-bed  punishment.  When  Nolan 
left  his  cell,  ill,  on  the  last  day  of  this  treatment,  he  was 
virtually  a  dead  man. 

If  enquiries  of  this  serious  kind,  initiated  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  are  to  be  conducted  in  this  superficial  manner,  and 
the  result  thus  attained  is  suffered  to  hush  into  silence  the  solemn 
verdict  of  the  jury,  the  public  inquest  degenerates  into  a  farce, 
and  the  people  of  England  are  in  danger  of  losing  that  security 
for  the  future  honest  management  of  the  prisons  of  our  country. 
If  Coldbath-fields  prison  had  not  passed  to  the  State  I  do  not 
think  Nolan  would  have  died ;  but  if  he  had,  and  the  jury  had 
then  found  a  similar  verdict,  probably  a  very  different  kind 
of  inquiry  would  have  been  held  from  that  to  which  I  have 
referred. 
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This  leads  me  to  treat  briefly  of  another  question  akin  to- 
this.  The  Penal  Servitude  Commissioners  recommend  that 
some  independent  persons  of  authority  and  experience  should 
be  requested  to  undertake  the  duty  of  visiting  the  convict 
establishments,  and  reporting  to  the  Home  Secretary  any 
matters  that  appear  to  them  to  require  his  attention.  But  let 
the  public  take  care  not  only  that  they  are  thoroughly  com- 
petent men  for  the  work,  but  independent  as  well  of  State  and 
party  influence. 

It  is  well  known  that  architects,  who  were  formerly  em- 
ployed to  build  and  superintend  alterations  in  prisons,  are  no 
longer  so  employed,  but  that  the  work  is  done  by  an  officer  of 
the  Royal  Engineers.  I  am  afraid  the  work  is  being  done  in 
a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  manner.  It  appears  that  706 
cells  have  been  recently  added  to  certain  prisons,  and  450 
more  are  about  to  be  added.  These  cells  are  chiefly  basement 
rooms  converted,  and  while  for  the  most  part  of  an  inferior 
class,  and  such  as  would  scarcely  have  merited  the  certificate 
of  a  Government  inspector  under  the  old  regime,  their  conver- 
sion interferes  with  and  sadly  mars  the  general  arrangements 
of  the  prison.  Wandsworth,  one  of  the  finest  prisons  in  the 
kingdom,  is  being  thus  spoilt,  and  the  same  shortsighted  cheap- 
and-nasty  policy  has  been  adopted  elsewhere. 

I  fear  that  prison  accommodation  will  be  starved  through- 
economy,  and  a  glance  through  the  pages  of  the  report  of  the 
Penal  Servitude  Commissioners,  and  of  the  appendix  to  the 
report  on  military  prisons,  shows  that  this  has  been  and  still  is- 
the  practice  of  the  State  in  dealing  with  convict  prisons  and 
military  prisons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Home  Secretary  should  appoint  an 
architect  of  high  standing  and  experience  in  prison  arrange- 
ments in  each  district  of  the  country  to  advise  upon  and  super- 
intend the  erection  and  alterations  of  all  prison  buildings.  IT 
this  is  done  the  public  at  large  will  be  better  satisfied,  and  the 
interests  of  the  State  better  served. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  that  the 
cell  accommodation  in  the  existing  prisons  at  the  time  of  trans- 
fer to  the  State  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  requirements.  It 
will  be  evident  that  this  impression  was  entirely  erroneous, 
when  I  state  that  though  it  is  true  2,123  certified  cells  have 
been  closed  in  some  prisons,  2,010  have  been  added,  or  are 
being  added  to  others. 

With  regard  to  the  prison  staff,  the  number,  which  was- 
2,573  under  the  old  system,  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  by 
the  Prison  Commissioners  to  2,230.    And  great  changes  have 
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been  made  in  the  staff  itself,  and  the  report  of  the  Howard 
Association  speaks  '  of  the  prisons  being  handed  oyer  to  sol- 
diers in  all  directions — everywhere  old  soldiers,  from  the  chief 
chairman  downwards — and  that  unfortunately  the  tendency  of 
the  Home  Office  authorities  is  on  this  particular  point  strongly 
retrograde  towards  an  absolute  monopoly  of  military  criminal 
management'  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  deterioration 
already  apparent  in  the  class  of  warders  appointed,  and  on 
various  points  there  is  much,  discontent  among  the  prison 
officers  generally.  If  an  inferior  class  are  appointed  there 
will  be  worse  discipline  and  in  all  probability  more  frequent 
tampering  with  prisoners  than  formerly.  And  I  am  also 
informed  that  the  superior  officers  are  ruled  in  such  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  and  with  such  a  rod  of  iron,  that  all  esprit 
de  corps  is  fast  going. 

And  what  is  now  the  position  of  the  Chaplain  and  Surgeon  ? 
Formerly  it  was  their  statutory  duty  to  report  once  a  year  to 
the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions — not  to  the  Visiting  Justices 
—on  the  state  of  the  prison  generally,  and  to  bring  to  public 
notice  thereby  any  matters  that  they  thought  affected  the  wel- 
fare of  the  prisoners.  Except  that  the  Home  Secretary  now 
stands  in  the  stead  of  '  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions,9  their  po- 
sition is  unchanged,  and  it  is  still  their  duty  to  report  as  fully 
to  him,  and  as  independently  as  they  formerly  did  to  the  Courts 
of  Quarter  Sessions.  I  am  told  now  that  the  Chaplains  are  not 
independent  to  act  freely  as  before,  and  that  their  reports  are 
not  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  to  the 
Prison  Commissioners,  and  are  only  to  treat  of  such  matters  as 
belong  to  their  department  The  independent  reports  of  prison 
chaplains  have  done  good  in  times  past,  and  will  do  so  in 
future,  if  their  independence  is  preserved,  but  their  reports 
will  be  valueless  if  any  allusion  to  an  abuse  in  the  prison 
they  are  connected  with  outside  their  special  department  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  breach  of  discipline.  As  yet  the  nation  has 
legally  this  safeguard,  and  let  us  take  care  that  by  no  rules 
approved  by  a  careless  Parliament  that  safeguard  is  destroyed 
or  even  weakened. 

It  was  my  intention  to  allude  to  the  rules  and  standing 
orders  issued,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  one 
and  the  other.  Some  of  them  are  legal,  having  received  the 
nominal  sanction  of  Parliament,  but  it  has  been  thought  unne- 
cessary or  too  much  trouble  to  ask  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  others,  and  their  legality  in  consequence  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. The  punishment  diets,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  are  scarcely  sufficiently  clear  to  be  acted  upon ;  and  as 
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they  have  not  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  the  Visiting 
Committee  and  Governor  can  scarcely  legally  and  with  safety 
enforce  them.  And  with  regard  to  the  mark  system,  in  many 
respects  advantageous,  it  must  be  remembered  that  under 
cover  of  penalties  it  gives  enormous  power  of  punishment  to  a 
governor,  unauthorised  by  any  Act  of  Parliament;  and  if  this 
be  so,  and  if  any  prisoners  have  been  illegally  dealt  with,  to 
whom  is  the  blame  attributable  ?  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  the  governor's  power  should  be  properly  and 
strictly  defined. 


public  attention,  and  I  found  that  recently  Mr.  Cross  had 
called  in  all  the  '  cats '  from  the  London  prisons  to  have  the 
knots  undone.  There  is  a  strange  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
punishment  inflicted  still.  At  Wandsworth  they  use  a  small 
3  ft,  long  birch,  whereas  at  Coldbath-fields  they  have  most 
formidable  instruments,  fully  4  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  to  be  used 
with  two  hands.  In  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  determined 
warder  these  double-handed  birches  must  inflict  a  fearful  pun- 
ishment To  this  matter  I  have  also  called  Mr.  Cross's  atten- 
tion. 

If  asked  to  sum  up  the  foregoing  Paper,  it  will  be  com- 
pressed in  the  single  word  '  dissatisfaction. 9  I  have  not  a 
word  of  paise  for  the  new  Act,  and  still  less  for  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  put  into  operation.  The  present  Home  Se- 
cretary, when  he  took  upon  himself  and  made  himself  directly 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  various  prisons  of  Eng- 
land, undoubtedly  undertook  a  most  onerous  charge.  He  may 
•carry  the  work  through,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  future 
Home  Secretaries  will  be  equal  to  keeping  the  system  in  con- 
tinuous good  working  order.  But  this  much  is  certain,  neither 
Mr.  Cross  nor  anyone  else  can  succeed  in  this,  unless  with  the 
constant  co-operation  of  experienced  men  on  the  spot ;  and  to 
ensure  that  co-operation  he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  pursue  a  very 
•different  course  from  that  hitherto  adopted. 

If  the  existing  military  despotism  is  permitted  to  continue, 
the  Visiting  Justices,  who  have  for  a  long  course  of  years  done 
their  duty  by  the  prisoners  and  the  public,  will  cease  to  act, 
and  the  monopoly  of  power  by  the  Home  Office  will  become 
absolute. 

Another  great  measure,  involving  the  transference  of  vast 
local  power  and  authority  to  a  Government  department  has 
been  suggested,  and,  if  the  Prisons  Act  had  proved  a  success, 
would  before  this  have  been  made  public.  The  same  sort  of 
arguments  that  were  used  to  support  the  Prisons  BjJLl  can  be 
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advanced  for  the  transference  of  the  police  force  of  the  country 
to  the  State.  There  are  counties  and  boroughs  maintaining- 
their  forces  side  by  side,  but  independent  of  each  other.  There 
are  differences  in  the  rate  of  pay,  and  other  distinctions,  which 
an  advocate  for  State  control  would  not  be  slow  to  find.  The 
metropolis  and  Ireland  are  managed  by  State  police,  and  why 
not  the  rest  of  England  ?  It  would  fit  in  well  with  and  be  the 
proper  sequel  to  the  Prisons  Act.  And  above  all  there  could 
be  the  tantalising  bribe  offered  of  relief  from  local  taxation.  If 
such  a  measure  was  proposed  by  the  present  Government  a 
pliant  majority  would  soon  pass  it  into  law.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  present  day  there  is  little  real  safeguard 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
Party  exigencies  are  paramount  to  other  considerations,  and 
the  only  real  security  die  people  of  England  have  against  these 
State  infringements  upon  their  liberties  is  in  themselves.  Fore- 
warned by  the  admitted  failure  of  the  Prisons  Act,  let  there 
be  no  hesitation  to  speak  out  boldly  that,  though  they  were 
induced  to  part  with  their  prisons,  they  will  never  consent  to 
the  transference  of  their  police  forces  to  the  State,  and  that 
the  dust  of  ages  shall  rest  upon  the  Bill  now  lying  in  the 
pigeon-hole  of  the  Home  Office,  ready  for  use  at  any  moment, 
before  it  passes  into  law. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  C.  Leigh  Clare  (Manchester)  said  his  experience  in  connection 
with  Strangewajs  prison  corroborated  several  of  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Lloyd.  There  was  one  point — viz.,  the  confinement  of  prisoners  in 
default  of  sureties — not  touched  on  in  his  Paper.  In  the  surely  ward 
on  a  certain  day  in  August  there  were  thirty-eight  prisoners  confined 
in  one  room,  without  occupation  of  any  sort,  or  books  to  read.  Of 
these,  sixteen  had  never  been  previously  convicted,  nine  had  been 
convicted  once,  three  twice,  three  thrice,  two  four  times,  two  five  times, 
one  eight,  one  twelve,  and  one  twenty  times.  It  was  a  great  hard- 
ship that  a  man,  confined,  in  default  for  not  paying  a  debt,  should  be 
obliged  to  associate  with  hardened  criminals,  some  of  whom  had  been 
in  prison  frequently.  He  hoped  that  matter  would  be  considered 
by  the  Home  Office,  and  a  remedy  applied.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
moval of  prisoners  from  one  gaol  to  another,  Mr.  Lloyd's  obser- 
vations were  accurate,  with  the  exception  that  the  expense  incurred 
thereby  was  greater  than  was  represented ;  because,  when  discharged,, 
a  prisoner  would  generally  have  a  right  to  be  returned  to  the  district 
where  he  was  committed.  Prisoners  were  sent  from  the  Manchester 
city  gaol  to  the  county  gaol  in  Strangeways,  thence  to  Kirkdale, 
Knuteford,  and  so  on.    The  Prison  Commissioners  had  a  great  deal  yet 
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to  learn.   Take  the  manufacture  of  sheets,  for  example.   It  was  a 
-    curious  circumstance  that  at  Kirkdale  gaol,  close  to  the  seaport  town 
of  Liverpool,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  the  prisoners  to 
make  sheets  for  use  in  the  Manchester  gaol,  the  centre  of  a  manufac- 
turing industry.    A  pair  of  these  sheets,  before  being  washed,  weighed 
3  lbs.  9£  oz.,  and  afterwards  2  lbs.  13£  oz.  The  difference  of  12  oz.  thus 
lost  in  washing,  consisted  of  china  clay  or  other  rubbish,  introduced 
into  the  material  during  the  process  of  manufacture.    All  these  details 
in  the  management  of  prisons  might  be  left  with  advantage  to  local 
gentlemen,  who  better  understood  them  than  did  the  Prison  Commis- 
sioners.   With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  officers,  the  manner  in 
which  that  was  carried  out  was  a  grievance.    It  was  natural  that  vacan- 
cies should  be  filled  by  officers  of  discontinued  prisons ;  but  now  these 
appointments  were  made  in  London,  where  a  long  list  of  officers  was 
kept,  and  where  applications  for  the  situations  had  to  be  made — the  pro- 
bability being  that,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  applicant  had  gone 
into  some  other  employment,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  The 
Visiting  Committee  and  the  Governor  had  no  longer  anything  to  do 
with  these  appointments,  and  consequently  the  officers  did  not  show  the 
same  feeling  which  used  to  actuate  them  when  they  held  their  appoint- 
ments from  the  Visiting  Justices,  and  when  the  Governor  had  a  voice 
in  their  selection.    Another  grievance  was  that,  in  connection  with 
Strangeways  prison,  there  were  often  officers  waiting  for  uniform,  the 
want  of  which  had  a  bad  effect  both  on  the  prisoners  and  the  public. 
Such  considerations  indicated  the  necessity  of  placing  more  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Visiting  Committee.    He  was  in  great  hopes,  when 
the  Deputation  waited  upon  Mr.  Cross  at  the  Home  Office,  in  April 
last,  that  the  Eight  Honourable  gentleman  would,  in  accordance  with 
his  promise,  have  prepared  a  circular  for  Visiting  Committees,  defining 
their  duties,  which  at  present  it  was  impossible  to  understand ;  but  he 
had  probably  found  it  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  he  at  first 
thought. 

Mr.  G.  Phillips  Bevan  (Richmond,  Surrey),  who  was  a  magistrate 
in  the  same  county  as  Mr.  Lloyd,  agreed  with  him  in  many  of  his 
observations.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  prison 
scheme  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and,  although  they  were  within  their 
public  right  in  pointing  out  its  faults,  they  ought  to  be  chary  of  con- 
demning it  wholesale  until  they  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  seeing  how  it 
worked.  One  of  the  great  objections,  ab  initio,  to  the  scheme  was  the 
blow  Mr.Cross  had  struck  at  the  dignity  of  the  magistrates — an  element 
which  had  been  of  use  for  generations  in  the  country.  Centralisation 
was  very  well  in  its  way,  but  centralisation  could  not  be  safely  carried 
out  too  far.  The  Act  implied  a  certain  amount  of  slur  and  censure 
upon  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  education,  who  had  for 
many  years — in  fact,  all  through  the  history  of  the  country — given 
their  services  freely ;  and  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  those  services  had 
been  found  fault  with  to  any  considerable  extent,  although  there  might 
have  been  some  individual  cases.  Too  great  centralisation  was  a  bad 
thing,  whether  in  regard  to  education  at  South  Kensington,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Prisons  Act ;  and,  if  carried  out  unduly,  it  would  reduce 
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the  institutions  of  this  country  to  -what  institutions  were  in  Prussia 
.and  other  despotic  countries.  Under  its  influence  we  should  lose  that 
wholesome  feeling  that  everybody  was  helping  to  work  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  at  large,  and  we  should  be  all  more  or  less  under  dictation. 
Many  magistrates  might  now  hesitate  to  commit,  when  they  thought  of 
the  costliness  of  the  machinery,  the  great  waste  of  time  for  the  public, 
and  also  the  waste  of  time  for  the  prisoner  himself.  Those  were  im- 
portant points  to  consider.  Again,  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  interest 
evinced  in  the  system  on  the  part  of  visiting  justices  and  of  magis- 
trates generally.  The  magistracy  was  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  country  life,  and  anything  which  aimed  a  blow  at  it  was  to  be 
•deprecated. 

Mr.  Hebbert  Phillips  (Manchester),  as  a  magistrate,  Baid  the 
visiting  justices  there  had  their  grievances  as  well  as  others  elsewhere. 
Although,  in  April  last,  they  made  a  formal  application  to  the  Home 
Office  for  the  services  of  a  clerk,  to  be  adequately  remunerated,  they 
had  as  yet  received  no  decisive  answer,  even  after  the  lapse  of  several 
months.  They  had  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  class  of  warders 
was  not,  in  all  respects,  what  it  should  be.  One  of  them,  who  had 
lately  been  appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  was  so  afflicted  with  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  intelligible 
evidence  in  a  case  which  had  been  brought  up  for  adjudication.  No 
doubt  ample  ground  for  criticising  the  action  of  the  Home  Office,  under 
the  Prisons  Act,  might  be  found  on  a  minute  examination — as  lately 
at  Salford.  It  was  evident  that  the  interest  of  members  of  the  Visiting 
Committee  was  beginning  to  wane ;  and  if  things  remained  as  they 
were  at  present  he  should  not  wonder  at  a  difficulty  within  the  next 
year  or  two  of  finding  an  adequate  number  of  gentlemen  to  act  on  the 
visiting  Committee.  But  still  he  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  for 
the  Government  to  retreat  from  the  position  they  had  taken.  He  re- 
garded the  Prisons  Act  as  irrevocable,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  for  visiting  justices  to  attempt  to  correct  any  maladministration 
which  might  come  under  their  notice,  than  to  attack  the  Act.  The 
-question  was :  Are  Visiting  Committees  to  be  maintained  ?  If  they 
were  to  be  maintained,  then  suitable  duties  must  be  assigned  to  them. 
Was  there  any  department  which  could  be  allotted  to  them,  that  should 
give  them  a  sufficient  amount  of  responsible  work,  to  encourage  gen- 
tlemen to  give  up  their  time  and  bestow  their  attention  and  interest 
upon  it?  For  instance,  it  occurred  to  him  as  possible  that  a  separate 
department  might  be  formed  out  of  those  parts  of  prison  administration 
which  might  represent  to  the  prisoners  leniency  and  mercy.  At  the 
present  time  it  was  the  duty  of  Visiting  Committees  to  go  round  and 
hear  the  prisoners'  grievances ;  and  in  a  perfectly  well-ordered  gaol 
month  after  month  might  elapse  without  any  complaint  worthy  of  serious 
notice  being  made.  That  duty  was  not  of  itself  enough  to  keep  a 
Committee  going.  It  was  true  that  the  duty  of  awarding  punishment 
in  cases  of  aggravated  misconduct  by  prisoners  was  laid  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Visiting  Committee.  He  had  himself  performed  it  occasion- 
ally; but  he  regarded  it  as  an  odious  duty  which  did  not  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  Visiting  Committee.  He  also  suggested  that,  in  addition  to 
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the  separate  department  he  had  mentioned,  the  appointment  of  chaplains' 
and,  possibly,  of  surgeons  might  rest  With  them*  They  might  be  em- 
powered also  to  give  permission  to  benevolent  persons  to  visit  the  gaols^ 
for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  prisoners.  More  might  be  made  out  of  the 
Rules  issued  by  the  Home  Secretary  than  was  the  case  at  present. 
Eule  26,  for  example,  was  a  dead  letter : — 'The  Visiting  Committee  are 
requested  to  give  such  assistance  as  may  be  in  their,  power  towards- 
securing  the  proper  disposal  of  any  gratuities  which  may  be  earned  by 
prisoners,  especially  in  places  where  there  is  no  Discharged  Prisoners* 
Aid  Society,  according  to  such  instructions  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  issued.'  The  gratuities  were  trivial,  and  not  sufficient  to  tempt  any 
Aid  Society  to  take  up  cases. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  G.  Hastings,  M.P.) :  When  you  visit  the 
Manchester  prison,  do  you  not  call  before  you  the  .chaplain  and  the* 
surgeon? 

Mr.  Herbert  Phillips  :  We  have,  of  course,  the  opportunity  or 
looking  over  their  reports,  but  we  do  not  have  them  personally  before  us. 

The  Chairman  :  As  Chairman  of  the  Worcester  prison,  I  go  there 
every  Saturday,  and  I  require  the  chaplain  and  surgeon  to  attend,  that 
I  may  ask  them  any  questions  which  I  may  think  necessary. 

Mr.  Herbert  Phillips  :  I  do  not  think  the  chaplain  and  surgeon 
at  the  Manchester  gaol  would  refuse  if  requested  to  attend.  But  we 
are  placed  in  a  different  relation  to  those  officers,  now  that  the  visiting 
justices  no  longer  appoint  them. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but,  as  a  fact,  I  h*ve  done 
what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison  (London)  called  particular  attention  to  the 
discouraging  effects,  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  upon  the 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  One  result  was  that  several  or 
these  societies  had  been  almost  extinguished  by  the  operation  of  Rule 
26,  to  which  Mr.  Herbert  Phillips  had  referred.  These  mischievous- 
consequences  of  the  Government  measure  had  arisen,  notwithstanding 
the  distinct  assurance  of  Mr.  Cross,  when  the  Bill  was  before  Parlia- 
ment, that  there  would  be  no  interference  with  the  action  of  the  Aid- 
Societies,  and  that,  far  from  wishing  to  injure  them,  he  wished  them 
all  success ;  for,  he  said,  he  fully  appreciated  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  visiting  justices — and  it  was  a  power  frequently  exercised — to 
direct  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  2L9  should  be  expended,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, on  any  discharged  prisoner ;  but  now  that  was  virtually  a 
dead-letter.  Mr.  Cross  had  substituted  another  system  similar  to  that- 
followed  out  in  the  convict  prisons,  namely,  the  stage,  or  mark  system.. 
The  result  was  that,  in  the  Liverpool  prison  (according  to  the  chap- 
lain's statement),  in  a  period  of  three  months  (from  August  1  to  October 
31,  1878),  during  which  286  prisoners  were  discharged,  they  received,, 
on  the  stage  system,  earnings  amounting  to  75Z.  Is.  10(2.,  or  an  average- 
of  5*.  3d.  per  head,  on  leaving  the  prison.  Of  those  286  prisoners^ 
some  129  were  recommitted  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  months  ; 
and  the  money,  expended  on  these  129  at  least,  was  virtually  thrown 
away.   In  a  recent  Paper,  the  chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  prison  (the* 
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Kev.  D.  Morris)  said :   4  The  professional  thief,   the  oft-convicted 
felon,  and  the  incorrigible  frequenters  of  the  gaol,  received  their  10*., 
though  some  of  them  were  already  in  possession  of  several  pounds, 
which  had  been  booked  to  them  on  their  arrest.    On  one  morning 
127.  19*.  was  thus  paid.    I  venture  to  say  that  all  this  money  was 
absolutely  wasted.    Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  prison  gates  are 
several  public-houses,  and  in  one  of  these  a  room  is  set  aside,  and  a 
fiddler  is  engaged  for  the  pleasure  and  accommodation  of  prisoners  on 
the  morning  of  their  discharge.    On  certain  days,  when  the  discharge 
is  heavy,  the  neighbourhood  is  scandalised  by  the  presence  of  crowds* 
of  men,  women  and  children,  liberated  prisoners  and  their  friends, 
shouting,  drinking  and  merry-making  with  the  money  just  obtained  at 
the  prison  gates.   In  many  instances  we  were  not  surprised  to  see 
some  of  these  come  back  the  next  day  to  gaol.    From  many  of  these 
we  learnt  that  the  gratuity  did  not  see  the  recipients  through  the  day, 
and  this  is  what  anyone  might  have  anticipated  from  the  antecedents, 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  gratuitants,  especially  the  women.  The 
criminal  career  of  the  129  recommitted  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  total 
number  discharged.    Each  male  had  been  on  an  average  8 '8  times  in 
prison,  and  each  woman  31*5  times.    Such  are  the  persons  who  have 
received  in  three  months  757.  1*.  10(2.,  a  sum  about  one-half  of  the 
whole  amount  expended  in  one  year  by  our  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society/    But  the  real  point  to  be  brought  out  was  that  the  same  sum 
of  money,  if  expended  on  the  old  system,  might  have  been  employed 
to  the  advantage  of  a  small  number  of  prisoners,  instead  of  being  divided 
in  a  way  that  was  totally  useless.    Instead  of  bestowing  the  relief  upon 
incorrigible  prisoners,  it  might  have  been  expended  on  hopeful  ones- 
to  give  them  a  fresh  start  in  life.    The  Metropolitan  Prisoners'  Belief 
Committee,  whose  ooject  it  was  to  relieve  prisoners  discharged  from 
Coldbath  Fields,  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  greater  part  of 
its  work.    That  committee  had  been  accustomed  to  aid  the  most  hope- 
ful cases  by  the  help  of  the  21.  grant ;  but  these  were  the  cases  now 
that  received  the  smallest  gratuity,  because  they  were  not  in  prison 
long  enough  to  earn  the  full  amount.    Thus,  360  discharged  prisoners- 
from  Coldbath  Fields  were  assisted  in  1877,  before  the  Act  came  into 
force.  If  the  present  stage  system  had  then  been  in  operation,  77  of  these 
cases,  having  been  in  prison  from  five  to  six  months,  might  have  earned 
321.  14*.  65.;  another  234  of  them,  who  had  been  in  prison  four 
months,  might  have  earned  23Z.  6s. ;  and  yet  it  would  be  at  least  as  diffi- 
cult, and  cost  as  much,  to  find  employment  for  the  234  as  for  the  77. 
Representations  had  been  made  to  Mr.  Cross  on  the  subject,  and  a  cir- 
cular letter  was  promised,  setting  forth  his  views ;  but  the  objeetioa 
hitherto  urged  had  been,  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Home 
Secretary  were  not  sufficient  to  make  the  required  grants.    This  ob- 
jection had  been  removed  by  an  extra  Parliamentary  grant  during 
the  past  session ;  but  still  the  grants  were  withheld. 

Mr.  H.  Denny  Urlin  (London)  said  so  much  had  been  charged 
against  the  new  scheme  that  he  felt  constrained  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  very  serious  indictment  against  the  Prisons  Act  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out.    The  indictment  was  indeed  so  serious. 
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that  he,.for  one,  was  rather  sorry  that  Mr.  Lloyd  had  not  postponed  his 
Paper  for  twelve  months,  for  the  system  condemned  was  still  in  a  very 
unfinished,  inchoate  state.  The  special  duty  of  the  Association  was  to 
call  attention  to  want  of  legislation ;  it  also  became  their  duty,  where 
legislation  had  been  tried  and  had  failed,  to  point  out  the  causes  and 
•extent  of  that  failure ;  but  he  apprehended  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
criticise  a  system  which  had  not  been  allowed  time  to  get  into 
working  order.  When  an  Act  of  Parliament  revised  an  entire  depart- 
ment of  administration,  there  was  inevitably  much  confusion  during 
the  time  of  transition.  They  had  heard  that  the  warders'  uniforms  were 
not  sent  down,  that  circular  letters  had  not  been  issued,  and  that 
many  other  matters  were  in  suspense.  All  this  was  doubtless  true; 
and  possibly,  while  others  were  enjoying  their  holidays,  Mr.  Cross 
awoke  in  the  night  and  anxiously  looked  into  his  despatch-box  for  the 
drafts  of  circulars  and  letters  on  this  subject.  These  documents  were 
of  a  complicated  nature,  and  had  reference  to  the  interests,  feelings, 
and  sentiments  of  large  and  important  classes  of  persons  in  die 
country,  and  they  could  not  be  completed  without  delay  and  reconsidera- 
tion. Mr.  Lloyd  had  asserted  that  the  Prisons  Act  was  passed,  and 
the  old  system  of  local  control  condemned  by  the  Legislature,  with 
scarcely  a  word  being  said  in  its  defence.  By  whose  fault  ?  Why  did 
the  magistrates  of  England,  when  they  saw  the  Bill  was  going  to 
pass,  allow  it  to  pass,  sub  silentto,  without  saying  a  great  deal  that 
might  have  been  said  on  the  question  ?  Why  did  not  the  numerous 
magistrates  in  Parliament  raise  their  protest  against  the  measure  if  it 
was  so  very  defective  ?  The  fact  appeared  to  be  that  the  magistrates 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  had  been  almost  silent,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  their  efforts  might  have  been  most  useful.  Mr.  Lloyd  seemed  to 
think  the  State  mismanaged  the  convict  prisons.  So  far  as  his  own 
limited  experience  went,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  convict  prisons 
were  very  well  managed ;  and  during  the  past  twenty  years  a  number  of 
•eminent  men  had  been  using  their  utmost  exertions  to  bring  those 
prisons  into  a  state  of  efficiency.  To  a  great  extent  they  had  succeeded 
in  their  efforts.  Therefore,  he  regarded  Mr.  Lloyd's  condemnation  of 
-convict  prisons  as  not  justified  by  the  facts.  Mr.  Cross  had  also  been 
charged  with  delay,  and  worse.  '  True,'  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  *  a  promise 
has  reluctantly  been  given  to  reopen  this  prison  (Brecon  county  prison), 
but  if  performed,  the  county  will  still  be  long  in  forgetting  this 
-episode  in  its  history.'  Mr.  Cross  was  neither  a  'dummy'  nor  a  man 
unworthy  to  be  trusted.  He  was  known  to  be  most  reasonable — 
neither  obstinate  nor  stupid.  The  evidence  in  the  Paper  itself  rather 
went  to  show  that  he  was  anxiously  careful  to  discover  what  defects 
might  be  pointed  out  in  the  new  system,  and  desirous,  at  the  proper 
time,  and  after  full  consideration,  to  remedy  those  defects.  But  when, 
in  the  case  of  the  Brecon  county  prison,  he  promised  to  reopen  it,  Mr. 
Lloyd  observed  that  Mr.  Cross  might  retrace  his  steps,  but  the  county 
would  never  forgive  him  the  insult.  [Mr.  C.  Leigh  Clare  :  '  Forget,* 
not  forgive,  was  the  word  used.]  Mr.  Denny  Urlin  thought  that  as 
a  point  of  casuistry  there  was  not  much  difference ;  and  proceeded  to 
•comment  on  the  case  of  Nolan.    He  had  some  difficulty  in  believing 
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that  three  independent  medical  men,  who  were  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter,  could  send  in  their  report  without  having  personally  in- 
spected the  cell  in  which  Nolan  had  been  confined.  With  regard  to 
those  three  gentleman,  one  of  them  (Dr.  J.  R.  Bennett)  held  a  most 
eminent  position ;  indeed,  he  was  almost  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country.  [Mr.  Lloyd:  I  admit  he  is  an  eminent 
man.]  Mr.  Denny  Urlin  thought  that  Dr.  Bennett  was  incapable  of 
making  a  report  without  taking  the  trouble  of  investigating  the 
facts ;  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  report  of  these  three  medical 
gentlemen  was  other  than  a  careful  and  conscientious  one.  If  three 
such  members  of  the  medical  profession  were  incompetent  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  of  that  kind,  then  all  confidence  must  be  lost  in  any  inde- 
pendent inquiry  whatever.  When  the  Home  Secretary  appointed  these 
three  independent  medical  gentlemen  to  make  a  report,  without  fear  or 
favour,  and  when  that  report  exonerated  the  prison,  and  everyone 
connected  with  it,  from  any  blame  in  respect  of  Nolan's  death,  that 
ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be  deemed  conclusive  and  sufficient.  If  in  any 
case  there  arose  a  conflict  of  testimony,  the  evidence  of  three  witnesses 
is  usually  preferred  to  the  evidence  of  one — all  the  witnesses  being 
equally  unimpeachable.  Then  the  Section  was  asked  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Cross  was  only  a  '  figurehead  * — that  is,  unduly  controlled,  and 
without  volition  or  independent  will.  That  was  not  his  conception 
of  Mr.  Cross's  character.  Mr.  Lloyd's  condemnation  became  even 
more  sweeping  when  he  directed  his  criticisms  against  Parliament. 
Could  a  more  degrading  imputation  be  levelled  against  the  Parliament 
of  any  period  of  English  history  than  to  say  that  it  had  become  a  mere 
set  of  'dummies'  who  were  simply  to  register  conclusions?  The 
following  words  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  paper : — 1  the  admitted  failure  of  the 
Prisons  Act,'  begged  the  question,  and  therefore  provoked  criticism  on 
the  part  of  all  who  deemed  that,  in  course  of  time,  all  would  be  brought 
into  smooth  working  order.  Administration  was  capable  of  being 
improved;  but  in  the  interval  it  was  far  from  being  reasonable  or  just 
to  indulge  in  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  is 
responsible  for,  the  working  of  the  system,  the  minor  officials  who 
arrange  the  details,  the  eminent  men  who  have  ruled  over  the  convict 
prisons,  and  finally  the  Parliament  of  this  great  country. 

Mr.  T.  Dickims  (Manchester)  observed  that  Mr.  Urlin's  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Lloyd's  Paper,  and  his  advocacy  of  everything  relating  to 
the  Prisons  Act,  were  well  fitted  to  illustrate  the  old  saying,  *  Save  me 
from  my  friends.*  As  an  experienced  justice  of  the  peace,  he  begged 
to  tender  his  own  best  thanks  for  the  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
which  every  possible  objection  to  the  Act  had  been  brought  under 
review.  Not  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Lloyd  in  ail  his  remarks,  for 
lie  entertained  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  those  benefits 
promised  by  Mr.  Cross  would  be  reaped  from  the  scheme.  Meanwhile, 
many  modifications  in  detail  would  be  required,  and  many  defects 
would  have  to  be  remedied,  before  the  Act  could  work  well.  Mr. 
Cross  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  such  improvements  in 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect,  and  the  Right  Hon.  gentleman  was 
certainly  not  the  *  dummy,'  or  '  figurehead,'  that  Mr.  Lloyd  would  make 
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him,  because  he  was  well  known  to  be  a  man  of  strong  opinions,  and 
of  such  ability  that  he  could  effectually  carry  them  out.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
acknowledged  the  great  service  it  had  rendered  in  the  reformation  or 
criminals ;  but  unfortunately,  for  want  of  a  little  more  support  from  the 
Government  than  was  afforded  at  present,  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
had  not  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  what  it  was  disposed  to  do* 
As  that  was  one  of  the  points  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Mr.  Cross, 
there  was  ground  for  expecting  that  the  assistance  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  desired  result  would  follow.  Another  improvement 
would  be  the  abolition  of  the  treadmill — a  horrible  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, and  a  waste  of  labour.  It  produced  no  beneficial  result  to  the 
prisoner  or  to  anyone  else.  Besides,  it  was  unfair  and  unequal,  because 
while  an  old  stager  easily  bent  his  body  from  one  side  to  the  other  so 
as  to  go  through  the  performance  with  little  fatigue,  the  novice  became 
soon  exhausted.  In  the  Salford  gaol  about  90  prisoners  were  placed 
on  the  treadwheel.  They  earned  by  that  kind  of  labour  only  a  few 
pence  a  day,  and  there  was  an  annual  cost  of  1,500/.  thrown  away. 
There  was  similar  waste  in  some  other  prisons.  The  only  defence 
urged  for  retaining  the  treadwheel  was  its  necessity  for  short-time 
prisoners.  Therefore,  one  question  which  might  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  new  Act,  with  the  prospect  of  some  improvement  being 
introduced,  was  whether  other  employments  could  not  be  found  for 
such  prisoners.  He  had  made  inquiries  in  that  direction,  and  had 
found  that,  although  he  could  get  such  work  for  short-time  prisoners 
as  sawing  stone  and  marble,  cutting  wood,  and  occupations  of  that 
character,  no  prisoners  could  be  engaged  in  working  up  the  materials 
thus  prepared.  Builders  would  not  use  the  wood,  nor  masous  the 
stone.  Now,  however,  that  the  Government  had  direct  control  of  these 
matters,  it  might  utilise  those  materials;  and  the  difficulty  being  thus- 
met,  the  abominable  treadwheel  might  be  abolished  for  ever.  The 
classification  of  prisoners  was  capable  of  further  extension,  so  much  so 
that  he  anticipated  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  certain  prisoners 
might  have  only  three,  four,  or,  at  most,  half  a  dozen  various  employ- 
ments ;  and  as  a  consequence  there  would  be  economy  of  labour  and 
increased  profits.  With  reference  to  independent  inspection,  he  adhered 
to  the  opinion  that  unpaid  visitors  should  «be  associated  with  the  paid 
visitors.  They  should  be  magistrates  whose  hearts  were  in  the  work,, 
and  who  would  earnestly  assist  in  making  the  management  as  perfect 
as  possible.  That  was  another  improvement  which  he  was  glad  the 
Government  were  about  to  develop. 

The  Chairman  :  The  recommendation  as  to  *  outside  inspection' 
has  reference  to  convict  prisons  only :  it  was  made  by  the  Penal  Servi- 
tude Commissioners. 

Mr.  T.  Dickins  hoped  it  would  be  extended  to  ordinary  gaols. 
One  could  not  doubt  that  all  these  improvements  would  be  assimi- 
lated as  much  as  possible ;  the  good  found  in  dealing  with  one  class 
of  prisons  would  eventually  be  applied  to  the  other.  As  magistrates, 
it  was  their  duty  to  make  the  best  of  the  existing  Act,  and  he  for  one 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  a  few  years,  they  were  all  thankful  for 
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the  introduction  of  the  new  system.  The  question,  however,  was  so 
important  that  every  point,  every  objection,  and  every  defect,  should 
be  brought  before  the  Commissioners.  For  that  reason  he  thought 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  had  dealt  with  the  question  in  a  becoming  manner. 

Sir  W.  Ckofton  :  With  reference  to  prison  labour,  have  you,  in 
Salford  gaol,  found  any  substitute  for  oakum-  or  wool-picking  ? 

Mr.  T.  Dickins  :  I  should  prefer  that  the  question  be  answered  by 
the  governor  of  the  prison. 

Sir  W.  Crofton  :  I  was  desirous  to  know  whether  you  have  thought 
of  the  matter  yourself,  because  it  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  T.  Dickins  said  he  had  visited  the  prisons  of  Mazas  and  La 
Roquette,  in  Paris,  where  he  had  observed  some  of  the  criminals  em- 
ployed in  a  curious  occupation.  It  was  that  of  beating  together  scraps 
of  leather,  which  were  afterwards  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure.  It 
was  work  that  could  be  done  by  uneducated  and  unskilled  men,  and  he 
thought  it  might,  with  advantage,  be  introduced  into  our  own  prisons. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin  explained  that  he  did  not  question  the  right 
of  the  Association  to  criticise  or  examine  the  subject  at  any  stage  :  he 
only  suggested  that  it  was  not  an  expedient  time  to  examine  a  system  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  was  incomplete  and  in  a  transition  state. 

Mr.  C.  Leigh  Clare  (Manchester)  remarked  that  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners had  their  business  to  learn,  and  the  visiting  justices  through- 
out the  country  might  have  taught  them  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Cross  pro- 
mised in  April  last  that  the  Commissioners  should  put  themselves  into 
communication  with  the  Visiting  Committee,  but  the  latter  had  not 
been  communicated  with. 

The  Chairman  said  the  question  of  the  right,  or  duty,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  discuss  this  scheme  was  conclusively  settled  when  the  subject 
was  put  down  on  the  programme.  For  bis  part  he  was  glad  it  had  been 
discussed. 

Mr.  Herbert  Safford  (London),  referring  to  Mr.  Lloyd's  remark 
that  the  '  Black  Maria '  now  passed  along  the  London  streets  far  more 
than  formerly,  said  the  reason  of  the  frequent  journeys  of  the  prison 
van  to  and  from  the  police  courts  and  Sessions  House,  was  because  it 
was  advisable  to  avoid  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  happened  when 
prisoners  were  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  The 
change  was  certainly  for  the  better.  The  only  inconvenience  was,  in 
the  cases  of  bail,  where  prisoners  were  sent  to  a  prison  to  be  detained. 
It  certainly  seemed  unfair  to  discharge  the  prisoner  from  a  gaol  which 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  he  was  in  the  first 
instance,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  unfair  to  put  him  to  the  extra 
expense  of  getting  back  again.  No  doubt  that  inconvenience  would  be 
somewhat  modified  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  conferring  addi- 
tional powers  upon  governors  of  prisons  and  clerks  to  the  magistrates, 
in  regard  to  taking  bail ;  but  still  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  some 
distinct  provision  made  to  meet  the  difficulty.  With  regard  to  chaplains, 
he  concurred  in  the  observation  in  favour  of  their  independent  reports, 
and  agreed  with  Mr.  Lloyd  that  their  reports  would  be  of  little  value 
if  any  exposure  of  an  abuse  in  the  prison  they  were  connected  with 
outside  their  special  department  was  to  be  treated  as  a  breach  of  dis- 
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cipline.  That  the  public  warmly  approved  the  bold  and  spirited  re- 
port made  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley  was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  subscribed  towards  defraying  the  costs  of  the  action  against  him. 
He  hoped  that  the  chaplains'  reports  would  be  made  public,  so  that 
people  outside  might  know  exactly  what  was  going  on  in  regard  to  the 
criminal  population. 

Mr.  John  Chad  wick  (Manchester),  one  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
Strange  ways  prison,  expressed  his  approval  of  the  spirited  way  in 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  had,  in  his  Paper,  pulled  to  pieces  the  present 
administration  of  the  Prisons  Act,  which  led  to  confusion  and  mis- 
management; and  was  productive  of  no  beneficial  result  as  regards 
Strangeways  prison,  but  quite  the  contrary.  Since  they  had  taken 
charge  of  it,  the  Prison  Commissioners  had  reduced  the  hours  of 
labour  from  about  ten  to  eight,  and  had  thus  diminished  the  earnings 
of  the  prisoners  considerably.  The  ill-considered  prison  rules  might 
have  been  materially  improved,  if  they  had  been  drawn  or  revised 
by  competent  persons.  The  manner  in  which  the  arrangements  of 
the  Prison  Commissioners  were  carried  out  might  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  circumstance.  In  the  Salford  gaol,  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  the  prisoners  were  in  the  habit  of  weaving  a  coarse  descrip- 
tion of  calico,  and  the  work  was  well  managed,  for  the  warders  fully 
understood  it.  But  the  Prison  Commissioners  directed  the  removal  of 
the  looms  to  the  Belle  Vue  gaol,  where  the  occupation  was  new,  and 
the  Governor  was  obliged  to  send  for  some  one  from  Strangeways  to 
show  how  the  weaving  was  done.  From  such  experience  it  would 
seem  that  the  management  of  our  prisons  had  not  passed  into  the  most 
competent  hands.  Possibly,  they  might  learn  to  do  their  duty  more 
efficiently ;  but  so  far  the  Prison  Commissioners  had  given  no  evidence 
of  administrative  ability.  The  management  was  now  conducted  mainly 
by  correspondence.  The  Commissioners  rarely  visited  the  prison  in 
Strangeways.  The  inspector  came  down  for  two  or  three  hours  once  a 
month,  and  other  officials  from  time  to  time.  Those  facts  indicated 
the  loose  way  in  which  the  business  was  now  conducted.  On  a  recent 
occasion  a  number  of  prisoners  had  been  removed  in  cabs,  which  was 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  prison  van  might  have  been  hired  from  the 
Corporation  for  the  purpose.  Some  time  ago,  a  batch  of  female  prisoners 
were  brought  to  Manchester  from  Liverpool  and  placed  in  Strangeways 
gaol.  Many  of  them  were  long-term  prisoners,  and  some  were  very 
bad  characters.  He  was  not  aware  on  what  principle  these  prisoners 
were  selected  for  removal,  but  it  appeared  as  if  the  selection  had 
been  made  by  the  governor  of  the  prison  in  Liverpool  in  order  to  re- 
lieve himself  of  his  most  troublesome  prisoners.  It  was  clear  that, 
under  the  existing  system,  prisons  as  a  whole  could  not  be  well  con- 
ducted, and  the  Home  Secretary  would  act  wisely  if,  before  long,  he 
acknowledged  that  fact. 

Miss*  Downing  (London)  believed  she  was  the  only  representative  at 
the  congress  of  an  association  which  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion when  the  Prisons  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Vigilance  Association  for  the  Defence  of  Personal  Rights,  so  far  as  they 
could,  brought  influence  to  bear  against  the  measure,  and  did  their  very 
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utmost  to  defeat  it,  or,  failing  that,  to  introduce  amendments  which 
might  diminish  its  injurious  effects.  The  most  serious  provision,  in 
their  opinion,  was  that  which  handed  the  powers  originally  possessed 
by  magistrates  over  in  their  entirety  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  tho 
time  being.  Perhaps  an  element  of  party  feeling  had  been  brought 
into  the  discussion  of  this  question.  No  matter  who  the  Home  Secre- 
tary might  be,  it  was  unwise  to  commit  into  the  hands  of  one  irrespon- 
sible man  such  an  important  function  as  the  whole  management  of  the 
prisons  and  prisoners  of  this  country.  That  seemed  to  be  the  principle 
underlying  the  Prisons  Act.  Although  it  was  passed,  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  could  not  be  repealed.  She  hoped  that  the 
British  Government,  as  well  as  English  men  and  women  generally, 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  that  the  Act  was  a  mistake,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  to  remedy  the  error  as  speedily  as  possible,  before  further 
mischief  was  done.  With  regard  to  Nolan's  case,  the  association 
which  she  represented,  believing  that  personal  rights  had  been  violated, 
took  an  interest  in  that  question.  It  was  quite  possible  that  the  three 
medical  men  might  be  selected  in  the  hope  that  they  would  give  a 
favourable  construction  to  the  anair.  It  was  almost  impossible  when  a 
man  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  to  say  what  was  the  particular 
accelerating  cause  of  death ;  but  she  did  not  think  that  the  cause  was 
far  to  seek  when  it  was  known  that  the  deceased  had  been  placed  on  a 
plank-bed ;  and  that,  out  of  three  months'  imprisonment,  he  had  been 
kept  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  on  a  bread  and  water  diet.  If  disease 
was  not  absolutely  caused  by  such  treatment,  there  was  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  treatment  accelerated  Nolan's  death,  if  it  was  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  it.  The  doctors  might  conscientiously  give  the 
cause  of  death,  without  stating  that  it  had  been  accelerated  by  prison 
discipline.  For  her  part,  she  could  not  suppose  that  the  officials  were 
actuated  by  harsh  feelings  towards  the  unfortunate  man.  She  did  not, 
therefore,  attribute  to  them  any  excessive  hardship  in  their  treatment 
of  the  prisoner.  She  agreed  with  Mr.  Lloyd  that  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence was  on  the  side  of  the  jury  and  the  coroner  who  tried  the  case. 
On  February  17  Mr.  Cross  was  asked  in  Parliament  whether  he  was 
aware  that  printed  rules  were  sent  to  the  Lancashire  County  Gaol, 
stating  that  female  prisoners  should  be  put  to  the  treadmill,  and  whether 
hard  labour  of  that  kind  had  not,  for  many  years,  been  held  to  be  unfit 
for  women.  Mr.  Cross  explained  that,  by  a  mistake,  identical  rules 
were  prepared  for  male  and  female  prisoners,  and  by  another  mistake 
a  copy  of  the  rules  was  sent  by  a  clerk  to  the  prison  in  question  before 
it  had  been  revised  by  the  Commissioners.  Flogging,  like  the  tread- 
mill, was  not  legal  for  female  prisoners. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  not  illegal  to  flog  female  prisoners,  but  it  is 
never  done. 

Miss  Downing  :  At  any  rate,  the  circumstance  she  had  mentioned 
as  to  the  identical  rules  for  female  and  male  prisoners  showed  that  such 
a  monstrous  state  of  things  might  have  gone  on  for  months,  without  any 
attempt  to  remedy  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the 
Visiting  Committees,  who  saw  that  injustice  was  not  done  to  women 
prisoners.    She  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  question  of  prison  dis- 
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-cipline,  but  it  seemed  to  her  unjust  that  a  man,  imprisoned  simply  for 
a  month  or  two,  on  account  of  some  trivial  offence,  should  be  subjected 
to  greater  hardship  than  a  criminal  sentenced  for  some  terrible  offence 
to  a  long  imprisonment.  Such  treatment  would  practically  defeat  the 
•ends  of  justice,  because  juries  would  shrink  from  convicting  a  man, 
even  if  he  deserved  punishment,  when  they  knew  how  severe  was  the 
discipline  during  a  month's  imprisonment  only  for  a  comparatively  in- 
significant offence. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Laughton)  did  not  think  the  objection  to  the 
treadwheel,  that  it  was  useless,  constituted  a  fair  argument  as  against 
the  Prisons  Act ;  because  everybody  knew  that  it  was  in  use  before  the 
control  of  prisons  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  and  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  magistrates  made  mistakes  as 
well  as  the  Prison  Commissioners.  In  the  county  where  he  resided 
•there  were  formerly  five  prisons,  and  four  of  them  being  useless  were 
now  shut  up.  But  before  the  Prisons  Act  passed  there  was  one  of 
those  gaols  which  cost  the  county  30,000/.  sold  for  2,000/.  to  a  magis- 
trate ;  in  other  words,  28,000/.  were  wasted.  It  was  clear  that  magis- 
trates were  not  quite  immaculate  now.  The  discipline  observed  at 
Lincoln  was  such  that  it  would  tame  the  very  lions,  and  no  one 
liked  to  be  sent  to  the  gaols  there.  No  doubt  the  new  rules  were,  in 
some  respects,  too  stringent,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  a  system, 
which  was  in  transitu,  should  be  condemned  wholesale.  It  was  true 
that  the  magistrates  had  now  lost  local  power ;  and  it  might  be  wise 
that  they  should  have  the  appointment  of  minor  officers,  but  not  the 
superior  officials.  Asa  clergyman  he  did  not  think  the  brethren  of  his 
profession  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  magistrates.  He  knew  there 
Tvould  be  canvassing  and  favouritism.  If  the  State  were  held  responsible 
for  the  officers  of  prisons,  the  State  should  also  have  the  appointment  of 
them.  Everybody  regretted  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
death  of  Nolan ;  but  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  many  magistrates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  thought  it  was  high  time  to  take  away  the 
power  possessed  by  their  brethren,  and  commit  the  regulation  of  prisons 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  could  not  have  a  better  or  wiser  man  to 
carry  the  rules  into  effect  than  Mr.  Cross,  who  at  present  held  that  office. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton  refrained  from  entering  into  the  controversy  as 
to  the  success  of  the  Prisons  Act,  because  it  was  premature  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  upon  it  when  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  of  the  question 
was  so  very  insufficient.  It  was  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  sent  to  the  Association  copies  of  their  recent  report,  so 
that  the  members  might  have  mastered  the  subject  in  all  its  details, 
and  been  prepared  to  discuss  it  thoroughly.  Differing  from  his  friend 
Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  and  many  others,  he,  at  the  Liverpool  Congress, 
read  a  paper  supporting  Mr.  Cross's  Prisons  Bill ; 1  and  he  did  so,  be- 
cause, for  many  years,  he  had  seen  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
treatment  of  criminals.  He  regarded  that  want  of  uniformity  as  a 
great  blot  on  our  system.  He  also  saw  that  there  were  many  gaols 
with  very  few  prisoners  in  them,  and  knew  it  was  impossible  to  main- 
tain prison  discipline  worthy  of  the  name  in  such  establishments.  Mr, 
1  See  Transactions,  1876,  p.  323. 
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Lloyd  had  remarked  that  uniformity  might  have  been  carried  out,  and  the 
gaols  abolished,  without  the  Act  being  passed.  There  was  some  truth 
in  that  statement.  Tears  ago  he  had  himself  held  that  uniformity 
might  have  been  permitted,  and  small  prisons  abolished.  But,  although 
everybody  said  *  Yes,  yes,'  it  was  not  done.  The  Committee  that 
examined/  in  1863,  into  prison  discipline,  made  all  sorts  of  recommend- 
ations which  resulted  in  the  Prisons  Act  of  1865.  When  examined 
before  that  Committee,  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Youles  were  both  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  uniformity  of  treatment 
throughout  England,  and  whether  the  Home  Secretary  did  not  already 
possess  power  to  carry  it  into  effect  Their  answer  was  1  No,'  and  they 
said  their  instructions  were  not  to  interfere  with  the  magistracy.  Then 
Mr.  Everett,  who  had  been  chief  criminal  clerk  at  the  Home  Office  for 
forty  years,  was  asked  whether  the  Home  Secretary  possessed  the 
power.  His  reply  was,  he  thought  the  Home  Secretary  did  possess  the 
power,  but  he  never  knew  a  Home  Secretary  who  was  inclined  to 
dictate  to  the  magistracy.  Then  came  the  half-measure  of  1865 — we 
always  went  by  halves  in  this  country — and  there  was  a  little  fore- 
shadowing of  a  system  which  was  to  promote  uniformity.  Amongst 
other  things,  we  were  to  have  cells  built  for  each  prisoner ;  and  an 
enormous  expense  was  thereby  created,  now  to  be  swept  away  by  an- 
other change,  which,  had  it  been  substituted  for  that  Act  of  1865, 
might  have  saved  the  rates  an  enormous  cost.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  referring 
to  the  expenditure,  had  calculated  that  there  had  been  a  saving,  by 
State  management,  of  21,552/.  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  and  that 
after  closing  forty-four  local  prisons.  Not  having  seen  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report,  he  was  not  prepared  to  refute  that  statement,  but  kin 
the  review  of  the  Report,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
credit  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners  for  a  much  larger  saving  than 
that  anticipated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Cross,  which  was 
50,000/. 

The  Chairman  :  I  find  in  the  Coinmissioners'  Report,  a  copy  of 
which  the  Home  Office  has  sent  me,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  in 
the  salaries  of  officials  alone,  27,000/.  has  been  saved. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton,  reverting  to  the  Paper  he  read  at  the 
Liverpool  Congress,  said  he  then  expressed  his  belief,  after  long  ex- 
perience as  a  visiting  justice,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out 
any  system,  worthy  of  the  name,  without  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
visiting  justices.  Mr.  Cross  while  expressing  his  desire,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist,  stated  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  work  any  system  without  such  cordial 
co-operation.  It  was  now  evident,  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
that  there  had  been  friction  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  visit- 
ing justices.  That  was  a  matter  for  regret,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
friction  resulted  from  the  official  correspondence — the  stilted  and  official 
communications  between  the  Home  Office  and  the  visiting  justices. 
Would  it  not  be  a  better  plan  to  institute  a  system,  by  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  visiting  justices  should  confer  personally  with  the  Com- 
missioners at  certain  periods  ? 

Mr.  C.  Leigh  Clare  :  We  made  that  suggestion  at  the  London  Con- 
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f erence,  but  Mr.  Cross,  though  he  may  have  considered  it,  has  not  given 
any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Sir  W.  Crofton:  But  from  what  one  knows  of  Mr.  Cross,  he  would 
doubtless  express  an  opinion,  if  the  matter  were  brought  directly  before 
him? 

Mr.  C.  Leigh  Clare  :  It  was  his  own  suggestion  to  Mr.  Hibbert,  be- 
fore the  conference  had  commenced. 

Sir  W.  Crofton  :  You,  as  visiting  justices,  can  personally  explain 
-that  certain  details  do  not  work,  whereas,  dealing  with  them  in  official 
-correspondence  generally  leads  to  unpleasantness  and  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  T.  Dickins  :  Mr.  Cross  has  brought  the  horses  to  the  water, 
but  they  won't  drink. 

Sir  W.  Crofton,  in  continuation  of  his  former  remarks,  said  he  had 
a  different  opinion  from  others  as  to  the  power  of  visiting  justices. 
If  they  chose,  they  were  almost  omnipotent  under  their  own  regulations. 
He  believed  it  was  intended  originally  that  they  should  govern  the 
prisons ;  that  their  regulations,  under  which  they  had  the  power,  not  of 
applying  to  the  Commissioners,  but  of  reporting  to  the  Home  Office, 
whenever  they  chose  to  do  so,  gave  a  comparatively  inferior  position  to 
inspectors  or  anybody  else  to  the  visiting  justices  themselves.  That 
'certainly  was  the  original  intention.  With  regard  to  appointments, 
magistrates  should  have  the  power  of  selecting  subordinate  officers,  be- 
•cause  in  localities  they  would  be  better  judges  than  the  Commissioners 
of  the  fitness  of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  John  Chadwick  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  prison 
rules,  it  was  specially  provided  that  the  office  of  visiting  justice  was 
abolished,  and  all  powers  they  possessed  should  be  exercised  by  the 
Prison  Commissioners,  with  specified  exceptions. 

Miss  F.  D.  Hill  (London)  considered  the  exclusion  of  lady  visitors 
a  serious  defect  in  the  Prisons  Act.  Formerly  one  of  her  sisters  had 
concerned  herself  with  the  welfare  of  the  female  inmates  of  workhouse 
prisons,  which,  on  some  occasions,  she  had  visited  at  the  special  request 
of  the  governor,  as  neither  he  nor  any  other  officer  could  influence  for 
good  the  refractory  prisoners.  No  such  visits  could  now  be  paid,  except 
-with  the  express  permission  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Seeing  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  prisoners  were  women,  provision  ought  to  have 
been  made  for  allowing  ladies  to  visit  them,  without  the  formality  of  an 
application  to  the  central  office  in  London.  She  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  defect  would  be  remedied  in  an  amending  Act 

Mr.  C,  Leigh  Clare  said  Mr.  Cross  had  mentioned  the  matter,  in 
reference  particularly  to  the  Bristol  prison,  for  which  he  had  made  a 
special  arrangement.  His  great  objection  was  that  sometimes  so-called 
female  visitors  and  their  friends  would  go  in  a  batch  of  as  many 
as  twenty- four  at  a  time,  which  could  not  be  thought  of  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  Home  Secretary ;  but  he  was  willing  to  grant  a  special 
application. 

Mr.  M.  Whitwell  (Bristol)  said  that  ladies  were  still  in  the  habit 
•of  visiting  the  Bristol  prisons.  During  that  year,  one  of  them  was  re- 
quested by  the  inspector  not  to  repeat  her  visit.  The  justices  took  the 
•matter  up,  and  brought  it  before  the  Commissioners.   A  reply  came 
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-down,  of  a  most  satisfactory  character  so  far  as  the  lady  was  concerned, 
to  the  effect  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  continue  her  visits,  and 
that,  by  interfering  with  her  the  inspector  had  completely  misunder- 
stood his  duty. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Hastings)  cordially  joined  in  the  thanks  which 
had  been  already  expressed  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  for  having  contributed  a 
Paper  which  showed  that  he  had  performed  a  laborious  task  in  collecting 
-statistics,  and  entering  thoroughly  into  his  subject  But  he  would  have 
made  his  case  stronger  if  he  had  not  allowed  his  language  occasionally 
to  become  too  strong.  It  was  not  advisable  to  speak  of  a  Minister  of 
State,  whatever  might  be  his  politics,  as  either  a  'figurehead,'  or  a 
x  slave.'  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Cross,  either  by  character  or  position, 
was  open  to  such  an  observation ;  and  whether  the  Prisons  Act  was 
right  or  wrong,  or  whether  it  was  well  or  ill  administered,  he  was  quite 
•sure  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Home  Secretary,  he  had  acted  from 
^conscientious  motives  in  everything  he  had  done  with  regard  to  the 
measure.  For  his  own  part,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  of  famous  memory,  he 
liked  a '  good  hater/  and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Lloyd  on  some  points  of  his 
Paper;  but  he  did  not  like  a  man  who  saw  nothing  but  evil  in  the  Act 
he  opposed.  There  were  two  sides  to  every  question ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  Prisons  Act,  while,  in  some  respects  it  might  be  open  to  objection, 
*  great  deal  might  be  said  in  support  of  the  measure.  He  certainly 
could  not  concur  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  observation  that  the  Act  was  an  ad- 
mitted failure ;  and  there  were  others  present  who  also  differed  from 
the  author  of  the  Paper  on  that  particular  point.  If  he  had  not  unfor- 
tunately omitted  to  bring  with  him  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Barwick  Baker,  he  would  have  read  a  passage  in  which,  with  Mr. 
Baker's  usual  candour,  while  expressing  himself  as  totally  opposed  to  the 
Act,  and  wishing  it  had  not  passed,  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  a  year  or  two,  and  see  how  it  worked,  than  to  condemn  it  now. 
For  his  own  part,  like  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  he  claimed  a  position  of 
eome  impartiality  with  regard  to  this  question.  He  was  not  now,  never 
-was,  and  did  not  suppose  he  ever  should  wish  to  be,  a  Government 
•official ;  therefore,  he  could  have  no  official  feeling  with  reference  to 
this  subject.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  injury, if  not  insult,  done 
to  the  magistracy,  in  the  passing  of  the  Prisons  Act.  He  had  himself, 
as  a  magistrate,  and  a  tolerably  active  one,  failed  to  discover  either 
injury  or  insult  to  the  magistracy.  He  was  chairman  of  the  visiting 
justices,  under  whose  control  the  county  prison  of  Worcester  was 
carried  on  before  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and  ever  since  it  had  passed 
he  had  enjoyed  the  equal  honour  of  being  chairman  of  the  Visiting 
Committee,  which,  although  it  could  not  continue  the  same  control  of 
the  gaol  as  before,  was  nevertheless  able,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  to  exercise  considerable  power  and  responsibility  in  connection 
with  prison  management.  A  great  deal  would  depend  on  the  Visiting 
Committees  of  Justices  themselves.  If  they  took  the  Act  in  an  ill 
spirit,  and  said,  from  the  first,  *  This  is  an  Act  of  which  we  do  not  ap- 
prove, and  do  not  intend  to  carry  it  out,'  it  was  not  likely  they  would 
exercise  much  influence  under  its  provisions.  If,  from  the  first,  they 
entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  endeavoured  to*make  it 
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work  well  for  the  public  good,  then  it  would  be  found  that  they  bacY 
considerable  powers  which  they  were  able  to  exercise  with  advantage 
to  the  public  and  to  the  prisoners.    That  was  his  own  feeling,  and 
that  of  almost  every  visiting  justice  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  with  regard  to  surgeons  and  chaplains ;  and  it  had 
seemed  that,  in  the  Manchester  prisons,  and  very  likely  in  others,  those 
officials  had  ceased  to  meet  the  justices.    He  would  not  tolerate  that. 
One  day.  the  chaplain  foiled  to  appear,  and  he  called  for  him.  Upon 
the  chaplain  entering  the  room,  he  asked  the  reason  of  his  absence  T 
The  reply  was,  he  thought  now  he  was  an  official  of  the  Home  Office. 
His  own  rejoinder  was,  'I  beg  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  your  salary  is  paid  to  you  is,  to*  meet  this  Visiting  Committee ; 
and  if  you  do  not  meet  this  committee  when  they  assemble  here,  I  shall 
be  under  the  necessity  of  reporting  you  to  the  Home  Office.    I  expect 
you  to  be  here,  to  listen,  and  to  treat  the  committee  as  the  authorities 
in  charge  of  the  prison,  in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioners.*  Front 
that  moment  he  had  not  had  the  smallest  reason  for  complaint  of  neg- 
lect of  duty.    If  visiting  committees  were  to  take  a  firm  position,  vindi- 
cating their  own  authority,  all  the  officials  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
downwards  would  soon  recognise  their  position,  and  fully  accord  to- 
them  all  the  powers  they  deserved.    He  did  not,  however,  wish  it  to  be 
Hupposed  that  he  believed  the  Act  to  be  altogether  satisfactory,  or  that 
it  had  been  perfectly  carried  out ;  very  much  the  reverse.   A  great 
deal  yet  remained  to  be  done  to  make  it  work  well,  but  that  result  could 
be  attained  by  time,  perseverance,  and  patience.   There  were  two  im- 
portant points  in  regard  to  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  ad- 
dress the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  express  to  him  a  hope  that  he  would 
take  care  to  introduce  certain  improvements.    One  was,  with  reference 
to  the  education  now  given  in  the  local  prisons.    Before  the  passing 
of  the  Prisons  Act,  the  Visiting  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  in  the 
county  of  Worcester  had  been  at  the  pains,  and  at  some  cost  too,  of  ob- 
taining an  excellent  schoolmaster  to  take  the  place  of  a  worn-out  official ; 
and  they  had  enabled  every  prisoner,  who  desired  to  earn  it  as  a  reward 
for  good  conduct,  to  go  regularly  to  school.    The  consequence  was,  that 
very  great  improvement  was  visible  in  the  education  of  the  prisoners. 
All  that  was  done  away  with.    Shortly  after  the  Prisons  Act  passed, 
the  schoolmaster  was  made  a  perfunctory  official ;  for  on  entering  the 
room  he  saw,  set  apart  for  instruction,  a  very  few  prisoners ;  and  it- 
came  to  this,  that  they  received  instruction  in  their  several  cells,  a  plan 
which  was  almost  nugatory.    But  because  he  saw  that  shortcoming,  he 
did  not  conclude  that  this  evil  was  to  go  on  for  all  time.    He,  therefore*, 
set  about  to  remedy  it.  He  had  been  assured  by  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane 
that  the  Prison  Commissioners  were  most  anxiously  considering  this- 
question  of  education,  and  had  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire,  and 
hoped  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  So  for  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  he  should  never  give  up  his  exertions  until  they  had  arrived 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  and  so  far  from  allowing  them  to  persevere 
in  anything  he  considered  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  prisoners  in  gaoIr 
he  should  regard  himself  as  most  unconscientiously  discharging  his  duty 
if  he  did  not  take  care  to  remind  them  of  every  shortcoming,  and  did 
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mot  endeavour  to  have  it  remedied.  The  other  point  brought  before 
-the  Home  Secretary  was  the  rule  for  debtors,  although  that  rule  had 
no  doubt  been  framed  in  a  benevolent  spirit.  As  the  law  now  stood,  no 
man  could  be  sent  to  prison  in  this  country,  simply  because  he  owed 
money.  The  debtors  now  sent  to  our  prisons  were  sent  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  a  court  to  pay  money  they  owed,  they  being 
&ble  to  do  so.  Regulations  were  made  to  enable  them  to  live,  and  they 
did  live,  in  constant  communication  with  each  other,  and  pleasantly 
enough  too.  It  was  within  his  own  knowledge  that  more  than  one  of 
them  had  lately  said  he  was  glad  to  go  there,  because  he  had  not  passed 
.so  good  a  time  for  a  long  period.  He  had  to  work  on  leaving  prison,  but 
when  inside  he  lived  happily,  had  plenty  of  conversation,  and  was  glad 
lie  had  served  his  time  and  by  that  means  got  rid  of  the  debt  Now 
that,  in  itself,  was  an  evil,  for  unless  you  had  means  for  enforcing  the' 
law,  you  had  better  drop  the  law  altogether ;  and  unless  you  were  able 
to  make  the  law  unpleasant  for  debtors,  you  had  better  say  at  once,  '  It 
is  not  the  business  of  the  State  to  keep  prisoners  in  order  to  compel 
people  to  pay  money  one  to  another.'  But  as  long  as  you  give  power 
to  county  court  judges  to  commit  debtors,  care  should  be  taken  to 
send  them  to  prisons  they  would  dread.  He  mentioned  that  circum- 
stance to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the 
Act ;  on  the  contrary,  he  said  there  was  much  in  it  which  required 
improvement.  But  he  would  state  the  reasons  why  he  was  glad  the 
Act  had  been  passed.  He  believed  that,  by  good  management  and 
perseverance,  many  desirable  results  could  be  obtained  from  it.  The 
-question  of  local  prison  discipline,  as  apart  from  convict  discipline,  had 
been  many  times  before  the  Association ;  and  on  several  occasions,  he 
had  felt  its  importance  so  deeply,  that  he  had  made  it  the  subject  of  ad- 
dresses to  the  whole  body  of  the  Association.  At  the  Norwich  Congress, 
he  took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  the  extraordinary  waste  and  in- 
efficiency under  the  former  system  with  reference  to  local  prison  s. 
Taking  the  county  of  Norfolk  alone,  he  found  that  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich there  were  two  prisons,  both  of  them  with  so  small  a  number  of 
prisoners  that  they  could  not  work  the  treadmill  which  was  ordinarily 
.supposed  to  be  used.  It  never  occurred  to  the  authorities  to  combine 
the  two  prisons,  and  have  one  gaoler,  one  chaplain,  and  one  surgeon, 
instead  of  two.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  there  were  two  other  prisons 
— four  altogether — and  not  one  had  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  to 
justify  their  separate  existence,  and  to  enable  them  to  have  officers 
-of  such  experience,  and  at  such  a  salary,  as  would  promote  the  due 
organisation  of  the  prison.  In  Lincolnshire  there  were  no  less  than  seven 
prisons.  There  might  have  been  means  adopted  to  remedy  those 
anomalies,  but,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  had  observed,  nobody  ever  took  the 
trouble  of  adopting  them.  The  Act  of  1865  was  to  do  away  with 
.anomalies,  but  it  did  not  do  away  with  them.  The  fact,  however,  was, 
there  were  so  many  local  personal  interests  mixed  up  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  these  small  prisons  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  them.  By  way  of  illustration,  he  would  allude 
to  our  police  forces.  There  might,  or  might  not,  at  that  moment,  be 
<a  Bill  at  the  Home  Office  for  putting  the  whole  of  the  police  forces 
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under  the  control  of  the  Home  Secretary*  What  could  be  the  reason* 
for  such  a  measure  ?  Local  Government  throughout  the  country  was 
so  corrupt,  and  so  inefficient,  that  it  would  not  do  its  duty.  If  it  wanted 
its  existence  to  continue,  let  it  take  care  to  avoid  those  vices  which  we 
who  stand  by  know  very  well  are  connected  with  it.  In  his  own 
county  there  were  five  different  police  forces,  two  in  boroughs  so  small 
that  they  could  only  support  a  sergeant  and  a  constable ;  and,  when  a 
criminal  wanted  to  escape  the  hands  of  justice,  he  ran  into  those 
boroughs,  because  he  knew  the  constables  were  inefficient.  It  might  be 
said,  *  Why  does  not  the  Home  Office,  the  Government  of  the  day,  ask 
Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  compelling  these  local  bodies  to  amalgamate 
with  the  county  V  The  answer  was  that  many  small  boroughs  had 
members  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  not  likely  the  Home  Secretary  would 
introduce  a  Bill  which  might  bring  about  his  ears  a  hornet's  nest,  in  the 
shape  of  representatives  of  small  boroughs  that  wanted  to  keep  up  small 
police  forces.  If,  as  he  believed,  Local  Government  was  one  of  the  most 
important  bulwarks  of  liberty  in  this  country,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to* 
make  it  more  worthy  of  the  name.  From  year  to  year,  the  Association! 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  which  they  went,  that  the 
prison  question  forced  itself  on  their  minds  through  the  number  of 
small  and  inefficient  local  prisons  which  existed  everywhere.  At  length,, 
the  Association  roused  itself  to  action,  and  in  1875  sent  a  deputation  to* 
Mr.  Cross  on  the  subject.  They  saw  him;  and,  although  something 
had  been  said  that  day  about  the  present  Home  Secretary  not  being 
very  gracious,  he  could  only  say,  for  his  own  part,  that  as  spokesman  of 
the  deputation,  he  was  very  courteously  received  by  Mr.  Cross.  The 
object  of  the  deputation  was  to  complain  of  the  system  under  which 
a  large  number  of  inferior  prisons  had  arisen ;  evils  arising  from  want 
of  uniformity  in  discipline,  and  from  the  small  amount  of  labour — tak- 
ing the  country  generally — got  out  of  prisoners.  Finally  they  urged 
him  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the  whole  subject ;  and  he 
promised  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  He  did,  in  consequence 
of  that  deputation,  take  pains  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  facts  and 
figures  from  various  parts  of  the  country  in  reference  to  prison  discipline, 
and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  useless  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission,  as  he  was  convinced  such  a  commission  could  report 
in  favour  of  nothing ;  but  he  was  prepared  himself  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
vesting  the  control  of  the  total  number  of  prisons  in  England  in  the 
hands  of  the  Home  Office.  Whether  Mr.  Cross  was  right  or  wrong  in 
his  conclusion,  it  was  an  honest  one ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  unquestion- 
ably the  outcome  of  the  exertions  of  the  Association  he,  for  one,  was 
always  grateful  to  Mr.  Cross  for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  their  repre- 
sentations. In  bringing  in  the  Bill,  Mr.  Cross  acknowledged  very 
handsomely  that  the  facts  and  figures  which  he  then  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  were  not  his  own,  so  much  as  supplied  by  the 
Association.  To  a  large  degree,  at  any  rate,  the  evils  had  been 
remedied.  The  prisons  had  been  reduced  in  number  from  113  to 
64.  It  was  either  true  or  not  true  that  the  prisons  discontinued  were 
needed.  If  they  were  not  needed,  look  at  the  want  of  social  economy  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  useless  establishments ;  and  with. 
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regard  to  many  of  them,  there  could  be  no  question  that  they  were- 
useless.  At  the  Norwich  meeting,  he  adduced  one  instance  of  a  prison 
where  the  number  of  prisoners  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  amount  to  one 
a  day.  The  average  was  a  decimal  per  day ;  and  yet  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  establishment  was  being  kept  up  consisting  of  governor,  chap- 
lain, surgeon,  matron,  and  warder ;  all  for  the  service  of  a  decimal ! 
There  were  many  other  prisons  which,  though  not  quite  as  bad,  had 
nevertheless  an  average  of  one,  two,  three,  or  six  prisoners  a  day.  He- 
remembered  his  friend,  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  telling  a  story,  at  a  meeting 
of  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  a  year  or  two  ago,  which  had  come 
within  his  own  experience  as  recorder  of  Helstone.  He  had  tried  a 
man  for  a  serious  offence,  for  which  he  sentenced  him  to  a  year's, 
imprisonment.  This  man  was  the  only  inmate  of  the  gaol;  and  ho 
complained,  ( I  think  it  is  very  hard  that  I  should  be  more  severely 
punished  here  than  in  an  ordinary  prison.  I  am  ready  to  die  of  soli- 
tariness—of ennui'  1  In  consequence  of  this  complaint,  it  was  arranged,' 
said  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  '  that  the  man  should,  every  Sunday,  dine  with 
the  governor.'  That  anecdote  would  show  that  there  were  prisons, 
which  deserved  to  be  abolished,  as  they  had  been,  by  the  Prisons  Act. 
He  had  hoped  that  already  a  considerable  amount  of  uniformity  had 
been  produced  in  prison  discipline  from  the  operation  of  the  measure.. 
No  doubt  the  Act  of  1865  was  meant  to  effect  that  object,  but  it 
effected  it  in  a  very  imperfect  degree ;  and  it  was  only  by  having- 
the  control  of  prisons  placed  in  one  hand  that  any  real  uniformity  of 
discipline  could  possibly  be  introduced.  They  must  not  be  so  much 
afraid  of  the  word  *  centralisation.'  Centralisation  was  very  good  for 
some  things,  and  very  bad  for  others.  Local  Government  was  excellent 
for  many  purposes,  but  there  were  some  to  which  it  was  not  applicable. 
TTift  belief  had  always  been,  with  regard  to  prison  discipline,  that  the  ex- 
ceptional class,  to  whom  he  had  referred  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Congress,  who  waged  war  against  society,  and  against  whom,  as  its  only 
means  of  defence,  society  must  in  return  wage  war,  could  be  much 
better  dealt  with  by  one  centralised  authority,  after  a  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous fashion,  than  could  ever  be  done  by  a  large  number  of  local 
bodies  throughout  the  country.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
had  supported  the  Prisons  Act.  During  the  past  year  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  preparing,  at  very  considerable  pains,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Cross, 
a  scheme  for  carrying  out  the  first  stage  of  hard  labour  on  a  uniform 
system  in  all  our  prisons.  Having  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  State- 
to  undertake  that  task,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  flinching  from  the 
performance  of  it.  He  obtained  a  large  amount  of  information  from 
the  various  prisons  in  England,  and  the  conclusion  he  came  to — and  it. 
was  embodied  in  the  report — was  that  it  would  be  possible,  with, 
proper  management,  to  make  the  prison  system  tolerably  uniform 
throughout  England  and  Wales.  With  regard  to  industrial  work,, 
when  a  number  of  prisons  had  to  be  self-contained,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  carry  out  such  employment  to  advantage;  but  prisons, 
could  now  make  exchanges,  and  different  kinds  of  occupation  might 
be  given  in  different  localities,  and  thus  a  great  deal  more  could 
be  made  of  prisoners'  labour.    As  to  the  system  of  marks,  Mr.  Lloyd 
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seemed  to  think  it  was  a  dangerous  power  to  give  to  governors.  That 
system  existed  long  before  the  Prisons  Act  passed.  When  he  became 
chairman  of  the  visiting  justices  in  the  county  of  Worcester  he  succeeded 
in  introducing  the  mark  system.  If  a  governor  could  not  say  when  a 
prisoner  was  fit  to  have  marks  given  to  him  or  withheld  from  him,  he  was 
not  an  efficient  officer/  Where  the  governor  had  sufficient  intelligence  to 
administer  the  system,  it  had  produced  the  most  striking  improvements 
in  the  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  prisoners.  Corporal  punishment 
had  been  less  used  since  the  introduction  of  the  mark  system  as  part  of 
prison  discipline ;  and  he  had  himself  but  once  sentenced  a  criminal  to 
corporal  punishment.  That  improvement  he  attributed  to  the  mark 
system.  Prisoners  were  swayed  by  human  feelings,  hopes  and  desires, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  having  brains  in  their  skulls  and  souls  in 
their  bodies.  When  some  object  of  hope,  aspiration  and  advantage  was 
placed  before  them,  as  human  beings  they  rose  to  it.  It  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect  Instead  of  having  to  sentence  men  to  the  degrading  punish- 
ment of  the  ( cat,'  or  placing  them  in  a  dark  cell,  he  told  them  that,  if 
they  persevered  in  their  ill  conduct,  they  would  lose  their  marks.  The 
system,  far  from  being  a  disadvantage,  ought  to  be  generally  adopted. 
Something  had  been  said  about  the  appointment  of  old  soldiers  as 
warders.  For  his  part  he  preferred  old  sailors,  as  a  trained  seaman  from 
Her  Majesty's  navy,  who  had  a  good-conduct  certificate,  was  one  of  the 
best  men  to  employ  in  any  capacity  ;  but  whether  soldiers  or  sailors,  it 
was  well  to  appoint  men  who  had  earned  good-conduct  certificates, 
who  had  been  subject  to  discipline,  and  who  knew  when  to  obey  and 
how.  With  regard  to  Nolan's  case  he  knew  nothing  about  it  personally. 
Dr.  Bennett,  the  physician,  was  a  gentleman  whose  word  he  could  trust 
in  anything,  who  possessed  the  highest  scientific  attainments,  and  who 
would  give  a  most  just  and  intelligent  decision  upon  any  question.  Dr. 
Guy  was  a  member  of  this  Association  and  a  man  also  of  the  highest 
attainments,  and  it  was  incredible  that  Dr.  Guy  would  give  his  solemn 
opinion  without  going  into  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 
He,  with  all  possible  courtesy  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  agreed  with  Mr.  Denny 
Urlin,  that  if  it  was  a  question  between  the  opinion  of  three  gentlemen 
appointed  shortly  after  the  occurrence  on  the  one  side,  and  who,  he 
believed,  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  on  the  other,  he  must  throw  the  weight  into  the  scale  of 
those  three  highly  intelligent  gentlemen  who  had  investigated  the  case, 
and  found  that  Nolan's  death  was  not  due  to  his  cell,  plank-bed,  or 
treatment  in  prison.  But  supposing  it  were  so,  in  what  way  did  it 
show  that  the  Prisons  Act  was  a  mistake  ?  Surely  it  was  possible  to 
suppose  that  an  accident  might  have  happened  under  the  former  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  he  could  remember  the  very  severe  attacks  made 
upon  the  visiting  justices  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  their  ad- 
ministration in  various  cases.  It  seemed  a  strange  non  sequitur,  grant- 
ing it  was  true  that  Nolan  was  harshly  or  illegally  treated,  therefore  to 
assume  that  the  whole  action  of  the  Home  Secretary,  under  the 
Prisons  Act,  was  to  be  condemned.  If  any  shortcoming  was  ever 
proved  under  the  Act,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Prison  Commissioners 
or  anyone  else,  he  for  one  would  join  most  heartily  in  demanding 
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redress  from  Parliament.  He  could  not  concur  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Mr.  Lloyd's  Paper,  in  which  he  imputed  to  the  Parliament  of 
this  country  that  it  had  lost  all  concern  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  that  it  was  useless  to  look  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  redress. 
Members  of  that  House  would  take  very  great  care  to  attend  to  any- 
thing which  interested  the  body  of  their  constituents.  Depend  upon  it, 
should  the  public  ever  be  convinced  that  the  working  of  the  Prisons 
Act  throughout  our  local  prisons  was  detrimental  to  liberty  or  in- 
jurious to  the  public  in  any  way,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
instantly  become  sensitive  upon  the  question.  But  he  believed  the 
Act  was  working  well.  Like  many  other  human  institutions,  it  had 
imperfections,  but  still  it  was  based  upon  a  sound  principle,  and  on 
the  whole  was  tending  to  good  results. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  in  reply,  assured  the  Section  that  he  had  honestly,  as 
well  as  fearlessly,  given  expression  to  his  sincere  convictions  on  #the 
subject.  There  were  perhaps  phrases  in  the  Paper  which  might  have 
been  altered;  but  as  far  as  the  facts  and  quotations  from  published 
reports  went,  he  intended  to  stand  by  his  rendering  of  them  as  true. 
The  remarks  of  the  Chairman  were  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  espe- 
cially as  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  consulted  by  the  Home  Secretary  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  Prisons  Act  With  regard  to  Nolan's  case, 
he  visited  the  prison  on  August  7.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Cross,  telling  him 
that  he  had  discovered  a  very  important  fact  in  connection  with  Nolan's 
death,  and  asking  for  an  interview,  which  was  declined.  He  wrote 
again,  and  again  an  interview  was  declined.  Mr.  Cross,  however, 
asked  him  to  submit  his  statement  in  writing.  He  accordingly  wrote 
him  a  letter,  putting  the  case  even  more  strongly  than  it  was  stated  in 
the  Paper  he  had  read  to  the  Section,  and  blaming  the  medical  men 
perhaps  in  stronger  terms.  To  that  communication  there  came  the 
reply  that  Mr.  Cross  would  consider  the  matter.  Since  that  time  he  had 
given  Mr.  Cross  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  the  question  before  the 
Congress.  If  that  statement  was  wrong,  at  least  he  had  made  it  openly, 
and  it  had  not  been  contradicted.  Whatever  the  position  of  the  three 
medical  men  concerned,  his  contention  he  adhered  to,  that  either  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  structural  arrangements  of  the  prison  or  else 
they  did  not  make  an  examination  at  all.  He  was  not  sorry  that  the 
statement  he  had  made  was  received  with  incredulity,  because  that 
would  bring  them  face  to  face  with  the  facts,  and  the  truth,  must  come 
out.  His  remarks  respecting  the  convict  prisons  had  been  challenged, 
but  they  were  justified  by  the  antecedents  of  those  prisons,  which  were 
not  creditable.  There  were  reports,  to  which  he  could  refer,  condemn- 
ing the  practices  followed  in  convict  prisons.  For  example,  there  was 
the  book  entitled  '  Five  Tears'  Penal  Servitude,  by  a  Convict,'  where 
the  writer,  giving  his  own  experiences,  stated  that,  at  Millbank,  female 
prisoners  were  at  one  time  kept  in  association;  but  this  was  now 
rectified.  Another  glaring  abuse  still  existed,  that  men  under  obser- 
vation for  lunacy  were  allowed  to  continue  in  that  prison  where 
there  was  no  proper  place  to  keep  them.  With  reference  to  the 
prisons  in  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  instead  of  closing  some  of  them, 
Mr.  Cross  had  adopted  the  bold  course  of  saying :  '  I  will  waste  no 
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time  in  putting  these  little  matters  to  rights ;  and,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  the  whole  into  their  control.'  Mr.  Cross,  in  not  appoint- 
ing a  Royal  Commission  when  requested,  had  committed  a  great  mistake, 
for  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  decide  a  most  important  matter  which 
no  single  individual  ought  to  determine.  Mr.  Herbert  Safford's  remark 
that  *  Black  Marias '  were  now  seen  passing  through  the  streets  of 
London  more  than  formerly  was  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  New- 
ington  Prison,  which  was  near,  had  been  done  away  with,  and  prisoners 
had  now  to  be  taken  to  Wandsworth,  which  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  court.  One  magistrate  complained  that,  since  certain  prisons  had 
been  closed  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  the  prisoners  to  the  courts 
in  proper  time.  The  locomotion  of  prisoners,  Mr.  Cross  had  said,  was 
only  a  question  of  *  Bradshaw ; '  but  it  was  more,  for  it  involved  risk, 
time,  and  attendance,  and  these  must  be  placed  in  the  balance  against 
the  closing  of  so  many  prisons.  As  to  county  prisons  Mr.  Cross  had 
closed  an  excessive  number  of  them. 

Colonel  Ratcliff  (Birmingham)  said  his  experience  differed  from 
that  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  He  believed  that  when  the  Act  came  fully  into 
operation  it  would  give  a  uniformity  of  discipline,  which  would  be  of 
wonderful  advantage  both  to  the  prisoners  and  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  Leigh  Clare  :  With  respect  to  the  Prisons  Act,  he  wished 
to  explain  that,  although  some  members  of  the  Association  who  were 
present  at  that  discussion  might  think  that  the  Salford  Visiting  Com- 
mittee were  opposed  to  the  Act  and  wished  for  its  repeal,  yet  the  fact 
wsb  that  that  committee  took  up  the  working  out  of  die  Act  when  the 
late  visiting  justices,  with  one  exception  (Mr.  T.  Dickins),  refused  to 
do  so.  Therefore,  the  action  of  the  committee  was  rather  that  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Act  than  declining  to  put  it  in  operation.  As  to  the  danger 
of  employing  prison  labour  in  supplying  prison  wants,  such  a  system, 
unless  limited  in  extent,  would  prevent  such  articles  as  were  required 
from  being  manufactured  outside,  and  it  would  never  be  known  whether 
they  would  be  produced  cheaply  or  produced  well. 


BAIL  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES. 

May  the  Practice  of  Admitting  to  Bail  upon  Criminal  Charges, 
and  taking  Recognizances  for  future  Judgment  and  good 
Behaviour  in  lieu  of  Punishment  upon  first  Convictions,  be 
advantageously  extended  f  By  Edwabd  W.  Cox,  Serjeant- 
at-Law. 

ADMISSION  to  bail  of  persons  charged  with  indictable 
offences  is  a  practice  that  needs  no  commendation.  It 
will  be  universally  approved,  provided  only  that  all  requisite 
precautions  are  taken  against  abuse  of  it  by  facilitating  the 
escape  of  criminals  from  punishment 

Obviously,  no  law  could  prescribe  the  particular  cases  in 
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-which  discharge  on  bail  should  be  allowed,  for  no  Legislature 
could  anticipate  the  character  of  individual  crimes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  persons  accused  of  them  may  be  left  at  large  with, 
security  against  evasion,  or  even  with  safety  to  the  public 
The  application  of  the  principle  of  bail  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrate,  basing  his  judgment  partly  upon  the 


crime  with  which  he  is  charged.  If  a  man  can  find  persons  of 
sufficient  means  to  become  his  bail,  it  may  be  reasonably 
assumed  that  his  past  character,  at  all  events,  has  not  been  very 
bad.  But  this  must  be  accepted  with  some  provisoes.  Ia 
application  of  it,  caution  must  be  employed  to  be  assured  that 
the  person  charged  is  not  of  ability  to  purchase  bail  by  deposit 
of  the  amount  or  by  other  indemnity  given  to  the  sureties,  and 
therefore  the  amount  for  which  bail  is  required  should  always- 
be  proportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  person  charged  to  pur- 
chase escape  from  justice  by  this  contrivance.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  crime, 
if  it  be, one  involving  such  a  serious  punishment  that  a  large 
payment  would  probably  be  made  for  an  escape.  The  social 
position  of  the  defendant  is  also  a  matter  of  moment,  for  that 
which  would  be  a  light  punishment  to  a  man  in  one  condition 
of  life  would  be  formidable  to  a  man  in  other  conditions. 
Magistrates  therefore  rightly  use  much  caution  in  admitting 
to  bail,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  recommend 
any  less  care  and  caution,  but  rather  more  care,  should  they 
adopt  the  more  liberal  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  them. 
The  time  of  detention  before  trial  does  not  appear  to  receive 
the  consideration  it  deserves  by  judges,  or  magistrates,  or  the 
public  as  represented  by  the  press.  Criticisms  are  dogmatically 
passed  upon  judges  as  to  punishments  that  follow  conviction. 
— criticisms  for  the  most  part  based  on  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  entire  ignorance  of  the  antecedents  of 
the  convict.  But  we  seldom  find  a  voice  raised  in  deprecation 
of  that  imprisonment  prior  to  trial,  which,  although  not  so- 
called,  is  redly  an  additional  punishment.  It  is  true  that  this 
detention  in  a  prison  is  not  accompanied  by  hard  labour  and 
some  other  disagreeable  attendants  upon  convict  discipline. 
But  imprisonment  is  pain  to  all  subjected  to  it,  and  torture  to 
many.  The  time  of  detention  before  trial  is  therefore  more  or 
less  of  punishment  It  aggravates  the  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  guilty,  and  to  that  extent  is  an  injustice. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  wrong  it  inflicts  upon  the 
innocent?  What  can  compensate  them  for  a  punishment  which, 
they  have  not  deserved  ? 


character  of  the  accused 


nature  of  the 
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I  have  no  wish  to  pander  to  the  silly  sentimentalism  in 
which  maudlin  scribblers  delight  to  indulge  by  representing 
this  injustice  to  the  innocent  as  being  very  frequent.  The  fact 
is,  that  very  few  really  innocent  persons  are  ever  committed 
for  trial.  Acquittal  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  innocence. 
Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  acquittals  are  of  the  really  guilty, 
against  whom  there  is  a  lack  of  that  conclusive  proof  which 
our  law  requires — not,  be  it  observed,  out  of  any  tenderness  for 
those  criminals  who  escape,  but  for  the  security  of  the  com- 
munity. However  satisfied  judge  and  jury  may  be  of  a  prisoner's 
guilt,  they  rightly  hold  themselves  bound  to  acquit  him  if  the 
evidence  fails  to  prove  his  guilt  The  jury  are  sworn  to  give  a 
verdict '  according  to  the  evidence.'  In  such  cases  (and  they 
are  about  one  in  five  of  the  prosecutions)  it  would  be  idle  to 
affect  sympathy  for  the  previous  imprisonment  In  the  vast 
majority  of  them  it  has  been  richly  deserved. 

But  that  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  is  the  irregu- 
larity of  this  preliminary  punishment  In  this  it  is  unjust  to 
all.  Only  two  years  ago  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  eight  months  abiding  his  trial,  for  an  offence  the 
penalty  of  which  was  a  lesser  term.  Against  this  grievous 
wrong  I  had  energetically  protested  for  twenty  years  in  the 
legal  journal  of  which  I  was  the  editor ;  but  that  protest  found 
no  echo  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  wrong  lingered  until  Mr. 
Cross,1  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  energy  in  reform  of  the 
abuses  within  the  cognizance  of  the  office  he  so  ably  fills,  took 
up  the  question  and  redressed  much  of  the  wrong  by  insisting 
upon  a  more  frequent  gaol  delivery.  The  term  of  imprison- 
ment prior  to  trial  has  been  by  law  reduced  to  three  months 
at  the  utmost  But  although  the  limit  of  possible  injustice 
has  been  thus  restricted,  there  still  remains  within  that  limit  a 
curious  anomaly  of  what  is  practical  punishment,  quite  apart 
from  the  degree  of  criminality  to  which  it  is  apportioned. 

In  Middlesex,  the  great  majority  of  criminals  are  tried 
fortnightly  at  the  sessions,  and  the  remainder  at  intervals  of 
six  weelfs  only  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  But  in  the 
provinces  it  is  otherwise.  Some  counties,  indeed,  hold  an  in- 
termediate session.  But  in  the  majority  of  counties,  and  in 
all  the  boroughs  (with  th$  exception,  I  believe,  of  Liverpool), 
the  sessions  being  held  quarterly,  all  assize  prisoners  are  sub- 
ject to  be  kept  in  prison  for  three  months,  should  their  com- 
mittal occur  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  prior  Court. 

Thus  we  have  the  curious  consequence  that  the  amount  of 

1  The  Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department. 
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punishment,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  depends  upon  the  time 
and  place  at  which  a  crime  is  committed.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  frame  any  scheme  that  would  remove  this  source  of 
injustice,  save  by  assimilating  all  the  Criminal  Courts  in  the 
country  to  those  of  the  metropolis,  and  requiring  them  to  hold 
their  sittings  at  intervals  not  exceeding  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
This  would  be  obviously  impracticable,  although  some  approach 
to  it  might  be  made  by  requiring  an  intermediate  session  to 
be  holden  in  all  boroughs  having  a  Recorder,  who  should  try 
also  all  the  sessions  prisoners  of  the  county.  This  would  be  a 
great  improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 

But  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  an- 
other partial  remedy,  which  has  other  claims  of  its  own  to 
adoption.  I  refer  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  practice 
of  admitting  prisoners  to  bail  while  awaiting  trial.  It  will 
probably  be  agreed  that  this  would  be  desirable  if  it  can  be 
safely  done,  and  '  safely '  means  securing  the  surrender  of  the 
defendant  to  take  his  tnaL  This  is,  indeed,  the  only  question, 
and  experience  alone  can  answer  it  At  each  Middlesex  Ses- 
sions there  is  about  an  average  of  twelve  persons  who  have 
been  admitted  to  bail.  We  hold  twenty-four  sessions  in  the 
year.  I  have  presided  at  these  sessions  for  fourteen  years,  so 
that  at  least  four  thousand  persons  have  been  sent  to  us  upon 
bail  for  trial  during  that  period.  How  many  of  them  have 
failed  to  surrender — that  is  to  say,  have  used  the  opportunity 
which  release  on  bail  has  provided  for  them  to  escape  justice  ? 
J  can  recall  but  four  cases.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  found 
upon  reflection.  What  does  failure  to  appear  involve  ?  Per- 
petual banishment.  It  is  not  a  condonation  of  the  offence. 
At  any  time  thereafter  the  offender  may  be  taken  and  tried. 
To  escape  effectually  he  must  become  an  outlaw  for  life.  Such 
a  punishment  is  harder  to  bear  than  a  prison,  or  even  than 
penal  servitude.  But  take  it  that  he  does  thus  escape,  is  society 
a  sufferer  by  it?  On  the  contrary,  it  may  rather  congratulate 
itself  that  it  is  rid  of  a  rascal. 

The  direct  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  bail 
would  be  the  abolition  of  the  injustice  unavoidable  with  impri- 
sonment before  trial  The  public  would  reap  a  secondary 
advantage  in  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  cost  of  prisons  and 
prisoners. 

Accident  has  given  to  me  a  larger  experience  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  criminal  law  than  any  living  judge,  and  that 
experience  is  wholly  in  favour  of  more  extensive  bail  before 
trial.  I  have  found  it  successful  where  it  would  seem  the  least 
likely  to  succeed — in  a  great  metropolis  where  escape  is  easily 
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contrived,  and  fraud  by  false  bail  difficult  to  detect  I  have 
discovered  but  one  ill  result,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
I  find  that  prisoners  on  bail  are  skilful  in  getting  up  alibis.  If 
not  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  the  crime,  land  friends  are 
sure  to  be  found  willing  to  swear  that  at  the  time  in  question 
the  prisoner  was  with  them  elsewhere,  and  such  defences,  easily 
concocted,  are  defeated  with  difficulty.  So  also  witnesses  to 
character  are  found  by  them  in  suspicious  abundance.  But 
these  are  trifling  evils  compared  with  the  great  good  that  would 
Tesult  from  more  extensive  bail. 

Magistrates  must,  however,  exercise  caution  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  bail,  to  be  assured  that  the  latter  are  substantial. 
The  amount  is  of  less  consequence  than  respectability,  for  the 
character  of  his  bail  is  to  some  extent  a  voucher  for  the  character 
of  the  defendant.  And  it  should  never  be  accepted  where  there 
has  been  a  prior  conviction  for  a  similar  offence. 

There  is  one  other  form  of  bail  which  I  am  desirous  ear- 
nestly to  commend.  It  is,  after  conviction  and  in  lieu  of 
punishment,  to  admit  the  prisoner  to  bail  on  recognizances  to 
come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon.  I  have  in  practice 
found  this  to  be  excellent  treatment.  It  is  not  a  discharge, 
but  a  suspension  of  punishment.  It  is  the  strongest  possible 
incitement  to  good  behaviour,  for  it  is  the  strongest  hold  that 
can  be  put  upon  an  offender.  In  practice  it  has  worked  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  I  cannot  say  in  how  many  cases  I  have 
adopted  this  course  with  first  offenders,  with  young  persons, 
with  persons  of  past  good  character,  and  in  mitigating  circum- 
stances. I  have  preserved  no  record  of  the  number,  but  they 
must  now  be  counted  by  hundreds.  What  has  been  the  prac- 
tical result?  It  has  been  necessary  afterwards  to  call  up  for 
judgment  three  only — this  means  that  only  three  have  been,  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  police,  guilty  of  subsequent  offences. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  is  the  exercise  of  mercy  in  its  best 
form,  and  I  cannot  too  earnestly  commend  it  to  judges  and 
magistrates  who  administer  the  criminal  law. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Herbert  Safford  (London)  said  his  own  experience  in  the 
Metropolis  very  much  confirmed  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox's  remarks.  He  had 
noticed  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  a  great  change  had  come 
over  the  course  of  crime  in  this  country.  It  was  once  a  common 
occurrence  to  have  as  many  as  from  four  to  seven  young  pickpockets 
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brought  before  the  magistrates  daily,  occasionally  a  trainer  of  thieves, 
besides  burglars,  highway  robbers,  and  persons  charged  with  assaults 
on  females.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  days  frauds  were  unfrequent. 
At  the  present  day,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  have  a  child  brought  in 
for  picking  pockets,  although  the  average  number  of  charges  of 
various  kinds  was  from  thirty  to  forty  a  day.  Nor  was  it  within  his 
recollection  that,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  a  single  trainer  of 
young  thieves  had  been  either  charged  with,  or  suspected  of,  such  an 
offence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  evidence  of  more  extensive 
systems  of  fraud.  It  was  a  trade  pursued  by  organised  gangs  through- 
out the  land.  Crime  of  that  character  had  about  it  a  progressive 
power  and  intelligence  which  taxed  all  the  energies  of  the  police. 
The  police  were  conservative,  and  made  little  attempt  to  keep  up 
with  the  times  in  regard  to  crimes  of  the  nature  he  had  indicated. 
With  reference  to  bail,  while  he  agreed  that  it  would  be  invaluable 
in  ordinary  cases,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  advisable  in  cases  of 
fraud,  which  involved  so  large  a  circle  of  confederates  that  you  could 
hardly  tell  where  1  long  firms '  began  or  ended.  The  money  would 
simply  be  paid  down  into  court,  and  the  offender  would  escape. 
Therefore,  bail  in  such  cases  must  be  accepted  with  a  certain  amount 
of  limitation.  He  concurred  in  the  remark  that,  for  first  offences 
bail  was  invaluable,  and  also  where  people  were  simply  held  on 
their  own  recognizances.  The  advantage  of  recognisances  in  such 
cases  as  annoyance  amongst  neighbours,  and  assaults,  was  that,  where 
the  persons  were  respectable,  bail  was  soon  got,  and  the  opinion  of 
their  neighbours  was  tested  as  to  them.  The  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  the  last  session  would  materially  enlarge  the  disposition  of 
magistrates  to  grant  bail.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  which  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox  had  mentioned  as  surrendering  at  the  sessions,  he  could 
not  confirm  that  statement  by  his  own  experience.  About  one-seventh 
of  the  prisoners  appearing  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  were  admitted  to 
bail,  and  they  no  doubt  surrendered ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  bail  was  accepted  only  in  those  cases  where  doubt  existed  as  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  Bail  was  not  accepted  where 
the  evidence  pointed  clearly  to  the  prisoner's  guilt.  Therefore,  only 
the  people  who  had  some  probability  of  getting  off  were  admitted  to 
bail.  It  was  a  question  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  accompany  police  supervision  with  bail 
—either  personal  recognizances  or  sureties.  After  conviction  the 
magistrate  might  say  to  the  prisoner, 4  I  will  take  your  own  recogni- 
zances, or  a  bail  of  5/.,  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months ;  but  besides 
that,  the  police  will  be  instructed  to  keep  an  eye  on  you.'  The  police 
system  was  capable  of  improvement  in  another  respect.  The  Police 
Uazette  at  present  was  merely  a  list  of  offenders  who  were  *  wanted.' 
Having  regard  to  the  large  frauds  which  were  going  on  in  the  present 
day,  the  Gazette  ought  to  contain  reports,  from  different  parts  of  the 
Metropolis,  as  to  the  class  of  offenders  who  were  carrying  on  fraudulent 
transactions,  also  as  to  prisoners  under  remand,  and  stating  particu- 
larly what  they  were.  The  result  would  be  that  large  frauds  might 
be  traced  throughout  England ;  and  thus  it  would  be  known  that  in 
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London  men  were  in  custody  for  swindling  who  were  supposed  to  be 
mixed  up  with  a  similar  fraud  in  Manchester.  A  little  more  boldness  also 
was  required  on  the  part  of  the  police  authorities.  There  were  loan 
and  other  societies  which  were  fraudulent  in  their  transactions.  The 
London  loan  societies  advertised  in  the  Manchester  papers,  and  the 
Manchester  people  probably  lost  their  money  in  that  way.  A  list  of 
the  societies  known  to  be  fraudulent  ought  to  be  published.  A  notice 
might  be  placed  outside  the  police  stations,  cautioning  the  public 
against  such  and  such  firms  that  were  suspect.  Possibly  there  would 
be  a  risk  of  a  charge  for  libel,  but  such  notices  might  be  authorised  by 
statute. 

Mr.  T.  Dickins  (Manchester)  observed  that  Serjeant  Cox  regarded 
detention  as  punishment;  but  he  thought  that  magistrates  ought  rather 
to  look  upon  it  as  unavoidable  in  serious  charges,  where  there  was  a 
primd  facie  case  against  the  prisoner,  who  was  detained  only  after  a 
preliminary  examination.  It  was  necessary  that  the  accused  should 
be  taken  care  of  until  the  charge  was  proved  good  or  bad  against 
him.  With  regard  to  the  separation  of  untried  prisoners  from  others, 
he  agreed  that  the  absence  of  such  a  provision  was  a  great  blot  upon 
the  prison  system.  The  pride  we  took  in  our  system  was  well-founded, 
because  other  countries  had  copied  what  was  good  in  it ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  this  question  of  separate  prisons  for  untried  defendants,  we  were 
behind  Continental  nations.  Paris  had  its  Maison  des  Detenus,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  prisoner  who  had  been  convicted.  It  was  well 
known  that  some  of  the  new  offenders  were  watched  most  vigilantly 
by  the  old  habitual  criminals,  who  used  them  for  their  own  nefarious 
purposes  as  soon  as  they  left  the  prisons  in  this  country.  That  of 
itself  was  a  strong  reason  in  favour  of  separate  places  of  detention 
for  untried  prisoners.  He  joined  in  commending  the  practice  of  ad- 
mitting a  prisoner,  after  a  first  conviction,  to  bail,  to  come  up  for 
judgment  when  called  upon,  and  was  glad  the  magistrates  possessed 
that  power.  With  regard  to  the  contention  that  bail  before  com- 
mittal ought  to  be  taken  more  frequently  than  it  was  at  present,  he 
felt  sure  that  Serjeant  Cox  must  have  found,  in  his  experience,  that  it 
was  essentially  necessary  in  most  cases  not  to  allow  a  prisoner  to  go 
out  upon  bail  before  committal,  or  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
finding  his  accomplices,  and  obtaining  false  witnesses  to  defeat  the  end 
of  justice.  Bail  before  committal  should,  at  any  rate,  be  granted  with 
great  caution.  After  committal  there  could  be  no  objection  to  good 
and  sufficient  bail,  which  would  bring  the  offender  before  the  court 
when  his  attendance  was  required. 

Colonel  Rjltclitf  (Birmingham)  wished  to  understand  whether 
it  was  proposed  to  give  bail,  in  the  first  instance,  at  petty  sessions,  or 
whether  this  should  be  extended  to  cases  at  quarter  sessions  ?  When 
cases  came  before  the  magistrates,  bail  was  rarely  refused  where  it 
was  really  needed  and  found  justifiable  to  grant.  As  he  understood, 
Serjeant  Cox  would  substitute,  for  punishment  by  the  magistrates,  bail 
to  be  given  for  future  good  conduct ;  but  was  it  not  necessary  to  classify 
cases?  There  was  a  wide  range  in  crime— there  were  minor  offences, 
and  grave  crimes.   In  many  instances,  the  granting  of  bail  would  be  a 
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great  advantage,  because  it  would  suit  those  cases  where  the  offenders 
had  been  tempted  to  commit  crime,  but  were  not  of  the  criminal  class. 
When  a  man  had  been  tinder  punishment  in  a  prison,  the  difficulty 
in  his  future  life  was  to  redeem  the  character  he  had  lost.  Therefore, 
it  was  far  better  to  give  him  another  chance  than  to  send  him  to  gaol. 
It  was  only  in  serious  cases  that  magistrates  refused  bail.  He  did  not 
know  whether  Serjeant  Cox  desired  that  the  test  of  the  future  conduct 
of  prisoners  should  be  extended,  and  that  the  magistrates  should  exercise 
their  discretion  whether  to  grant  bail  or  not  in  serious  cases. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Aspland  (Manchester)  observed  that  one  part  of  the  Paper 
touched  on  the  question  of  decreasing  the  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol 
by  allowing  them  out  on  bail,  where  this  could  reasonably  be  granted. 
From  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  he  was  convinced  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  inmates  of  local  gaols  ought  not  to  be  in  prison  at  all. 
On  one  occasion  he  went  through  the  books  of  the  Strangeways 
Gaol,  and  found  that  the  large  bulk  of  the  prisoners  were  in  for 
terms  of  a  fortnight  only,  and  some  for  seven  days,  which  frequently 
meant' but  three  or  four  days.  To  send  a  man  to  prison  for  so  short 
a  time  seemed  an  absurdity.  Because  a  man  was  unable  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  shillings,  he  was  at  once  put  in  prison  for  a  week.  That 
was  to  be  regretted,  because,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  the  fines 
could  be  collected  with  little  or  no  difficulty  from  the  employers  of  the 
persons  who  had  offended  against  the  law.  But  such  a  course  could 
not  be  adopted  without  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion worthy  of  consideration,  whether  bail  in  many  cases  might  not 
be  accepted  with  advantage,  instead  of  putting  the  offenders  in  prison. 
He  had  known  many  instances  in  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  Salford 
Hundred,  where  first  offenders  had  been  allowed  to  go  out  on  their 
own  recognizances.  Of  course  the  magistrates  had  not  been  able  to 
do  that  at  petty  sessions.  With  regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  course 
of  crime,  to  which  Mr.  Safford  had  alluded,  no  doubt  that  was,  in  a 
great  degree,  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Reformatories  and  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  which  nipped  crime  in  the  bud.  But  at  the  same  time, 
he  thought  the  great  increase  in  the  crime  of  fraud  was  more  appa- 
rent than  real.  Very  much  depended  upon  the  action  of  the  police, 
whether  these  offences  came  into  the  statistics  or  not  Although,  at  the 
present  time,  statistics  generally  showed  a  decrease  of  crime  during  the 
past  eighteen  months,  his  own  belief  was  that  they  were  inaccurate  and 
that  crime  had  not  decreased  at  all.  Statistics  were  not  always  reliable  : 
they  depended  so  much  upon  the  great  facilities  offered  to  complainants, 
and  also  upon  ,the  activity  of  the  police. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings)  said  that  the  whole  subject 
was  well  summarised  in  the  Paper  read  by  Serjeant  Cox.  The  question 
was  really  the  outgrowth  of  the  principle,  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  prison  discipline  and  the  administration  of  law  in  this  country, 
namely,  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  various  classes  of  prisoners, 
and  consequently  making  differences  in  their  treatment.  In  old  days, 
and  even  down  to  no  very  distant  period,  it  was  the  habit  in  our  gaols 
to  put  all  prisoners  together.  If  gentlemen  would  read  the  reports 
which  John  Howard  wrote  in  his  immortal  work,  of  the  condition  of 
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the  various  prisons  throughout  England,  they  would  find  that  he  spoke 
of  a  '  day-room  *  in  every  prison  he  visited.  That  was  the  one  large 
room  where  all  the  prisoners,  whether  convicted  or  kept  for  long  terms, 
or  even  sentenced  to  death,  lived  together.  There  was  no  idea  in  those 
old  days  of  any  separate  cell.  So  long  as  persons  were  huddled  together 
tin  one  common  room,  with  no  chance  of  escape,  that  was  all  the  law 
►cared  for.  Even  within  living  memory,  when  the  prison  of  Worcester 
was  in  the  castle,  all  the  prisoners  lived  together  in  a  day-room ;  and 
the  only  difference  made  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  death, 
was  that  he  was  chained  to  a  staple  in  the  wall,  the  chain  being 
ffastened  with  a  padlock.  At  the  end  of  the  room  there  was  a  bar  or 
-counter,  where  the  daughter  of  the  governor  sold  spirits  or  other 
refreshment  to  the  prisoners.  Within  the  living  memory  of  an  old 
magistrate  this  remarkable  circumstance  happened.  A  very  good- 
looking  young  man  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  for  horse- 
stealing. He  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  chained  to  the  wall  in  the 
way  already  described.  The  daughter  of  the  governor  fell  in  love  with 
ihim,  and  one  night  when  her  father  was  in  bed  and  everything  quiet, 
-she,  taking  the  keys  of  the  prison,  came  down,  went  into  the  room, 
unlocked  the  padlock  which  fastened  the  chain,  and  went  off  with  the 
prisoner,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  fugitives.  That  was  the 
circumstance  which  originally  led  to  a  reform  in  the  way  of  dis- 
posing of  criminals  in  the  prison  of  Worcester.  These  stories  had  a 
strange  sound ;  but  still  something  not  unlike  the  same  state  of  things 
prevailed  in  other  civilised  countries.  In  Canada,  for  instance,  a  few 
years  ago,  when  visiting  the  prison  at  Quebec,  he  saw  a  day-room  for 
*the  men  and  a  day-room  for  the  women,  in  which  the  prisoners  lived 
in  common.  A  series  of  cells  opened  out  of  the  men's  day-room,  and 
in  these  cells,  in  which  there  was  no  direct  means  of  ventilation,  and  the 
sanitary  arrangements  were  very  imperfect,  the  prisoners  slept  separately 
-at  night.  When  a  man  was  sentenced  to  death  he  was  locked  up  in 
one  of  the  cells  by  himself.  There  was  a  very  evil  custom  prevalent, 
not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  probably 
owing  to  the  migratory  character  of  the  population ;  when  a  prisoner  was 
committed  for  a  serious  offence,  not  only  was  he  sent  to  prison,  but 
likewise  all  the  witnesses  who  were  to  give  evidence  against  him.  They 
were  all  detained  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  safe  until  the  trial 
came  on.  When  he  visited  the  Quebec  prison,  he  found  in  the  day- 
room  a  respectable  well-dressed  young  woman  sitting  near  a  window  as 
for  apart  as  she  could  from  the  other  occupants  of  the  room.  Struck 
with  her  appearance,  he  asked  her  what  she  was  in  prison  for.  She  said : 
1 1  am  an  Englishwoman,  and  I  came  over  here  to  see  my  brother  settled 
in  Canada.  I  returned  to  Quebec  to  get  into  the  steamer,  and  on  the 
evening  before  the  vessel  sailed,  I,  without  any  intention  on  my  part, 
happened  to  be  a  witness  of  a  murder.'  This  young  English  person, 
being  a  witness  of  the  murder,  was  sent  to  prison  to  be  kept  there,  until 
the  trial  came  on,  in  association  with  infamous  characters.  He  ascertained 
that  the  trial  would  not  come  on  for  some  time,  and  went  to  the  Lord 
-Chief  Justice  of  Canada,  to  whom  he  represented  what  he  felt  as  an 
Englishman.   He  said  if  this  countrywoman  of  his  were  released,  he 
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-would  be  willing  to  enter  into  recognizances,  or  obtain  them  from  more 
than  one  substantial  householder  in  Quebec.  The  result  was  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  consented  to  release  the  witness,  as  a  rare  and  excep- 
tional favour.  He  had  mentioned  this  case  to  show  that  our  old  ideas 
of  herding  people  together,  however  innocent,  in  a  prison,  with  others 
of  the  most  vile  character,  were  really  prevalent  at  the  present  day  in 
flome  civilised  countries.  Lord  Dufferin  had  been  so  struck  by  this 
incident  that  he  had  mentioned  it  to  the  Minister  at  Canada,  who 
promised  that  representations  should  be  made  to  the  Judges  for  the 
•discontinuance  of  the  custom.  But  in  the  United  States,  though,  when 
he  stated  it  at  the  Norwich  meeting  in  1873,  the  fact  was  denied,  as  all 
«uch  facts  are  at  first,  the  same  objectionable  practice  prevailed  to  a 
large  extent,  for  the  prisons  of  New  York  were  full  of  witnesses  for 
trials  that  were  coming  on.  The  law  began  at  first  with  putting  every- 
body into  prison,  and  assuming  that  it  was  right  that,  whether  guilty 
or  not  guilty,  all  should  be  placed  in  prison  together.  Through  the 
•exertions  of  John  Howard,  we  came  to  believe  that  we  ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  mitigate  such  hardships.  Now,  we  had  a  regular  separate 
system,  according  to  which  prisoners  were  kept,  as  much  as  possible, 
•each  in  his  own  cell ;  and  we  were  now  coming  to  the  belief  that  to 
•send  a  man  to  prison  unless  we  were  obliged  to  do  so  was  an  evil. 
Therefore  the  system  of  bail  should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible.  The 
•question  had  been  asked,  whether  Serjeant  Cox  would  recommend  the 
extension  by  legislative  enactment  ?  There  was  no  need  of  legislation,  as 
justices  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  the  power  of  bailing 
for  indictable  offences.  It  was  true  that,  in  many  cases,  they  felt  it 
necessary  to  refuse  bail ;  but  Serjeant  Cox  had  said  he  advised  them 
to  consider  whether  they  might  not,  without  damage  to  the  public, 
extend  the  practice  of  granting  bail  to  a  very  considerable  number  of 
oases  in  which  they  had  not  hitherto  granted  it.  When  a  prisoner 
-did  not  answer  to  his  bail,  they  might  quote  the  old  authority  of  Justice 
Dogberry,  and  say, i  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him  go  .  . 
-and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave.'  But  as  a  rule  they  did  answer 
to  the  bail.  Supposing  a  man  were  innocent,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  greater  justice  which  would  be  done  by  abstaining  from 
forcing  him  into  prison  before  his  trial.  If  guilty,  the  court  that 
sentenced  him  took  care  to  apportion  the  sentence  with  a  recollection 
of  the  met  that,  up  to  the  time  of  his  conviction,  he  had  failed  to  incur 
any  punishment  in  the  way  of  imprisonment  With  regard  to  what 
was,  perhaps,  a  still  more  important  question,  namely,  how  far  you 
could  extend  the  principle  of  taking  the  recognizances  of  those  who 
lave  been  convicted,  he  was  glad  to  say  that,  in  the  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion Act,  which  would  come  into  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1880,  there 
was  a  salutary  provision,  the  16th  Section,  which  would  enable 
justices  sitting  in  petty  sessions  to  exercise  their  own  discretion,  and 
instead  of  inflicting  punishment  for  an  offence,  to  say  to  the  person 
convicted,  *  We  will  not  send  you  to  prison,  we  wiil  not  even  fine  you ; 
but  we  shall  require  you  to  enter  into  recognizances  for  your  future 
good  behaviour.'  Hitherto,  the  want  of  such  a  power  had  been  one  of 
the  shortcomings  of  our  criminal  law.    The  one  question  which  the 
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Association  should  keep  in  the  view  of  the  magistrates  and  the  public- 
was,  whether  there  were  not  a  great  number  of  cases  coming  before  the 
courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  which  that  was  the  wisest  course 
to  follow.  The  necessarily  small  nature  of  most  of  the  offences  com- 
mitted by  prisoners  charged  before  such  courts,  made  it  most  desirable  to- 
consider  whether  imprisonment  in  nearly  all  those  cases  was  not  a  mis- 
take ;  a  mistake,  not  because  the  punishment  inflicted  might  be  greater 
than  the  offence  deserved,  but  because  unquestionably  it  had  such  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  self-respect  of  the  man  himself,  to  bring  him  in 
connection  with  dangerous  characters,  and  to  make  it  only  too  probable 
that,  instead  of  stopping  short  at  his  first  offence,  he  would  go  on  ta 
commit  others.  One  of  the  great  principles  laid  down  by  Beccaria,  a&- 
at  the  bottom  of  humane  'administration  of  criminal  law,  was  that  you 
must  inflict  no  more  pain  or  punishment  than  was  necessary  for  the  end 
that  justice  had  in  view,  namely,  the  prevention  of  future  offences.  If 
it  were  found  that  exacting  recognizances  of  persons  convicted  of  small 
offences  at  petty  sessions  was  sufficient  to  prevent  them  offending  in 
future,  then  any  imprisonment  would  be  excessive  and  oppressive, 
besides  being  impolitic.  He,  therefore,  hoped  the  16th  Section  of  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  would  be  largely  availed  of.  Before  sitting 
down,  he  should  like  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act,  that  when  that  measure  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Herbert  Safford,  acting  as  honorary  secretary  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  consider  the 
Bill,  brought  a  great  deal  of  exertion  to  bear  upon  the  measure,  and 
had  rendered  most  valuable  services  thereby. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  in  reply,  said :  — The  principle  which  had' 
always  guided  him  was  that  you  should  never  imprison  a  man  unless 
it  were  necessary.  The  first  duty  was  to  try  to  prevent  a  man  getting 
inside  a  gaol.  Everybody  remembered  in  his  childhood  with  what  awe 
he  looked  at  a  gaol.  Young  persons  looked  at  it,  from  the  outside,  as 
being  the  most  terrible  place  in  the  world.  He  was  afraid  that  expe- 
rience showed  that  it  was  not  half  so  dreadful  as  it  looked,  and  it  was 
not  feared  so  much.  Therefore  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he 
was  able  to  work  out  gradually  the  desire  he  always  had  of  keeping 
offenders,  as  long  as  possible,  from  the  gaol.  He  began  tentatively.  It 
was  a  novelty,  and  the  example  was  followed  slightly  by  some  of  the 
judges.  It  had,  however,  worked  so  well  that  he  extended  it  at  every 
session,  and  a  sessions  never  passed  without  his  discharging  eight  or 
ten  persons  in  the  way  he  had  explained.  He  had  made  the  plan 
known,  and  the  practical  effect  was  that  it  had  been  adopted  elsewhere. 
When  the  new  Act  came  into  operation  he  hoped  it  would  be  attended 
with  immense  advantage.  He  agreed  that  there  were  a  greater  number 
of  persons  in  gaol  than  ought  to  be,  but  the  new  Act  was  intended  to 
avoid  that  difficulty.  There  was  but  one  clause  of  the  Act  about 
which  he  felt  some  doubt  He  referred  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  in 
larceny,  embezzlement,  and  other  crimes  of  that  class,  which  he  ob- 
served had  been  extended  from  bs.  to  40s.  But,  although  the  juris- 
diction had  thus  been  increased  eightfold,  the  power  of  punishment, 
strange  to  say,  had  been  diminished  one  half — viz.,  from  six  months* 
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imprisonment  to  three  months'.  That  redaction  was  to  be  regretted, 
because  there  were  many  cases  in  which  three  months*  imprisonment 
would  not  be  sufficient  punishment.  The  practical  effect  of  this  redac- 
tion would  be  that  magistrates  would  feel  obliged  to  send  to  sessions  a 
.great  many  cases  under  the  old  law  for  which  three  months  would  be 
utterly  inadequate. 

Colonel  Ratcliff  (Birmingham)  said :  —  The  late  Recorder  of 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  foremost  in  all  reformatory  work,  had 
tried  Serjeant  Cox's  experiment  at  quarter  sessions  on  several  occa- 
sions, the  result  being  that,  in  many  instances,  it  prevented  prisoners 
coming  up  again  before  the  Court,  because  they  felt  that  the  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  them  of  redeeming  their  character,  when  bail  had 
been  extended  to  them  in  lieu  of  imprisonment. 


The  Treatment  of  Habitual  Criminals.    By  Henry  Mat, 
Governor  of  the  General  Prison  for  Scotland  at  Perth. 

I PROPOSE  to  inquire  how  far  the  foregoing  scheme  1  is 
founded  on  a  right  appreciation  of  the  enect  produced  on 
the  mind  of  the  criminal  by  the  respective  actions  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  embodies  in  true  relative  proportion  all  the  qualities 
•essential  to  the  framing  of  a  code  of  prison  discipline.  In  con- 
ducting this  inquiry  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  keep  in  view 
Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill's  axiom,  that  'the  ultimate 
object  of  all  punishment  is  the  diminution  of  crime  to  the 
lowest  attainable  point,'  and  resolutely  to  reject  all  expedients 
which,  however  specious  at  first  sight,  are  found  on  investiga- 
tion not  to  conduce  thereto. 

In  various  epochs,  and  in  varying  proportions,  the  following 
ingredients  have  found  their  way  into  every  system  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  devised — retribution,  deterrence,  educa- 
tion, reformation,  and  incapacitation.  Save  in  so  far  as  its 
principle  still  influences  the  infliction  of  the  sentence,  the 
intensity  and  frequency  of  the  wrong  inflicted  on  the  indivi- 
dual or  the  community  forming  to  a  certain  extent  the  mea- 
sure of  the  punishment,  retribution  is  no  longer  deemed  of 
primary  importance,  though  the  impossibility  of  excluding  it 
from  any  system  in  which  the  other  four  are  represented  is 
hardly  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  evil.    The  others  are  still 

1  The  scheme  here  alluded  to  was  sketched  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Stockholm 
International  Prison  Congress  last  year,  and  advocates  a  succession  of  progressive 
stages,  each  to  be  gained  by  good  conduct  or  forfeited  by  bad,  in  which  restrictive 
severity  is  gradually  diminished  until  the  criminal's  powers  of  self-control  are 
sufficiently  developed  to  dispense  with  farther  external  aid  and  restraint ;  in  other 
words,  until  he  can  be  trusted  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  freedom,  which  then,  and 
not  till  then,  would  be  granted  to  him. 
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to  be  found,  though  in  different  proportions  and  estimation,  in 
the  two  systems,  the  'deterrent'  and  the  'reformatory,'  which 
still  assert  their  rival  claims  to  pre-eminence  in  every  civilised 
country,  and  afford  opportunities  for  observation  and  discus- 
sion, of  which  we  can  best  avail  ourselves  by  tracing  the  con- 
troversy between  them.  The  first  step  towards  estimating 
aright  their  respective  merits  and  demerits  is  an  accurate  defi- 
nition. Deterrence  can  mean  nothing  else  than  establishing 
so  complete  a  dread  in  the  prisoner,  and  those  cognisant  of  his- 
fate,  that  they  will  be  careful  to  avoid  doing  anything  which 
the  law  punishes  by  imprisonment.  Reformation  is  the  re- 
forming of  the  character  by  enforcing  regular  and  virtuous* 
habits,  and  bringing  to  bear  every  available  influence — not  by 
any  means  excluding  that  of  fear,  though  keeping  it  in  strict 
subordination  to  that  of  hope — for  the  suppression  of  vicious- 
instincts  and  the  development  of  worthier  aspirations. 

The  advocates  of  the  latter  say,  €  It  is  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  heal  your  wound  until  you  have  extracted  the 
poison ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  diminishing  crime  at  all  but 
t>y  making  men  better ! '  Their  opponents  reply,  *  We  respect 
your  aspirations ;  but,  this  being  impossible  except  in  isolated 
cases,  the  safety  of  the  community  demands  that  we  should 
suppress  that  which  we  cannot  cure.' 

Neither  system  can,  as  yet,  be  said  to  have  achieved  very 
successful  results.  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare  Charyb- 
dim.  The  Reformists  have  shrunk  from  necessary  merciful 
severity,  forgetting  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  especially 
when  in  a  depraved  state,  to  associate  kindness,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  power,  with  weak- 
ness. The  Deterrents  have  failed  to  see  the  necessity  of  re- 
laxing such  severity  when  it  has  done  its  work,  and  thus  im- 
paired the  value  of  the  submission  they  have  achieved  by 
allowing  it,  when  found  unavailing,  to  crystallise  into  a  sub- 
jection of  fear  and  hatred  to  a  power  ruthlessly  exerted,  but 
against  which  it  is  vain  to  strive:  such  a  state  of  mind  is 
dangerous  when  the  presiding  power  is  suddenly  withdrawn. 
In  order  to  steer  the  middle  course  let  us  analyse  each  system, 
find  out  where  it  fails  to  effect  what  is  claimed  for  it,  and  where 


To  begin  with  the  Deterrent  System.  Its  tenets  are : — 
Make  a  man  feel  to  the  utmost  the  severity,  the  irksomeness,. 
the  degradation  of  bis  punishment,  so  that  the  memory  of  what 
he  has  undergone  may  deter  him,  and  his  example  other 
would-be  malefactors,  from  doing  that  which  may  land  them 
within  a  prison's  walls,  whilst  the  deterrent  influence  will 
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spread  far  and  wide  and  strengthen  the  hitherto  honest  mem* 
bers  of  the  community  in  their  conviction  that  respect  for  the 
laws  is  the  best  policy. 

To  deal  with  the  last  class  first,  as  numerically  the  most 
important,  I  would  say  that  in  order  to  inspire  the  '  metus  ad 
omnes,'  you  already  have  a  far  more  reliable  agent  than  the 
'  poena  ad  paucos*  at  your  disposal.  Which  is  the  greater 
deterrent — the  vague  idea  of  the  solitary  cell,  the  plain  diet, 
the  uninviting  dress,  the  crank  and  the  fetters  ;  or  the  possibi- 
lity of  forfeiting  the  reputation  on  the  strength  of  which  a 
man  possesses  the  confidence,  affection,  and  sympathy  of  those 
whose  opinion  he  most  values  ?  By  the  unfallen,  the  existence 
of  the  former  is  in  no  wise  recognised  as  concerning  him, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  may  feel  pity  for  those  who  have  fallen 
under  temptations  from  which  he  believes  himself  happily 
exempt;  whilst  the  latter  enters  into  and  regulates  every 
action  of  his  life.  We  now  come  to  the  effect  which  the 
severities,  practised  on  a  criminal,  exert  on  his  sympathising; 
associates  who  are  at  large.  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  has  so  lucidly 
shown  why  scarcely  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.  M.P.,  on  February  20r 
1856,  that  I  am  sure  his  arguments  must  carry  conviction. 
The  chief  is  that  the  class  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit, 
of  the  gambler,  and  that  the  chance  of  detection  and  convic- 
tion appears  to  them  so  remote  and  uncertain  as  to  add  a. 
charm  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  perpetration  of  crime ; 
whilst,  the  sense  of  shame  having  become  inverted,  and  their 
fear  being  no  longer  of  losing  reputation  but  of  being  thought 
unskilful  in  that  line  of  rascality  which  they  may  have 
adopted,  they  are  stimulated  to  fresh  attempts  to  acquire 
credit  among  their  fellows  by  successful  evasion  of  the  law. 
But  supposing  it  were  otherwise,  does  not  even  the  lex  talionisy 
still  more  abstract  justice  (which  it  is  never  safe  to  set  aside 
in  favour  of  expediency),  demand  that  the  criminal  should 
suffer  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  penalty  he  has  incurred, 
irrespective  of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  others  ?  However 
effectual  it  may  have  been  in  rendering  little  Spartan  sprigs  of 
nobility  amenable  to  discipline  without  incurring  the  indignity 
of  the  rod  on  their  own  persons,  whipping  by  proxy  does  not 
commend  itself  to  one's  sense  of  the  requirements  of  undeviat- 
ing  justice. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  show  that  the  memory  of  what  he 
has  himself  undergone  is  a  no  more  reliable  deterrent  to  a. 
criminal  than  the  example  of  severities  practised  on  others,, 
and  that  the  present  system,  where  logically  carried  out  in  the 
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deterrent  spirit,  has  the  effect  of  rousing  all  the  antagonism  in 
his  nature,  and  turning  him  adrift  armed  for  a  future  con- 
flict with  die  law.  Here  again  Mr.  Hill's  arguments  come  in 
with  force:  the  memory  of  past  suffering  has  become  faint; 
the  temptation  is  placed  vividly  before  him ;  the  consequences 
are  remote  and  uncertain.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  has  been 
subjected  to  a  discipline  by  which  he  has  been  cut  off  from 
sympathy  and  other  kindly  influences.  All  this  would  be 
right  enough ;  nay !  anyone  introducing  any  mitigation  into 
the  mode  of  treating  criminals  (save  so  far  as  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  health)  would  be  wrong,  if  the  system  were 
really  as  effectual  as  it  claims  to  be. 

In  order  to  test  this  we  will  imagine  a  dialogue  with  a 
prison  governor,  who  consistently  acts  upon  the  Deterrent 
System.  You  ask :  €  What  percentage  of  your  worst  charac- 
ters are  reconvicted?'  He  would  probably  answer:  '  A  very 
small  percentage.'  You  continue:  c Have  you  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  majority  of  the  others  are  re  claimed?'  Would 
not  his  prompt  reply,  for  the  only  excuse  for  his  creed  is  dis- 
belief in  the  possibility  of  reformation,  be :  '  Good  gracious, 
no  ! '  Yet  one  more  question :  '  What  then  are  they  doing  ? 
Are  they  behaving  as  productive,  law-abiding  citizens  ? '  He 
can  only  reply  ;  '  Oh !  we  can't  say  that;  all  we  know  is  that 
they  don't  turn  up  again  in  prison ;  they  have  had  too  stern  a 
lesson  for  that ! '  Yes !  and  I  can  tell  them  what  that  lesson 
is,  and  what  effect  it  is  producing.  They  have  learnt  to 
believe  that  society  has,  from  selfish  and  vindictive  motives, 
subjected  them  to  cruelty  and  degradation  in  excess  of  what 
was  their  due,  and  that  they  owe  to  it  a  debt  of  revenge,  and 
therefore,  when  set  at  liberty,  carry  away  with  them  a 
cherished  hatred  of  their  fellow-man  and  the  laws  made  for  his 
protection.  At  the  same  time  in  the  convict  prison  there  have 
been  produced,  as  in  purer  and  more  brilliant  minds,  scintilla- 
tions of  ingenuity,  but  of  a  perverted  kind;  it  has  been  a 
college  to  them,  fitting  them  to  prey  more  voraciously  than 
ever  on  society,  yet  set  the  laws  at  defiance.  These  men 
are  graduates  in  crime;  they  plan,  instruct,  and  command. 
They  initiate  young  votaries  in  the  mysteries  of  crime ;  they 
poison  the  minds  of  the  innocent ;  they  pause  at  no  villany  to 
get  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  into  their  power  to  be  used  as 
a'catspaw;'  and  their  influence,  gradually  filtering  its  way 
upwards  through  the  various  grades  of  society,  is  as  a  volume 
of  sewage  discharged  into  a  brook,  fouling  most  the  water  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  but  infecting  the  whole  stream.  Their  cost, 
whilst  thus  employing  their  freedom,  is  probably  a  hundred  times 
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that  for  which  they  could  be  permanently  kept  in  prison,  and  a 
thousand  times  that  for  which  they  might  be  reformed  sufficiently 
to  spend  a  comparatively  useful  and  happy  life  under  a  certain 
amount  of  control,  if  they  could  never  be  fitted  to  run  alone. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  charged  with  exaggeration  in  attributing 
such  frightful  evils  to  the  logical  carrying  out  of  the  Deterrent 
System ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Fagins  and 
the  Artful  Dodgers,  and  the  police  can  trace,  through  many  a 
compulsory  seclusion,  the  careers  which  have  culminated  in 
such  utter  abandonment  of  every  restraint  on  vicious  instincts. 
But  the  more  kindly,  but  hardly  so  logical,  advocates  of  deter- 
rence, say,  '  What  we  aim  at  is,  the  maximum  of  deterrence 
with  a  minimum  of  suffering/  I  reply, '  But  the  maximum  of 
suffering  which  has  ever  yet  been  inflicted  has  hitherto  failed 
to  effect  its  object ;  how  then  can  you,  if  your  doctrine  be 
true,  afford  to  relax  ?  Whatever  success  you  may  have  achieved 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  consistency  in  carrying  out  your 
views/  But  even  in  cases  less  pronounced,  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  deterrence  be  as  desirable  as  people  seem  so 
universally  ready  to  concede.  If  members  of  a  community  are 
toeing  the  line  which  divides  fas  from  nefas  so  closely  that 
they  are  only  deterred  from  casting  in  their  lot  with  the  latter 
by  fear  of  punishment,  would  it  not  be  well,  both  for  them- 
selves and  their  fellows,  if  they  were  to  overbalance  themselves 
and  become  subject  to  a  strict  course  of  moral  and  industrial 
training,  if  this  could  be  done  without  exposing  them  to  in- 
jurious association  or  irretrievable  loss  of  reputation  ? 

Again,  supposing  that  a  system  could  be  devised  which 
would  in  time  thin  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  population,  and 
render  a  large  proportion  of  those  still  under  discipline  self- 
supporting,  what  would  be  necessary  yet  further  to  purify  the 
moral  tone  of  the  community  ?  Either  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  law  to  a  class  of  offences  at  present  outside  its  pale ;  or 
to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  its  terrors ;  so  that  the  idle 
and  dissolute  will  be  drawn  within  its  grasp,  to  their  own  great 
gain,  no  less  than  to  that  of  their  neighbours. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  same  minute  manner  to  analyse  the 
Reformatory  System  (as  relating  to  adults),  for  its  advocates, 
in  recent  years  \>eing  in  a  minority,  have  had  so  little  opportu- 
nity of  developing  it  by  successive  experiments,  and  have  been 
so  cramped  by  restrictions  in  carrying  their  views  into  practice, 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  point  out  in  which  respects  they  have 
failed  and  in  which  succeeded;  but  the  chief  complaint  against 
them  is  that  their  discipline  is  not  sufficiently  stringent  to  en- 
sure complete  submission,  and  that,  looking  to  achieve  their 
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object  by  encouragement  rather  than  by  fear,  they  are  drawn 
into  the  error  of  surrounding  those  under  their  charge  with 
comforts  and  advantages  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the* 
honest  poor,  render  their  lot  whilst  in  prison  superior  to  that 
to  which  they  could  attain  by  honest  means  after  they  became 
free,  and  constitute  a  very  unfair  tax  on  the  community. 

Some  may  imagine  that  reformation  was  tried  in  every  con* 
ceivable  form,  and  found  miserably  wanting,  at  Millbank ;  but 
the  annals  of  Millbank  furnish  little  evidence  for  or  against  the 
reformatory  system ;  for,  even  under  the  most  favourable  con* 
ditions  under  which  experiments  were  made — namely,  under 
the  governorship  of  the  able  and  indefatigable  Captain  Chap* 
man — they  were  pre-ordained  to  failure  through  outraging  some 
self-evident  rules  of  common  sense.  For  instance,  though  it  is 
true  that  '  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,'  it 
is  no  less  so  that  '  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  ' ;  which  I 
take  to  mean  that  however  many  may  combine  to  contrive,  the 
execution  should  be  entrusted  to  one  only,  whose  authority 
over  those  under  him,  and  responsibility  to  those  employing  him, 
should  be  supreme.  Captain  Chapman's  value  was  completely 
neutralised  by  the  habit  of  each  member  of  the  committee  per- 
petually running  in  to  carry  out  his  own  especial  ideas,  without 
reference  to  his  colleagues  or  to  the  governor,  as  their  subor- 
dinate, through  whom  all  orders  should  have  passed,  the  givers 
themselves  keeping  out  of  sight,  and  holding  him  responsible  for 
carrying  them  rigidly  into  effect.  Another  error  was  forgetting 
that  '  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,'  and  there- 
fore, a  fortiori,  intensify  bad  ones ;  the  recognition  of  which 
should  have  prohibited  indiscriminate  association,  and  rendered 
even  legitimately-earned  intercourse  subject  to  the  condition 
that  forfeiture  would  follow  immediately  on  the  abuse  of  it. 
And  yet  another  vital  mistake  was  made  in  impairing  the  self- 
respect  of  the  subordinate  officials,  and  their  influence  over  the 
prisoners,  by  instituting  a  system  of  underhand  espionage  over 
their  actions,  and  encouraging  the  prisoners  to  relate  or  invent 
tales  against  them ;  for  no  prison  officer  can  possibly  perform 
his  duties  with  the  fearless  zeal  which  they  demand,  if  he  be 
liable  to  be  judged  by  details  instead  of  by  results,  which  latter 
cannot  long  fail  to  give  a  discerning  governor  ah  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  value  and  reliability  of  each  member  of  his  staff. 

To  sum  up  our  investigation  of  the  two  conflicting  systems, 
the  '  Deterrent '  fails  in  its  purpose  through  endeavouring  to 
produce  permanent  results  by  means  which,  from  their  very 
nature,  cease  to  operate  when  their  pressure  is  withdrawn : 
the  €  Reformatory  '  has  never  yet  produced  the  results  of  which 
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it  is  capable,  partly  from  reluctance  to  use  the  sterner  measures- 
at  its  disposal,  and  partly  from  insufficient  foresight  in  acting 
upon  benevolent  impulse. 

If  my  theory  be  correct — that  habitual  crime  arises  from  the 
will  having  become  warped  and  twisted,  the  first  step  towards- 
reforming  a  man  is  to  subjugate  his  will,  and  for  this  the  deter- 
rent system,  as  a  whole,  is  admirably  adapted,  save  in  one  or 
two  points :  Severity  with  the  brutal,  sullen,  idle,  and  defiantr 
is  indispensable;  only,  in  inflicting  it,  avoid  degrading  a  man  in 
his  own  eyes  more  than  you  can  help,  and  always  hold  before 
him  the  prospect  of  improved  treatment  as  soon  as  justified  by 
worthier  conduct.  The  next  step  is  to  achieve  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  will ;  for  this,  ameliorate  the  man's  condition,, 
and,  whilst  holding  over  him  in  terrorem  the  certainty  of  retro- 
gression in  the  event  of  relapse,  you  also  offer  him,  as  the  reward 
of  working  with  you  for  his  own  reformation,  advancement  to- 
a  class  where,  with  the  exception  of  enforced  severance  from 
family  ties,  and  kindly  but  firm  control,  the  conditions  of  his 
life  would  be  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  honest  labourer's- 
The  third  step  is  to  restore  the  reclaimed  will  to  its  rightful 
owner,  and  to  support  him  whilst  he  is  regaining  the  use  of  it ; 
and  this  I  propose  to  do  as  sketched  in  my  plan  of  a  moral 
sanatorium.  Here  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing a  thousand  men,  surrounded  by  every  appliance  for  their 
industrial  and  moral  training,  at  a  gross  cost  of  £25  per  head, 
and,  sick  and  imbeciles  being  excluded,  realising  at  least  an 
equal  sum  for  their  labour,  whilst  weaning  them  from  the  sym- 
pathies and  associations  of  a  vicious  career,  and  cultivating 
tastes  and  aspirations  which  would  divest  the  coarser  tempta- 
tions awaiting  them  on  attaining  their  freedom  of  much  of 
their  allurement,  enable  them  to  exert  self-restraint,  and  sti- 
mulate to  worthier  ambition. 

The  most  powerful  objection  urged  against  such  a  scheme 
as  this  is  the  risk  of  the  greatest  reprobate  cheerfully  submit- 
ting to  the  discipline  and  passing  through  the  whole  process 
without  becoming  morally  better.  I  will  read  an  extract  in. 
which  Mr.  Hill  answers  this  objection  forcibly : — '  You  express 
doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  discovering  and  applying  effec- 
tive tests  of  reformation.  Unerring  tests,  I  admit,  cannot  be 
supplied ;  but  neither  can  they  be  found  in  support  of  the  ver- 
dict which  has  consigned  the  convict  to  prison.  Moral  cer- 
tainty, according  to  Seccaria,  is  only  a  probability,  but  one  so- 
strong  that  we  are  constrained  to  act  upon  it  If  you  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  probability  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the 
one  upon  which  the  prisoner  has  been  stamped  with  the  brand 
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•of  conviction,  such  a  probability  can  be  afforded  by  a  daily 
record  of  facts  pro  and  contra.  The  fate  of  the  prisoner  ought 
not  to  depend  on  a  conclusion  formed  without  precise  data, 
gradually  accumulating  through  months  or  years.  But  with 
those  aids  to  the  judgment  01  the  authorities,  with  his  prison 
life  divided  into  stages  of  progress,  each  attainable  by  good 
conduct,  and  each  to  be  forfeited  by  ill  conduct,  each  relaxing 
some  restraint  until  the  last  step  into  perfect  liberty  is  but  a 
slight  modification  of  the  state  immediately  preceding  it,  and 
with  a  licence  to  be  at  large,  revocable  for  a  period  sufficient 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  even  incipient  bad  courses,  I  see 
no  insuperable  difficulty  to  be  overcome ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
majority  of  cases.  Some  prisoners  would  never  work  their 
way  out  of  prison ;  but  they  would  be  of  a  temperament  to 
suffer  little  from  its  restrictions.  There  is  a  class  of  prisoners, 
a.  small  one  no  doubt,  who  are  not  unconscious  of  their  inca- 
pacity for  self-government,  and  who  are  happier  in  prison  than 
at  large.  In  prison  they  behave  well ;  though,  knowing  their 
•own  frailty,  they  may  not  exert  themselves  much  to  obtain  a 
discharge.  Such  prisoners  need  not  be  subjected  to  very  harsh 
discipline  ;  and  their  lives  may  be  suffered  to  pass  away  in  a 
manner  best  suited,  both  as  regards  the  State  and  themselves, 
to  the  infirmities  of  their  nature.' 

This  is  strong  corroboration  of  the  feasibility  of  my  plan ; 
but  I  think  I  can  add  something  to  his  arguments.  The  terms 
of  conditional  freedom  would  be,  not  simply  good  behaviour, 
but  the  abandonment  of  all  the  sympathies  and  associations  of 
a  vicious  career,  of  which  the  onus  probandi  rests  with  the 
criminal;  and,  when  he  had  obtained  it,  there  should  be  no 
concealment  of  antecedents,  no  fictitious  supervision  by  police, 
no  permitted  herding  in  dens  of  crime,  which  would  soon  dis- 
appear ;  whilst  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  would  still  have  legi- 
timate scope  for  their  exertions,  and  meet  with  rarer  disap- 
pointments in  their  benevolent  work.  Now  we  come  to  the 
discrimination  between  real  and  feigned  reformation.  Most 
prison  officers  would  be  able  so  to  discriminate  by  intuition. 
The  eye  is  an  almost  infallible  test :  the  man  who  looks  you 
fairly  in  the  face  is  trying  to  become  better ;  a  sly  glance  be- 
tokens the  desire  to  deceive.  Moral  improvement,  too,  softens 
and  brightens  the  expression  of  the  features. 

But  in  the  moral  sanatorium  a  man  would  be  subjected  to 
more  numerous  and  intense  temptations  than  was  possible  under 
the  severe  restrictions  of  the  two  previous  stages ;  an  obedi- 
ence of  the  letter  would  no  longer  serve  to  keep  him  on  his 
guard  against  committing  himself;  and,  if  the  experienced 
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officer  finds  little  difficulty  under  the  former  conditions  in 
roughly  distinguishing  between  the  man  who  is  striving  to 
become  better  and  him  who  is  only  behaving  well  for  fear  of 
incurring  punishment,  he  should,  with  the  increased  facilities 
for  observation,  be  able  to  reduce  his  opinion  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty. But,  even  supposing  a  man  possessed  of  such  dramatic 
power  as  to  feign  progressive  reformation  to  perfection,  there 
are  still  two  necessities  of  his  nature  which  he  cannot  possibly 
evade :  either  he  must  confide  the  secrets  of  his  inner  life  to  at 
least  one  other  human  being,  in  which  case  his  chance  of  elud- 
ing detection  is  gone  (for  his  confidant  will  betray  him  either 
for  his  own  good,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  quarrel 
between  them) ;  or  regular  and  virtuous  habits  will  be  having 
precisely  the  same  influence  on  his  moral  nature  in  the  direc- 
tion of  good,  as  irregular  and  dissolute  habits  have  hitherto 
had  in  the  direction  of  evil ;  he  will  gradually  be  losing  his 
craving  for  morbid  excitement  and  forbidden  indulgences, 
recovering  his  capacity  for  enjoying  those  which  are  legitimate, 
and  regaining  the  power  of  self-restraint.  No  system  can, 
however,  be  made  so  perfect  as  to  render  relapses  impossible ; 
and  mine  only  aims  at  rendering  them  rarer.  It  appropriates 
the  essential  part  of  the  '  Deterrent '  System  by  using  whatever 
severity  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  gain  a  firm  hold  on  the 
criminal's  will,  and  employs  the  '  Reformatory '  to  regulate  his 
habits  in  conformity  with  his  own  true  interests  and  those  of 
the  community,  to  instil  into  him  new  motives,  tastes,  and 
hopes,  and  to  aid  him  in  re-achieving  his  good  name. 

Retribution,  not  retaliation,  is  invoked  to  furnish  the  sanc- 
tion for  inflicting  whatever  suffering  may  be  necessary  for  the 
end  in  view. 

Deterrence  is  there  to  spur  to  exertion  and  prevent  re- 
lapse ;  and  its  influence  is  rendered  permanent  by  the  restora- 
tion of  reputation,  the  value  of  which  has  been  felt  too  keenly 
during  its  loss  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  treasure  to  be  jealously 
guarded  for  the  future. 

Education  is  there,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  instruction, 
but  in  the  performance  of  its  true  functions,  rousing  into 
vitality,  developing  and  cultivating  that  germ  of  good  which 
exists  in  the  heart  of  the  most  degraded  of  human  beings. 
Reformation  is  there,  stripping  off  the  layers  of  old  vicious 
habits  and  replacing  them  by  new  ones  under  the  influence  of 
industry,  virtue,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Incapacitation  is  there,  and  complete  until  there  is  no 
longer  occasion  for  it. 

Is  not  success  guaranteed,  whether  it  be  from  the  states- 
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man's,  the  moralist's,  the  financier's,  or  the  philanthropist's 
point  of  view  ?  And,  more  important  still,  is  not  the  scheme 
strictly  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  code  ?  Must  we  then 
rest  content  with  being  told,  €  Your  plan  is  admirable  in  theory, 
but  the  whole  question  is  so  beset  with  difficulties  that  it  could 
never  be  reduced  to  practice 9  9  My  answer  is,  *  No  such  diffi- 
culties bar  our  progress ;  for  we  have  extricated  ourselves  from 
the  trammels  of  expediency,  by  going  back  to  first  principles. 
Every  part  of  the  system  has  been  tried  and  succeeded ;  and  it 
cannot  fail  as  a  whole,  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
has  been  devised.' 


DISCUSSION. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton  said: — As  several  observations  had  been 
made,  in  previous  discussions,  that  were  hostile  to  police  supervision, 
he  would  give  a  short  historical  account  of  what  led  up  to  the  police 
supervision  of  habitual  criminals.  That  review  would  go  back  to  the 
time  when  the  old  ticket-of-leave  system  was  established.  These 
tickets  were  issued  with  conditions  endorsed,  which  conditions  were 
never  enforced ;  that  is  to  say,  there  were  in  England  no  means  of  en- 
forcing them.  But  in  Ireland,  when  the  ticket-of-leave  system  com- 
menced, it  was  so  arranged  that  they  were  enabled  to  carry  out  the 
conditions  endorsed  upon  the  licences,  by  requiring  the  holders  to  re- 
port  themselves  to  the  police.  That  was  in  1856.  In  England,  when 
these  men  were  let  loose  without  any  enforcement  of  their  conditions 
of  license  a  panic  naturally  arose,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
-Committee.  The  panic  was  not  much  allayed  by  the  Committee, 
because  Sir  R.  Mayne  stated  in  his  evidence,  that  he  had  instructions 
not  to  interfere  with  licence-holders  in  public-houses,  where  of  course 
.they  were  with  other  thieves.  Under  a  statute  there  was  a  power 
enabling  landlords,  on  the  directions  of  the  police,  to  turn  out  con- 
victed thieves,  but  Sir  R.  Mayne  was  told  that  this  was  not  to  be  en- 
forced with  regard  to  ticket-of-leave  convicts ;  and  this  instruction  was 
loosed  on  the  assumption  that  no  man  was  supposed  to  be  discharged 
without  his  being  regarded  as  thoroughly  reformed.  This  increased 
the  panic.  In  1861  he  (Sir  W.  Crofton)  published  a  pamphlet  on 
4  The  Immunity  of  Habitual  Criminals,'  in  which  he  explained  what 
had  been  done  in  Ireland  and  what  in  England  with  regard  to  habitual 
criminals.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  habitual  criminals  could,  and  should 
be  supervised.  Then  came  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1864.  After 
considerable  discussion  the  monthly  reporting  of  the  licence-holders 
was  insisted  on  in  England,  as  in  Ireland.  This  Association,  feeling  the 
advantage  of  police  supervision  over  licence-holders,  advocated  its  ex- 
tension. In  a  Paper  read  at  Liverpool,  in  1868,  he  said : — '  I  need 
scarcely  point  out  to  you  the  great  effect  which  would  be  produced  in 
checking  crime,  through  the  identification  of  old  offenders,  and  the  being 
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enabled  to  give  completeness  to  recent  legislation  [the  Penal  Servitude 
Act  of  1864],  which  has  so  wisely  entailed  lengthened  sentences  upon 
them.    We  are  entering  upon  an  entirely  new  phase  with  regard  to 
our  criminal  population.    Our  dependence  for  some  time  has  been  too 
much  upon  what  could  be  effected  within  the  walls  of  our  prisons,  too 
little  upon  our  power  outside  them.    Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — this 
subject  can  no  longer  brook  delay.    If  looked  at  broadly — and  it  will 
be  looked  at  broadly  by  those  who  listen  to  me — this  proposal  will  be 
found  as  beneficial  for  the  real  interests  of  the  criminal  classes  as  for 
ourselves.    Surely  it  is  a  Christian  duty  which  we  owe  to  them  and  to 
their  children  that  we  should  place  every  possible  obstruction  in  the 
path  of  crime — that  the  rising  generation  should  learn  that  crime  can 
no  longer  be  committed  with  impunity.    For  many  years  (several 
persons  present  can  bear  testimony)  I  have  asserted  that  "  police  super- 
vision "  in  Ireland  had,  to  my  own  knowledge,  acted  as  leading-strings 
to  criminals,  and  saved  them  from  falling  into  crime.'  Soon  afterwards 
was  passed  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  1869,  and  it  showed  that 
the  Government  were  satisfied  with  the  police  supervision  over  licence- 
holders,  and  wished  to  extend  it  to  a  class  which  they  termed  '  habi- 
tual criminals,'  because,  in  this  Act,  they  insisted  that  ordinary 
sentences  of  penal  servitude,  where  the  prisoner  had  been  twice  con- 
victed of  felony,  should  carry  police  supervision.    But  unfortunately, 
as  usual,  blunders  were  made  in  our  legislation.    Coupled  with  that 
was  a  clause  revoking  the  section  in  the  Penal  Servitude  Aot  which 
maintained  the  monthly  reporting  of  licence-holders.    Practically,  it 
made  supervision  of  no  use  whatever ;  and  in  a  Paper  read  to  the 
Association  he  showed  that,  from  police  and  other  authorities,  he  had 
found  it  was  of  no  use,  and  that  the  whole  system  was  destroyed 
through  abolishing  the  monthly  reporting.    What  he  wrote  at  that 
time  was  as  follows: — '  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  you4that,  so 
far  as  licence-holders  are  concerned,  the  repeal  of  a  systematically 
arranged  monthly  reporting,  and  the  substitution  of  a  constant  hap- 
hazard spirit  of  inquiry,  necessitating  espionage,  has  been  the  means  of 
causing  much  mischief,  and  has  made  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  benevolent  agency,  which  had  been  actually  invited  under 
the  clause  a  portion  of  which  is  here  repealed.'    That  Paper  was  read 
at  a  Conference  of  managers  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies, 
convened  by  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.  The  Conference  con- 
sisted of  the  representatives  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  from  all  parts  of 
the  country;  and  feeling  that  the  matter  had  got  out  of  their  hands,  as 
well  as  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police,  they  attended  the  meeting  held 
in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  required  change  in  the  law. 
The  resolution  which  was  passed  was  in  favour  of  (1)  the  elimination 
of  the  paragraph  in  the  4th  clause  of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act, 
which  repealed  the  monthly  reporting  of  the  licence-holders,  and  the 
insisting  upon  their  reporting  every  change  of  residence,  whether 
within  or  without  the  district ;  (2)  the  amendment  of  the  8th  clause 
of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  so  as  to  secure  the  habitual  criminal's 
monthly  reporting,  and  also  his  arrival  and  departure  from  a  locality 
[under  penally  in  default] ;  and  (3)  the  importance  of  revising  the 
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habitual  criminal's  department,  and  of  obtaining  more  systematic  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Prisoners*  Aid  Societies  with  the  police, 
in  carrying  out  the  supervision  of  criminals ;  and  of  the  appointment  by 
Government  of  agents  in  localities  where  needed,  so  as  to  secure  what 
may  be  termed  a  benevolent  agency  in  co-operation  with  the  police,  as 
recommended  by  the  Penal  Servitude  Commissioners,  He  had  men- 
tioned this  matter  now,  because,  at  that  moment  they  had  the  Penal 
Servitude  Commissioners,  in  their  recent  Report,  recommending,  in 
almost  the  same  language,  what  course,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be 
followed — viz.,  the  active  co-operation  of  the  benevolent  agency  of  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  with  the  police.  Then  came,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  alteration  in  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act, 
1871 — viz.,  the  elimination  of  that  clause  of  the  Habitual  Criminals 
Act,  reverting  to  the  system  of  reporting  monthly.  At  the  same  Con- 
ference he  stated  : — *  Now,  if  reformatory  measures,  whether  applied  to 
adults  or  juveniles,  are  to  have  beneficial  effects,  we  must  have  no 
trifling  with  crime — no  shams.  The  law  must  lay  down  clearly  what 
it  means,  and  those  entrusted  with  its  development  must  see  that  due 
effect  is  given  to  the  meaning.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
reformatory  influences  are  very  materially  strengthened  by  a  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  criminal  classes  that  crime  is  a  hazardous  call- 
ing.' He  was  sanguine  enough  still  to  believe  that  we  should  live  to 
see  police  supervision  further  extended,  so  that  it  should  be  enforced 
without  having  preliminary  sentences  of  imprisonment.  It  might  be 
made  so  perfect  as  to  stand  in  lieu  of  imprisonment,  at  least  in  many 
cases.  He  had  said  on  a  former  occasion : — '  If  persons  under  supervision 
conduct  themselves  with  uniform  propriety  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  their  cases  should  be  submitted  to  the  Government  in  order 
that  the  restraint  may  be  removed.  This  was  the  practice  pursued  by 
me  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  best  results ;  it  was  a  continuance  of  the 
motive  power  to  well-doing  which  had  succeeded  so  admirably  with 
criminals  under  detention.  Moreover,  it  induced  the  mind  of  the 
liberal  convict  to  view  supervision  and  the  monthly  reporting  as  testi- 
mony to  improved  conduct  offered  by  himself;  and  to  my  knowledge 
it  improved  the  relations  between  the  police  and  the  criminals.  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  realise  the  difference  between  this  sort  of 
supervision,  capable  of  being  reduced  as  to  term  by  the  good  conduct 
of  the  supervised,  and  the  strictly  penal  and  inflexible  term  now 
carried  out,  or  rather  attempted  to  be  carried  out.  Surely  the  present 
practice  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  sentences  of  penal  servitude, 
which  admitted  of  no  remission,  and  which,  after  elaborate  inquiry, 
were  universally  condemned.'  The  Commissioners,  who  had  been 
inquiring  in  the  most  thorough  manner  into  the  way  that  police  super- 
vision had  been  conducted  throughout  the  country,  now  unhesitatingly 
stated  that  it  had  been  of  great  advantage.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
it  would  be  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  for  any  Government  to 
abolish  the  system  ;  the  public  would  not  allow  it  for  a  moment.  They 
knew  they  could  not  transport  these  men,  and  they  would  not  be 
allowed  loose  and  unchecked  in  the  streets  as  they  were  formerly. 
The  history  of  the  question  showed  that  the  Association  had  gone  on, 
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step  by  step,  in  reeommending  all  these  reforms.  They  recommended 
that  there  should  be  a  thorough  completeness  given  to  this  supervision, 
and  they  would  not  have  done  that  had  there  been  any  doubt  as  to  its 
success.  The  question  of  criminal  treatment  was  now  occupying  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  from  personal  know- 
ledge he  could  testify  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hastings,  the  President  of 
this  Section,  had  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  been  devoting  himself 
incessantly  to  this  subject ;  and  whenever  there  had  been  any  neces- 
sity for  reforms  in  criminal  treatment  he  had  been  in  the  van  of  the 
Association,  pressing  those  reforms  on  the  different  Home  Secretaries 
for  the  time  being. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Hastings)  said : — The  subjects  dealt  with  in 
the  Repression  of  Crime  Section  formed,  beyond  all  question,  one  of 
the  principal  topics  which  were  intended  to  be  treated  by  this  Associa 
tion  when  it  came  into  existence.  For  years  this  Section  was  not,  as  it 
was  now,  a  sub-section,  but  an  independent  department  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Through  the  progress  of  years,  as  often  happened,  the  parti- 
cular class  of  questions  with  which  they  dealt  fell  somewhat  into  the 
background,  chiefly  because  they  had  been  so  successful  in  impressing 
their  views  upon  die  Home  Office  and  upon  Parliament :  those  views 
were  adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  and  no  new  questions  came  up.  The 
Council  of  the  Association  (rather  rashly,  as  he  thought,  but  by  that 
majority  of  opinion  to  which  he  always  bowed)  abolished  the  Depart- 
ment of  Repression  of  Crime,  and  made  it  a  sub-section  of  the  Juris- 
prudence Department.  Now,  ,  however,  these  questions  of  the  treatment 
of  criminals  had  again  become  so  important  and  pressing  he  hoped  the 
Council  would  reconsider  this,  and  say  whether  the  Section  should  not 
resume  its  old  and  rightful  position  in  the  proceedings.  However  that 
might  be,  he  felt  it  a  great  honour  to  preside  over  the  Section  as  at 
present  constituted,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  in  Manchester,  as  he 
knew  had  been  the  case  in  other  towns,  the  Association  would  leave 
some  little  seeds  of  good  in  the  suggestions  which  had  come  from 
various  quarters,  and  that  they  would  be  taken  up  by  the  able 
gentlemen  in  Manchester  who  were  so  deeply  interested  in  these 
questions. 


Miss  Isabella  M.  S.  Tod  read  a  Paper  on  *  Elected 
Licensing  Boards.' 1  She  said: — Among  the  questions  of  social 
reform  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  there  is  not 
one  which  awakens  such  strong  feeling  as  that  of  the  causes  of 
and  remedies  for  intemperance.  A  long  array  of  committees  and 
commissions,  of  bills  proposed,  discussed,  amended,  accepted, 
or  rejected— directed  now  to  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
now  to  the  protection  of  the  drunkard,  and  again  to  his  punish- 
ment, and  now  to  lessen  the  general  evils  caused  by  prevalent 

1  This  paper  is  published  in  full  in  The  Irish  Temperance  Banner,  for 
November  1879. 
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intemperance — testify  to  the  growing  uneasiness  of  the  public. 
And  yet  this  action,  or  attempted  action,  within  the  walls  of 
St.  Stephen's,  has  not  come  up  to  the  level  of  public  opinion, 
chiefly  because  it  has  not  yet  taken  as  decided  a  form  as  it 
should  do. 

There  is  no  need,  in  any  assembly  of  thoughtful  people,  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  the  terrible  facts  of  the  case.  We  all 
know  that  men  and  women  of  every  rank,  and  possessed  of 
every  degree  of  material  and  moral  advantage,  when  once  they 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  become  the  victims 
of  that  insatiable  craving,  seem  changed  in  their  very  nature, 
and  sink  into  a  degradation  which  it  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate. We  all  see  the  misery  which  drink  creates  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  But  if  we  need  more  testimony  we  find  it 
in  sad  abundance  in  police  reports,  in  judges9  charges,  in  the 
evidence  before  parliamentary  committees,  in  the  statements  of 
clergymen,  in  the  reports  of  city  missionaries,  and  in  the  re- 
grets and  complaints  of  all  the  philanthropic  societies  and 
institutions  for  help  or  self-help.  Everywhere  the  fact  is 
pressed  upon  our  attention  that  intemperance  is  the  hugest 
instrument  of  destruction  that  this  age  and  this  country  con- 
tains. It  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  have  suffered,  either 
through  the  ruin  of  some  one  dear  to  them,  or  through  sym- 
pathy with  others,  should  feel  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for 
themselves  to  make,  in  order  to  remove  temptation  and  set  a 
wise  example  ;  and  that  no  plan  which  promises  to  be  efficacious 
in  stopping  this  flood  of  evil  is  too  difficult  or  too  strange  to  be 
tried.  But  it  is  a  widely  different  thing  to  devise  and  attempt 
to  carry  out  plans  which  require  the  assent  and  co-operation 
of  large  numbers  of  persons,  and  still  more  so  to  obtain  the 

Massing  of  legislative  measures  which  will  satisfy  the  majority, 
n  association  for  these  purposes,  the  same  qualities  are 
necessary  as  for  all  other  successful  co-operation — the  same 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  join  us — the 
same  careful  separation  of  the  essential  points  from  the  acci- 
dental— the  same  recognition  of  actually  existing  facts,  and 
discernment  of  those  that  are  permanent;  those  which  are 
capable  of  being  modified,  and  tno6e  which  are  merely  transi- 
tory. In  a  matter  in  which  conscience  is  so  deeply  concerned, 
it  should  be  the  especial  care  of  reformers  having  strong  con- 
victions, to  see  that  they  go  no  step  beyond  the  point  at  which 
they  can  carry  the  convictions  of  others  with  them.  It  is 
already  acknowledged  in  this  country,  in  matters  in  which 
religion  is  concerned,  that  our  utmost  certainty  of  belief  in  the 
highest  truth  gives  us  no  right  to  impose  our  faith  on  others. 
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We  have  learned  this  lesson,  which  secures  our  own  religious 
liberty  as  well  as  that  of  our  neighbours,  from  many  a  cntical 
passage  in  our  history.    But  we  are  in  some  danger  of  for- 

Setting  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  morals  as  to  religion, 
ust  because  of  the  necessity  of  united  action  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  any  movement  will  be  mischievous  which  ignores, 
or  seems  to  ignore,  this  vital  principle.  All  total  abstainers, 
and  many  who  are  not  abstainers,  are  agreed  that  the  per- 
petual temptations  to  drink,  presented  by  the  enormous  number 
of  places  licensed  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  are  the  greatest 
of  all  the  causes  of  the  intemperance  of  the  land.  They  are 
agreed  in  desiring  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  would  lessen  or 
extinguish  such  temptations,  and  in  believing  that  such  a  change 
must  be  brought  about  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Pro- 
bably also  they  are  all  agreed  that  the  public  opinion  of  localities 
ought  to  be  recognised,  without  waiting  till  the  whole  kingdom 
is  of  one  mind  in  the  matter.  But  they  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the 
means  by  which  that  opinion  is  first  to  be  ascertained  and  executed. 
It  is  because  I  fear  that  many  of  the  best  and  most  generous 
workers  in  the  cause  of  temperance  have  forgotten  the  limits 
of  our  powers,  that  I  wish  to  recall  them  to  mind,  as  the  very 
first  condition  of  success.  We  have  not,  and  we  ought  not  to 
have,  the  powers  of  benevolent  despots.  We  are  proud  of 
being  citizens  of  a  free  country,  and  are  satisfied  that  freedom, 
power,  and  dignity  depend  upon  our  system  of  self-govern- 
ment But  many  temperance  reformers  seem  to  think  there  is 
some  short-cut  to  sound  temperance  legislation,  other  than  the 
patient  education  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  facts  of  the  case 
— moral,  medical,  and  social.  In  spite  of  occasional  instances 
of  measures  having  slipped  through  both  Houses,  undiscussed, 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  Parliament  never  will  and 
never  can  go  before  the  nation,  either  in  a  bad  cause  or  a  good 
one,  when  once  the  public  attention  is  aroused.  It  is  true  that 
law  has  an  immense  educating  power,  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  be  always  on  the  watch  to  gam  every  possible  help  towards 
the  advancement  of  temperance  which  a  sufficiently  strong 
body  of  people  have  decisively  pronounced  upon.  Such  were 
the  Sunday  Closing  Acts  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland ;  and 
such,  it  seems  probable,  will  be  in  the  near  future  a  similar  Act 
for  Wales.  There  is  not  the  least  question  also  that  there  is 
much  more  yet  to  be  done,  before  the  Legislature  reaches  the 

Erint  of  view  which  a  majority  of  the  people  have  reached, 
ut  it  cannot  go  past  that  point,  and  we  shall  not  make 
legislative  progress  until  we  clearly  recognise  that  fact 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  the  Permissive  Bill  is 
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not  a  suitable  measure  to  be  made  the  central  object  of  effort 
hy  temperance  workers.  Neither  the  majority  of  the  electors 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  of  those  non-electors  who  can  influence  them, 
are  prepared  absolutely  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  it  were  otherwise;  but 
when  such  a  prodigious  revolution  is  possible,  our  temperance 
work  will  be  done  already.  Of  course  the  public  agitation  on 
behalf  of  particular  Bills  brought  before  Parliament  is  itself 
an  excellent  mode  of  educating  the  people.  But  we  should 
make  far  more  rapid  progress  if  the  Bills  so  advocated  were 
such  as  to  command  the  assent  of  the  great  majority,  and  not 
only  the  minority,  however  just  their  views.  We  ought  to 
minimise  opposition,  accept  all  honest  help,  take  the  broadest 
ground  consistent  with  our  principles,  and  fight  within  the 
House  of  Commons  up  to  the  farthest  point  at  which  we  shall 
be  sustained  by  majorities  without  it,  but  not  waste  strength 
in  trying  to  force  upon  the  country  what  it  is  not  yet  ready 
for.  All  temperance  workers  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  But  many  have  felt  that  we  have  special 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  unselfish  good  sense  which  led 
him  this  year  to  withdraw  his  Bill,  and  introduce  a  resolution 
which  simply  affirmed  the  right  of  the  people  in  each  locality 
to  control  the  liquor  traffic.  He  had  an  immediate  reward  in 
a  great  increase  of  voting  support,  and  in  the  speeches  as  well 
as  votes  of  the  Bight  Hon.  J.  Stansfeld  and  the  Bight  Hon. 
W.  E.  Forster,  as  well  as  the  vote  of  another,  the  Bight  Hon. 
John  Bright  The  significance  of  the  fact  lies  in  this,  that  the 
inost  advanced  social  reformers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  anxious  to  help  some  measure  which  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  but  not  one  which  could  not 

We  cannot  afford  to  stand  still;  while  we  deliberate 
thousands  are  being  daily  ruined  by  drink.  Let  those  who 
still  hope  to  force  prohibition  on  a  self-governing  nation,  con- 
tinue to  do  their  share  of  the  work  in  their  own  way.  But  let  us 
who  feel  that  we  cannot  wait  till  we  acquire  the  strength  neces- 
sary for  such  a  tremendous  stroke,  consider  whether  there  are 
not  possible  plans  of  immediately  beginning  to  fight  the  enemy 
in  detail.  We  have  been  successful  in  gaining  multitudes  to 
personal  abstinence  ;  in  forming  organisations  to  suit  all  ages, 
all  churches,  all  classes ;  in  diffusing  a  much  wider  knowledge 
than  formerly  of  the  physiological  aspects  of  the  question ;  in 
offering  counter-attractions  to  those  who  are  most  sorely 
tempted  by  the  countless  traps  set  for  them.  The  same  zeal 
can  produce  a  corresponding  effect  in  restricting,  and  dis- 
couraging the  liquor  traffic,  and,  wherever  public  opinion  is 
educated  enough,  stopping  it,  if  the  constitutional  means  of 
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doing  so  were  within  our  reach.    Now,  in  this  country,  the 


wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  and  which  varies  from  day  to 
day  and  from  place  to  place,  must  always  be  by  the  action  ot 
elected  representatives.  In  the  creation  of  any  authority  we 
look  to  an  elective  body,  as  the  only  one  having  a  right  to  speak 
and  act  for  those  most  concerned.  Few  are  satisfied  to  see  the 
right  of  deciding  upon  the  number  and  character  of  the  place* 
where  drink  is  sold  left,  as  at  present,  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  Excise.  But  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  submit  the  many  and  varied  questions  which  arise 
in  practice,  to  the  direct  consideration  of  the  whole  body  of 
ratepayers ;  and  consequently  those  who  wish  to  appeal  to  that 
body  make  no  provision  for  anything  being  done  between 
leaving  things  as  they  are,  and  completely  sweeping  the  whole- 
traffic  away.  But  even  if  there  were  many  localities  likely  to 
vote  simply  for  prohibition,  it  would  still  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unfortunate  for  social  reformers  to  give  countenance  to 
action  by  a  plebiscitum,  instead  of  helping  to  the  constitutional 
methods  which  have  been  found  sufficient  in  many  another 
crisis.  Putting  aside  the  various  mechanical  difficulties,  we 
must  remember  that  any  large  number  of  unorganised  persons 
is  practically  a  mob,  liable  to  sudden  rushes  of  blind  action, 
arising  from  panics  of  mistake  and  misapprehension.  But 
organise  the  same  persons,  according  to  the  well-understood 
methods  of  public  life,  in  order  to  choose  for  office  the  men  in 
whom  they  have  confidence,  and  we  have  at  once  secured  every 
advantage  which  the  direct  vote  would  give,  and  many  more 
besides,  while  avoiding  its  dangers.  An  Elected  Board  would 
mark  the  high-water  level  of  temperance  sentiment  in  the 
district  Such  a  Board  would  possess  the  legal  powers  which 
the  magistrates  have  at  present,. and  wider  powers,  which  the 
Legislature  would  make  little  difficulty  in  granting  to  a  body 
framed  on  lines  with  which  it  is  familiar,  and  which  it  under- 
stands. If  the  district  was  ready  for  prohibition,  it  would  be 
able  to  prohibit ;  while  in  the  far  larger  number  of  districts  which 
are  not  ready,  nor  thinking  of  it,  it  would  be  able  to  restrict 
and  watch  the  liquor  traffic.  Of  course  those  interested  in  the 
liquor  trade  would  have  a  right  to  try  and  get  a  share  of  the 
representation.  But,  even  so,  their  chances  of  success  would 
not  be  greater,  but  much  less,  in  discussing  in  a  deliberative  and 
responsible  assembly,  meeting  publicly,  and  with  the  security 
for  fairness  which  publicity  gives,  than  trying  to  carry  a  single 
vote  in  their  favour,  by  the  help  of  some  side-issue  or  some 
error  which  there  might  not  be  time  or  opportunity  to  refute. 
No  doubt  such  Boards  will  contain  some  of  the  same  magis- 
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trates  who  at  present  possess  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing 
licences.  But  their  position  would  be  different,  and  therefore 
their  action  would  be  different  The  sense  of  direct  respon- 
sibility would  be  both  a  constraining  and  supporting  power. 
Those  of  them  who  desire  to  help  temperance  would  be  re- 
lieved from  an  invidious  position.  But  the  majority  of  the 
members  would  probably  be  persons  elected  because  they  have 
strong  convictions  on  the  subject;  and  wherever  the  rate- 
payers let  indifferent  persons  get  in,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  no  external  pressure  would  produce  any  better  result. 

If  I  need  an  apology  for  re-stating  some  things  so  obvious, 
it  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  recent  and  able  writers  seem 
to  dream  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  a  suppression  of  the 
whole  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors,  by  some  other  means  than 
the  enlightenment  of  the  majority  of  ordinary  people.  But 
though  it  is  disheartening  to  hear  of  moral  reformers  putting 
their  trust  in  a  coup  de  main,  instead  of  in  the  sober  growth  of 
public  opinion,  we  are  cheered  by  finding  on  the  other  hand  a 
great  increase  of  numbers  and  earnestness  among  those  who 
see  that  the  legislative  half  of  our  work  requires  no  break 
with  our  national  history,  but  can  be  done  not  only  well,  but 
best,  by  the  machinery  whose  working  we  know  and  can 
calculate  upon.  There  are  errors  in  all  human  aspirations, 
and  drawbacks  to  all  human  plans ;  but  representative  institu- 
tions have  proved  their  value  as  the  meana  of  putting  the  best 
working  thought  into  a  position  to  be  brought  into  action. 
There  is  no  need  to  sketch  in  detail  a  Bill  for  the  creation  of 
Elected  Boards,  which  would  have  the  sole  power  of  granting 
or  refusing  licences  in  their  own  districts,  and  of  exercising  all 
the  supervision  and  restraint  which  the  public  opinion  of  the 
district  is  ready  for.  What  I  aim  at  is  to  draw  the  attention 
of  all  who  desire  to  check  the  awful  evils  of  intemperance — 
whether  total  abstainers  or  not — to  the  importance  of  securing 
for  each  locality  the  right  of  judging  and  acting  for  itself  on 
the  whole  question,  and  of  doing  so  by  means  which  are  in 
harmony  with  our  constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  and 
which  secure,  better  than  any  other  of  which  we  have  any 
experience,  the  fair  and  equal  rights  of  all  classes.  The  fullest 
discussion  will  only  show  more  clearly  that  the  licensing  power 
can  neither  be  left  as  it  is,  nor  dealt  with  by  one  stroke,  either 
in  Parliament  or  in  each  town  and  village.  The  only  other 
alternative  is  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of 
each  locality,  chosen  by  the  ratepayers  (both  men  and  women), 
who  are  themselves  representatives  of  the  wants,  wishes,  and 
convictions  of  the  whole  community. 
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The  Kev.  Dawson  Burns,  M.A.  ^Metropolitan  Super- 
intendent of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance),  contributed  a 
Paper  '  On  the  Prevalence  of  Intemperance  under  the  Licensing 
System,'  in  which  he  showed  that  the  last  Report  of  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  Intemperance  had  made  a  clear  deliverance  upon 
certain  important  points,  viz.,  1st.  That  the  police  arrests  for 
drunkenness  are  confined  to  cases  of  drunk  and  disorderly,  and 
drunk  and  incapable.  2nd.  That  only  a  fraction  of  such  cases 
are  taken  cognisance  of  by  the  police.  3rd.  That  an  enormous 
mass  of  other  intemperance  exists,  productive  of  serious  social 
evils.  4th.  That  intemperance  of  all  kinds  largely  arises  from 
the  licensed  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.  5th.  That  past 
legislation  has  not  been  successful  in  its  intended  object  of 
preventing  the  Licensed  Liquor  Traffic  from  producing  intem- 
perance, nor  is  it  likely  to  have  any  such  effect  if  conducted 
on  the  same  lines  as  heretofore. 

The  idea  cherished  by  many  that  the  extension  of  facilities 
for  purchasing  liquors  to  be  consumed  off  the  premises  would 
be  a  means  of  social  sobriety,  had  been  disproved  by  the  results 
ef  the  Acts  1860-1.  The  Licensing  Justices  wished  for  the 
control  of  such  licences,  but  as  they  had  not  succeeded  with  the 
licences  which  for  centuries  they  had  had  the  power  of  granting 
and  withholding,  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  render 
the  off-licences  less  noxious  than  they  were.  The  Licensing 
Benches  would  not  use  their  authority  to  forfeit  licences,  the 
exercise  of  which  was  attended  with  public  injury.  The  Lords' 
Committee  saw  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  save  to  give 
local  communities  a  legal  power  of  self-defence,  but  they  in- 
consistently would  limit  the  use  of  this  power  to  one  method — 
enabling  Town  Councils  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  in  their 
districts.  This  suggestion  might  be  wise,  or  not,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  wise  to  shut  up  local  committees  to  one  plan  while 
other  methods  might  be  used ;  one  of  which,  local  prohibition, 
has  been  adopted  with  great  advantage.  If  localities  ought 
to  be  self-protected,  they  might  well  have  the  right  of  voting 
directly  on  the  number  of  liquor  shops  they  require,  or  whether 
any  licences  should  be  issued.  The  principle  was  good,  but  its 
virtue  would  be  small  if  any,  unless  it  were  made  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  afflicted 
localities  to  do  what  was  best  and  most  effectual  for  their  own 
relief. 
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VOLUNTARY  AND  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

In  what  way  should  Local  Self- Government  be  developed  as 
regards  Education,  and  what  is  the  proper  connection  be- 
tween Voluntary  and  School  Board  Schools  f  By  William 
Hughes. 

THE  subject  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Education 
Section  for  discussion  on  this  occasion,  although  apparently 
dual  in  its  form,  is  really  one  in  its  essential  character,  since 
the  proper  connection  of  Voluntary  and  School  Board  schools 
involves  the  whole  question  of  local  control  in  matters  of 
education. 

'  Local  self-government,'  in  the  various  forms  which  it  has 
recently  assumed  in  this  country,  is  a  privilege  secured  by 
charter  through  the  provisions  of  different  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  its  boundaries  are  carefully  defined,  and  its  scope  and 
powers  are  distinctly  limited,  by  the  Imperial  instrument  which 
gives  it  birth.  This  central  control  of  local  activity  secures 
the  important  object  of  subordinating  the  action  of  individual 
communities  to  the  general  good,  and  of  infusing  something  of 
the  nation's  collective  wisdom  into  the  doings  of  the  smallest 
and  most  remote  of  local  authorities.  The  extent  to  which  the 
central  power  should  interfere  in  local  affairs  is  a  subject  of 
frequent  discussion,  as  one  provincial  body  or  another  feels  its 
action  impeded,  or  its  knowledge  of  local  wants  ignored  or  un- 
provided for,  by  the  measure  from  which  its  authority  is 
derived. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  rapidly  growing  demands  upon 
the  national  executive  will  render  it  absolutely  necessary, 
within  a  brief  period,  to  delegate  to  local  authorities  much 
more  of  the  directing  energy  which  now  emanates  from 
Downing  Street,  and  to  abandon  the  attitude  of  constant  inter* 
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ference  in  petty  details,  which  wastes  much  valuable  time,  and 
is  often  a  source  of  bitterness  and  ill-feeling. 

Those  members  of  School  Boards  who  are  earnestly  inte- 
rested in  their  work  have  often  felt  the  irksomeness  of  the 
restrictions  which  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Education  Department,  and  have  longed  for  a  more  complete 
control  over  the  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  and  com- 
plete the  long-neglected  work  of  popular  education. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  School  Boards  will  eventually 
have  more  independent  action  accorded  to  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  double  authority  in  matters  of  education  presents  many 
points  of  clear  and  decided  advantage. 

The  inspectorial  powers  through  which  the  Government 
makes  its  presence  felt  even  in  the  smallest  hamlets,  are  means 
of  incalculable  benefit  when  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
good  and  wise  men,  who  value  the  interests  of  the  children 
above  the  interests  of  sects.  The  codes  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Department  for  their  guidance  have  had  a  con- 
stantly progressive  character,  and  the  more  elastic  conditions 
under  which  managers  and  teachers  now  work,  have  largely 
destroyed  the  merely  mechanical  routine  to  which  education 
was  for  many  years  confined. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  direction  which  the 
requirements  of  the  code  necessarily  give  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  instruction  in  the  schools,  should  secure  universal 
approval ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  Committee  of  Council  are  the  results  of  many 
years'  accumulated  experience,  and  they  only  become  binding  in 
operation  after  they  have  lain  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  unquestioned  for  thirty  days,  and  thus  received  the 
virtual  approval  of  Parliament. 

Without  the  leading  lines  thus  prescribed,  the  schools  of 
the  country  would  certainly  assume  a  very  motley  aspect,  and 
would  become  the  arena  of  action  for  men  and  women  imbued 
with  strong  '  ideas '  of  various  kinds,  which,  however  plausible 
whilst  discussed  as  theories,  are  utterly  inapplicable  to  existing 
conditions,  and  would  impede  rather  than  promote  the  children's 
progress. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  local 
powers,  in  regard  to  education,  are  of  a  very  hvbrid  character. 
The  managers  of  every  school  which  is  not  a  board  school  are 
themselves  a  local  authority,  exercising  powers  without  any 
responsibility,  apart  from  conformity  to  the  regulations  of  the 
code  on  which  the  Government  grant  depends.  How  important, 
therefore,  it  is  that  the  character  of  the  education  for  which 
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national  money  is  expended  should  be,  as  to  its  main  features, 
determined  by  the  nation  itself,  and  that  it  should  be  preserved 
from  sectarian  narrowness,  and  from  mere  local  peculiarities 
by  the  agency  of  well-educated  and  liberal-minded  men  as 
H.M.  Inspectors — men  who  make  a  study  of  their  important 
duties,  and  represent  the  national  intelligence  in  the  annual 
examinations  of  public  elementary  schools. 

Apart,  indeed,  from  this  constant  direction  and  constant 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority,  the  much- 
vaunted  managerial  system  in  schools  would  long  since  have 
ignominiously  failed.  It  is  clearly  necessary  that  the  important 
duties  assigned  to  managers  by  the  Government  should  only 
be  undertaken  by  those  who  have  taken  some  pains  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  work.  An  examination  for  managers  should 
be  imperatively  demanded,  as  well  as  an  examination  for  teachers 
and  scholars.  Such  an  examination  would  naturally  extend 
only  to  the  provisions  of  the  code  by  which  all  the  school  work 
is  regulated,  and  not  of  course  to  the  details  of  education,  which 
devolve  mainly  on  the  teachers.  The  want  of  needful  informa- 
tion amongst  school  managers  is  producing  a  large  number  of 
farmed  schools,  in  which,  whilst  the  returns  are  signed  by  others, 
the  teachers  manage  everything,  pay  everything,  including, 
probably,  a  rent  for  the  buildings,  and  receive  the  balance  as 
their  own  remuneration.  Under  present  circumstances,  whilst 
anyone  can  give  the  sanction  of  his  name  as  manager,  without 
possessing  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  duties,  the  farming 
system  cannot  be  absolutely  condemned.  Indeed,  an  intelligent 
and  honest  teacher  can  do  far  better  work  without  the  inter- 
ference of  such  managers,  and  there  are  many  excellent  schools 
conducted  on  this  principle.  The  great  objection  to  it  is  that 
it  is  not  only  not  sanctioned,  but  that  it  is  actually  prohibited, 
by  the  Education  Act — certainly  rather  a  serious  objection — 
but  the  Act  itself  is  defective  in  not  requiring  some  tangible 
evidence  of  qualification  for  the  position  of  managers,  to  whom 
such  important  interests  are  entrusted. 

In  truth,  the  weak  point  in  the  managerial  system  is  the 
absence  of  any  real  personal  responsibility,  for  although  the 
respectability  of  character  which  generally  attaches  to  those 
who  occupy  even  irresponsible  positions  of  trust  in  this  country 
preserves  them  from  very  serious  abuse ;  yet  the  revelations 
made  through  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  prove  that 
there  is  no  security  for  good  management,  to  say  nothing  of 
good  faith,  when  they  are  screened  from  public  investigation. 

This  multitudinous  form  of  local  government,  in  the  shape 
of  school  managers,  to  which  the  important  work  of  education 
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is  so  largely  entrusted,  originated  in  a  very  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  the  people's  real  requirements,  and  it  has  grown  up  into 
a  gigantic  vested  interest,  strong  enough  in  many  instances  to 
bar  the  way  to  any  change  which  seems  to  militate  against  its 
own  paramount  sway. 

The  true  local  self-government  in  education  to  which  we 
are  gradually  but  surely  advancing,  is  that  which  springs  from 
the  people  through  the  medium  of  popular  election,  which  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  people,  and  which,  working  within 
the  limits  assigned  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  is  bound  to  render 
a  periodical  account  of  its  stewardship.  School  Boards  are  at 
present  the  only  local  educational  authorities  subjected  to 
these  corrective  and  stimulating  influences. 

How  then  should  this  form  of  local  self-government  be  de- 
veloped ?  Clearly  the  first  and  indeed  the  only  object  aimed 
at  should  be  the  educational  progress  of  the  children  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

In  so  far  as  existing  schools  fulfil  efficiently  this  purpose, 
their  position  should  be  frankly  recognised,  and  every  help 
should  be  afforded  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  compulsion 
possessed  by  the  board.  There  is  a  point,  however,  where  the 
exercise  of  this  power  on  behalf  of  voluntary  schools,  may  be- 
come a  positive  abuse,  and  be  a  means  of  arresting  instead  of 
aiding  tne  progress  of  education. 

After  three  years  of  compulsion  in  Manchester,  and  a 
very  large  increase  of  attendance,  there  came  a  sudden 
pause,  and  for  a  long  period  the  numbers  in  average  attend- 
ance in  the  schools  were  almost  stationary.  On  inves- 
tigation, it  was  found  that  several  causes  combined  to  produce 
this  result,  but  the  most  prominent  of  them  was  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  the  poorest  of  the  people  in  paying 
the  charges  of  schooling.  Whilst  we  were  enforcing  attend- 
ance, the  children  were  met  at  the  doors  of  the  schools  by  de- 
mands for  increased  fees  and  charges  for  books  which  the 
parents  were  too  poor  to  pay.  A  spirit  of  keen  sympathy  with 
the  poor  was  at  once  aroused  amongst  the  leading  members  of 
the  board,  and  the  apparent  remedy  was  at  once  suggested  of 
opening  board  schools  wherever  they  were  required,  at  such 
fees  as  the  poor  could  pay  without  too  much  strain  upon  their 
limited  resources.  The  result  of  this  was  most  astonishing. 
For  three  years  when  there  were  few  board  schools  the  average 
attendance  fluctuated  between  31,972  and  32,825.  In  the 
succeeding  three  years,  during  which  board  schools  were  gra- 
dually extended  to  almost  every  locality,  the  number  in  average 
attendance  has  reached  40,000.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
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compulsion  may  be  an  act  of  the  grossest  oppression,  if  the 
school  accommodation  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  mana- 
gers to  enforce  their  own  terms. 

The  application  of  the  Pell  clause  to  the  Stockport  School 
Board,  and  its  consequent  dissolution,  furnish  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  point  now  referred  to.  After  nearly  nine 
years  of  vigorous  existence,  during  which  its  action  had 
formed  the  subject  of  general  eulogy,  on  the  score  of  efficiency 
combined  with  economy,  the  startling  fact  of  the  oppressive 
results  of  compulsion  became  manifest  to  some  members  of 
the  board,  and  the  need  for  cheap  board  schools  to  counteract 
this  mischief  began  to  be  discussed. 

The  vested  interests  were  at  once  aroused,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  board  was  determined  on.  From  a  return  pre- 
pared by  that  board  it  was  found  that  whilst  they  had  been 
forcing  the  children  into  the  schools,  the  managers  had  been 
constantly  raising  the  fees,  the  increase  in  some  cases  reaching 
50  per  cent.  In  one  case  the  average  increase  was  2±d.  each 
child  per  week.  The  burden  thrown  upon  the  working  classes 
by  this  process  was  far  in  excess  of  any  rate  they  could  be 
called  upon  to  pay. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  they  cannot  escape  compulsion. 
When  the  School  Board  goes  out,  the  school  attendance  com- 
mittee takes  its  place,  and  they  will  be  still  at  the  mercy  of  the 
school  managers.  The  law  on  one  side  will  enforce  attend- 
ance, the  managers  on  the  other  side  will  enforce  their  fees. 

Each  penny  per  week  added  to  the  school  fees  amounts  to 
3*.  9d.  per  annum  for  each  child ;  thus  for  two  children  it 
would  be  7*.  6rf.  The  highest  rate  levied  in  Stockport  for  the 
use  of  the  School  Board  was  under  l±d.  in  the  pound,  including 
the  cost  of  an  election — thus,  on  a  house  rated  at  12/.  the 
total  cost  for  a  year  to  the  average  working  man  would  be  1  s.  3d.1 
The  abolition  of  the  School  Board  renders  the  opening  of 
schools  at  low  fees  improbable,  and  has  inflicted  a  grievous 
wrong  upon  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants.  Those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  compulsory  powers  should  certainly  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deprive  their  action  of  an  aspect  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
by  the  merciful  provision  of  cheap  schools. 

Besides  the  assistance  thus  rendered  to  voluntary  schools 
in  securing  the  regular  attendance  of  the  scholars,  the  School 
Boards,  as  representing  the  ratepayers,  should  be  at  all  times 
prepared  to  take  over  on  reasonable  terms  the  control  of  any 

1  If  the  establishment  of  a  few  board  schools  had  doubled  the  rate,  it  would 
not  have  reached  an  amount  equal  to  an  advance  in  fees  of  Id.  per  week  for  one 
child. 
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school,  the  managers  of  which  find  themselves  unable  to  carry 
it  on  with  efficiency  and  vigour.  Many  of  the  old  school 
buildings  in  large  towns  are  altogether  unsuited  for  the  accom- 
modation of  considerable  numbers  of  children.  They  have 
been  erected  for  the  convenience  and  in  accordance  with  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  denominations  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  fall  far  short,  in  many  instances,  of  the  essential  re- 
quisites of  light,  space,  and  ventilation,  which  modern  ideas 
imperatively  aemand. 

In  all  these  cases  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  elected  local 
authority,  to  take  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  children,  by  endeavouring  to  replace  dark  and 
unwholesome  buildings  and  underground  rooms  by  cheerful, 
spacious  and  convenient  schools.  Of  course  the  transferred 
schools  will  be,  in  the  first  instance,  those  in  the  poorest  neigh- 
bourhoods, where  cost  of  management  is  too  great  for  private 
individuals,  but  every  School  Board  which  comprehends  its 
duty  will  gladly  assume  such  responsibilities,  seeing  that  their 
first  concern  should  be  for  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  of 
the  population. 

This  process  of  absorption  of  the  voluntary  schools  is  likely 
to  go  on  in  an  increasing  ratio,  as  School  Boards  are  able  to 
show,  by  the  excellence  of  their  own  schools,  that  they  tho- 
roughly understand  the  children's  needs,  and  know  how  to 
supply  them  through  well-organised  plans,  vigorously  worked, 
and  carefully  supervised  by  their  leading  members. 

When  the  other  local  educational  authorities  have  been 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  popularly  elected  local  governments, 
created  by  the  Act  of  1870,  it  is  obvious  that  many  advantages 
will  result  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  One  of  the 
first  results  would  be  the  closing  of  small  and  inconveniently 
located  schools,  and  the  grouping  of  schools  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  them  easily  accessible  to  the  children  of  every 
locality.  Another  important  result  would  be  the  arrangement 
of  properly  graded  schools,  in  which  the  instruction  could  be 
adapted  to  the  different  ages  and  capacities,  and  in  which  the 
formation  of  classes  would  be  according  to  the  progress  and 
powers  of  the  scholars,  so  that  all  could  profit  by  the  same 
lesson  almost  as  much  as  if  each  individual  were  separately 
taught,  whilst  to  this  would  be  added  the  powerful  stimulus  of 
mutual  emulation. 

The  term  'graded  schools'  requires,  however,  to  be  de- 
fined. They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  gradation  referred  to  the 
superior  quality,  and  therefore  the  superior  cost  of  certain 
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higher-class  schools;  such  a  definition, however, hardly  covers  the 
whole  ground.  So  long  as  fees  are  paid  at  all,  therd  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  the  charging  of  the  highest  amount  fixed 
by  the  Act  when  the  schools  are  established  in  neighbourhoods 
where  the  character  of  the  houses  indicates  comparatively  good 
incomes.  But  a  School  Board  that  is  fully  alive  to  its  duty  can 
make  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  its  schools.  However  poor 
the  locality,  the  school  buildings  should  be  of  the  very  test 
character — cheerful,  spacious,  healthy ;  the  teachers  should  be 
the  ablest  that  can  be  procured,  because  in  proportion  as  the 
children  come  from  impoverished  or  neglected  homes  will  the 
teaching  demand  greater  powers,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
on  the  part  of  the  men  and  women  intrusted  with  the  work. 
The  apparatus  and  general  educational  appliances  should  be 
fully  equal  to  those  of  the  more  select  schools — indeed,  in  point 
of  quality,  the  poorest  schools  should  be  equal  to  any,  and  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  highest  board  school  education 
should  be  presented  to  the  poorest  children. 

The  term  €  graded  schools '  does  not  therefore  properly  refer 
to  any  difference  in  quality,  but  to  difference  of  standards.  The 
Education  Department  recognises  only  two  classes  of  schools, 
viz. €  infant '  schools  and  schools  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  not 
infants,  but  there  is  much  latitude  given  to  managers.  In  the 
large  schools  for  800  and  1,000  children  under  the  Manchester 
Board,  a  further  sub-division  has  been  made  with  the  best 
results.  There  is  an  infant  department  properly  so-called,  for 
children  under  seven.  There  is  then  a  junior  mixed  depart- 
ment for  the  first  and  second  standards,  and  then  separate 
departments  for  boys  and  girls,  having  only  the  3rd,  4th,  5th 
and  6th  standards. 

When  education  has  so  far  progressed  that  each  of  these 
standards  has  its  proportion  of  scholars,  a  further  sub-division 
will  be  necessary,  when  it  may  be  hoped  really  high  schools 
will  be  established  in  various  localities  and  within  the  means  of 
all  classes,  where  the  5th,  6th  and  other  higher  standards  may 
be  introduced,  and  full  scope  given  to  the  varied  ability  of  the 
children. 

As  the  principle  of  local  self-government  in  educational 
matters  becomes  further  extended,  not  only  will  each  school  be 

Eroperiy  graded  and  furnished  with  suitable  teaching  power, 
ut  means  will  be  devised  to  co-ordinate  the  various  classes  of 
schools,  so  that  whilst  each  occupies  its  own  proper  ground,  the 
chain  of  connection  will  remain  unbroken,  and  where  the  work 
of  one  ends  the  other  and  higher  class  will  begin  its  career  of 
use.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  some  general  plan  in 
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a  city  like  Manchester  leads  to  an  enormous  waste  of  energy 
and  of  teaching  power.  A  considerable  part  of  the  teaching 
in  the  Grammar  School  is  of  a  very  elementary  character,  and 
it  is  no  reproach  to  the  Grammar  School  to  say  that  it  would  be 
far  better  performed  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  elementary 
schools.  The  masters  of  the  Grammar  School  are  more  adapted 
by  their  education,  being  mostly  graduates  of  the  Universities, 
for  work  of  a  different  and  more  advanced  character,  and  the 
same  remark  applies,  though  perhaps  not  with  equal  force,  to 
the  professors  of  the  Owens  College,  whose  valuable  labours  are 
much  impeded  by  the  absence  of  that  good  preliminary  training 
which  should  be  furnished  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

This  statement  of  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
placing  all  the  local  arrangements  for  elementary  education  in 
the  hands  of  popularly  elected  boards  is  however  only  one  side 
of  the  picture.  The  other  side  is  the  expense.  The  murmurs 
of  the  vested  interests  upon  this  interesting  topic  will  not  allow 
it  to  remain  in  the  background,  for  they  sometimes  degenerate 
into  unreasonable  outbreaks  which  savour  of  injustice. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  was  furnished  by  the 
Vice-President  of  Council,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  August  1878.  In  introducing  the  education 
estimates,  he  produced  a  calculation  in  reference  to  the  cost  of 
School  Boards  and  board  schools,  in  which  these  two  totally 
distinct  questions  are  mixed  up  in  such  admirable  confusion 
that  ordinary  readers  could  only  come  to  one  conclusion,  viz., 
that  board  schools  were  so  ridiculously  costly  in  comparison 
with  voluntary  schools,  as  to  justify  their  immediate  extinction. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  said : — '  On  page  26  of  the  report 
it  would  be  found  that  the  expenditure  from  the  rates  was  66 
per  cent,  of  the  total  expediture  of  School  Boards,  the  annual 
grant  being  18  per  cent.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  expen- 
diture from  the  rates  was  3§  as  much  as  the  annual  grant, 
therefore  for  every  XL  received  from  the  grants  the  School 
Boards  spend  3/.  13*.  4rf.  out  of  the  rates.  .  .  .  The 
School  Boards  spend  now  3§  as  much  from  the  rates  as  they 
get  from  the  grants.  If  they  had  the  whole  of  the  grant  they 
would  be  levying  6,750,000/.  in  rates  alone.'  (Vide  Times, 
August  6,  1878.) 

The  first  question  that  naturally  occurs  on  reading  these 
words  is,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  has  the  total 
expenditure  of  School  Boards  to  do  with  the  amount  received  in 
grants  for  the  scholars  in  the  board  schools  ? 

The  Vice-President  of  Council  was  not  only  young  in  years, 
but  at  that  time  also  very. young  in  his  office.    He  spoke  from 
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a  mind  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  had  to 
deal  with,  but  filled,  it  may  be  feared,  with  a  burning  desire 
to  do  all  the  damage  possible  to  the  prestige  of  the  School 
Boards  of  the  country. 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  in  the  Report  of  the  Education 
Department  which  is  compiled  by  the  experienced  and  respected 
members  of  the  permanent  staff,  to  warrant  such  an  argument 
as  that  used  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  but  everything  there 
stated  goes  directly  to  disprove  it ;  for  example,  at  page  29  it  is 
said, '  The  cost  of  maintenance  in  board  schools  was  21.  Is.  4±d. 
per  child;  in  voluntary  schools,  1/.  13*.  lid.  per  child; 
difference,  7s.  5±d.9  and  that  the  cost  in  board  schools  was  met 
by  a  contribution  from  rates  of  II.  Os.  7\d.  per  child.' 

The  following  four  calculations  will  demonstrate  the  falla- 
cious character  of  the  argument  under  review. 

1.  If  the  2,150,683  children  in  average  attendance  in 
England  and  Wales  were  in  board  schools,  and'  if  all  those 
schools  were  totally  free,  and  were  in  receipt  of  no  grant  what- 
ever from  the  Government,  the  total  cost,  at  21.  Is.  4J<£  for 
each  child,  would  only  reach  4,446,985/.,  or  2,300,0002.  less 
than  the  Vice-President's  figure. 

2.  If  all  the  schools  were  under  boards,  at  the  estimated 
cost  to  the  rates  as  given  in  the  report,  viz.,  at  1/.  Os.  7\d.  per 
child,  the  amount  2,217,891/.  would  fall  short  of  the  formidable 
sum  named  in  order  to  throw  odium  on  School  Boards  by  more 
than  4,500,000/. 

3.  The  total  difference  in  cost  between  School  Board  and 
voluntary  schools  at  Is.  5\d.  for  each  child,  would  amount  to 
about  800,000/.  for  the  whole  number  in  average  attendance. 

4.  If  to  this  800,000/.  be  added  the  whole  of  the  voluntary 
subscriptions,  viz.  800,000/.,  we  get  1,600,000/.  as  the  highest 
amount  which  could  become  chargeable  to  rates  for  '  mainte- 
nance,' if  all  the  schools  were  under  boards. 

In  truth,  there  is  nothing  except  mere  recklessness  or  dis- 
honesty (which  cannot  remain  long  undetected)  to  make  the 
cost  of  maintenance  in- board  schools  more  than  that  in  volun- 
tary schools.  The  teaching-power  costs  the  same  if  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  be  equal  The  books  and  apparatus  are  nearly 
the  same  in  all  well-arranged  schools,  if  there  be  proper  and 
adequate  provision ;  cleansing,  rates,  fuel,  &c.,  cannot  show 
any  marked  difference.  There  are  two  schools  given  in  the 
Manchester  School  Inspector's  report  for  1877,  which  shows 
the  utter  absurdity  of  the  Vice-President's  argument.  The 
cost  of  one  school,  having  an  average  of  683  scholars,  was 
1/.  13*.  2d.  per  head.    The  cost  of  another,  with  178  average. 
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Was  61.  7*.  5d.  per  head.  The  first  was  a  new  school,  built  by 
the  board  conveniently  to  the  homes  of  the  children,  and  in 
the  second  year  of  its  existence.  The  second  was  a  school 
transferred  by  voluntary  managers,  on  which  the  board  was 
obliged  to  spend  over  600Z.  before  they  felt  justified  in  using  it 
as  a  board  school,  and  this  extra  expenditure  figures  in  the 
Blue  Book  as  cost  of  maintenance. 

Again,  it  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  other  parts  of  the  re- 
port on  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  commenting,  that 
the  total  increase  for  the  year  in  voluntary  schools  was  about 
4  per  cent.,  whilst  the  increase  in  board  schools  was  30  per 
cent ;  so  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  latter  were  in  the  first 
year  of  their  existence,  and  bad  been  charged  with  the  great 
expense  involved  in  starting — sometimes  probably  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  transferred  school  in  Manchester  just  referred 
to.  The  difference  in  the  apparent  cost  of  maintenance  arises 
in  a  large  degree  from  this  rapid  annual  increase,  and  until  it 
ceases  it  cannot  be  expected,  and  no  reasonable  man  will  ex- 
pect, that  the  two  classes  of  schools,  so  differently  circumstanced 
when  thus  taken  in  the  aggregate,  can  be  conducted  at  the 
same  apparent  cost. 

In  his  more  recent  speech  on  the  education  estimates  the 
Vice-President  did  not  commit  himself  to  so  absurd  a  calcula- 
tion as  in  the  previous  year,,  but  he  again  drew  special  atten- 
tion to  the  great  difference  in  cost  of  the  board  schools  as  com- 
pared with  the  voluntary  schools. 

The  position  of  School  Boards  in  this  matter  is  certainly  not 
an  enviable  one.  They  are  called  upon  to  provide  schools  in 
every  spot  that  has  been  neglected  by  voluntary  managers,  and 
are  jealously  excluded  from  their  somewhat  cultivated  preserves. 
They  are  bound  to  organise  the  machinery  of  compulsion  for 
the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  schools.  The  duly  is  imposed  upon 
them  of  clearing  the  streets  of '  wastrels,'  and  supporting  them 
in  some  kind  of  industrial  schools.  Various  clerical  duties  are 
imposed  upon  them  by  recent  enactments,  which  involve  both 
cost  and  labour.  When  all  these  objects  are  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  the  total  cost  is  calculated  and  made 
to  appear  as  so  much  for  each  child  in  the  board  schools. 
Whilst  from  this  is  deduced  the  unwarrantable  argument,  that 
if  all  the  schools  were  under  the  management  of  boards,  or,  in 
Lord  George  Hamilton's  words, '  If  the  School  Board  had  the 
whole  of  the  grant,'  a  fabulous  amount  would  be  required  from 
the  rates. 

The  serious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  when  great  luminaries 
like  Lord  George  Hamilton  give  currency  to  such  fallacies, 
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their  numerous  satellites,  who  never  shine  except  by  borrowed 
light,  mislead  large  numbers  of  people  by  repeating  them.  The 
reported  school  sermons,  for  some  time  after  the  delivery  of 
this  speech,  derived  all  their  pith  from  the  echo  of  its  misstate- 
ments. School  Boards  should  be  able  to  count  upon  a  little 
more  consideration  from  the  head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, which  has  expressly  warned  its  inspectors  '  to  maintain 
an  entire  impartiality  between  schools  under  different  kinds  of 
management,  and  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  using  their 
influence  in  favour  of  either  voluntary  or  board  schools.' 

Given  similar  conditions  and  equal  efficiency,  and  the  rate- 
supported  schools  will  eventually  show  a  lower  cost  of  main- 
tenance than  others,  as  the  result  of  more  continuous  inspection, 
and  more  complete  organisation.  According  to  the  report  ot 
the  school  inspector  of  the  Manchester  Board  for  last  year, 
there  had  been  fifteen  schools  managed  by  the  board  for  the 
whole  year.  Of  these  only  three  were  in  their  own  buildings. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  in  temporary  or  transferred  build- 
ings, most  of  them  unsuitable  in  structure,  or  situated  in  poor 
localities  where  the  population  was  declining.  The  average 
•cost  of  the  fifteen  schools  was  21.  Os.  6d.  per  child ;  but  in  the 
two  of  the  three  schools  built  by  the  board,  and  suitably  fur- 
nished, the  cost  was  respectively — 17.  13*.  Sd.  with  an  average 
•of  731  scholars,  and  1/.  12*.  4<f.  with  809  average,  being  already 
below  the  voluntary  schools  as  given  in  the  report. 

The  cost  of  school  buildings  has  not  been  referred  to; 
"because  they  are  the  property  of,  and  an  investment  by,  the 
•denominations  or  the  community  which  provides  them.  The 
sectarian  schools  managers  have  had  large  subsidies  from  public 
money.  In  Manchester  alone  nearly  23,0007.  has  been  paid 
from  the  national  exchequer  towards  the  erection  of  such 
schools,  and  in  some  cases  the  property  has  largely  increased 
in  value.  Had  the  community  erected  them,  as  the  School 
Board  now  does,  this  great  increase  in  value  would  have 
^belonged  to  the  citizens,  instead  of  being  the  private  property 
of  the  denominations. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  question,  much  foolish  rhetoric 
has  been  expended  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  upon  the  people  of 
England  the  undeserved  libel,  that  when  the  conditions  of  edu- 
cation are  to  be  determined  by  their  votes,  the  religious  train- 
ing of  the  children  will  be  neglected.  The  charge  is  quite 
unfounded.  There  are  doubtless  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  and  most  effectual  methods  of  securing  a  religious 
training  for  the  young,  and  also  as  to  the  fittest  persons  to  be 
•employed  in  such  work ;  but  the  necessity  for  it  is  recognised 
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in  every  community.  The  religious  exercises  observed,  and 
the  systematic  and  complete  instruction  in  Biblical  subjects 
carried  out  in  the  board  schools  of  Manchester  have  produced 
-excellent  results.  Indeed  a  challenge  might  safely  be  given  to 
any  equal  number  of  denominational  schools  in  the  city  to  a 
-competitive  examination  in  Scriptural  subjects.  Out  of  nearly 
1 3,000  children  on  the  books  of  the  schools,  only  thirty-five  were 
withdrawn  from  this  instruction,  although  the  parents  belong 
to  almost  every  religious  denomination.  There  is  a  general 
confidence  that  the  School  Board,  as  the  representatives  of 
public  feeling  on  this  question,  will  take  every  precaution  to 
prevent,  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  scheme,  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  special  religious  views  inculcated  by  the 

Cints.    The  whole  of  this  question  will  be  quite  safe  in  the 
ds  of  the  people  of  England,  to  whom  at  last  all  the  condi- 
tions of  public  elementary  education  will  have  to  be  referred. 

Only  one  other  point  presents  itself  for  remark,  viz.,  the 
oreproach  constantly  levelled  against  School  Boards,  that  the 
employment  of  rates  in  the  support  of  their  schools  has  a  ten- 
dency to  pauperise  the  people. 

Pauperism  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  the  cha- 
racter oi  our  nation — that  is,  the  disposition  to  rely  upon  others 
for  help,  to  solicit  the  charitable  doles  of  the  wealthy,  and  to  ac- 
cept at  the  hands  of  the  benevolent  such  favours  as  tend  to  break 
•down  the  spirit  of  independence  amongst  a  people.    This  spirit 
exists  too  largely  amongst  us,  and  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  very 
•old  habits,  if  not,  indeed,  a  miserable  relic  of  the  old  feudal 
relationship  existing  between  the  serf  and  his  lord.    How  has 
it  been  perpetuated  into  present  conditions  ?    Certainly  not  by 
rate-supported  schools,  for  they  were  born  but  yesterday.  The 
true  key  to  it  is  found  in  delegating  to  charity  the  great  work 
•of  the  people's  education.    For  several  generations,  schools — 
Sunday  and  day-schools  alike — have  been  the  special  objects 
-of  charitable  appeals.    €  Charity  sermons '  have  been  the  recog- 
nised means  of  support,  and  subscriptions  and  donations  the 
indispensable  requisites  of  schools  for  the  people.    At  various 
intervals  the  scholars  are  arranged  in  conspicuous  places,  and 
the  girls  arrayed  in  showy  attire,  in  order  to  excite  sympathy, 
and  give  force  to  the  preacher's  appeals.  Is  it  possible  for  such 
things  to  go  on,  year  after  year,  without  producing  a  very 
serious  and  deteriorating  effect  on  the  character  of  those  who 
are  the  recipients  of  these  bounties,  and  who  are  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  begging  appeals  ?    It  is  quite  time  that  benevo- 
lent men  and  women  should  ask  themselves  the  question, 
-whether  in  giving  money  under  such  circumstances,  they  are 
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not  frustrating  the  great  purpose  of  education,  by  undermining- 
the  spirit  of  Jelf-dependence,  and  thus  implanting  the  seeds  of 
that  very  pauperism  which  is  our  national  disgrace.  Children 
should  never  be  allowed,  and  certainly  should  never  be  taught 
to  beg.  They  would  be  better  without  the  education  which 
can  only  be  obtained  on  such  debasing  terms.  Private  sub- 
scriptions, begging  sermons,  begging  cards,  and  all  the  other 
machinery  of  pauperising  charity  should  be  dissociated  for  ever 
from  the  work  of  education,  or  we  shall  lose  its  best  and  highest 
results. 

In  schools  erected  and  maintained  by  a  popularly  elected 
educational  authority,  charity  can  have  no  part.  The  schools 
belong  to  the  people,  who  use  them  for  their  children.  They 
are  provided  from  a  public  fund,  to  which  all  must  necessarily 
contribute,  and  the  poorest  parent  can  claim  a  place  in  them 
for  his  child  on  equal  conditions  with  his  richest  neighbour.  It 
is  only  in  schools,  i.e.  public  elementary  schools,  supported  by 
public  rates,  of  which  it  can  be  truly  said  that  pauperism  is 
entirely  divorced  from  their  management. 

The  money  which  is  paraded  with  so  much  circumstance  by 
denominational  managers,  as  one  of  the  glowing  features  of 
their  system,  under  the  somewhat  misleading  head  of  '  Volun- 
tary Subscriptions,'  is  in  reality  its  most  mischievous  ingredient. 
If  these  subscriptions  were  abolished,  as  they  must  be  before 
many  years  are  passed,  there  would  be  some  chance  for  the  next 
generation  to  banish  the  pauper  spirit  from  our  midst,  by 
developing  a  more  manly  and  independent  character  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  population. 

It  is  to  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  local  self-govern- 
ment that  we  must  look  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  people.  Improved  school-buildings,  superior 
methods  of  instruction,  properly  graded  schools;  the  regulation 
of  school  fees,  so  long  as  they  exist  at  all,  on  a  scale  tnat  will 
not  press  too  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes ;  the  co-ordination 
of  diflTerent  kinds  of  schools,  so  to  promote  the  gradual,  jet 
general,  development  of  intellectual  growth,  and  the  opening 
up  to  every  child  of  opportunities  to  cultivate  the  highest 
faculties  of  which  he  is  capable, — these  advantages  wul  be 
possible  when  local  authorities  are  commissioned  by  their  con- 
stituents to  undertake  the  important  work  of  carrying  out 
popular  education  in  a  complete  and  efficient  manner. 

The  employment  of  public  rates  for  these  purposes  secures 
the  perfect  independence  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered,  and  dispenses  with  the  questionable  use  of 
eleemosynary  aid  in  furnishing  the  opportunities  for  education 
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which  it  is  now  the  undoubted  right  of  all  to  enjoy,  as  well  as 
the  undoubted  advantage  of  the  community  to  provide. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Heller  (Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers)  said  he  had  listened  to  the  Paper  with  some  sense  of  dis- 
appointment, inasmuch  as  the  important  problem  which  its  title  pro- 
posed did  not  appear  to  have  been  solved.  They  had  had  a  very 
careful  and  elaborate  comparison  of  the  relative  cost  of  board  and 
voluntary  schools;  but,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather,  there  was 
in  the  Paper  no  distinct  recommendation  by  which  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  were  experienced  in  London  in  reference  to  local  govern- 
ment in  their  schools  were  to  be  overcome.  In  London  they  laboured 
under  great  difficulty  from  finding  appointed  to  the  local  management 
of  schools  persons  totally  incompetent  to  fill  the  office ;  and  he  had 
hoped  that  some  suggestion  would  have  been  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Hughes  that  the  Government  might  impose  some  qualification  upon 
persons  appointed  to  that  important  office.  The  difficulty  was  that  the 
Board  was  the  only  body  that  could  have  pecuniary  responsibility 
attached  to  it,  and  therefore  it  was  difficult  for  School  Boards  to  dele- 
gate to  the  local  managers  anything  which  affected  expenditure  He 
thought,  also,  that  Boards  themselves  might  have  a  larger  discretion 
than  was  at  present  allowed  them  by  the  Education  Department  as  to 
the  building  of  new  schools  and  the  curriculum  of  education  given  iu 
them.  He  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  present  power  of  the 
Education  Department  made  permanent,  inasmuch  as  it  would  tend  to 
a  stereotyped  and  uniform  system  of  methods,  and  would  deprive  them 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  different  bodies  acting  indepen- 
dently, and  under  conditions  which  best  suited  their  particular  dis- 
tricts. With  respect  to  voluntary  and  board  schools,  he  thought  as 
practical  men  and  women  they  must  admit  that  they  had  in  existence  a 
very  large  number  of  voluntary  schools,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  advantage  if  they  were  entirely  swept 
away,  or  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  ratepayers.  They  had  their 
own  opinion  upon  it  There  were,  as  they  knew,  voluntary  agencies 
doing  an  enormous  work  and  undoubtedly  relieving  the  ratepayers  to 
a  large  extent;  and  their  aim  should  be  to  adopt  such  regulations  as 
would  make  the  work  of  the  schools  effective  and  most  advantageous 
to  the  children  in  them.  He  thought  much  might  be  done  if  the 
Government  would  take  in  hand  what  was  called  the  co-ordination  of 
schools  in  large  towns.  They  had,  he  believed,  a  sufficient  agreement 
between  the  two  classes  of  schools  to  render  possible  some  system  of 
graded  schools.  A  great  waste  of  teaching  power  resulted  from  having 
the  upper  standards  taught  in  small  schools,  and  if  the  advanced 
scholars  of  several  schools  could  be  gathered  in  a  superior  school  we 
should  have  better  results  at  diminished  cost. 
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Mr.  E.  J.  Broadfikld  (of  the  Manchester  School  Board)  said  he 
scarcely  found  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  last  speaker  in  arriving 
at  Mr.  Hughes's  position  in  the  Paper  he  had  read.  He  thought  Mr. 
Hughes  had  made  it  very  clear  that  he  believed  the  best  direction  to- 
follow  was  that  of  giving  to  School  Boards  and  local  managers  more 
liberty  in  direction  and  greater  freedom  in  details.  He  thought  Mr. 
Hughes  had  proved  even  in  his  objections  to  the  present  system  or 
management  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  insist  on  honesty  and  fairness 
in  the  Department,  and  proper  criticism  of  inspectors  when  they  failed 
to  do  their  duty.  He  heard  with  some  little  alarm  the  suggestion  that 
probably  it  would  be  better  if  school  managers  as  well  as  schoolmasters- 
should  pass  examinations.  To  carry  that  out  to  its  legitimate  issuer 
members  of  school  boards  should  also  pass  examinations.  Mr.  Hughes- 
had  also  successfully  contended  that  the  School  Board  system  was  an 
excellent  one  if  carried  out  faithfully,  and  well.  I£  instead  of  return- 
ing men  who  were  intended  to  be  obstructive,  or  to  guard  against  the- 
supposed  extreme  views  of  other  men,  communities  would  elect,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  said  in  his  opening  address,  candidates  who 
intended  to  do  their  work  faithfully,  we  need  not  demand  any  altera- 
tion in  the  law.  He  thought  it  might  be  said  that  Manchester  had 
already  provided  something  like  an  application  of  the  principle  Mr. 
Hughes  laid  down  with  regard  to  graded  elementary  schools.  From 
the  elementary  schools  in  Manchester  parents  could  send  their  boys  to- 
the  Grammar  School,  or  other  higher  schools,  through  the  operation  of 
their  exhibition  scheme.  Scholarships  to  the  Grammar  School  were 
open  to  elementary  scholars,  and  they  found  that  many  boys  and  girls- 
had  given  good  account  of  themselves  when  they  were  in  competition 
with  pupils  from  higher  schools ;  and  they  had  the  happy  case  this 
year  of  a  boy,  trained  in  a  Manchester  elementary  school,  and  then  at 
the  Grammar  School,  taking  the  first  Balliol  mathematical  scholarship. 
Surely  here  were  the  elements,  without  any  alteration  in  the  law,  but 
by  the  use  of  a  judicious  scale — which  he  thought  was  adopted  in 
Manchester — of  carrying  out  a  system  of  graded  education,  with  excel- 
lent practical  effect. 

Major  Sharratt  (Manchester)  objected  to  the  description  of  volun- 
tary schools  as  4  investments.1  He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  a  school 
built  by  a  subscription  of  3,000/.,  and  now  in  successful  operation.  If 
the  board  built  a  school  near  this  one,  and  so  rendered  it  useless,  what 
should  he  gain  by  his  '  investment '  in  the  school  ?  He  was  willing  to 
accord  a  great  amount  of  praise  for  much  that  had  been  done  by 
school  boards,  but  it  had  often  been  done  at  a  heavy  expense  to  the- 
ratepayers,  and  in  the  present  depression  of  trade  it  would  come  with 
great  weight  upon  many  poor  and  striving  honest  men.  As  to  the* 
grading  of  schools,  the  great  deficiency  of  the  country  was  the  want  of 
schools  for  the  lower  middle  class,  and  he  did  not  see  that  board 
schools  were  doing  much  to  supply  the  want.  A  boy  attending  an 
elementary  school  paying  3d.  or  id.  per  week  would  go  to  work  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen ;  but  if  he  manifested  ability  it  was  desired  to 
send  him  to  the  Grammar  School.  He  must  either  be  successful  in 
gaining  one  of  the  exhibitions,  which  were  few  and  not  easily  obtained,. 
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or  he  must  pay  twelve  guineas  a  year  in  fees  alone.  This  great  gap 
was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  the  board  school  system  would  have  to 
be  largely  developed  if  it  were  ever  to  provide  for  such  cases. 

Mr.  John  W.  Grove  (President  of  the  National  Union  of  Elemen- 
tary Teachers)  said  he  had  heard  Mr.  Hughes'  Paper  with  pleasure,, 
but  could  not  go  the  length  he  did.  He  had  answered  the  special 
question  by  actually  assuming  that  all  voluntary  schools  were  to  be 
absorbed  by  school  boards.  He  gave  School  Boards  every  credit  for 
the  work  they  had  done,  freely  acknowledging  that  they  were  an  abso- 
lute necessity ;  but  his  own  opinion  was  that  the  maintenance  of  board 
schools  and  voluntary  school?  side  by  side  would  be  the  best  for  the 
education  of  the  country.  The  whole  Paper  was  an  argument  in 
favour  of  what  might  be  termed  local  centralisation ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  besides  members  of  school  boards  elected  by  rate- 
payers, there  were  bodies  of  gentlemen  representing  those  who  gave 
freely  to  promote  education.  He  heard  with  great  pleasure  what  was- 
said  as  to  mamtaining  equality  of  education  in  elementary  schools.  It 
had  sometimes  been  assumed  that  we  were  to  have  graded  schools  in, 
the  sense  that  the  curriculum  of  one  school  was  to  be  restricted  to  the 
merest  elements  and  another  was  to  take  higher  subjects.  He  trusted 
boards  and  managers  would  set  their  faces  against  any  such  idea.  The 
poorest  child  had  a  right  to  such  a  curriculum  as  would  benefit  him 
during  the  time  he  was  at  school.  It  was  folly  to  say  that  his  instruc- 
tion should  be  restricted  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  must 
be  such  as  would  fit  him  for  his  future  life  and  calling,  and,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  so,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  teachers  of  lower- 
grade  schools  should  not  be  men  of  inferior  calibre ;  nay,  they  ought 
to  be  more  able  to  impart  knowledge  and  better  qualified  for  their 
work  than  the  teachers  of  higher  schools.  Those  who  had  had  prac- 
tical experience  would  know  that  the  greater  the  ignorance  of  children, 
and  the  poorer  their  homes,  the  greater  was  the  skill  required  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  to  whose  charge  they  were  committed.  He  did 
not  think  there  ought  to  be  a  complete  severance  between  elementary 
schools  and  the  schools  that  were  to  follow  them.  Tfce  course  of 
public  elementary  schools  should,  as  indicated  in  the  paper,  overlap 
the  work  of  the  grammar  or  secondary  schools.  Boys  ought  to  be 
transferred  from  one  to  another  by  scholarships,  as  was  now  done  in 
London  and  Manchester.  There  was  already  too  much  inspection — 
pulling  up  the  plant  to  see  how  it  was  getting  on  at  the  root.  If  there 
were  less  of  it  there  would  be  more  progress.  Cost  and  efficiency  did 
not  depend  upon  examinations  so  much  as  upon  the  size  and  the  organi- 
sation of  schools.  The  smaller  a  school  was  the  more  expensive  it 
would  be.  It  was  because  a  Board  was  able  to  build  a  school  for  800 
or  1,200  children,  and  thus  get  a  better  gradation  of  classes  in  the 
school,  that  it  was  able  to  produce  better  results.  He  trusted  opinion 
would  not  run  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  number  of  inspectors^ 
for  it  was  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  He  pitied  the 
board  teachers  in  this  respect,  for  they  had  inspectors  of  drill,  needle- 
work, music,  &c.  As  to  the  alleged  pauperising  influence  of  the 
voluntary  system  he  failed  to  see  how  a  child  paying  for  education  in 
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a  voluntary  school  would  be  more  pauperised  than  one  receiving  a 
similar  education  largely  or  wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodbick  (member  of  the  London  School  Board) 
was  unable  to  agree  with  the  last  remark  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
pauperising  influence  of  the  School  Board  system.  Although  the  board 
schools  were  cheaper  for  the  mass  of  the  poor,  after  all  it  was  not  quite 
a  free  school  system,  and  it  was  not  a  question  between  parents  paying 
the  full  cost  and  paying  nothing  at  all.  In  voluntary  schools  they  did 
not  pay  anything  like  the  full  cost,  but  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
it ;  and  it  was  important  to  remember  when  we  heard  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  voluntary  schools  were  supposed  to  be  placed,  that  at  all 
events  the  grant  to  them  as  well  as  to  board  sehools  had  been  largely 
increased  during  the  last  few  years.  Formerly  it  was  about  one-third 
of  the  cost  and  now  it  was  about  one- half.  The  fees,  too,  were  now 
somewhat  higher,  and  the  margin  to  be  filled  up  by  subscriptions  was 
by  no  mean 8  large ;  in  some  cases  there  was  no  margin  at  all  to  be 
filled  up.  He  agreed  very  much  with  what  had  been  said  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  an  evil  that  every  voluntary  school  should  be 
absorbed,  but  of  that  there  was  practically  no  danger.  At  the  same 
time  he  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  remarks  of  their  President, 
the  Bishop,  who  anticipated  without  apprehension,  that  such  would  be 
the  ultimate  result.  It  was,  however,  one  question  whether  they  were 
to  look  forward  to  it  as  an  ultimate  result,  and  another  whether  they 
were  to  aim  at  it  as  an  object.  He  would  never  set  it  before  him  as 
an  object.  It  was  an  advantage  to  our  national  system  that  it  had  this 
degree  of  variety  in  it,  and  the  board  schools  worked  all  the  better 
side  by  side  with  the  voluntary  schools.  He  agreed  heartily  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Heller  as  to  the  superiority  of  voluntary  management, 
and  wished  it  were  otherwise.  No  motive  so  powerful  as  religious  zeal 
and  interest  had  been  discovered  in  the  management  of  schools,  or 
indeed  many  other  public  objects.  He  heartily  wished  we  could  get 
thrown  into  the  management  of  schools  by  boards  and  by  managers 
under  a  board' more  of  that  zeal  and  practical  interest  which  is  shown 
in  the  management  of  voluntary  schools.  He  could  not,  with  the  case 
of  America  before  him,  look  upon  social  considerations  as  forming  a 
permanent  barrier  to  the  elementary  schools  being  used  by  the  middle 
classes.  He  would  admit  that  now  in  this  country  it  was  impossible, 
even  in  childhood,  for  children  of  different  classes  to  sit  side  by  side  on 
the  same  benches ;  but  the  obstacle  was  a  temporary  and  not  a  perma- 
nent one.  The  middle  class  had  no  right  to  say,  '  We  pay  for  schools 
which  we  cannot  use,'  when  they  could  use  them,  and  it  was  only 
social  pride  which  prevented  their  doing  so.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  provided ;  and  those  who  wished  for  luxury  and  gentility  must 
pay  for  them.  It  was  a  far  less  pauperising  thing  to  depend  upon  the 
rates  and  taxes  which  the  working  man  had  contributed  to,  often 
directly,  always  indirectly,  than  to  avail  themselves  of  a  publicly  pro* 
vided  and  tax-supported  system,  and  then  to  send  the  hat  round  in 
church  or  public  meeting,  thus  depending  upon  the  contributions  of 
the  benevolent  and  religious  portion  of  the  community.  When  School 
Boards  were  described  as  shutting  up  voluntary  schools,  and  distribute 
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ing  schools  just  as  they  pleased,  it  most  be  remembered  that  they  were 
dependent  upon  the  sanction  of  the  Department  for  the  erection  of 
every  school.  It  instituted  careful  inquiries,  raised  objections — very 
often  good  ones  and  sometimes  bad  ones — and,  after  a  long  discussion, 
a  school  was  sanctioned  because  the  Department  had  become  satisfied 
that  one  was  wanted.  It  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  school  boards 
dotted  schools  all  over  London  or  other  towns  which  were  not  wanted, 
as  if  they  could  follow  their  own  caprice  in  the  matter ;  every  school 
built  was  built  after  long  and  exhaustive  negotiation  with  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  which,  it  might  be  said  without  disrespect,  was  not 
particularly  favourable  just  now  to  the  extension  of  the  school  board 
system.  As  to  the  statement  made  last  night  by  Lord  Norton,  those 
who  were  at  Cheltenham  last  year  were  not  likely  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  view  he  put  forward  then  and  had  repeated  now.  But,  as 
the  public  were  easily  led  away  by  such  statements,  he  would  point 
out  the  utterly  delusive  and  unfounded  nature  of  the  impression  that 
under  the  present  Education  Code  the  higher  extra  subjects,  called 
4  specific  subjects,'  were  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  the  three  R's. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  delusion.  Those  who  were  afraid  of 
education  being  carried  too  high  might  be  consoled  with  the  reflection 
that,  after  all,  out  of  the  three  million  children  who  were  at  present  in 
the  standards,  not  above  60,000  or  80,000  were  examined  in  the 
specific  subjects  at  all.  When  it  is  said  that  some  of  these  had  failed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  he  must  say  be  believed  it  to  be 
scarcely  possible.  Here  and  there  an  individual  case  might  occur,  but 
nobody  could  be  examined  in  specific  subjects  at  all  until  he  got  to  the 
Fourth  Standard,  when  he  must  have  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  well.  If  he  failed  in  the  Fifth  Standard,  that  might  mean  that 
he  could  not  repeat  so  many  lines  of  poetry,  or  do  some  complicated 
sum  in  arithmetic,  but  not  that  he  had  not  mastered  4  the  three  R.s '  in 
the  usual  sense.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  rule  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  that  three-fourths  of  the  scholars  must  be  presented  and  pass 
in  the  lower  standards  before  any  grant  can  be  earned  for  extra  sub- 
jects; and  it  was  well  known  that  it  was  not  those  schools  which 
excelled  in  the  extra  subjects  that  failed  in  the  lower  subjects; 
those  which  excelled  in  one  generally  excelled  in  the  other  too.  It 
was  possible  that  in  the  future  means  would  be  found  of  bringing 
voluntary  schools  under  School  Board  management,  letting  them  remain 
voluntary  schools  for  most  purposes.  He  should  not  be  afraid  of 
denominational  schools,  too,  coming  under  School  Board  management 
We  must  look  forward  to  a  future  when  we  should  have  a  really  effec- 
tive system  of  local  government,  and  when  these,  with  other  questions, 
woula  thus  become  easier  of  solution. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (London)  said  that  none  of  us  wished  existing 
regulations  to  be  made  permanent  We  felt  that  we  were  in  a  transition 
stage.  Our  hope  was  that  we  might  make  the  best  of  existing  influences 
and  agencies,  and  work  out  our  system  to  a  point  of  much  greater 
efficiency  than  it  had  yet  attained  to.  It  by  no  means  followed  that 
future  development  would  involve  any  greater  interference,  either  by 
School  Boards  or  by  the  Education  Department,  with  individual 
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management.  Larger  experience  on  both  aides  should  make  co-opera- 
tion less  strained  and  more  efficient.  Nor  must  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  schools  of  the  larger  towns.  There  must  needs  be  hundreds  of 
schools  in  rural  districts  where  even  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a-half  or  over 
does  not  furnish  above  fifty  or  sixty  scholars,  whom  one  teacher  has- 
to  instruct  from  infancy  up  to  the  higher  standards.  In  such  cases,  it 
would,  often  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  one  central  school  for  a 
group  of  four,  five,  or  six  such  schools,  where  the  elder  pupils  (who 
are  able  to  go  longer  distances)  could  receive  instruction  in  the  higher 
standards.  Both  efficiency  and  economy  might  thus  be  secured.  The 
attack  on  the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches  of  education  was  weak 
and  misplaced.  The  met  was  that  both  the  lower  class  of  primary 
schools  and  the  lower  class  of  elementary  schools  had  been  in  a  fearful 
state  of  inefficiency.  The  Elementary  Education  Act  in  England  was 
not  designed  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  in  secondary  education,  but  some 
few  elementary  schools  had  been  doing  work  which  might  fairly  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  third  grade  schools  contemplated  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act.  Still  the  proportionate  amount  of  such  work 
thus  done  was  extremely  small,  and  the  4  specific  subjects '  which  were 
the  objects  of  attack,  represent  just  about  2d.  in  the  pound  of  the  entire 
Government  grant ;  and  to  cut  down  these  good  schools  would  in  no- 
way tend  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  mere  teaching  of '  the  three  R.s.' 
The  statistics  still  showed  a  grievous  deficiency  in  the  great  mass  or 
elementary  schools ;  but  the  average  was  raised  by  those  that  took  up 
4  specific  subjects.'  Excluding  these,  we  should  find  a  yet  lower  range  or 
passes  in  4  the  three  R.s '  in  the  ordinary  schools.  These  questions 
that  lay  on  the  borders  of  two  systems,  of  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, had  been  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  We  developed  ourselves 
in  English  fashion,  which,  after  all,  worked  better  in  practice  than  in 
theory.  The  adoption  of  existing  schools,  and  of  existing  parish  and 
other  areas  for  educational  purposes,  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  forma- 
tion of  any  theoretically  complete  system,  but  when  the  question  of 
local  government  again  came  to  the  front,  those  who  were  interested  in, 
education  must  join  with  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  promotion 
of  health  and  the  administration  of  justice,  or  other  local  matters,  in 
order  to  secure  such  areas  as  could  be  administered  with  most  efficiency* 
The  question  of  local  government  was  too  large  a  one  to  enter  upon 
here,  but  it  was  one  of  such  vital  importance  that  he  desired  to  call  to 
it  the  earnest  attention  of  those  interested  in  national  education.  There 
could  be  no  better  check  to  abuses  of  the  inspectorial  system  than  the 
formation  of  independent  boards  having  independent  views,  and  capable- 
of  raising  and  adequately  discussing  questions  which  would  equally 
affect  the  efficiency  of  both  local  and  national  administration,  and  in  the 
long  run  determine  the  due  relation  of  one  to  the  other. 

Dr.  John  Watts  (Manchester  School  Board),  addressing  himself  to- 
the  question,  said,  no  doubt  if  a  School  Board  was  fit  for  its  purpose,  it 
ought  to  manage  its  own  schools  entirely,  and  to  have  some  sort  or 
control  over  all  other  elementary  schools.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  School  Board  should  not  only  have  entire  control  of 
elementary  instruction,  but  should  also  be  represented  on  the  governing 
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body  of  every  middle  and  higher  school  in  its  district.  That  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  proper  development  of  local  government  in  regard  to  education. 
In  the  meantime,  what  was  the  proper  connection  between  voluntary 
and  board  schools?  Really  there  was  no  proper  connection,  so  far  as 
the  instruction  was  concerned,  and  could  be  none,  unless  it  were  in  the 
School  Board  acquiring  the  power  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Brodrick.  Then 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  having  those  graded  schools  which  so- 
many  gentlemen  had  spoken  of.  At  present,  large  as  the  board  schools 
were  in  Manchester,  there  was  not  one  in  which  the  number  of  scholars- 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards  was  large  enough  to  justify  the  engage- 
ment of  teachers  for  those  standards,  and  the  Board  were  obliged  to- 
continue  to  give  the  fifth  and  sixth  standard  children  fourth  standard 
teaching.  That  was  an  absolute  waste  of  time,  and  yet  it  must  go  on 
until  they  could  reach  graded  schools ;  but  if  all  the  schools  in  Man- 
chester were  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever.  If  they  could  select  three  or  four  points  at  which  to  set  up 
higher  class  schools,  and  could  draft  into  them  from  a  circle  around 
each  of  them  all  the  higher  class  children  from  the  other  schools,  that 
would  be  something  like  a  national  system  of  education.  He  told  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Congress  last  year  that  the  next  step  in 
primary  education  must  be  the  provision  of  free  schools.  He  founded 
his  argument  on  the  experience  of  the  Manchester  Free  School,  where 
the  average  attendance  was  97  or  98  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  on 
the  books,  and  where  the  only  reason  he  could  find  for  that  large 
average  attendance  was  the  absence  of  school  fees.  Elsewhere  children 
were  not  received  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  because  they  could  not 
bring  the  fees,  and  it  was  not  till  Wednesday  that  the  school  reached 
its  maximum  attendance  for  the  week.  Then  on  Fridays  children  were 
kept  at  home  to  do  domestic  work,  and  so  school  time  was  again  lost. 
If  there  were  no  fees  to  pay,  the  full  attendance  would  be  secured  on 
the  Monday  morning ;  the  amount  of  teaching  would  be  increased  by 
from  27  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  nation  would  be  immensely  benefited* 
We  should  also  improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  manner 
already  pointed  out  by  having  graded  schools.  We  were  told  it  was 
better  that  board  schools  and  voluntary  schools  should  stand  side  by 
side.  We  were  also  told  that  one  reason  why  board  schools  succeeded 
better  than  voluntary  schools  in  some  cases  was  because  of  their  size, 
and  that  the  cost  would  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  size  to  a  considerable 
extent  No  doubt  it  was  so,  but  what  an  argument  that  was  against 
upholding  the  voluntary  system  at  such  a  cost.  Mr.  Brodrick  said 
that  before  the  Education  Act  the  grants  were  about  one- third  of  the  cost 
of  a  school,  which  was  in  those  days  reckoned  to  be  about  30*.  a  head. 
The  cost  of  a  well-conducted  school  was  now  about  35*.  a  head,  and  of 
that  it  would  get  about  one-half  in  grants,  the  amount  of  which  had 
been  increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent  Still  the  difficulty  was  to 
keep  up  the  attendances  of  the  very  poor.  It  seemed  to  him  that  with 
this  large  increase  of  the  grants  a  portion  of  the  sum  received  might 
have  been  appropriated  to  paying  fees  for  those  who  could  not  provide 
them  for  themselves.  If  voluntary  schools  failed  to  justify  their  ex- 
istence, as  they  did  by  not  keeping  up  their  attendance  by  such  means. 
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the  nation  would  gain  largely  by  the  absorption  of  the  voluntary  school* 
in  the  board  schools.  He  did  not  at  all  fear  the  supersession  of  volun- 
tary schools  by  the  Board  building  schools  just  where  they  liked,  for 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  Board  was  to  get  leave  to  build  at  all.  Those 
who  were  called  enthusiasts  were  generally  repressed  by  the  opposition 
of  half  the  Board.  If  it  were  proposed  to  build  a  higher  grade  school, 
it  would  be  said,  '  Oh,  but  the  Education  Act  was  not  passed  for  this 
purpose,  but  simply  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  provision  for  the  poorest 
people.'  He  did  not  agree  with  the  objectors.  The  object  of  the 
Education  Act,  as  he  knew  it  in  its  early  stages,  and  he  was  intimately 
connected  with  it  from  the  making  of  the  first  draft,  was  to  complete 
the  educational  machinery  of  the  country ;  to  offer  to  the  poorest  child, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  the  advantages  which  the  richest  man  could 
possess,  to  open  out  a  career  to  every  child  amongst  us,  to  abolish  the 
difficulties  interposed  by  poverty  to  the  progress  of  the  intellect  No- 
body could  conceive  the  amount  of  intellectual  vigour  we  lost  by  not 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor.  When  it  was  said  that  children 
from  elementary  schools  were  competing  with  the  children  of  other 
classes,  it  was  practically  admitted  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
them  but  the  difference  of  circumstances,  and  that  that  could  be  altered 
by  securing  good  instruction  for  all. 

Mr.  J.  Sootson  (Manchester)  thought  that  the  question  as  to  the 
connexion  between  voluntary  and  board  schools  had  been  clearly 
answered  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  two  systems  should  be  con- 
tinued as  far  as  voluntary  schools  could  be  maintained  in  efficiency, 
but  when  the  managers  of  a  voluntary  school  found  difficulty  in 
maintaining  its  efficiency,  then  it  should  be  handed  over  to  the  local 
School  Board.  That  seemed  to  be  the  only  wise  step  in  the  interests  of 
the  children.  Mr.  Heller  seemed  to  wish  that  a  system  could  be  de- 
vised by  which  the  two  systems  could  be  maintained  in  efficiency. 
The  Bishop  was  probably  a  true  prophet  when  he  spoke  of  board 
schools  superseding  voluntary  schools ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  desired 
that  the  change  should  come  about  all  at  once.  If  voluntary  manage- 
ment were  real  management  there  might  be  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
it ;  but  in  very  many  cases  voluntary  management  was  no  management 
and  did  not  deserve  the  name.  Under  the  voluntary  system  it  was 
often  impossible  that  the  scholars  could  have  the  best  teachers  and 
appliances,  for  the  clergymen  could  not  afford  to  provide  them.  The 
management  and  inspection  in  Manchester  were  far  better  than  under 
the  voluntary  system.  There  was  a  school  management  committee  of 
those  who  understood  schools  and  made  the  matter  their  study,  and 
they  were  represented  by  an  inspector  who  understood  schools  and 
teachers,  and  who  visited  the  schools,  not  so  much  as  an  inspector,  but 
as  an  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  School  Management  Committee. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  schools  must  be  far  better  managed  than 
before.  Voluntary  management  had  failed  under  the  Liverpool  School 
Board.  So  long  as  the  two  systems  existed  with  conflicting  interests 
we  could  never  hope  to  have  a  system  of  graded  schools,  and  therein 
lay  the  great  weakness  of  the  present  plan.  The  School  Board  ex- 
hibitions and  grammar  school  foundation  scholarships  might  assist  a 
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few  to  ascend  to  the  University,  but  at  the  best  they  could  only  en- 
courage a  few.  By  a  system  of  graded  schools  under  one  authority, 
We  might  hope  not  only  to  send  more,  but  we  might  certainly  give  to 
the  children  of  the  poor  a  more  advanced  and  use  Ail  education. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  (London  School  Board)  congratulated 
the  section  on  the  practical  character  of  the  discussion.  The  time  had 
certainly  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  consider  how  School  Board 
education  could  be  consolidated  and  improved,  and  how  by  united 
action  we  could  establish  graded  schools  all  over  the  country.  He  felt 
this  could  hardly  be  done  until  we  had  one  united  system  of  School 
Board  education.  The  public  ought  not  to  be  misled  by  constant  talk 
about  expense,  when,  as  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  had  said,  the  whole  ques- 
tion was  in  a  transition  stage.  Public  bodies  ought  to  be  pressed  to  give 
scholarships.  The  members  of  the  London  School  Board  valued  them 
highly  and  felt  they  had  far  too  few.  He  knew  of  a  scholar  from  an 
elementary  school  who  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  one  of  the  best  day 
schools  in  London,  where  he  had  taken  many  prizes,  and  was  conduct- 
ing himself  in  a  manner  which  did  the  highest  credit  to  his  early 
training.  The  City  Companies  could  not  aid  education  better  than  by 
giving  such  scholarships.  As  to  the  cost  of  school  buildings,  it  was 
well  known  that  the  outlay  upon  them  was  narrowly  looked  into  by 
the  department,  and  even  desirable  items  had  been  cut  out  in  order  to 
reduce  cost.  With  every  desire  to  harmonise  conflicting  elements 
we  must  recognise  the  fact  that  School  Boards  are  established ;  that  we 
cannot  go  back  and  must  go  forward,  and  that  voluntary  agencies  must 
be  gradually  drawn  into  the  one  system  of  education  which  we  are 
working  out. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson  (Manchester)  said  they  were  told  that  there 
was  no  proper  connection  between  board  schools  and  voluntary  schools. 
Was  it  meant  that  there  was  no  connection  at  all  ?  Another  suggestion 
was  that  the  School  Board  system  would  absorb  the  voluntary  schools. 
That  system  he  maintained  was  designed  to  supplement  their  work,  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  they  left.  While  contemplating  as  an  ultimate  result 
that  all  schools  would  come  under  one  authority  in  the  course  of  years, 
we  ought  to  let  the  absorption  occur  gradually,  and  ought  not  to  do 
anything  to  force  it  on.  It  ought  to  go  on  in  a  friendly  spirit.  At 
present  it  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  board  schools  versus  voluntary 
schools ;  the  two  seemed  to  be  fighting  out  a  battle.  Was  it  possible 
to  bring  about  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  them  ?  In  Manchester 
there  was  a  thorough  opposition  between  them.  The  suggestion  was 
that  when  voluntary  schools  were  in  difficulty  the  managers  should  go 
to  the  Board  and  say,  '  We  will  give  you  our  schools.'  But  could 
not  the  Board  make  an  approach  towards  the  managers  ?  Had  any 
attempt  been  made  to  draw  the  voluntary  managers  together  and  con- 
sult with  them  as  to  the  best  interests  of  education,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  Board  and  managers  could  work  in  harmony  ?  It  was  a 
great  mistake  that  percentages  were  so  much  dwelt  upon.  We  knew 
that  inspectors  had  very  different  ideas  of  what  should  constitute  a 
'pass'  in  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic;  and  the  same  proficiency 
which  was  measured  by  80  per  cent  in  one  part  of  the  country,  might 
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be  measured  by  100  per  cent  in  another.  It  was  not  only  efficiency 
that  determined  percentages  but  the  strictness  of  one  inspector  as  com- 
pared with  another.  The  Manchester  Free  School  was  so  often  ad- 
ranced  as  an  argument  for  the  general  adoption  of  free  schools  that  he 
was  glad  to  meet  its  champions  on  the  point  of  attendance.  Dr.  Watts 
said  the  regular  attendance  was  due  to  the  absence  of  school  fees ;  was 
it  not  also  due  to  the  absence  of  competition  ?  Would  its  attendance 
be  so  good  if  other  schools  were  free  ?  The  master  was  most  active 
in  regard  to  this  special  point ;  he  strictly  insisted  on  regularity  of 
attendance ;  and  he  had  a  power  others  had  not.  Before  a  child  was 
admitted  inquiries  had  to  be  made  to  ascertain  that  the  parents  were  so 
poor  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  fees.  Parents  knew  the  law 
by  this  time ;  they  knew  they  must  send  their  children  to  some  school ; 
here  was  a  free  school,  the  advantages  of  which  they  could  claim  on 
proof  of  poverty ;  but  they  were  told  they  must  not  on  any  occasion 
keep  a  child  at  home  or  else  they  would  forfeit  the  privilege.  If  there 
were  other  schools  free  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  would  the  threat  of 
expulsion  have  the  same  force  that  it  had  now  ? 

Dr.  Watts  :  That  is  not  so ;  there  is  no  such  threat 

Mr.  Dawson  :  Is  it  not  the  practice  if  children  are  irregular  ? 

Dr.  Watts  :  If  they  are  so  for  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  Dawson  :  Perhaps  the  word  threat  need  not  be  used,  but  there 
was  a  clear  understanding  on  the  matter. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Toole,  D.D.  (Manchester)  said  that  having  been 
acquainted  with  educational  work  in  Manchester  during  the  thirty 
years  he  had  lived  there,  he  agreed  with  some  of  the  expressions  in  the 
Paper,  while  with  others  he  was  at  variance.  He  thought  there  was  in 
it  a  sort  of  condemnatory  use  of  the  word  '  denominational.'  He  had 
never  yet  seen  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  religion,  and  why  persons,  be- 
cause they  had  a  sincere  faith  in  the  religion  they  professed,  should  be 
dubbed  with  an  epithet  to  which  some  opprobrium  seemed  to  be  attached, 
he  did  not  know.  Having  had  something  like  nine  years'  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  the  School  Board,  he  must  say  that  he  had  never  yet 
been  able  to  find  any  bitterness  or  ill-feeling  against  the  interference 
of  the  Education  Department.  He  looked  upon  that  department  in 
the  present  state  of  educational  work  in  the  country  as  he  looked  upon 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  State,  viz.,  as  a  wholesome  check  upon  a 
perhaps  too  rapid  democratic  movement  He  regretted  the  existence 
of  the  system  under  which  honest  working  men,  with  large  families, 
were  driven,  under  pressing  circumstances,  to  apply  to  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  for  their  school  fees,  instead  of  making  application  to  the 
educational  authority,  which  was  the  School  Board.  He  agreed  that 
there  was  no  connection  between  the  voluntary  school  and  the  School 
Board,  though  he  maintained  that  there  ought  to  be  such  a  connection. 
He  thought  that  for  a  clergyman  who,  having  a  poor  parish,  was  un- 
able to  find  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  his  school,  to  be  compelled 
to  give  up  the  charge  of  the  children,  and  abandon  his  own  religious 
convictions  to  the  School  Board,  was  rather  too  severe  a  penalty  to  be 
imposed  upon  religious  belief.  While  voluntary  schools  gave  a  secular 
education  equal  to  that  given  in  board  schools,  he  thought  they  should 
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not  be  excluded  from  public  support  from  the  rates  any  more  than 
T>oard  schools. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  reply,  said  that  the  question  was  not  formulated  by 
himself,  and  when  he  took  exception  to  it,  he  was  told  he  was  not 
bound  by  its  express  terms.  Of  course  his  views  were  tinged  with 
ihe  difficulties  he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Manchester  School  Board ;  and  it  might  well  seem  to  others 
who  had  come  from  a  distance  that  what  he  had  said  did  not  apply  to 
their  localities,  and  therefore  did  not  embrace  the  whole  question.  He 
oould  quite  understand  that  London  had  many  difficulties  of  manage- 
ment which  had  not  been  experienced  in  Manchester.  The  gigantic  size 
of  London  must  give  rise  to  some  difficulties  that  would  be  avoided  in 
a  smaller  area.  He  could  hardly  conceive  how  a  Board  from  a  central 
office  could  control  the  vast  aggregate  of  schools  in  London,  unless 
they  had  some  external  help  or  various  centres  of  action  for  school 
management.  In  Manchester  they  attempted,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
plan  of  separate  management,  by  appointing  non-members  of  the 
Board  as  managers  of  schools ;  but  they  found  to  their  mortification 
that  this  plan  entailed  enormous  trouble  and  cost,  great  diversity  of 
management,  and  very  miserable  results.  At  last  they  were  driven  to 
ihe  conclusion  that  a  far  better  plan  was  to  have  a  committee  of  the 
most  experienced  members  of  the  Board  to  take  the  entire  control  of 
all  the  schools,  and  to  instruct  an  experienced  inspector  to  make  known 
their  wishes  and  resolutions  to  the  teachers,  to  bring  in  reports  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  scholars,  and  to  act  on  their  behalf,  not  merely  as 
an  inspector,  but  also  as  the  teachers'  friend,  to  show  them  that  the 
Board  did  not  desire  to  give  unnecessary  trouble,  but  wished  to  help 
them  in  every  difficulty  and  to  second  their  efforts  in  every  possible 
way.  The  teachers  recognised  that  these  arrangements  had  greatly 
improved  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  that  the  occasional  visits  of 
the  managers  themselves  aided  them  in  their  labours  and  diminished 
their  difficulties.  He  sympathised  exceedingly  with  the  voluntary 
managers,  because  the  work  committed  to  their  hands  was  altogether 
too  great  for  the  possibilities  within  their  reach,  and  hence  the  miser- 
able results  produced  by  more  than  thirty  years  of  labour.  When  it 
was  said,  however — apparently  in  depreciation  of  the  School  Board 
system — that  all  the  educational  work  of  the  past  was  done  through 
<ienominationalism,  he  replied  that  that  was  the  only  way  in  which  it 
could  then  be  done  at  all  because  no  grant  in  aid  was  made  to  a  school 
that  was  not  connected  with  a  religious  body.  It  had  thus  been  im- 
possible for  any  but  the  religious  sects  to  take  up  the  work  ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  he  felt  great  sympathy  with  voluntary  managers. 
He  understood  very  well  that  when  men  had  devoted  themselves  for  a 
number  of  years  to  this  work  they  felt  great  interest  in  it,  and  it  was 
a  serious  matter  when  a  new  agency  came  in  with  the  command  of  the 
public  purse  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  old  one. 
Sympathising  thus  with  them  he  was  really  anxious  in  every  way  to 
make  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  as  possible  the  transition  whicn,  he  had 
been  told,  he  had  assumed  would  result.  He  had  certainly  assumed 
that  'local  self-government' — i.e.,  elected  educational  authorities- 
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must  eventually  absorb  them.  In  the  Paper  he  originally  used  the  word 
'  if';  he  had  changed  it  to  '  when '  bo  as  to  express  his  conviction  that 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time.  He  had  not  said  anything  in  condem- 
nation of  denominationalism ;  and  he  made  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  exclude  religious  training  from  elementary  schools. 

The  President  (the  Hon.  Ltulph  Stanley)  said  he  was  struck  with 
a  remarkable  Paper,  which  showed  how  the  experience  of  Manchester 
corresponded  with  that  of  London  as  to  the  filling  up  of  vacancies. 
Nothing  semed  more  plausible  than  to  say,  '  Fill  vacant  places  before 
you  start  to  build ; '  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  more  vacant 
places  in  London  schools  before  the  Board  set  to  work  than  there  are 
now  that  the  Board  had  225,000  children  on  the  rolls.    Exactly  the 
same  thing  happened  in  Manchester.    Practically  there  was  a  certain 
high  level  of  attendance  which  could  not  be  passed,  and  there  must  be 
vacant  places.    The  managers  of  voluntary  schools  were  frightened  at 
the  contiguity  of  board  schools,  but  in  the  result  proximity  did  not 
seem  to  affect  schools ;  they  might  touch  one  another,  and  if  both  were 
good  both  would  be  full.    So  much  had  been  said  about  vacant  places 
that  he  wished  the  friends  of  education  would  impress  upon  people 
the  impossibility  of  utilising  all  places,  so  as  to  have  the  average 
attendance  at  all  equal  to  the  accommodation.    The  Department  used 
to  understand  this  thoroughly,  and  formerly  insisted  upon  a  large  per- 
centage of  vacant  places.    The  tone  of  the  discussion  was  in  favour 
of  greater  freedom  for  educational  authorities,  who  were  certainly 
watched  jealously  at  present-r-no  doubt  in  the  interests  of  voluntary 
schools.    There  was  one  reform  which  was  required  in  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  it  was  that  when  a  voluntary  school  which  had 
received  a  building  grant  could  no  longer  be  managed  profitably,  the 
owners  should  not  have  power  to  close  it  and  put  the  ratepayers  to  the 
cost  of  building  another ;  and  the  educational  authority  should  have 
power  to  say,  if  they  thought  it  best,  '  We  will  take  the  building  and 
carry  it  on  as  a  school.'    Sometimes  the  schools  were  so  bad  they 
would  not  take  them,  but  they  ought  to  have  power  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Grove  seemed  to  think  that  the  grading  of  schools  would  involve  the 
restriction  of  some  to  '  the  three  R.s,'  but  that  would  not  follow  from 
the  establishment  of  these  grade  schools.    The  Code  stood  in  the  way 
at  present,  for  it  required  that  in  each  school  a  certain  proportion  of 
scholars  should  be  present  in  the  higher  standards.    Thus  educational 
bodies  were  prevented  working  with  a  single  eye  to  the  interests  of 
education.    We  all  saw  the  difficulty  of  organisation  where  two 
systems  existed  side  by  side— one  of  which  ocoupied  the  ground  in  a 
haphazard  manner,  while  the  other  filled  up  the  interstices.  All  recog- 
nised that  in  towns  these  were  needlessly  multiplied,  in  consequence  of 
the  parochial  system  and  too  many  schools  for  denominational  in- 
terests ;  and  that  they  were  a  great  deal  too  small  for  economical  manage- 
ment.  Large  schools  were  wanted,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
Boards  to  overcome  the  difficulties  interposed.     Their  hands  were 
held  by  the  Department,  and  they  were  allowed  to  build  for  only  so 
many  children  as  made  up  the  statistical  deficiency.    They  were  not 
allowed  to  consider  denominational  unsuitability,  high  fees,  and  other 
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causes  of  exclusion.  The  Department  was  more  and  more  refusing  to 
attach  weight  to  the  word  unsuitability.  It  was  difficult  to  work  any 
system  of  education  properly  in  towns  which  had  the  two  systems 
side  by  side.  He  could  not  doubt  that,  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
said,  in  no  remote  future  the  Board  system  would  supersede  the  volun- 
tary system  in  the  large  towns.  There  was  nothing  offensive  or  un- 
generous in  saying  this.  Canon  Toole  must  recognise  that,  with  the 
many  claims  denominationalists  had  on  their  purses,  subscriptions 
would  fall  off  because  people  would  not  both  subscribe  and  pay  rates, 
and  in  the  towns  voluntary  schools  would  drop  off  one  after  another. 
He  could  not  agree  that  board  schools  would  ever  be  cheaper ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  fully  expected  they  would  always  be  dearer.  It  was  quite 
true  you  could  work  a  large  school  more  efficiently  and  cheaply  than  a 
small  one ;  but  with  public  money  to  spend,  what  we  saved  by  better 
organisation  would  be  spent  by  greater  liberality  in  salaries;  and 
when  once  the  people  got  the  full  benefit  of  public  education  they 
would  desire  to  make  it  thoroughly  efficient,  and  would  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  upon  it.  But  that  would  not  be  in  our  time,  perhaps ; 
and  '  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.' 


MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION. 

Government  Action  witft  regard  to  Middle-Class  Education. 
By  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

AMONG  the  many  charges  which  have  been,  justly  or 
unjustly,  brought  against  our  present  system  01  primary 
education,  there  has  rarely  or  never  appeared  the  charge  of  a 
deficiency  of  Government  regulation.  We  have  not,  indeed, 
as  yet  reached  the  standard  set  up  by  certain  theorists  and 
attained  in  some  measure  in  a  neighbouring  country,  where  at 
a  given  stage  every  child  in  every  school  throughout  the 
land  was  learning  the  same  lesson  from  the  same  book  at  the 
same  hour  and  minute.  But  the  rules  of  the  Education  De- 
partment have  never  been  supposed  to  be  wanting  in  pre- 
cision and  rigour,  and  have  been  enforced  with  all  the  authority 
derived  from  the  power  of  the  purse.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  again,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  direction  and  guidance. 
Two  great  Universities,  whose  action  is  shaped  by  men  inti- 
mately acquainted  by  tradition  and  experience  with  the  needs 
of  the  higher  education,  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  the 
masters  of  the  public  schools,  whence  they  draw  the  majority 
of  their  pupils,  exert  through  their  various  examinations  an 
influence  which,  may  fairly  be  called  irresistible.  No  subject, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  can  be  neglected  in  any  of  our  higher 
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schools  which  is  required  for  entrance  by  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge :  no  subject,  as  a  rule,  will  be  pursued 
with  vigour  and  success  which  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  be- 
stowal of  University  distinctions.  On  schools  of  a  somewhat 
lower  grade  and  colleges  of  the  newer  type  the  University  of 
London  exerts  an  influence  not  less  powerful  and  much  more 
unchecked.  The  control  of  the  examinations  is  there  in  the 
hands,  not  of  the  body  of  graduates,  where  almost  all  who  take 
a  leading  part  in  shaping  its  policy  are  or  have  been  actively 
engaged  themselves  m  educational  work,  but  of  a  number  of 
Government  nominees,  eminent  in  literature,  science,  or  poli- 
tics, but  rarely  experienced  in  education,  reinforced  by  a  small 
proportion  of  elected  representatives  of  the  graduates,  and 
without  the  slightest  connexion  or  rapport  with  the  colleges 
and  schools  whose  curriculum  they  rule  with  imperative  sway. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  the  general  inquiry  what  the  share  of 
the  teacher  should  be  in  determining  the  character  and  nature 
of  the  education  he  should  give ;  otherwise  it  might  be  possible 
to  take  some  exceptions  to  a  system  such  as  this.  The  logical 
result  of  putting  the  direction  of  studies  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  not  concerned  with  practical  education  would 
appear  to  be  to  place  the  medical  training  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  course  of  study  for  the 
Bar  under  the  direction  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  One  of 
its  practical  results  is  that  next  year  thousands  of  lads  will  be 
studying  for  months — many  of  them  as  almost  the  only  specimen 
of  literature  ever  presented  to  them  by  the  University  autho- 
rities— the  dullest  portion  of  the  most  worthless  work  of  the 
worst  period  of  a  second  or  third  rate  Latin  writer.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  such  a  system  may  issue  in  a  pretentious- 
ness of  apparent  requirements  accompanied  by  a  mininruim  of 
actual  attainments ;  that  a  seeming  severity  of  rejection  may 
be  due  to  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  untrained  and  ill- 
qualified  candidates ;  and  that  the  authorities  which  demand 
what  seems  to  them  theoretically  desirable  may  actually  rest 
•content  with  much  less  thoroughness  than  is  practically  at- 
tainable. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  will  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  the  University  of  London  does  not  fail  on 
the  score  of  undue  pliability.  And  whether  a  school  sets 
before  it  as  its  goal  the  attainment  of  entrance  scholarships 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  the  successful  passage  by  its 
pupils  of  the  varied  perils  of  the  London  University  matricu- 
lation— 

Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  tovum  implacata  Charybdis 
Obsidet — 
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the  pressure  to  which  it  thus  submits  itself  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  over  its  whole  organisation  and  curriculum. 

But  within  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  vast  field  left 
untouched  alike  by  the  action  of  the  Government  Inspector 
and  his  reports,  with  the  grateful  grants  that  follow  in  their 
train,  and  by  the  University  class-lists,  with  the  hardly  less 
certainly  ensuing  advertisements.  Is  this  to  lie  wholly  with- 
out the  sphere  of  any  external  influence,  a  prey  to  the  chance 
•desires  of  the  ordinary  British  public?  Educational  reformers 
are  at  one  in  telling  us  that  this  cannot  be.  Above  all  things 
we  must  organise  our  secondary  education.  Schemes  for 
remodelled  charities,  schemes  for  training  colleges,  schemes  for 
registration  of  teachers,  schemes  for  educational  ladders,  have 
tdl  been  '  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,'  and  for  the  most 
part  just,  about  as  perishable.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt 
to  deal  in  even  the  most  summary  fashion  with  the  whole  of 
Ihe  many  questions  that  have  been  raised ;  still  less  to  presume 
to  resolve  them  in  a  few  brief  sentences.  I  take  it  that  my 
duty  is  rather  to  raise  the  question  for  discussion,  and  to 
Ining  before  this  Section  of  our  Congress  some  points  upon 
which  opinions  and  experience  may  with  profit  be  conpared. 

Let  us  clear  the  way,  then,  by  a  few  preliminary  admissions. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are 
considering  a  state  of  things  which  is  showing  already  the 
plainest  signs  of  progress  and  improvement  Whatever  the 
need  of  reorganisation  may  be  now,  it  is  less  imperative  by  far 
than  it  was  some  twenty  years  ago.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
*  patient  suffering  from  any  acute  and  threatening  disorder, 
but  rather  discussing  the  means  of  developing  to  the  full  the 
lealthy  vigour  of  a  convalescent.  The  causes  of  the  improve- 
ment are  various.  It  would  be  hard  to  overrate  the  effect  of 
the  University  Local  Examinations  in  developing  a  spirit  of 
thorough  and  accurate  scholarship  among  the  schools  regu- 
larly submitted  to  their  influence.  Still  more  service  has  pro- 
bably been  rendered  by  the  examination  of  schools  throughout 
by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Board,  with  its  well-arranged  system  of  '  leaving  certificates.' 
The  examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  though  not 
without  very  serious  drawbacks  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
"higher  education  proper,  have  probably  acted  almost  wholly 
for  good  within  the  sphere  which  we  are  now  considering. 
And  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  changed  position  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  There  was  a  time  in  its  history 
at  which  its  sphere  of  work  was  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  gave  pretty 
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forcible  proof  of  the  way  in  whioh  it  was  usually  regarded. 
Of  late  years  the  character  of  its  examinations  has  been  very 
materially  raised ;  its  honours  have  been  less  lavishly  bestowed, 
and,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and  the  most  formidable 
rivalry,  it  appears  to  be  playing  its  part  by  no  means  un- 
worthily in  the  development  of  the  education  of  the  middle- 
classes. 

In  the  second  place,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  very 
clearly  that,  if  any  words  of  criticism  or  censure  should  be 
used  with  regard  to  our  middle-class  schools,  they  are  to 
be  taken  as  applying  only  to  a  portion,  and  I  am  glad  to 
believe  to  a  constantly  diminishing  portion,  of  such  schools* 
There  always  have  been,  and  are  probably  now  more  than 
ever,  teachers  devoted  to  their  noble  work,  and  fully  fitted  for 
it  by  learning,  experience  and  practical  skill.  *  Let  the 
galled  jade  wince:  their  withers  are  un wrung.'  But  it  is 
precisely  such  who  feel  most  keenly  the  wrong  done  to  their 
profession  by  the  intrusion  of  unworthy  members,  and  are 
most  anxious  for  some  kind  of  effective  regulation.  Now 
let  us  see  what  are  the  defects  charged  upon  those  of  our 
middle-class  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of 


1st.  They  do  not  know  what  they  profess  to  teach. 
2nd.  They  do  not  know  how  to  teach  it 
3rd.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is  they  ought  to  teach. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  Government  is  called  upon  to  deaT 
with  inadequate  scholarship,  ignorance  of  method,  and  care- 
lessness or  perversity  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 

First,  then,  is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  secure  by  Govern- 
ment action  that  everyone  professing  to  be  a  teacher  should 
nave  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  he  teaches, 
or  attempts  to  teach  ?  In  Germany,  as  I  am  informed,  the  end 
desired  is  secured  by  a  combination  of  State  regulation  and 
private  action.  No  one  is  allowed  to  be  the  responsible  head 
of  a  school  unless  he  possesses  a  university  degree ;  but  with 
regard  to  his  assistants  the  rule  is  relaxed,  and  it  is  only  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  consequent  financial  interest 
of  the  principal,  which  secures  their  competence.  Among  the 
many  innocents  which  fell,  if  not  in  the  annual  massacre,  yet 
stifled  in  the  legislative  crush  of  which  that  is  the  formal 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  was  a  bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair  for  the  registration  of  teachers,  which 
was  intended  to  ensure  the  same  result  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  discuss  the  details  of  a  bill  which  may  be  reintro- 
duced in  a  very  different  form,  and  which  did  not,  if  I  remember 
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aright,  reach  the  ordeal  of  a  second  reading,  still  less  of  a 
discussion  in  committee.  But  there  are  one  or  two  questions 
-of  principle  which  it  involved  on  which  a  word  or  two  may 
fairly  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  proposed  to  register 
all  qualifications  which  came  under  certain  specified  heads. 
Now,  these  qualifications  were  of  widely  different  value.  A 
university  degree,  which  does  mean  something,  was  last  year 
ranked  with  the  membership  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
which  in  itself  means  absolutely  nothing,  having  for  years  been 
conferred  simply  on  the  strength  of  a  small  annual  subscription. 
This  year  it  was  provided  that  the  membership,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  registration,  must  have  been  conferred  after  ex- 
amination ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  examination 
has  not  yet  secured,  though  it  may  possibly  deserve,  the 
•confidence  of  the  public.  Further,  a  Government  certi- 
ficate from  the  Education  Department  was  to  entitle  to 
registration.  But  so  also  was  the  fact  of  being  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  any 
school  not  a  public  elementary  school.  That  is  to  say,  any 
all-taught  boy  who,  fit  for  nothing  else,  had  been  set  to  teach 
A  B  C  in  some  miserable  private  '  academy  '  or '  seminary '  was 
to  receive  the  recognition  of  the  State  as  a  competent  teacher. 
For  teachers  already  possessing  some  recognised  credentials  of 
attainments  such  registration  would  be  a  superfluity ;  for  those 
not  possessing  such  credentials  registration  would  only  be  a 
means  of  misleading  the  public.  Nor  can  it  possibly  be  argued 
that  there  are  many  who  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  but 
who  cannot  get  this  publicly  attested.  The  University  of 
London  has  brought  its  examinations  to  the  door  of  almost 
everyone.  And  if  a  man  should  naturally  shrink  from  the 
wide  and  alarming  range  of  subjects  in  which  he  is  called  upon 
at  one  and  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  examiners  there,  other 
alternatives  are  open  to  him.  If  his  attainments  lie  in  the 
direction  of  languages  and  literature,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  find  tests  more  fairly  applied  or  of  more  generally  ad- 
mitted value  -than  those  of  the  Cambridge  or  Oxford  Higher 
Local  Examinations.  If  he  wishes  to  be  a  teacher  of  physical 
science,  South  Kensington  is  ready  to  assay  and  stamp  all  man- 
ner of  attainments,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest.  What,  then, 
♦can  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  admitting  to  registration  men 
who  shrink  from  the  application  of  any  one  of  such  diverse  and 
aptly-fitted  tests?  The  explanation  appears  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph,  wherein  it  is  provided  that  *  no  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  any  money  claimed  by  him  or  her  in  respect 
of  services  as  a  teacher  in  a  school  under  this  Act  unless  he  or 
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she  is  registered  under  this  Act.'  Here  is  the  crucial  point 
of  the  bill.  Efficiency  is  to  be  secured  in  our  middle-class 
schpols,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  secured  in  the  case  of  our  medical 
men,  by  providing  that  there  shall  be  no  legal  claim  for  services 
rendered  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  registered.  This 
provision  appears  to  me  to  err  both  in  excess  and  in  defect.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  I  have  said,  it  gives  the  privileges  of  efficiency 
to  those  whom  there  is  little  or  no  reason  to  regard  as  efficient 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  bear  very  hardly  on  many  who  are 
doing  fairly  good  work  in  their  own  fashion  under  particular 
circumstances.  Take  for  instance  a  case  which  is  by  no  means 
impossible.  In  a  country  village  there  is  a  public  elementary 
school.  It  is  efficient  according  to  the  Government  standard  ^ 
but  almost  all  its  pupils  leave  at  an  early  age,  and  hence 
no  education  can  be  given  except  what  is  very  rudimentary. 
But  there  are  hajf  a  dozen  families  in  the  village  of  a  some- 
what higher  position  than  the  rest,  fairly  well-to-do  farmers 
(if  any  such  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  evil  days),  small 
tradesmen,  and  others  of  the  kind.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that 
the  children  of  such  families  should  be  sent  away  to  boarding- 
schools  :  there  is  no  material  for  a  well-organised  and  thoroughly 
efficient  middle-class  school;  but  a  couple  of  old  maiden  sistersr 
who  in  the  touchingly  simple  phrase  '  have  seen  better  days/ 
are  willing  to  give  what  they  can  of  their  little  learning,  but  by 
no  means  little  culture  and  refinement,  to  any  girls  who  may 
be  entrusted  to  their  care.  Is  it  not  needlessly  harsh  for  the 
State  in  a  case  like  this  to  step  in  with  its  unyielding  impera- 
tive and  declare  that  such  services  as  they  can  render  shall 
be  deemed  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  be  utterly  worthless? 
The  dear  old  ladies  are  possibly  shockingly  loose  in  their 
notions  of  early  English  history:  they  are  innocent  of  all 
the  delightful  primers  which  give  to  the  railway  reader  in  an 
odd  half-hour  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in  all  the 
sciences  and  literatures ;  they  might  startle  Mr.  Freeman  out 
of  his  wits  by  talking  of  the  introduction  of  the  Feudal  System 
in  1066,  and  horrify  Professor  Huxley  by  teaching  that  whales 
are  very  big  fishes ;  but  after  all  they  might  well  be  blessed 
with  a  delicate  sense  for  what  is  pure  and  lovely  in  letters  and 
wonderful  in  Nature's  works,  which  might  have  no  slight  sweet- 
ening and  elevating  influence  on  those  who  are  committed  to- 
their  care.  I  do  not  say  that  if  I  had  the  choice  of  placing  a 
daughter  at  a  school  such  as  this  would  be,  or  at  one  of  our 
excellent  public  schools  for  girls,  I  should  necessarily  choose 
the  former;  but  I  do  say  that  such  teachers  are  very  far  from, 
being  useless  to  society,  and  that  they  stand  on  a  very  different 
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footing  from  the  quack  who  cannot  distinguish  between  a  pal- 
pitating heart  and  a  congested  liver.  On  these  two  cardinal 
points,  then,  I  consider  the  draft  of  Mr.  Playfair's  bill  to  have 
been  open  to  exception.  Registration,  I  take  it,  ought  to  be 
the  official  stamp  set  upon  a  qualification  which  is  accepted  by 
the  State  authorities  as  evidence  of  efficiency,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  wholly  free  from  any  regard  to  supposed  vested 
interests.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  name  from 
the  official  register  ought  to  bring  with  it  no  pains  and  penalties 
other  than  those  which  would  naturally  be  inflicted  by  the  action 
of  public  opinion.  It  may  be  asked  *  What,  then,  is  the  value 
of  any  register?'  I  reply,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  very 
numerous  parents  of  the  middle  classes  who  are  quite  unable 
to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  supposed  dis- 
tinctions which  they  see  paraded  in  the  school  prospectus.  I 
verily  believe  that  no  small  section  of  the  British  public  con- 
siders the  value  of  the  appendages  F.B.S.  and  F.R.G.S.  to  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  letters  contained  in  each. 
But  if  we  had  a  Government  register  we  should  gain  at  once 
a  means  of  distinction,  easily  applied  to  everyone,  between  the 
Ph.D.  who  has  won  that  honourable  distinction  by  a  public 
examination  and  a  printed  dissertation  at  Berlin  or  Leipzig, 
and  the  impostor  who  loves  to  swagger  as  Doctor  (and  too  often 
M.  A.  to  boot)  on  the  strength  of  a  degree  in  absentia  purchased 
of  some  dubious  London  agent ;  between  the  LL.D.  honoris 
causa  of  Cambridge  or  Edinburgh  and  the  LL.D.  who  wisely 
hides  the  source  of  the  title  which  he  never  omits  to  use  under 
the  ambiguous  phrase  of  Foreign  or  American.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  an  equality  as  between 
the  various  qualifications  which  might  warrant  the  claim  to  be 
inserted  on  the  register :  the  curious  experience  of  the  London 
University,  with  its  affiliated  colleges,  shows  what  pressure  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  Government  to  lower  a  standard 
which  bears  hardly  on  private  and  corporate  interests ;  but  at 
least  there  would  be  some  guarantee  that  if  a  teacher's  creden- 
tials gave  him  a  place  on  the  register  these  were  tolerably  re- 
spectable ;  whereas  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  however  imposing 
they  might  appear  to  be  to  the  unwary  parent,  they  would  be 
pretty  certain  to  be  utterly  worthless.  What  should  be  the 
composition  of  the  body  entrusted  with  the  preparation  and 
revision  of  the  register,  and  whether  it  should  have  any  other 
functions,  are  questions  of  interest ;  but  they  would  take  us  at 
present  too  far  from  the  immediate  subject  It  is  evident  that 
it  should  be  a  body  with  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and 
probably  the  great  Universities  might  reasonably  claim  a  share 
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in  its  constitution.  But  is  the  body  so  constituted  to  have  no 
other  functions  than  that  of  keeping  a  register,  and  branding 
teachers  that  come  up  to  its  standard,  as  a  Government  Board 
brands  herrings  ?  I  venture  to  answer — none.  We  must  re- 
member, in  die  first  place,  what  the  President  of  this  Section 
called  to  our  minds  at  Cheltenham — that  secondary  education 
is  not  a  matter  which  always  involves  expenditure  of  the  national 
funds.  Wherever  there  is  a  Government  grant  of  money,  there 
of  course  is  the  accompanying  right  to  determine  to  what  persona 
and  on  what  conditions  that  grant  shall  be  paid.  Wherever 
there  are  old  endowments,  virtually  the  property  of  the  nation, 
the  State  has  an  unquestionable  duty  to  see  that  the  endow- 
ments are  spent  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the 
judgment  of  those  qualified  to  form  an  opinion.  But  when  a 
child  has  already  received  that  modicum  of  elementary  education 
which  is  necessary  that  it  may  be  fairly  started  for  the  voyage 
of  life — and  this  is  happily  a  matter  of  compulsion  as  much  tor 
the  richer  as  for  the  poorer  classes — it  seems  to  me  that  the 
duty  of  the  State  then  ceases.  Of  all  that  is  paid  for  by  the 
money  of  the  parent  the  parent  has  the  right  to  judge.  If  it 
is  left  to  his  option  whether  he  shall  give  his  child  any  instruc- 
tion at  all  in  Latin,  or  Euclid,  or  geology,  it  surely  follows 
that  he  may  give  him  as  much  or  as  little  of  any  of  these  sub- 
jects as  he  pleases.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  State  to  see 
that  a  British  householder  does  not  waste  his  money  in  giving 
more  for  a  thing  than  it  is  worth.  It  may  justly  interfere 
when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  adulterated ;  it  may  step  in 
to  punish  the  breach  of  a  contract ;  it  may  even,  I  think,  lend 
the  weight  of  its  approval  to  certain  brands  of  herrings  or 
certain  qualifications  of  teachers.  But  it  ought  not  to  prevent 
a  man  from  buying  unbranded  herrings  with  his  eyes  open ; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  visit  with  any  disqualifications 
the  man  who  sells  unbranded  Latin.  But  further,  the  argu- 
ments for  compulsory  registration  seem  to  me  often  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  education  there  is  much  more  than  the 
mere  quality  of  the  intellectual  pabulum  offered  which  has  to 
be  taken  into  account.  I  pass  over  for  the  present  the  con- 
sideration that  eminent  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  different  studies.  Something  will 
have  to  be  said  of  that  hereafter.  But  may  not  a  British 
parent  justly  argue  as  follows : — '  You  tell  me  that  A  B  is  a 
highly  oompetent  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  C  Dfc 
Latin  prose  is  by  no  means  up  to  your  standard,  while  in  Greek 
he  has  never  even  heard  of  the  name  of  Curtius.  But  Latin 
and  Greek  form  but  a  very  small  part  of  what  I  want  my  boy 
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to  learn  at  school.  C  D  appears  to  me  a  man  who  understands 
boys,  a  man  whom  boys  get  on  with :  I  am  sure  he  will  do  his 
best  to  train  my  lad  into  a  brave  and  honest  man ;  his  moral 
tone  is  excellent,  his  religious  principles  are  quite  in  accordance 
with  my  own.  I  deliberately  choose  that  my  boy  should  pass 
his  schoolboy  days  under  an  influence  which  will  thus  fit  him  for 
what  I  hope  may  be  his  future  work  in  life,  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  intellectual  losses.  I  deliberately  refuse  to  buy  the  advan- 
tages of  A  B's  higher  scholarship  at  the  cost  of  exposing  my 
boy  to  the  effects  of  his  capricious  temper,  his  pedantic  views, 
and  his  utter  ignorance  of  boyish  nature '  ?  Supposing,  I  say,  a 
father  to  argue  in  this  way,  who  could  say  that  he  was  wholly  in 
error  ?  And  yet  any  system  of  compulsory  registration  would 
place  a  teacher  like  our  assumed  C  D  at  the  mercy  of  anyone 
who  chose  to  refuse  him  his  fees. 

But  I  must  turn  to  our  second  point.  It  is  argued  that 
too  many  of  our  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  teach.  Can 
Government  do  anything  here?  The  President  of  this 
Section  at  Cheltenham  justly  laid  it  down  that  teaching  is  a 
gift  rather  than  an  art,  and  hence  appeared  to  discourage 
attempts  at  the  systematic  training  of  teachers.  Let  us  re- 
cognise, if  you  please,  that  natural  gifts  are  needed  for  the 
successful  teacher ;  yet  surely  the  analogy  of  every  other  ac- 
complishment proves  two  dungs  plainly,  that  the  greatest 
natural  gifts  may  be  indefinitely  improved  by  culture,  and 
that  even  humble  natural  powers  may  be  trained  to  a  very 
creditable  state  of  efficiency.  Some  men  can  teach,  as  some 
can  paint  and  others  can  sing  by  nature ;  but  there  are  very 
few  who  cannot  be  taught  in  time  to  paint  or  sing  with  some 
reasonable  approach  to  correctness;  and  so  too  fairly  efficient 
teachers  can  be  manufactured  out  of  material  at  first  sight 
most  unpromising.  Surely  Mr.  Brodrick  was  disparaging 
training  far  more  than  the  facts  of  the  case  would  warrant, 
when  he  said  that  the  best  teachers  were  usually  those  who  had 
come  freshest  from  their  own  study  of  the  subjects.  I  think 
he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  an  Oxford  '  coach '  just  through 
his  own  degree,  and  familiar  by  recent  experience  with  the 
pitfalls  of  the  schools  and  the  hobbies  of  a  particular  set  of 
examiners,  rather  than  the  average  schoolmaster.  Is  it  not 
the  case  that  everyone  who  has  spent  any  considerable 
time  in  teaching  is  bound  to  confess  that  his  mistakes  at  first 
were  many  and  great,  and  that  he  has  learnt  his  art  by 
degrees,  and  often  at  the  expense  of  his  pupils?  The  more 
elementary  his  teaching  has  been,  the  greater  the  difficulties 
lie  will  confess  to  have  surrounded  him  at  first;  the  greater 
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the  need  of  training — theoretical  or  practical,  or  both — to  help 
him  to  overcome  them.  A  plain  proof  of  this  is  given  in  the 
daily  experience  of  middle-class  schools.  How  constantly 
does  a  master,  if  he  is  wise,  endeavour  to  obtain — and  es- 
pecially for  his  junior  classes — the  assistance  of  a  teacher 
trained  in  one  of  the  Government  Colleges !  How  greatly 
superior  have  the  results  been  as  a  rule  to  those  which  are 
attained  by  the  ordinary  usher !  It  seems  to  me  quite  idle  to 
doubt  the  value  of  a  thorough  training  in  developing  gifts 
for  teaching  any  more  than  any  other  gifts.  But  it  may  be 
argued,  and  indeed  it  has  been  argued,  that  a  young  man 
who  has  been  taught  by  a  first-rate  teacher  has  been  for  years- 
receiving  an  unconscious  training  of  the  very  highest  quality. 
This  is  perfectly  true,  provided  always  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  training  for  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  If  I 
wanted  a  man  to  lecture  on  Sophocles  I  could  not  wish  him  ta 
have  received  a  better  training  for  the  work  than  to  have  fol- 
lowed with  attention  the  lectures  of  a  scholar  like  the  late 
Professor  Maiden.  But  what  if  I  wanted  him  to  teach  the  first 
book  of  Caesar  to  a  large  and  perhaps  an  unruly  class  of  boys 
of  ten  or  twelve?  Even  supposing  that  he  was  taught  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  by  an  excellent  teacher,  it  was  probably  toe 
long  ago  for  him  to  remember  the  methods  employed,  and  he 
himself  was,  perhaps,  too  young  to  note  them  very  carefully. 
I  do  not  say  tnat  his  previous  training  would  be  of 
no  use  or  of  little  use  to  him  then.  Patience,  accuracy, 
taste,  are  qualities  that  are  sure  to  come  into  play,  however 
disadvantageous  the  circumstances.  But  I  do  say  that  the 
power  of  arresting  the  attention,  of  putting  things  into  the 
simplest  possible  form,  of  repeating  in  a  somewhat  varied  form 
the  same  elementary  fact,  and  finally,  what  is  sometimes  the 
hardest  thing  of  all,  of  conceiving  the  immense  and  portentous- 
ignorance  of  a  dull  and  careless  boy — all  these,  which  are  the 
very  elements  of  his  success,  must  be  gained  elsewhere,  if 
they  are  to  be  gained  at  all. 

Now,  why  should  not  the  Government  help  on  the  training: 
of  middle-class  teachers  by  throwing  open  more  widely  the 
portals  of  the  training  colleges  ?  I  may  be  speaking  with  an 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
institution  open  to  middle-class  teachers  except  the  excellent 
College  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,  in  the  Gray'* 
Inn  Road.  There  there  has  been  for  years  a  governesses'  clasa 
working  side  by  side  with  those  who  are  preparing  to  be  elemen- 
tary teachers ;  and  the  advantages  thus  offered  have  been  largely 
used  and  greatly  prized.    Before  any  more  elaborate  scheme 
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is  started  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  of  a  similar  class 
at  Battersea,  at  Bangor,  at  Chelsea,  and  at  the  Borough 
Road. 

Finally,  how  are  we  to  meet  the  third  charge,  that  our 
middle-class  teachers  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  they  ought  to 
teach — that  they  do  the  things  they  ought  not  to  do,  and  leave 
undone  the  things  that  they  ought  to  do  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Government  should  exert  any  influence  for  good  on  the 
curriculum  of  our  places  of  secondary  education  ?  Only,  I 
think,  to  a  small  extent,  and  within  the  limit  previously 
indicated.  Wherever  there  are  large  endowments  devoted  to 
educational  purposes,  there  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  the 
Government  should  see  that  they  are  spent  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ensure  the  best  results.  But  even  here,  I  believe,  a  very 
great  deal  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  bodiea 
of  the  several  schools.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by 
the  Endowed  School  Commissioners  in  all  their  recent  schemes 
to  regulate  the  composition  of  their  governing  bodies,  so  as  to 
make  them  fully  representative  of  local  feeling  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  the  assistance  of  men  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  education.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  science  a» 
well  as  an  art  of  education,  but  if  so  it  is  a  science  in  which 
many  of  the  fundamental  propositions  are  still  keenly  debated ; 
and  we  cannot  hope  for  any  progress  except  as  a  result  of  free 
and  wide  experimentation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  burning 
question  of  the  place  of  classics  in  education.  It  seems  to  me 
utterly  idle  to  attempt  to  decide  this  by  ct  priori  reasoning  \ 
still  less,  as  has  too  often  been  attempted,  by  copious  rhetoric. 
It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  the  most  liberal-minded  and 
highly  cultivated  men  are  those  who  have  received  a  classical 
training ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  and  literature  can  do  nothing  for  a  boy  which 
cannot  be  effected  at  much  less  cost  of  time  and  pains  by  the 
study  of  our  own  and  other  modern  literature.  Well,  let  the 
experiment  be  fairly  tried.  Admitting  the  fact  that  there  are 
but  few  among  our  most  eminent  authors  and  statesmen  who 
have  not  been  trained  in  Latin  and  Greek,  let  us  find  out  by 
the  only  lawful  means,  that  of  experiment,  whether  this  is  a 
case  of  post  hoc  or  of  propter  hoc.  Let  us  leave  our  schools,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  work  in  freedom  along  the  lines  which  may 
be  chosen  for  them  by  their  own  several  authorities,  partly 
from  consideration  of  the  local  requirements,  partly — ii  so  it 
must  be — from  a  rigid  conservatism  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
restless  desire  for  change  on  the  other.  We  shall  so  best  see  in 
the  long  run  what  course  is  adapted  to  secure  the  most  valuable 
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results ;  and  if,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  will  usually  be 
the  case,  the  local  authorities  maintain  an  intelligent  and  active 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  school,  such  changes  will  be 
effected  from  time  to  time  as  experience  may  show  to  be 
necessary.  But  above  all  things  let  us  avoid  crushing  the 
educational  activity  of  our  teachers  within  the  hard  and  fast 
limits  of  a  Government  curriculum.  In  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  March  10, 
in  the  present  year,  all  schools  having  an  endowment  of  over 
500/.  a  year  have  sent  to  the  Home  Office  a  return  of  the 
number  of  pupils  in  regular  attendance,  and  the  number  of  hours 
of  study  per  week,  along  with  a  statement  of  the  subjects 
studied.  If  this  return  is  intended  only  to  supply  materials 
for  an  interesting  collection  of  information,  it  may  be  of  no 
little  value ;  but  if  it  is  intended  to  prelude  any  Government 
action,  I  think  it  is  to  be  greatly  deprecated. 

One  word  more  in  conclusion.  In  arguing  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  local  school  authorities  I  am  by  no  means  de- 
fending the  capricious  and  disintegrating  action  of  individual 
parents.  When  the  governing  body  of  a  school,  acting,  as  it 
always  will,  after  due  consultation  with  the  head  master  or 
mistress,  has  laid  down  a  course  of  study,  I  would  allow  no 
deviation  from  it  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  authorities. 
The  organisation  of  a  school  is  not  to  be  upset  by  a  number  of 
idle  boys  who,  working  on  indulgent,  crotchety,  or  ignorant 
parents,  bring  messages  that '  Papa  does  not  want  me  to  do  any 
Euclid,'  or  that '  Mamma  thinks  that  I  am  spending  too  much 
time  on  Latin.'  If  a  parent  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  a  school  aided  by  endowment  and  directed  by 
persons  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  educational  needs,  he 
should  be  content  to  accept  them  without  any  picking  and 
choosing. 

To  sum  up :  my  purpose  throughout  has  been  to  plead  for 
patience.  We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  The  schools 
under  public  management  are  more  and  more,  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection,  taking  the  place  of  those  in  private  hands. 
Incompetent  teachers  are  being  daily  driven  out  of  the  field 
by  the  action  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  and  the 
private  schools  which  continue  to  flourish  do  so,  for  the  most 
part,  by  virtue  of  the  energy  and  skill  of  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  them.  These,  too,  have  their  place,  and  it  is  a  highly 
honourable  one.  I  should  view  with  the  greatest  suspicion 
any  action  that  would  tend  to  fetter  them.  Above  all,  let  us 
lay  well  to  heart  the  words  of  the  President  of  this  Section  at 
Cheltenham :  '  The  extension  of  direct  State  control  over  the 
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whole  system  of  national  education  in  England  would  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  English  notions  of  liberty  and  with 
the  highest  ideal  of  educational  development.' 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (London)  said  there  were  two  great  gaps  in 
our  educational  system ;  one  was  at  the  lower  side  of  public  elementary 
schools,  and  the  other  was  at  the  lower  side  of  middle-class  schools. 
As  was  stated  yesterday,  some  of  the  highest  class  of  primary  schools 
had  in  some  cases  advanced  to  fill  up  this  deficiency  in  secondary 
education.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  comment  adversely  on  the  means 
by  which  an  urgent  want  had  been  satisfied.  The  education  thus 
afforded  was  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  had  often  to  give  up 
much  in  order  to  keep  their  children  at  school ;  for  it  was  generally 
found  that  it  was  not  the  comparatively  wealthy  who  availed  them- 
selves of  these  advantages,  but  rather  those  who  were  willing  to  make 
many  sacrifices,  direct  and  indirect,  in  order  to  get  some  higher  train- 
ing for  their  children.  Mr.  Wilkins  had  spoken  with  great  truth  of 
the  necessity  for  training  teachers.  One  of  the  schemes  of  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Commissioners,  which  had  to  deal  with  a  large  amount 
of  money  left  for  educational  purposes  at  Bristol,  set  apart  a  certain 
amount  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  way : — Certain  alumni  of 
the  school  were  to  be  retained,  and  specially  instructed  there  in  the 
art  of  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  the  masters  and  the  heads  of 
the  institution.  To  continue  the  argument  of  Professor  Wilkins : 
great  as  were  the  benefits  of  training,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
all  alike  were  capable  of  being  moulded  into  skilful  teachers.  Some, 
merely  because  they  were  '  fond  of  children,'  or  for  some  such  cause, 
would  conclude  that  they  were  therefore  competent  for  the  highly  re- 
sponsible and  difficult  task  of  educating  the  young.  The  early  stages 
of  training  disclosed  such  mistakes,  and  those  who  were  manifestly  un- 
qualified by  nature  for  the  work  naturally  fell  out  of  the  ranks  they 
had  been  tempted  to  enter,  while  there  was  yet  time  to  find  out  other 
more  suitable  means  of  obtaining  their  livelihood.  Much  unreason- 
ableness was  often  shown  by  parents  of  the  higher  class  in  criticising 
the  curriculum  of  a  particular  school ;  practically  there  was  a  large 
range  from  which  selection  could  be  made,  with  due  consideration  of 
the  health,  natural  ability,  and  previous  training  of  the  children.  It 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  die  curriculum  of  a  school  should  be 
changed  to  meet  the  case  of  individual  pupils. 

Mr.  Heller  (  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers) 
said  that  last  year  he  read  a  Paper  on  4  The  Registration  of  Teachers.' 
Professor  Wilkins  seemed  to  think  that  a  proposal  like  that  made  by  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair  to  create  a  certifying  Board,  which  might  have  the 
power  of  overhauling  the  examinations  of  the  universities,  would  never 
be  submitted  to  by  those  august  bodies.  There  might  be  something  in 
that    It  was  probable  they  might  object  to  any  interference  with,  or 
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criticism  upon,  the  examinations  on  which  their  degrees  were  con- 
ferred ;  but  the  certifying  power  of  such  a  Board  as  would  be  created 
under  Dr.  Play  fair's  measure  would  be  totally  different  from  the  power 
of  conferring  a  degree.  All  that  the  Board  would  certify  would  be 
the  special  capability  of  certain  persons  for  the  work  of  education. 
The  two  things  were  quite  distinct.  The  professors  and  others  at  the 
universities  had  had  very  little  to  do  with  education  as  a  science  and 
an  art ;  they  had  followed  the  lines  on  which  certain  subjects  had 
been  studied  for  centuries.  The  universities  had  not  founded  chairs 
for  the  study  of  education  as  a  science  and  an  art,  and  until  they  had 
taken  that  step  it  would  be  impossible  to  trust  them  with  the  power  of 
certifying  teachers  to  go  into  schools  without  any  further  security  for 
their  ability  to  teach.  The  holding  of  a  university  degree  certified  the 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge ;  it  did  not  certify  the 
ability  to  communicate  it  to  others.  So  far  the  discussions  in  this 
Department  had  been  imbued  with  the  desire  to  promote  unity  in  the 
education  of  the  country  by  establishing  a  due  relation  between  all  its 
parts.  Surely  it  would  be  conducive  to  such  unity,  and  ought  to  be 
an  essential  element  of  it,  that  there  should  be  an  elected  body  en- 
trusted with  power  to  fix  the  minimum  of  knowledge  and  of  ability  to 
teach,  which  should  be  required  of  anyone  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  education.  There  would  under  such  a  system  be  full  play  for 
the  principle  of  natural  selection,  which  would  depend  upon  the  special 
fitness  of  individual  teachers.  As  representing  a  large  body  of  teachers,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  teaching  profession  would  be  open 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  when  the  most  capable  men  would  be 
fouad  in  the  highest  posts ;  and  when  some  posts  would  not  be,  as  the 
chairman  had  said,  too  good  for  the  best  men  to  get.  When  that 
was  the  case,  there  would  be  a  better  chance  than  there  was  at  present 
of  connecting  primary  with  secondary  education,  He  wished  he  could 
see  the  practical  experience  of  the  existing  training  colleges  utilised 
for  middle-class  teachers. 

Mr.  £.  J.  Broadfield  (Manchester  School  Board)  was  not  sur- 
prised that  attention  had  been  called  to  the  wants  of  a  class  whose 
condition,  so  far  as  education  was  concerned,  was  a  little  more  de- 
plorable than  that  of  gutter  children,  namely,  the  children  of  the  lower 
middle  class — for  when  the  children  of  the  poorest  were  driven  to 
school  they  never  fell  into  the  clutches  of  this  impostor.  He  was 
disposed  to  think  Professor  Wilkins  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  measures 
he  himself  thought  necessary,  like  the  boy  who  put  his  foot  into  the 
water  and  drew  back,  afraid  to  make  a  plunge.  If  we  needed 
any  change,  if  we  were  to  invoke  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  could 
it  be  supposed  we  should  be  satisfied  with  such  a  partial  and 
shallow  scheme  as  that  which  had  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Wilkins  ? 
In  that  morning's  address  the  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portant influences  of  local  university  examinations,  and  we  could 
scarcely  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  and  other  means  of  ex- 
citing proper  competition.  The  endowed  schools,  under  the  reor- 
ganised schemes,  by  the  stimulus  of  example  and  of  competition,  were 
also  vastly  improving  the  character  of  middle-class  education ;  and  it 
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was  now  scarcely  possible  in  some  towns  for  the  impostors  to  whom 
Mr.  Wilkins  referred  to  carry  on  their  work  with  pecuniary  success. 
The  English  were  slow  to  move,  and  unwilling  to  promote  by  legisla- 
tion what  was  being  done  without  its  assistance ;  but  if,  with  all  the 
existing  stimulus  and  competition,  we  still  found  middle-class  educa- 
tion lagging  behind  that  effected  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
a  measure  would  be  necessary  as  sweeping  as  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold.  If  we  were  to  legislate  at  all  let  us  do  the  work  well, 
and  not  play  with  the  .subject  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wilkins. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  (London)  shared  a  little  in  the  dis- 
appointment at  what  appeared  to  be  a  want  of  boldness  in  the  scheme 
of  Mr.  Wilkins.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  government  of  a  country 
— not  in  the  interests  of  poor  broken-down  ladies,  not  in  the  interests  of 
parents,  who  probably  were  taken  in  by  what  was  most  shallow  and 
ihowy  in  proportion  to  their  own  want  of  education,  but  in  the  interests 
of  children — had  the  right  to  require  that  everyone  who  took  the 
highly  responsible  position  of  a  teacher  should  have  a  minimum  quali- 
fication. When  with  that  he  had  secured  registration,  there  seemed 
to  be  full  liberty  for  all  that  Mr.  Wilkins  claimed.  When  it  came  to 
a  sale  in  the  open  market  of  a  ware  so  precious  as  education,  he  main- 
tained— not  in  the  interests  of  those  who  were  earning  their  living,  not 
in  the  interests  of  parents  who  had  no  means  of  judging,  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  public — we  must  require  a  minimum  of  assured 
capacity ;  and  afterwards  we  could  give  perfect  freedom  of  develop- 
ment to  teach  in  whatever  way  might  seem  desirable.  We  must  be 
very  wary,  while  we  did  all  we  could  to  push  registration,  not  to  think 
registration  would  in  itself  be  enough.  The  Medical  Registration  Act 
was  evaded  in  every  way.  A  man  who  had  a  spurious  title  paid  a 
man  who  had  a  genuine  one  to  work  with  him ;  and  it  was  hardly 
•ever  possible  to  secure  a  conviction  for  an  offence  against  the  Act. 
Whilst  we  provided  reasonable  legal  precautions,  what  we  must  all  do 
in  our  spheres  of  influence  was  to  induce  others  to  consider  what  it 
was  that  education  really  meant 

Dr.  John  Watts  (Manchester)  said  the  Paper  raised  two  questions : 
{1)  Whether  it  was  desirable  to  register  middle-class  teachers  at  all? 
and  if  so  (2)  Whether  it  was  desirable  to  make  registration  compulsory 
«nd  exclusive  ?  There  could  be  no  doubt  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  public  if  they  knew  what  teachers  were  really  competent  to  teach ; 
and  how  was  this  security  to  be  given  without  some  authoritative 
brand  ?  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  money  he  had  spent  upon  the  teaching 
of  his  girls  had  been  thrown  away,  not  because  he  did  not  want  to  find 
the  best  teachers,  but  because  he  had  no  means  of  judging  except  by 
experience,  which  came  too  late.  It  was  a  settled  question  that  it 
would  be  valuable  to  the  public  that  there  should  be  a  brand  which  all 
could  recognise.  It  was  quite  another  question  whether  those  who  had 
not  got  this  brand,  and  who  perhaps  could  not  get  it,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  teaching.  It  seemed  to  nim  that  if  Mr.  Playfair's  scheme 
were  carried  out,  and  if  people  who  had  not  got  the  brand  were  not 
Able  to  recover  by  law  sums  due  to  them  for  teaching,  it  would  not  be  a 
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matter  of  very  great  consequence.  It  struck  him  that  it  was  not  often 
that  teachers  went  into  court  for  the  recovery  of  fees.  Teaching  was* 
generally  entrusted  to  persons  in  whom  parents  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, towards  whom  they  had  good-will,  and  to  whom,  as  a  rule, 
they  readily  paid  the  required  fees  without  compulsion.  If  parents 
chose  to  take  an  unbranded  article  when  a  branded  one  was  available, 
he  did  not  think  much  danger  would  arise  or  much  evil  would  result 
from  the  unbranded  teacher  not  being  able  to  recover.  We  had 
registered  friendly  societies,  and  a  registered  society  was  understood  to 
be  one  whose  tables  could  be  relied  upon.  There  were  many  other 
societies  which  were  not  registered,  but  there  was  almost  everywhere 
a  feeling  in  favour  of  registered  friendly  societies,  and  almost  the  only 
friendly  societies  which  did  not  register  were  those  which  were  used 
also  for  trade  purposes,  and  which  were  on  that  account  excluded  from 
registration.  The  Government  gave  aid  to  science  classes,  held  exami- 
nations of,  and  gave  certificates  to,  the  students,  and  aided  the  training 
of  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  these  science  classes,  and  paid  them 
on  the  results  produced ;  but  the  Government  allowed  no  one  to  teach 
such  classes  who  had  not  a  sufficient  certificate ;  still  the  Government 
exposed  no  one  to  beggary  because  he  had  not  such  a  brand,  and  any- 
one without  the  Government  brand  was  at  liberty  to  teach  and  to  get 
such  fees  as  he  could  from  the  students.  No  doubt  if  certificates  were 
dispensed  with  in  the  Government  science  classes  there  would  oome 
forward  as  teachers  some  men  with  a  gift  for  teaching  but  not  a  gift 
for  learning ;  men  who  would  make  excellent  teachers,  and  yet  could 
not  pass  the  examinations  at  present  required.  It  seemed  to  him 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  set  up  a  certificate ;  but  to  make  it 
exclusive,  and  to  say  that  no  one  should  teach  who  had  not  one,  would 
at  the  present  time  be  a  cruel  thing  to  do.  He  had  no  doubt  that  if 
the  certificate  were  set  up  and  granted  to  middle-class  teachers  upon 
.examination  so  as  to  show  qualification,  then  gradually,  just  as  ineffi- 
cient private  and  elementary  schools  were  now  very  rapidly  dying  out, 
so  amongst  the  middle  classes  all  the  inefficient  schools  in  die  course  of 
a  generation  would  die  out,  and  the  certificated  teacher  would  in  time 
become  general.  Even  now,  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
die  school-boards  were  not  able  to  suppress  a  private  elementary  school 
if  the  teacher  could  show  that  the  instruction  he  gave  was  efficient. 
This  was  all  that  the  law  demanded,  and  the  only  way  that  the  private 
teacher  was  punished  was  that  the  Government  made  him  no  allowance 
on  the  results  of  his  teaching,  while  in  the  public  elementary  school 
there  was  payment  by  the  Government  by  results,  in  addition  to  the 
fees  of  the  pupils.  This  showed  that  an  equally  effective  scheme  could 
be  carried  out  in  middle-class  education  without  incurring  the  danger 
indicated  in  the  Paper. 

Mr.  Grove  (President  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers)  thought  it  was  undesirable  to  mix  up  two  questions — the 
general  proposition  as  to  certificates  for  teachers,  and  the  effect  upon 
any  now  engaged  in  teaching.  The  Section  would  probably  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  brand  to  be  possessed  ultimately 
by  all  teachers ;  but  any  action  of  the  kind  would  be  accompanied 
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with  due  consideration  for  those  who  might  be  teaching  at  the  time  it 
was  taken,  or  within  two  or  three  years  of  that  time.  But  we  should 
be  going  backward  if  we  did  not  insist  that  anyone  who  desired  to 
teach  should  have  a  certificate  of  his  possession  of  knowledge  and  his 
competence  to  impart  it. 

Professor  Wilkins,  in  reply,  said  he  thought  it  was  rather  a  sweep- 
ing proposition  that  every  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  middle-class 
school,  college,  or  university  should  be  registered  within  two  or  three 
years.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  some  consideration  was  due  to 
old  ladies,  and  that  boldness  was  apt  to  be  cruel  If  the  Medical 
Registration  Act  had  proved  to  be  inefficient  and  was  evaded,  that  was 
a  reason  for  hesitating  to  press  registration  in  this  case.  If  teachers 
seldom  liad  to  go  into  court  for  fees,  it  was  because  parents  knew  they 
would  recover.  He  felt  a  difficulty  in  understanding  what  minimum 
of  attainment  was  to  constitute  a  title  to  be  registered. 

The  President  (the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley)  said  that  inability  to  re- 
cover fees  would  not  prevent  an  incompetent  teacher  from  setting  up  a 
school.  A  common  practice  was  to  have  the  fees  paid  in  advance ; 
and  when  they  were  not,  good  feeling  and  a  sense  of  honour  would 
make  people  pay.  Besides,  people  who  sent  children  to  inefficient 
schools  did  not  appreciate  the  difference  between  efficiency  and  in- 
efficiency. As  to  interference  with  inefficient  teachers,  there  was  no 
impropriety  if  the  Government  chose  to  interfere.  It  was  common 
in  every  country  on  the  Continent.  In  going  over  a  college  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  conducted  by  priests,  he  was  informed  that  as  a  matter 
of  course  all  were  required  to  possess  certain  attainments.  [Mr. 
Wilkins:  Not  power  to  teach.]  Power  to  teach  must  grow  with 
years.  It  was  the  same  in  Holland,  where  the  moment  a  person  held 
himself  out  as  a  teacher  he  had  to  submit  himself  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Those  connected  with  School  Boards  knew  that  there 
were  a  number  of  schools  calling  themselves  middle-class  which  really 
were  refuges  of  absolute  ignorance.  He  believed  the  ninepence  fee  was 
often  paid  to  connive  at  absence,  and  not  to  secure  presence  ;  and  in 
regard  to  these  sham  schools,  where  all  the  school  was  on  the  brass- 
plate  and  nothing  inside  the  door,  the  educational  authority  should 
have  power  to  see  that  there  was  bond  fide  instruction  given. 


What  should  be  the  Curriculum  in  Middle- Clou  Schools? 
By  Henry  J.  Roby. 

'  VT7HAT  should  be  the  curriculum  of  middle-class  schools?' 

T  Y  is  a  question  often  asked  and  upon  which  there  is 
perhaps  little  new  to  be  said.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
10  yet  a  good  deal  new  that  may  be  done  in  its  solution.  We 
may  discuss  the  question  in  the  abstract,  and  perhaps  come  to 
some  answer  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  But  when  the  problem 
is  put  in  a  concrete  form,  and  you  are  confronted  with  a  mixed 
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assemblage  of  boys  or  girls  of  different  training,  different 
abilities,  different  destination,  with  old  traditions  acting  power- 
fully on  the  masters,  and  with  parents  influenced  partly  by 
tradition  and  public  opinion,  partly  by  the  desire  of  obtaining 
a  speedy  practical  result,  the  answer  will  inevitably  receive 
considerable  modification. 

First,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  middle-classs  chools? 
I  define  it  as  those  schools  which  are  intended  to  educate  that 
part  of  the  population  which,  on  the  whole,  and  mainly,  has  to 
earn  its  own  living,  and  to  earn  it  by  headwork  rather  than 
by  handwork.  I  speak  of  classes  of  the  population,  not  indi- 
viduals. Individuals  will,  of  course,  be  sometimes  above  any 
necessity  of  earning  their  own  living,  but  the  school  which 
they  will  attend  will  usually  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong. 

This  definition  suggests  at  once  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  education  to  be  given.  A  school  which  is  to  instruct 
those  who  have  to  earn  their  own  living  by  headwork  should 
give  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  instruction.  It  is  not  a  place  for 
dilettante  indulgence,  for  easy  philosophical  speculation,  for 
curious  antiquarianism,  for  dreamy  self-contained  enthusiasm. 
The  stern  realities  of  life  throw  a  strong  shadow  over  the  scene 
of  preparation.  It  is  a  time  for  girding  up  the  loins  and 
lighting  and  trimming  the  lamps  of  the  travellers,  not  for  hum- 
ming a  careless  tune  or  tricking  them  out  in  fantastic  finery. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  school 
course  consisting  in  teaching  the  three  primary  arts  of  civilised 
man — reading,  writing,  and  easy  calculation.  Each  of  these 
arts  (the  elements  of  which  at  least  should  have  been  taught 
before  an  ordinary  school  receives  its  pupils)  has  to  be 
practised  until  the  student  can  read,  write,  and  calculate 
quickly,  neatly,  and  intelligibly.  These  are  all  arts — artificial 
processes,  which  are  learnt  for  their  pre-eminent  practical  use, 
but  do  not  in  themselves  give,  except  incidentally,  any  know- 
ledge of  facts  or  objects.  And  now  we  come  upon  ground 
where  differences  of  opinion  are  more  frequent.  The  school- 
time  of  the  middle  classes  ends  with  some  at  the  age  of  18  or 
19,  and  a  further  period  of  education  at  the  University  is 
begun.  But  the  great  majority  leave  school  much  before  this. 
Few  will  leave  earlier  than  13  ;  but  many  will  leave  it  at  14 
or  15;  many,  but  not  so  many,  will  continue  till  16  or  17. 
And  the  question  will  always  arise,  whether  the  schooltime 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
should  be  devoted  to  specific  training  for  particular  employ- 
ments or  to  more  general  education. 
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Some  portion  of  the  time  will  in  all  probability  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  be  given  to  specific  training ;  and  if  this  is 
not  given  at  the  school,  the  boy  will  be  withdrawn  so  much  the 
-earlier  from  school,  in  order  not  to  delay  his  entering  on  em- 
ployment But  employments  are  very  various  and  very 
numerous.  In  large  centres  of  population  it  may  be  possible 
for  schools  to  give  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be  called  specific 
training :  because  the  destination  of  a  large  proportion,  or  at 
Any  rate  a  large  number,  of  the  scholars  will  be,  if  not 
identical,  yet  so  similar  as  to  admit  of  the  school  being 
organised  to  meet  the  want  But  as  a  general  rule  a  school 
•cannot  give  what  can  properly  be  called  specific  training, 
-except  to  the  class  of  clerks ;  and  then  this  so-called  specific 
training  will  be  little  more  than  an  extension  of  the  training 
in  these  three  arts,  the  little  more  being  an  acquaintance  with 
•commercial  terms  and  habits,  correspondence,  and  simple  book- 
keeping. Book-keeping,  indeed,  may  be  taught  so  as  to  have 
*  real  educational  value. 

This  is  not  enough.  Specific  training  is  then  most  perfect 
when  the  knowledge  which  had  to  be  acquired  has  been 
transmuted  into  instinct;  that  is,  when  the  processes  to  be  per- 
formed are  performed  so  easily  and  so  correctly  that  the  per- 
former has  become  approximately  a  machine,  and  carries  on 
his  work  with  hardly  any  distinct  and  conscious  exercise  of 
judgment,  or  with  such  exercise  only  in  very  narrow  limits. 
Exactly  so  far  as  man's  knowledge  and  aptitudes  are  thus  fixed 
and  act  along  a  special  groove  do  they  cease  either  to  have  an 
-educational  character  or  in  their  exercise  to  produce  on  their 
possessor  an  educational  effect  In  truth,  the  very  process  of 
education  consists  in  emancipating  the  mind  from  first  impres- 
sions and  mechanical  routine.  Varied  knowledge,  aptitude  of 
arrangement,  power  of  new  combination,  grasp  of  underlying 
principles — these  are  the  characteristics  of  an  educated  mind, 
and  it  is  these  which,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  scholars 
and  the  duration  of  their  school  life,  should  form  the  object  of 
the  school. 

The  sources  of  education,  as  of  knowledge,  are  twofold : 
the  facts  of  the  world  and  their  analysis.  Both  are  combined 
in  knowledge,  and  the  student  who  is  to  acquire  knowledge 
cannot  acquire  it  ready-made,  but  must  himself  go  through 
the  combining  process,  not  necessarily  for  all  purposes  in  its 
completeness,  but  enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  com- 
bination. A  fact,  merely  as  a  fact,  is  nothing ;  it  must  be  put 
into  comparison  and  seen  in  relation  to  other  facts  ere  it  can 
be  used  or  remembered.    The  business  of  the  schoolmaster  is 
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to  select  such  facts,  and  classes  of  facts,  as  shall  prove  eventu- 
ally of  use  to  the  scholar,  and  to  impress  them  upon  him  bjr 
showing  him  their  bearing  and  interest. 

Now,  the  facts  of  the  world  are  either  external  or  internal : 
they  either  belong  to  the  world  of  sight  and  sound  around  us- 
or  to  the  world  of  conception  and  emotion  within  us.  In  other 
words,  they  are  either  physical  facts  or  mental  facts.  And 
with  regard  to  both  of  these  divisions  we  have  to  deal  with 
them  not  only  in  space  but  in  time ;  i.e.  we  have  to  regard  not 
merely  the  facts  of  the  moment,  but  the  series  of  facts  which 
preceded  and  caused  their  present  form.  In  popular  language 
we  often  use  the  term  History  as  relating  only  to  the  history 
of  a  people,  or  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  its  govern- 
ment and  its  quarrels.  But  the  earth  itself  has  its  history, 
called  Geology ;  and  language  has  its  history,  called  Compara- 
tive Philology ;  and  science  has  its  history,  and  civilisation  has 
its  history.  Nay,  there  could  be  no  more  instructive  study 
than  the  history  which  the  author  of  *  The  Caxtons'  sketched — 
the  history  of  human  error.  Each  object,  each  (act,  each  con- 
oeption  admits  of  three  modes  of  treatment,  viz.,  of  description, 
of  scientific  analysis,  of  historical  investigation.  The  subjects- 
of  school  instruction  contain  all,  though  in  different  forms  and 
degrees ;  and  the  curriculum  of  a  school  should  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  each  process  in  some- 
typical  and  useful  regions  of  knowledge. 

I  proceed  briefly  to  apply  these  principles.  A  middle-class- 
sqhool  ought  to  teach  its  scholars  the  principal  objects  and  classi- 
fication of  the  objects  of  the  world  around  them ;  and  in  order  to 
teach  these  effectively  the  immediate  surroundings  should  be* 
made  the  nucleus  and  the  source  of  constant  illustration.  Geo- 
graphy is  generally  an  interesting  subject  to  children.  It  would 
be  more  interesting  and  more  instructive  if  the  parish  or  town 
were  analysed  and  examined  first,  and  the  knowledge  deve- 
loped in  widening  circles  from  the  familiar  home.  Some  ele- 
ments of  astronomy  may  be  imparted,  and  the  child  taught  to- 
know  the  starry  heavens  and  its  visible  changes,  and  thus  have 
a  basis  for  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  book.  So  also  the 
classification  of  plants  and  animals,  their  structure  and  growths 
would  surely  be  both  a  fit  and  rational  subject  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all. 

And  here  I  remark  that  the  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  is  most  imperfect,  if  to  sight  and  verbal  description  we 
do  not  add  the  habit  and  art  of  drawing.  I  am  not  speaking- 
of  drawing  in  its  artistic  character,  but  as  a  mode  of  educating* 
the  eye  and  hand,  of  giving  a  memory  for  form  and  a  language 
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more  effective  than  words.  It  must  not  supersede  fit  and  ac- 
curate verbal  description,  but  accompany  and  complete  it.  And 
for  my  part  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  the  education  of  the  hand 
were  carried  still  further,  and  some  mechanical  skill,  such  as 
•carpentry,  metal-working,  moulding,  &c,  were  made  part  of 
the  regular  employment  of  time  during  the  years  of  school 
The  scholar  gets  not  only  dexterity  but  knowledge — know- 
ledge of  the  properties  and  of  the  working  of  materials,  and 
insight  into,  and  interest  in,  the  objects  they  compose. 

I  proceed  to  another  subject.  Is  there  anything  really  of 
greater  bearing  on  daily  life  than  the  class  of  facts  which 
-chemistry  deals  with  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  complete 
ignorance  of  chemistry  should  be  regarded  with  greater  com- 
placency than  an  ignorance  of  geography,  or  of  geometry,  or 
of  the  history  of  England,  or  of  the  French  language  ?  I 
think  not ;  and  I  look  with  confident  anticipation  to  chemistry 
in  the  future  occupying  a  much  more  important  place  in  edu- 
cation than  it  does  now.  It  is  not  merely  chemical  truths 
which  I  want  the  student  to  acquire,  but  to  become  familiar 
both  with  the  process  of  investigation  in  its  clearest  and  most 
•exact  shape,  and  with  the  interpretation  of  sensible  phenomena. 
And  to  chemistry,  for  the  like  purpose,  must  be  added  me- 
chanics and  hydrostatics,  so  far  at  least  as  they  rest  on  obser- 
vation and  experiment. 

So  much  for  the  external  world.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
internal  world  is  no  less  important,  and  is  at  present  very  fitly 
and  naturally  taught  in  the  study  of  language.  Language, 
indeed,  plainly  belongs  to  both  worlds,  though  in  its  ordinary 
treatment  it  is  the  medium  of  instruction  rather  in  the  world 
of  thought  than  of  sense.  The  teaching  of  pronunciation  and 
the  laws  of  phonetic  change  are  usually  (and  rightly)  treated 
more  summarily  than  the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  sphere  of 
thought  or  emotion  embraced  or  suggested  by  them,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  argument,  and  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
thoughts  and  facts  concerned.  Much  less  is  often  made  of 
what  for  convenience  may  be  called  the  study  of  English  than 
should  be  made.  A  good  teacher  will  find  a  number  of  varied 
exercises  which  will  enlarge  the  range  of  thought,  impart  know- 
ledge, stir  emotion,  and  develop  useful  and  effective  power. 
Besides  more  strictly  grammatical,  semi-logical,  and  rhetorical 
exercises,  the  art  of  making  abridgments  and  precis,  and  reports  of 
every  sort,  is  good  educationally  and  useful  practically,  variety 
of  matter  and  variety  of  form  are  essential,  lest  the  exercises 
become  mechanical ;  clearness,  neatness,  and  force  should  be 
aimed  at,  and  oral  as  well  as  written  practice  encouraged. 
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But  our  own  language  is  not  enough.  I  dare  not  say  thai 
one  language  is  not  enough  absolutely,  for  the  example  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  would  refute  me.  But  I  do  say  it  is  not 
enough,  considering  the  facility  which  exists  for  teaching  other 
languages,  the  great  gain  which  accrues  from  the  comparison 
of  another  language  with  one's  own,  and  the  fresh  world  of 
literature  and  information  which  it  opens.  Two  languages, 
far  before  all  others,  press  for  admittance  into  the  school  course, 
French  and  Latin.  There  is  time  for  a  sound,  though  of 
course  not  advanced,  knowledge  of  both  in  a  school  course 
continued  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  But  for  many 
middle-class  schools  a  choice  will  probably  be  made.  The 
claims  of  the  two  are  different ;  French  is  easier,  is  more  prac- 
tically useful  to  most  people,  and  has  a  more  attractive  litera- 
ture. Latin  is  much  better  educationally,  because  its  structure 
offers  greater  contrasts  to  ours ;  and  coming  from  more  ancient 
times,  both  language  and  literature  widen  the  range  of  our 
conceptions  much  more  than  those  of  any  modern  European 
people  could  do.  And  besides,  it  alone  has  the  advantages- 
of  being  the  key  to  the  history  and  literature  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  Europe,  as  well  as  to  several  of  the  most  important 
European  languages,  and  of  having  been  a  main  educational 
subject  in  all  modern  civilised  nations.  Moreover,  in  the  great 
departments  of  human  thought  the  histoiy  of  the  world  has 
incorporated  Latin  with  the  products  of  civilisation.  Roman 
law,  Latin  divinity,  and  the  Latin  terminology  of  medieval 
science  are  to  be  found,  either  embedded  as  fossils,  or  living 
and  working,  in  the  language  and  thought  of  modern  Europe. 

There  is  no  subject  really  more  important  than  History — 
the  history  of  men  and  nations.  But  there  is  none  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  more  difficult  to  treat,  as  an  ordinary  subject 
for  school  lessons  and  exercises,  unless  the  teacher  be  very  able 
and  the  scholar  very  intelligent.  The  scale  of  historical 
events,  with  their  causes  and  consequences,  is  so  great  that 
you  cannot  submit  a  specimen  of  it  to  the  direct  examination 
of  a  child.  A  child  (and  the  same  is  often  the  case  with 
teachers  also)  has  not  had  the  experience  which  will  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  motives  of  mankind  and  the  difficulties, 
of  political  action.  But  the  subject  is  so  interesting,  at  least 
in  many  of  its  accompaniments  and  details,  that  the  germs  of  a. 
fruitful  interest  may  be  excited  even  where  the  more  direct 
and  formal  instruction  seems  to  leave  little  of  value.  And  in 
a  country  like  ours,  with  political  questions  in  the  air  and 
newspapers  in  every  house,  the  pages  of  a  history  will  often 
receive  vivid  and  present  illustration.    I  do  not  agree  with 
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those  who  avoid,  in  teaching  history,  anything  recalling  modern 
politics.  You  must  risk  the  chance  of  prejudice  in  order  to 
make  the  dry  bones  live. 

There  are  two  subjects  intimately  allied  with  history 
which  I  believe  are  more  suitable  for  school  studies  than  the 
practice  of  schools  would  imply.  They  are  Political  Economy 
and  Law.  Political  economy  has  been,  I  believe  successfully, 
introduced  into  many  middle-class  schools  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Ellis ;  and  it  has  been  often  named  among  the  subjects 
of  school  instruction  in  the  schemes  framed  by  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners. 

Law,  at  least  in  many  of  its  branches,  would  be  valuable  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  It  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  language 
of  human  affairs ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  clear  un- 
derstanding of  a  great  deal  of  history ;  it  brings  an  element  of 
precision  and  definiteness  into  the  vague  field  of  morals  and 
politics ;  and  it  admits  of  perpetual  illustration  from  what  is 
going  on  around  us.  Its  complete  omission  from  school  curri- 
culums  seems  to  me  a  mistake. 

Mathematics  is  a  field  on  which  I  shall  say  but  little.  Some 
knowledge  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  perhaps  trigonometry 
also,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  general  course. 
But  I  doubt  whether  higher  parts  of  the  subject  should  not  be 
regarded  as  more  suitable  to  a  university  or  to  those  special 
students  whose  ability  directs  them  to  it,  or  whose  future  work 
will  require  it. 

To  what  extent  music  can  profitably  be  made  an  ordinary 
subject  for  schools  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  It  has  strong 
claims  so  far  as  it  is  an  education  of  the  ear  and  voice,  and 
perhaps  finds  ready  students.  Its  effects,  however,  are  rather 
those  of  a  softening  influence  than  of  an  intellectual  training. 

I  have  assumed  that  in  studying  languages,  whether  Eng- 
lish and  French,  or  English  and  Latin,  or  all  three,  the  poetry 
and  lighter  literature  would  receive  adequate  attention.  And 
in  such  study  I  should  not  object  to  some  occasional  or  optional 
writing  of  English  verse,  as  a  means  of  getting  a  better  notion 
both  of  rhythm  and  of  the  choice  of  words  implied  by  the 
nature  of  poetry  and  by  the  restrictions  of  metre.  But  I  re- 
gard as  a  great  waste  of  time  a  practice  of  schools,  fostered  and 
rewarded  by  the  universities,  especially  in  their  scholarship 
examinations,  viz.  the  practice  of  composition  in  Latin  and 
Greek  verse.  I  do  not  say  that  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  but  I 
maintain  that  nothing  is  gained  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
time  spent,  or  which  would  not  be  far  counterbalanced  by 
other  studies  now  neglected  in  consequence. 
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It  is  by  dropping  Latin  verse  and  by  dropping  Greek  alto 
gether  that  I  think  the  time  should  be  obtained  for  other 
studies  which  I  have  included  in  the  school  curriculum.  I 
admit  the  superiority  in  some  respects  of  the  Greek  language 
to  the  Latin,  and  in  still  more  respects  the  superiority  of  the 
Greek  literature.  But  in  many  cases  the  loss  would  be  to  a 
great  extent  supplied.  Persons  would  be  induced  to  read  the 
whole  of  many  a  Greek  book  or  author  in  a  translation  who 
now  read  only  a  few  passages  or  books  of  them,  because  they 
pride  themselves  on  reading  the  original  only.  Latin  will  give 
the  special  advantages  which  an  inflected  language  of  anti- 
quity is  alone  capable  of  giving.  And  if  there  be  not  time 
in  the  general  school  curriculum,  as  I  am  convinced  there  is 
not,  for  both  Latin  and  Greek,  the  claims  of  Latin,  which  I 
have  already  stated,  seem  to  me  indisputable  and  pre-eminent. 
German  should  not  come  into  the  course  until  French  and 
Latin  have  got  a  firm  and  easy  hold. 

I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  that  such  a  curriculum  as  I 
have  suggested  would,  if  put  at  once  into  full  working,  en- 
counter two  difficulties  at  least  in  the  classical  schools.  One 
is  the  traditional  prejudices  of  the  parents,  a  majority  of  whom 
naturally  dislike  a  discontinuity  between  the  education  they 
have  themselves  had  and  that  which  their  boys  or  girls  are  to 
have.  The  second  is  still  more  formidable:  the  teachers  at 
present  have  themselves  been  trained  on  a  different  system, 
and  are  not  capable  of  teaching  a  new  one  with  the  vigour  and 
faith  with  which  they  would  teach  their  own.  The  change 
must  come  gradually,  and  I  for  one  do  not  desire  that  the  same 
curriculum  should  ever  rule  in  all  schools.  I  would  leave  room 
for  many  modifications  at  the  hands  of  a  good  organiser  and  a 
good  teacher.  No  reform  is  worth  much  if  worked  by  un- 
willing hands ;  and  in  education,  as  in  art,  the  worker  is  every- 
thing, the  instrument  relatively  nothing.  The  best  possible 
subject  will  become  vapid  and  profitless  in  the  hands  of  a  poor 
teacher ;  the  most  unpromising  subject  may  furnish  the  electric 
spark  under  the  manipulation  of  a  teacher  of  ability  and  en- 
thusiasm. There  are,  however,  many  teachers  who  are  neither 
geniuses  nor  dullards,  and  it  is  for  these  of  no  slight  import- 
ance that  the  curriculum  should  be  well  chosen,  and,  if  this  be 
done,  gradually  either  they  or  the  next  generation  or  two  will 
adapt  themselves  to  it. 

But  the  curriculum  will  not  have  a  fair  trial  till  it  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  universities,  by  the  parents,  and  by  the  teachers. 
There  has  been  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  a  considerable 
movement  in  the  direction  which  I  think  advisable.    But  the 
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modern  departments  in  some  of  the  large  schools  have  had  only 
very  imperfect  success.  In  my  judgment  this  is  due  to  the 
hindrances  I  have  named.  The  whole  strength  and  stimulus 
of  the  school  has  not  been  devoted  to  the  more  modern  curri- 
culum, and  the  abler  boys  have  naturally  preferred  to  remain 
where  were  still  the  old  traditions,  the  chief  power  of  the 
trained  teachers,  and  the  eclat  and  rewards  of  the  universities. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have 
•only  attempted  to  deal  with  secular  knowledge,  and  with  mental, 
not  bodily,  training.  My  remarks  will,  in  the  main,  apply  to 
girls'  schools  as  well  as  to  boys',  though  naturally,  being  more 
familiar  with  boys'  schools,  I  have  thought  and  written  pri- 
marily of  them.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  general  edu- 
cation of  girls  should  proceed  on  any  different  lines  from  the 
.general  education  of  boys. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Bahin  (Heaton  Moor)  spoke  of  the  singularity  which  had  been 
-supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  introduction  of  some  new  subjects 
into  a  school  curriculum.  Chemistry,  for  instance,  as  a  school  subject, 
was  little  understood,  and  the  preparation  of  gases  was  supposed  to 
be  not  exactly  the  legitimate  work  of  the  teacher.  At  first  chemistry 
was  regarded  as  if  there  were  something  mysterious  about  it,  but  now 
it  had  taken  a  permanent  and  recognised  place  in  school  instruction, 
and  it  was  very  beneficial  indirectly  in  developing  the  faculties  of 
boys.  As  to  the  French  and  German  languages,  it  was  best  to  teach 
the  grammar  thoroughly  and  soundly,  and  then  send  the  scholars,  if 
possible,  to  live  for  six  months  in  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
spoken.  There  were  difficult  and  easy  stages  in  all  subjects,  and  this 
was  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  number  of  subjects  that  could  be 
studied  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  W.  Storr  (London)  regretted  the  absence  of  Manchester 
business  men  from  this  discussion,  because  it  was  public  opinion  which 
must  and  would  in  the  long  run  determine  the  character  of  the  middle- 
•class  as  of  the  elementary  curriculum ;  and  public  opinion  meant  the 
inexorable  demands  of  professional  and  commercial  life  for  the  most 
useful  training  and  qualifications.  It  was  under  this  pressure  that 
classics  were  giving  way  to  modern  languages  and  the  sciences.  With- 
out yielding  everything  to  the  demands  of  utilitarianism,  it  would  be 
well  that  public  opinion  should  be  able  to  exercise  a  more  direct  in- 
fluence on  scholastic  arrangements  than  it  had  done  in  the  past,  or  than 
it  would  be  able  to  do  under  schemes  devised  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. In  fact,  either  associated  effort — like  that  by  which  the 
middle-class  boys'  school  under  Dr.  Wormell  had  been  established  in 
Finsbury,  or  like  that  by  which  girls'  schools  were  being  established 
in  London  and  the  country— or  else  local  organisation  in  public  bodies 
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like  the  School  Boards,  seemed  to  be  necessary  and  desirable  in  order  to- 
maintain,  generally  and  locally,  public  interest  and  influence  in  school 
work,  and  to  secure  flexibility  of  adaptation  to  diversified  require- 
ments. It  had  just  been  mentioned  how  chemistry  had  to  make  its- 
way  as  a  subject  of  school  instruction.  English  and  other  living  lan- 
guages had  had  to  fight  for  the  recognition  accorded  them  by  Mr.  Roby. 
Another  subject  passing  through  this  change  was  shorthand,  particu- 
larly that  system  which  facilitated  one  study  mentioned  by  Mr.  Roby — 
that  of  pronunciation  and  the  laws  of  phonetic  change.  Longhand 
writing  occupied  far  more  time  than  was  actually  necessary.  Men 
whose  time  was  valuable  were  ceasing  to  write  letters  and  documents; 
they  dictated  to  clerks  who  wrote  shorthand,  and  the  preference  for 
youths  who  could  do  so  was  so  great  in  London  that  Dr.  Wbrmell  was 
constrained  to  let  all  boys  learn  it  who  wished  and  to  find  time  for  it 
in  school  hours.  He  did  this  the  more  readily  because  he  found  that 
it  would  help  rather  than  impede  other  studies  if  properly  taught. 
This  was  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  curriculum  should  be 
capable  of  being  moulded  by  legitimate  pressure.  The  innovation 
would  not  stop  with  amanuenses  taking  notes  and  transcribing  them. 
Shorthand  would  gradually  come  into  use,  and  with  it  a  true  conception 
of  phonetics ;  so  that  the  problem  of  spelling  reform  and  its  solution 
would  be  realised  without  effort.  Public  policy  required  that  a  curri- 
culum should  be  amenable  to  matured  public  opinion,  and  that  middle- 
class  education  should  be  organised  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  H.  £.  Oakelet  (H.M.'s  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
North  of  England)  said  that  in  considering  what  subjects  should  be 
taught  in  girls'  middle-class  schools  we  ought  to  remember  that  there- 
is  only  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  day,  only  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  a  week,  and  that  a  girl's  school  education  in  most  cases  almost 
necessarily  ends  at  a  certain  age.  As  an  examiner  for  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate,  he  had  always  been  struck  by  one  feature  of  the  time- 
tables, and  that  was  that  there  were  for  too  many  subjects.  A  girl  left 
school  at — say  eighteen  years  of  age.  What  was  her  brother  then 
doing  ?  He  was  beginning  at  the  university  the  serious  educational 
work  of  his  life,  namely — an  attempt  to  master,  to  break  the  neck  of 
one  great  subject  That  was  true  education.  A  girl  of  eighteen  left 
school,  having  finished  her  education.  What  had  she  been  doing 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  ?  Quoting  at  random  his  experience 
of  fifty  or  more  girls'  schools,  he  saw  she  had  a  little  bit  of  Latin  three 
or  four  hours  of  the  week,  a  little  bit  of  algebra,  a  little  bit  of  draw- 
ing, a  little  of  calisthenics,  some  French,  and  so  on.  Of  what  good 
were  three  hours  a  week  in  algebra  for  two  years  ?  How  did  that  im- 
part a  knowledge  of  mathematics  ?  What  did  learning  Latin  for  three 
or  four  hours  per  week  for  a  year  or  two  do  ?  It  practically  did 
nothing  at  all.  He  would  suggest  what  he  considered  a  remedy  for 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things : — The  subjects  should  be  bifur- 
cated at  a  certain  age*  Up  to  sixteen,  years  essential  subjects — that 
was  English  subjects,  including  grammar,  geography,  and  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  history — should  be  taught.    At  that  time  most  girls  had 
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developed  some  talent  in  a  certain  direction,  and  a  girl  might  then 
take  two  great  subjects  and  deal  with  those  during  the  remainder  of 
her  school  life.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  modern  languages  were 
selected.  She  would  learn  her  German  authors  a9  her  brother  learns 
the  classical  authors,  first  going  through  the  masterpieces  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller  as  a  boy  goes  through  a  Greek  play — line  by  line.  She 
should  thoroughly,  in  this  manner,  master  the  grand-  literature  of 
Germany.  A  courier's  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  in  no  sense 
an  education ;  yet  this  sort  of  knowledge  is  all  that  is  given,  even  if 
so  much  be  attained. 

Miss  Muller  (London) said  that  geography  and  history  were  important 
to  girls  as  well  as  boys,  because  they  were  essential  to  a  healthy  interest 
in  political  life  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  In  geography,  general 
instruction  was  too  much  confined  to  the  names  of  countries,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  so  on ;  but  it  might  be  used  as  the  basis  of  something 
very  much  wider,  such  as  the  characteristics  of  the  people  and  their 
political  and  social  life.  One  of  the  great  mistakes  in  the  teaching  of 
history  was  that  it  was  taught  chronologically — that  we  began  with 
Alfred  or  William  the  Conqueror,  or  a  period  with  which  the  young 
learners  had  little  sympathy,  or  which  had  little  direct  bearing  on  our 
present  life.  If,  instead,  teachers  took  up  the  history  of  the  last  one 
hundred  years,  or  any  period  the  influences  of  which  were  still  felt, 
and  dealt  with  the  great  men  whose  lives  and  work  still  affected  us,  the 
result  would  be  a  generation  more  capable  of  participating  in  the 
formation  of  public  opinion  on  questions  of  present  interest  She 
valued  these  subjects  much,  because  there  were  so  very  few  educational 
means  of  rousing  public  feeling  in  England.  The  inculcation  in 
women  of  the  feeling  of  public  responsibility  had  been  very  much 
neglected,  perhaps  because  there  were  so  few  means  of  encouraging  and 
developing  it.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  demands  made 
upon  that  feeling  had  been  so  little  responded  to  throughout  the  country, 
and  why  so  few  suitable  women  offered  to  serve  on  School  Boards.  Of 
the  large  number  who  were  supposed  to  be  qualified  by  sympathy,, 
experience,  and  position  in  London,  only  four  up  to  that  time  were  to  be 
found  on  the  London  School  Board.  The  reason  was  that  the  public 
feeling  of  women  was  little  developed,  and  that  little  development  was- 
obtained  under  very  great  difficulties. 

The  Rev.  W.  Jowrrr  said  -  it  was  a  great  treat  to  hear  Mr.  Roby's 
Paper.  As  to  the  special  question  for  discussion,  he  would  say  that  a 
curriculum  might  be  almost  anything  you  liked,  at  least  for  seniors. 
Of  course  it  was  very  possible  to  teach  too  many  subjects ;  but  he  was 
not  convinced  by  what  had  been  said  of  the  inappropriateness  of 
teaching  the  subjects  that  had  been  named  in  girls'  schools.  Indeed,  to 
•peak  in  paradox,  he  would  say  it  mattered  uncommonly  little  what 
you  learned  at  school  so  long  as  you  left  with  a  desire  to  continue 
learning.  If  such  a  desire  had  been  implanted,  it  was  not  at  all  un- 
satisfactory that  the  time  spent  at  school  over  German  had  produced 
only  the  ability  to  spell  out  the  German  poets  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
gretted to  hear  it  laid  down  that  German  ought  not  to  come  until  after 
a  foundation  had  been  well  laid  with  Latin,  for  Latin  might  so  easily 
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be  misplaced  in  school.  He  could  understand  those  who  insisted  on 
Latin  being  taught  before  French,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  so 
superior  educationally ;  but  since  Mr.  Roby  would  allow  the  force  of 
other  considerations  and  would  permit  French  to  be  taught  first,  he 
should  have  expected  him  to  have  allowed  German  to  come  next  in 
many  cases  in  middle-class  schools.  That  brought  him  to  the  question 
of  utilitarianism,  against  which,  he  owned,  we  had  to  be  on  our  guard, 
and  which  exerted  considerable  pressure  on  school  teaching.  In  such 
a  city  as  Manchester  we  must  acknowledge  the  absolute  necessity  of 
attending  first  to  those  subjects  which  would  send  the  world  spinning 
on  in  its  economical  and  commercial  pursuits ;  but  the  dangers  of 
utilitarianism  seemed  very  near  when  it  was  stated  that  shorthand  was 
to  be  generally  taught  in  his  old  school.  He  entirely  sympathised 
with  the  remarks  made  as  to  the  training  of  the  hand.  Expertness  in 
the  use  of  certain  tools,  and  familiarity  with  the  adaptation  of  worms 
and  screws,  nuts  and  bolts,  gave  not  only  manual  dexterity  but  infinite 
patience ;  and  these  were  qualities  well  worth  gaining  in  one's  school 
days.  But  it  was  a  question  of  the  time  at  disposal,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  possible  to  get  such  lessons  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  school  hours.  Of  the  study  of  English  too  much  could  not  be 
made,  nor  could  the  importance  of  history  and  geography  be  exag- 
gerated. Geography  should  begin  within  the  well-known  limits  of 
home  and  neighbourhood  History  was  always  repeating  itself,  and 
was  so  connected  with  what  was  going  on  now  that  in  importance 
it  ought  to  rank  immediately  after  the  Three  R.s.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  were  fourth  and  fifth  'R.8,'  which 
were  fer  too  little  thought  of  in  the  curriculum.  '  Right'  and  ' Rong' 
{Wrong)  admitted  of  impressive  and  detailed  teaching,  and  far  more 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  training  children  to  consider  economic 
and  reciprocal  duties. 

Professor  Wilkins  (Manchester)  wished  to  ask  for  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  was  found  possible  to  teach  the  English  language  and  literature 
without  postulating  on  the  part  of  the  student  a  certain  amount  of  train- 
ing, not  merely  in  French,  but  also  in  Latin.  His  experience  was  that 
English  literature  was  done  well  or  ill  almost  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  excellence  of  the  classical  work  of  a  school.  Good  work  in  Shakspeare, 
for  instance,  he  had  found  only  where  there  was  a  certain  basis  for  the 
teaching,  not  merely  in  modern  languages,  but  also  in  Latin ;  whereas, 
among  self -trained  students,  and  especially  women,  while  there  was 
often  a  creditable  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  play, 
the  plot,  and  the  character,  yet  the  meaning  of  passages  and  words  was 
often  strangely  misunderstood ;  and  this  superiority  of  schools  where  a 
classical  training  was  given  he  was  inclined  to  attribute,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  results  of  teaching  in  the  best  way  a  language  from  which 
our  own  was  largely  drawn. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Burburt  (London)  thought  Mr.  Oakeley  a  little  underrated 
what  might  be  done  in  the  course  of  a  girPs  education  if  it  were  begun 
early  enough  and  managed  judiciously.  If  a  girl  began  at  the  age  of 
eight  to  attend  a  good  school  she  might  in  the  course  of  ten  years  learn 
a  considerable  number  of  subjects ;  the  great  mistake  to  be  guarded 
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against  was  that  of  attempting  too  many  at  once.  As  a  role,  too  short 
a  time  was  given  to  each  subject  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  a  girf 
passed  too  rapidly  from  one  to  another.  There  was  nothing  in  which 
people  differed  more  than  the  length  of  time  they  could  apply  their 
minds  to  any  subject ;  some  minds  were  fatigued  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
while  others,  and  those  not  the  least  powerful,  were  then  only  just 
getting  into  full  swing.  In  a  large  school  it  was  of  course  necessary  to 
strike  something  like  a  general  average,  but  she  thought  the  right 
•  average  had  not  been  struck.  Again,  as  Professor  Bain  had  pointed 
out,  subjects  were  not  always  at  a  difficult  stage,  and  students  should 
not  be  at  the  difficult  stages  of  all  subjects  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
not  due  to  any  lack  of  public  spirit  that  so  few  women  came  forward 
as  candidates  for  School  Boards.  For  one  thing,  the  expense  of  candi- 
dature was  very  heavy  indeed.  Many  did  not  like  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense, nor  to  have  it  found  for  them  by  others ;  and  some  who  were 
best  qualified  found  in  other  ways  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of 
their  leisure  and  abilities. 

Major  Sharratt  (Manchester)  feared  that  the  tendency  of  the  age 
towards  large  schools  would  ultimately  be  a  disadvantage  to  scholars  in 
so  far  as  their  individual  needs  and  requirements  could  not  be  studied. 
In  the  matter  of  the  curriculum,  we  were  liable  to  get  too  much  into  a 
stereotyped  form  or  groove,  and  to  lay  down  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  to  pupils  irrespective  of  their  likings  and  natural 
ability.  We  should  thus  force  unsuitable  subjects  on  one  and  keep- 
back  another  from  those  in  which  he  would  take  interest.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  anything  could  be .  done  in  the  working  of 
schools  at  all  corresponding  to  the  individualised  attention  shown  in 
the  instruction  of  private  pupils.  But  the  more  you  could  carry  on  a 
school  according  to  the  requirements  of  pupils,  their  tastes  and 
abilities,  the  more  would  you  be  likely  to  succeed  in  your  work.  He 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  acting  on  this  view  in  the  tuition  of  a 
family ;  he  had  carte  blanche,  and  adapted  the  curriculum  to  the  taste* 
and  capacities  of  each  pupil,  with  considerable  success,  as  was  proved 
by  their  subsequent  careers.  This  could  not  be  done  at  a  public 
school,  but  it  ought  to  be  done,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  a  modified  way, 
rather  than  that  we  should  force  Latin,  Greek,  or  German,  or  other 
subjects,  on  scholars  who  could  not  study  them  to  advantage. 

The  President  (the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley)  said  that  schools  for  inter- 
mediate education  had  been  spoken  of  as  if  one  class  would  include  them 
all.  Might  it  not  be  desirable  to  divide  them  into  two  groups,  one  with  a 
curriculum  to  be  finished  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  the  other  with  a  curri- 
culum to  last  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  ?  It  might  be  a  question  whether 
the  curriculum  in  the  two  classes  should  be  varied  or  whether  it  should 
be  the  same  up  to  the  earlier  age  mentioned.  A  good  deal  was  to  be  said 
for  pursuing  a  different  method  in  the  two  classes.  He  also  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Koby  what  he  considered  should  be  the  earlier  work  of  an 
intermediate  school,  whether  it  should  be  burdened  with  the  teaching 
of  the  rudiments  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  or  whether  it  should  begin 
with  scholars  of  ten  or  eleven  who  had  gained  the  rudiments  in  an 
elementary  school.   There  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  going  to- 
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a  primary  school  up  to  the  age  of  ten,  if  not  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen. 
It  was  only  far  too  easy  to  overcrowd  a  time  table.  The  mischief  was 
■done  by  university  men  pressing  examinations  in  subjects  each  con- 
sidered of  importance,  and  the  result  was  mental  indigestion,  from  the 
attempt  to.  study  more  subjects  than  a  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
could  do  justice  to.  It  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  teach  a  little  more 
than  was  taught  in  some  schools  by  working  more  systematically,  and 
having  the  work  well  graded.  But  we  must  feel  with  Mr.  Jowitt  that 
in  these  matters  the  teacher  was  about  nine  to  one  as  compared  with 
the  thing  taught 

Mr.  Robt  was  almost  sorry  the  Paper  had  not  met  with  more 
opposition.  On  the  whole  he  seemed  to  have  hit  the  views  of  the 
section,  although  some  speakers  attached  more  importance  to  certain 
points  than  others  did.  He  felt  strongly  about  the  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Oakeley,  who  was  anxious  that  the  school  course  should  not  be 
overcrowded.  Still,  as  regarded  girls,  they  went  to  school  from  the 
age  of  eight  up  to  sixteen  or  eighteen.  This  was  a  considerable  period, 
and  he  had  not  suggested  more  than  might  be  embraced  if  the  subjects 
were  properly  taught,  or  more  than  was  professedly  done  by  schools  at 
present.  He  agreed  heartily  with  Mr.  Jowitt  that  any  subject  well 
taught  would  give  more  education  than  the  best  curriculum  imperfectly 
taught.  But,  true  as  this  was,  there  yet  was  reason  for  suggesting 
what  the  curriculum  should  be,  because,  after  all,  some  subjects  were 
better  than  others.  He  should  be  sorry  to  impose  any  curriculum 
upon  a  teacher  of  real  ability  and  genius  as  necessary  for  his  school ; 
and  what  he  suggested  was  that  the  general  average  should  be  such  as 
he  had  described,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  a  particular  school  to 
meet  by  proper  modification  the  wants  of  the  particular  class  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The  important  point  was  not  to  teach  too  many  sub- 
jects at  a  time,  but  to  teach  a  few  subjects  at  a  time  and  for  long 
.enough  to  enable  the  scholar  to  get  a  real  grasp  of  them.  For  many 
reasons,  it  would  be  well  to  recognise  two  grades,  terminating  respec- 
tively, one  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  other  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  and  the  teacher,  or  the  other  circumstances,  would  best 
determine  what  subjects  should  be  left  out  of  the  shorter  course. 
Whether  an  intermediate  school  should  do  any  preparatory  work  must 
.depend  very  much  upon  circumstances.  It  was  a  disadvantage  to  have 
pupils  come  in  who  had  not  been  properly  prepared;  and  on  that 
account  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  large 
schools  to  get  pupils  under  their  control  and  make  them  acquainted 
with  their  methods  as  early  as  possible.  But  a  preparatory  school  for 
.children  from  the  age  of  five  or  six  to  that  of  nine  or  ten  would  be 
much  better  separated  from  a  school  which  was  intended  for  those  of 
more  advanced  years.  He  thought  also  the  education  of  young 
children,  excepting  those  of  the  very  poor,  ought  to  be  self-supporting. 
Endowments  like  those  of  the  grammar  school  should  not  be  applied  in 
furnishing  or  subsidising  that  early  instruction  the  provision  of  which 
-ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  duty  of  parents.  As  to  history,  it 
was  really  monstrous  tliat  so  much  of  the  school  teaching  should  have 
so  little  relation  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.    He  had  examined  for 
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several  years  a  middle-class  school  which  he  always  found  at  the 
Heptarchy  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  and  the  school  course  seemed 
to  get  very  little  beyond  it,  although  he  had  suggested  that  it  might 
very  well  give  way  to  some  more  instructive  period.  Shorthand  ap- 
peared to  be  of  great  use  in  offices  and  business  houses,  and  official 
departments.  Letters  and  documents  were  dictated,  taken  down  in 
shorthand,  and  transcribed,  and  in  that  way  business  was  expedited 
■and  time  saved.  He  desired  to  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  no  curri- 
culum he  would  put  forward  should  be  regarded  as  one  he  desired 
universally  to  establish ;  but  it  should  always  be  subject  to  modifica- 
tion, according  to  the  abilities  of  the  teacher  and  the  scholars  and  the 
wants  of  the  locality. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

What  Subjects  ought  to  be  Taught  in  Elementary  Schools,  and 
in  what  way  can  the  present  System  of  Inspection  of  these 
Schools  be  advantageously  altered?  By  Charles  James 
Dawson,  B.  A.,  Hon.  £>ec.  Manchester  Teachers' Associ- 
ation. 

THE  question  on  which  I  have  been  honoured  with  an 
invitation  to  prepare  a  Paper  for  discussion  at  this  Con- 
gress is  one  which,  m  fragments  at  least,  has  been  so  frequently 
-dealt  with  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press  during  the  past  few 
months,  that  the  time  seems  to  be  quite  ripe  for  a  full  con- 
sideration of  its  important  bearings.  A  pleasant  personal 
interest  attaches  itself  to  the  duty  I  have  undertaken,  because 
the  invitation  implies  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  making 
the  arrangements  a  recognition  of  the  teacher's  claim  to  be 
consulted  in  questions  affecting  the  work  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, and  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
mistakes  sometimes  made  by  well-meaning  people  who  would 
<do  much  good  for  education,  if  only  their  earnestness  were 
balanced  by  more  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
matter  in  which  they  are  so  deeply  interested. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  well  to  lay  down  a  few  principles 
for  our  guidance  in  considering  the  question  proposed.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  define  elementary  schools  more  exactly  than  to 
«ay  I  understand  the  term  to  apply  to  those  public  schools  to 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  required  to  send  their 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years.  In  these 
•schools  it  is  sought  to  give  the  elements  of  an  education  suited 
to  the  people  in  general.  Before  we  can  determine  what  those 
^elements  must  consist  of,  we  must  have  a  clear  understanding 
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of  the  object  to  be  aimed  at.  This  object,  in  my  opinion,  i» 
to  develop  as  far  as  possible  all  the  faculties  of  each  child, — to* 
train  in  a  right  direction  its  whole  nature.  There  is  another, 
or  apparently  another,  object  which  too  many  are  disposed  to 
nut  m  the  first  place,  namely,  to  enable  the  child  to  earn  his 
livelihood.  This,  so  far  as  it  is  not  included  in  the  object  I 
have  stated,  I  consider  as  a  secondary  aim.  If  we  strive  to 
secure  the  best  general  education,  that  is,  the  most  thorough 
training  of  mind  and  body,  to  the  children  in  our  elementary 
schools,  we  may  feel  confident  that  they  will  occupy  with  credit 
any  position  they  may  have  to  fill;  they  will  easily  prepare 
themselves  to  earn  their  living  in  any  calling  to  which  circum- 
stance and  choice  may  lead  them.  To  have  regard*  only  or 
chiefly,  to  material  considerations  of  future  handicraft  is  to  have 
too  low  a  view  of  the  human  nature  with  which  education  is 
concerned,  and  is  analogous  to  the  pursuit  of  merely  worldly 
ends  in  preference  to  those  of  the  divine  order.  In  education 
let  us  seek  first  the  highest  end,  and  have  faith  that  with  that 
all  other  desirable  ends  will  be  attained.  This  may  seem  to  be 
a  sentimental  view  of  elementary  education,  but  I  believe  it  to- 
be  a  sound  one,  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  examined,  the 
more  generally  will  it  be  agreed  to.  If  our  ideal  is  too  high, 
enforced  regard  for  what  is  practicable  will  surely  bring  us  low 
enough. 

And  here  one  or  two  practical  cautions  suggest  themselves. 
First,  we  have  not  to  originate  a  brand-new  curriculum  for  our 
elementary  schools :  there  is  a  scheme  of  instruction  already 
existing.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  concerns  of  life,  we  enter  into 
an  inheritance  of  tradition,  custom,  and  experience,  which  we 
are  in  a  measure  bound  to  accept  and  maintain  unless  we  can 
see  good  reason  for  modification.  The  Education  Code,  which 
regulates  the  instruction  of  over  3,000,000  children,  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  embodying  this  scheme,  and  our  present  object 
may  be  sufficiently  defined  as  making  a  survey  of  the  ground 
it  covers  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  changes  may  seem 
needful. 

Then  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  which  I  fear  many 
educationists,  particularly  the  advocates  of  special  branches  of 
study,  are  disposed  to  overlook,  that  elementary  schools  are 
of  various  sorts  by  reason  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
connected  with  them.  There  are  not  only  infants9,  boys', 
girls',  and  mixed  schools,  but  there  are  small  country  schools 
in  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining  villages,  and  large 
schools  in  towns  and  populous  districts.  Moreover,  teachers 
thoroughly  trained  and  fitted  for  their  work  are  yet  not  all  of 
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the  same  intellectual  mould.  Hence  we  cannot  lay  down  a 
definite  and  complete  course  of  elementary  instruction  for  one 
class  of  schools,  and  then  stereotype  it,  and  prescribe  it  as  the 
course  for  all  schools.  If  such  a  plan  were  practicable,  it  would 
not  be  desirable,  for  stereotyped  and  mechanical  arrangements 
are  fatal  to  that  spirit  of  fresh,  active  life  which  alone  is  favour- 
able to  all  mental  progress. 

With  these  preliminary  suggestions  we  may  enter  on  the 
task  of  considering  what  subjects  should  be  included  in  our 
curriculum.  And  first,  as  I  have  said  that  even  elementary 
education  should  aim  at  developing  the  whole  nature  of  the 
child,  I  think  we  ought  to  find  in  all  schools  for  children  some 
provision  for  giving  instruction  in  the  precepts  of  practical 
religion, — for  cultivating  the  conscience,  and  giving  young 
minds  such  impressions  of  religious  truth  as  they  are  capable 
of  receiving.  Unless  this  be  done,  and  unless  the  spirit  running 
through  the  school  work  be  in  general  harmony  with  such 
teaching,  the  education,  however  elementary,  must  be  so  far 
incomplete. 

Of  secular  subjects  there  are  three  the  necessity  of  which 
we  may  regard  as  undisputed.  They  are  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  first,  in  its  earlier  stages,  cultivates  the 
powers  of  comparison  and  discrimination,  and  gives  practice 
in  the  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis ;  later  it  brings  into 
exercise  the  general  powers  of  intelligence,  with  the  discern- 
ment and  expression  of  various  feelings  and  shades  of  meaning; 
and  it  is  necessary  besides  as  the  means  of  further  progress  m 
all  branches  of  knowledge.  Writing  affords  training  for  the 
eye  in  observing,  and  for  the  hand  in  imitating  accurately  the 
forms  of  letters  and  words,  and  afterwards  becomes  the  means 
not  only  of  recording  thought,  but  also  of  stimulating  mental 
action,  and  making  ideas  more  real  and  vivid.  Arithmetic, 
apart  from  its  direct  utility  and  necessity  in  all  commer- 
cial transactions,  must  always  hold  an  important  place  in 
schools,  as  the  typical  branch  of  exact  science  which  may  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  children.  In  the  basis  it 
supplies  for  strict  mental  discipline  lies  its  strongest  claim  to 
be  taught  in  all  schools.  In  recent  times  the  importance  of 
accurate  spelling  has  been  very  strongly  insisted  on,  and  as  we 
seem  almost  bound  to  meet  this  demand,  provision  must  be 
made  for  securing  good  spelling ;  but  as  it  appears  to  me  a 
.subject  of  comparatively  little  intrinsic  value,  I  can  only 
regard  the  modern  estimate  put  upon  it  as  exaggerated. 
It  would,  I  think,  be  better  to  insist  on  the  exact  imitation  of 
a  beautiful  style  of  handwriting  than  on  the  remembrance  of 
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all  the  irregularities  of  English  spelling,  at  least  in  the  early- 
years  of  school  life.  Careful  and  abundant  practice  in  reading 
and  transcription,  without  the  setting  of  lists  of  words  to  learn 
by  rote,  and  the  too  early  and  too  frequent  application  of  dicta- 
tion tests,  would  secure  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  spelling. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  who,  while  agreeing  with  me  as 
to  these  subjects,  would  stop  here  and  say  no  others  need  be 
taught,  that  having  given  all  children  the  instruments  by  which 
further  study  can  be  prosecuted,  we  ought  to  leave  them  to 
advance  by  voluntary  individual  effort.  Such  people,  how- 
ever, can  scarcely  accept  our  first  principles,  and  our  difference 
being  fundamental,  there  can  be  no  common  ground  of  argu- 
ment Besides,  though  we  agree  to  call  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  the  essential  keys  to  further  progress,  we  may  con- 
tend that  they  are  of  little  practical  value  to  many  without 
actual  training  in  their  application.  It  may  nevertheless  be 
admitted  that,  while  no  school  can  thoroughly  fulfil  its  purpose 
without  including  these  subjects  and  something  more  in  its 
curriculum,  the  something  more  need  not  be  in  all  cases  the 
same.  We  want  instruction  that  will  bring  into  action  facul- 
ties hardly  affected  by  the  teaching  already  described ;  but  as 
various  subjects  may  serve  a  similar  purpose,  there  is  room 
for  choice,  which  may  be  governed  by  special  circumstances. 

In  infant  schools  oral  lessons  should  be  added  on  form, 
colour,  objects,  and  animals.  These  cultivate  in  fresh  ways 
the  faculty  of  observation,  and  so  sharpen  the  senses.  To 
finish  what  I  have  to  say  at  present  on  infant  schools,  let  me 
add  that  I  should  think  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  given 
there  would  be  quite  complete  with  the  addition  of  easy  draw- 
ing, simple  songs,  and  bodily  exercises,  the  former  of  these  as 
the  first  steps  m  developing  taste  and  refinement,  the  latter 
because  they  exercise  the  lungs  and  limbs,  and  tend  to  bring 
the  body  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

In  the  upper  departments  of  elementary  schools  the  subject 
I  would  place  next  in  importance  to  those  commonly  regarded 
as  essentials  is  grammar,  with  analysis  and  parsing.  There  has, 
I  am  aware,  been  an  outcry  against  this  as  useless ;  but  this 
view  cannot  be  held  by  those  who  look  upon  education  as  a 
development  of  the  whole  nature,  for  no  other  subject  of  instruc- 
tion affords  the  same  kind  of  mental  training  unless  it  be  the 
more  advanced  study  of  logic.  Since  language  is  the  exponent, 
if  not,  as  some  maintain,  the  very  instrument  of  thought,  it  is 
through  a  study  of  the  usages  of  language,  as  recorded  in  the 
rules  of  grammar,  that  the  child  must  make  his  first  approaches 
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'to  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  thought.  The  practice  of 
analysis  may  not  necessarily  develop  skill  in  construction,  but 
it  is  likely  to  be  helpful  to  that  end,  and  will  certainly  assist 
in  cultivating  appreciation  of  the  arts  of  literary  expression 
and  the  graces  of  style.  This  vindication  of  the  claims  of 
grammar  to  be  taught  seems  to  me  ample,  but  it  may  pos- 
sibly fail  to  satisfy  those  who  object,  if,  as  I  suspect,  they 
belong  to  the  lowest  utilitarian  school,  who  hold  what  may  be 
called  the  bread-and-butter  view  of  education,  which  I  have 
^already  disclaimed. 

The  need  of  geographical  knowledge  in  order  to  under- 
stand our  own  social  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
reason  enough  for  including  geography  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  elementary  instruction.  Moreover,  much  of  it  depends  on 
exercise  of  the  verbal  memory,  and  at  no  time  probably  is  this 
more  receptive  and  retentive  than  between  the  ages  of  seven 
^and  twelve.  At  this  age,  then,  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
wanted  later  may  be  most  easily  acquired.  And  though 
geography  is  apt  to  be  considered  as  altogether  a  matter  of 
memory,  it  may  be  taught  so  as  to  bring  some  of  the  higher 
faculties  into  play  in  tracing  the  intimate  connection  of  many 
facts  which  at  first  sight  appear  isolated. 

History,  the  record  of  national,  and  biography,  that  of  in- 
dividual life  and  experience,  deserve  wider  recognition  and 
ampler  encouragement  than  they  receive  in  most  of  our  educa- 
tional systems.  By  them  we  can  awaken  sympathy  with  what 
is  good,  and  press  home  lessons  of  the  highest  moral  value. 
And  to  those  who  ask  where  can  time  be  found  for  these  sub- 
jects, I  would  reply,  modify  your  reading  lessons  in  the  highest 
classes  to  bring  them  in.  Not  that  with  children  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  the  mere  reading  of  a  text-book  will  secure  the  ends 
I  speak  of,  but  if  the  lessons  should  consist  of  readings, 
lighted  up  with  lively  comment  and  ready  illustration,  tne 
Teading  will  become  more  intelligent  and  expressive,  and  the 
facts  and  their  true  bearing  will  be  more  firmly  grasped. 

The  laws  of  political  economy  have  so  close  a  relation  to 
every  Englishman's  life  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  in  the 
highest  classes  of  our  elementary  schools  an  earnest  attempt 
should  be  made  to  impart  some  knowledge  of  them.  This 
could  be  done  as  in  the  case  of  history  by  the  use  of  reading 
lessons  with  a  running  commentary  or  simple  lecture.  The 
requirement  of  the  Education  Department  of  two  or  more  sets 
of  reading  books  would  be  easily  met  by  adopting  for  one  a 
-series  of  simple  treatises  on  special  subjects  such  as  I  have 
named,  and  for  the  other  a  good  set  of  books  graduated  accord- 
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ing  to  the  literary  style,  and  including  in  the  highest  numbers* 
specimens  of  the  best  English  literature  for  careful  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  exhaustive  study.  The  plan  of  requiring  the 
instruction  based  on  these  special  text-books  to  be  reproduced 
in  composition  exercises  would  commend  itself  to  most  teachers 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  facility  in  the  expression  of  thought, . 
and  affording  practice  in  the  art  of  writing. 

Most  of  the  subjects  I  have  already  referred  to  might  pro- 
bably be  undertaken  in  most  elementary  schools  not  suffering 
from  specially  unfavourable  circumstances,  such  as  the  children 
belonging  to  a  particularly  low  class,  or  the  character  of  the 
locality  encouraging  the  earliest  possible  entrance  upon  &. 
wage-earning  life.  In  schools  of  the  latter  kind,  however,  the 
reasonable  demand  for  teaching  natural  science  must,  I  fear, 
for  a  long  time  remain  unheeded.  But  where  the  circum- 
stances are  favourable  it  seems  to  me  possible,  as  well  as 
desirable,  to  introduce  scientific  teaching  of  a  simple  character.  ~ 
This  might  be  done  by  continuing  the  oral  teaching  of  object 
lessons  begun  in  the  infant  school  through  all  the  classes  until 
in  the  higher  standards  it  might  be  developed  into  systematic 
instruction  on  such  matters  of  every-day  life,  of  industrial  arts 
and  manufactures,  as  have  their  basis  in  physical  science.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  under  the  head  of  technology  to  define 
a  course  of  such  teaching  which  by  its  practical  bearing  would 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  lay  a  foundation  for- 
valuable  technical  instruction  after  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school  is  over.  Nor  should  it  be  difficult  to  frame  an  alter- 
native course  of  an  analogous  character,  but  specially  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  schools  in  rural  districts.  I 
venture  to  suggest  the  addition  of  such  courses,  as  well  as  the 
outlines  of  political  or  social  economy,  to  the  series  of  specific 
subjects  in  Schedule  4  of  the  Education  Code.  As  is  now 
pretty  well  known,  this  is  a  syllabus  of  literary  and  scientific 
subjects,  the  teaching  of  which,  under  certain  conditions,  is 
encouraged  by  special  Government  grants.  As  long  as  the  list 
is  optional,  and  no  more  than  two  or  three  subjects  can  be 
taken,  I  see  no  harm  in  extending  the  range  of  choice.  The 
two  branches  most  often  selected  are  physical  geography  and 
English  literature,  partly,  no  doubt,  for  the  reason  that 
teachers  in  general  feel  themselves  more  at  home  in  these  sub- 
jects than  m  the  foreign  languages  and  the  other  sciences 
included,  but  partly  also  because  they  are  thoroughly  well 
adapted  to  bring  a  really  valuable  mental  training  within, 
reach  of  the  pupils.  In  a  speech  delivered  many  years  ago,  I 
remember  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  advocating  the  teaching  of 
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^elementary  science,  strongly  recommended  physical  geography 
.-as  a  means  of  diffusing  such  knowledge,  on  the  ground  that  it 
included  the  scientific  explanation  of  so  many  common  phe- 
nomena, and  presented  in  a  simple  form  the  leading  principles 
-of  so  many  of  the  natural  sciences.  Illustrations  of heat,  light, 
and  mechanical  forces,  the  facts  and  theories  connected  with 
chemistry,  geology,  and  astronomy  here  find  a  place,  and  cause 
the  young  student  of  physical  geography  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  natural  science  at  many  points.  If,  however,  it 
;  should  be  asked,  Why,  then,  should  not  this  science  be  pre- 
scribed to  the  exclusion  of  all  others?  my  reply  is,  that 
where  other  sciences  are  taught  it  will  commonly  be  by 
teachers  who  have  some  special  liking  for  their  subjects,  and 
nothing  is  likely  to  be  so  well-taught  as  that  in  which  the 
teacher  is  an  enthusiast.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  all  but 
essential  subjects  I  would  plead  for  the  greatest  elasticity  of 
ihe  curriculum,  the  greatest  freedom  of  choice  for  the  teacher. 
Another  advantage  may  possibly  arise :  the  individuality  of 
particular  teachers  will  be  likely  to  make  a  more  distinctive 
mark  on  their  schools,  and  so  preserve  our  education  and  the 
next  generation  from  falling  into  that  dull  mechanical  uni- 
formity which  must  be  the  result  of  an  unvarying  routine. 

Having  said  so  much  for  science  let  me  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  possibilities  of  art  in  our  elementary  schools.  These 
possibilities  are  undoubtedly  slight ;  but  I  think  the  practice 
•of  singing  begun  in  the  infant  school  should  be  continued  in 
those  for  older  children,  even  if  it  be  only  from  ear.  I  say  if 
•only  from  ear,  because  I  cannot  sympathise  with  those  who 
iregard  such  singing  as  worthless.  The  mere  pleasure  of 
listening  to,  and  producing,  sweet  sounds  is  a  humanising  force 
-which  should  continue  to  be  encouraged  in  schools  where  more 
satisfactory  musical  results  are  unattainable.  If  it  should  sud- 
denly be  made  the  rule  to  ignore  all  singing  except  when  taught 
from  note,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  banishing  from  many 
schools  the  refining  effect  of  music,  *  the  most  ethereal  of  the 
arts,'  '  the  most  moral  of  the  sciences,'  and  'the  most  unexcep- 
tionable as  well  as  the  cheapest  of  human  pleasures/ 

At  the  same  time,  convinced  as  I  am  by  observation  and 
experience  that  in  the  Tonic  Solfa  method  the  teachers  have  an 
easy  means  of  giving  real  musical  teaching,  I  venture  to  re- 
commend its  general  adoption.  And  if  Dr.  Hullah,  instead  of 
turning  his  back  contemptuously  on  the  music  taught  in  Eng- 
lish elementary  schools,  and  going  to  the  Continent  for  hints 
on  the  subject,  had  tried  to  rid  himself  of  his  prejudices,  and 
.gone  to  some  of  the  London  Board  Schools  and  others  of  the 
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3,600  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  this  rational  system  is  em— 

Eloyed,  I  believe  he  would  have  found  evidence  which  would 
ave  induced  him  to  alter  his  attitude  towards  the  new  notation,, 
and  enabled  him  to  do  more  for  the  promotion  of  music  in 
elementary  schools  than  is  likely  to  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  plans  from  abroad. 

The  practice  of  drawing  should  be  widely  encouraged,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  training  the  hand  and  the  eye  to  habits  of 
accuracy,  but  also  as  leading  children  to  the  appreciation  of 
beautiful  forms  in  nature  and  art  by  the  careful  observation 
necessary  to  their  imitation.  Opportunity  may  thus  be  afforded 
for  hidden  talent  to  show  itself,  and  where  this  occurs  it  should 
by  all  means  be  fostered  and  developed.  There  is  the  fiirther 
recommendation,  that,  without  being  undertaken  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  it  may  help  to  form  a  very  important  basis  for 
education  in  the  arts  of  design. 

With  regard  to  technical  education  it  ought,  however,  to- 
be  recognised  that  in  our  elementary  schools  it  is  only  the  lay- 
ing of  a  foundation  that  can  be  looked  for.  To  attempt,  as 
some  would,  to  introduce  into  ordinary  day  schools  the  teach- 
ing, one  after  another,  of  the  industrial  arts  could  hardly  lead 
to  anything  but  failure.  At  one  time  we  hear  the  cry  that 
practical  cookery  should  be  taught  in  all  girls'  schools,  then 
that  sewing  and  tailoring  should  be  taught  in  all  boys'  schools, 
and  again  that  applied  mechanics  and  phonography  should  be 
taught  to  every  child.  Those  who  demand  these  things  should 
seek  elsewhere.  It  is  to  our  science  and  art  schools,  and  to 
the  trade  schools  which  we  may  by-and-by  hope  to  see  estab- 
lished by  the  side  of  higher  grade  schools  for  the  people,  that 
we  must  look  for  any  valuable  practical  teaching  of  the  arts. 

The  narrow  views  of  those  who  would  turn  our  schools  into 
work-rooms  seem  to  have  infected  the  Education  Department, 
for  one  of  the  latest  changes  in  its  regulations  makes  the 
demand,  which  I  can  only  regard  as  preposterous,  that  infants 
from  four  years  of  age  shall  produce  specimens  of  needlework 
at  the  annual  examinations!  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
increasing  subdivision  of  labour  and  the  general  adoption  of 
sewing  machines  make  it  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  the 
ability  to  use  the  needle  ought  longer  to  be  considered  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  female  education.  If,  however,  it  ought,. 
I  still  maintain  that  to  spend  four  or  five  hours  per  week  for 
eight  or  ten  years  in  acquiring  this  ability  involves  a  large 
waste  of  time,  and  that,  if  needlework  were  omitted  from  the 
earlier  years  of  school  life  it  might  be  more  satisfactorily  learnt 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  at  school,  or,  better  still,  by 
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less  time  spent  under  special  instruction  at  a  sewing  school. 
In  short,  I  come  back  to  the  main  point  that  we  shall  do 
most  for  the  elementary  school  if  we  recognise  it  as  the  place 
where  the  children  of  the  people  may  obtain  the  elements  of  a 
general  culture.  This  general  culture  in  our  day  proceeds 
along  three  main  lines — literature,  science,  and  art  I  include 
science,  for  I  cannot  share  the  view  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
seems  to  hold,  that  science  should  be  ignored  or  treated  as 
antagonistic  to  genuine  culture.1  In  the  study  of  those  laws 
which  reveal  the  harmony  of  created  things  may  surely  be 
found  some  elements  of  sweetness  and  light.  And  along  all 
these  lines,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  some  progress 
may  be  made  in  the  elementary  school.  Starting  with  the  first 
lessons  in  reading  and  writing,  and  passing  through  grammatical 
lessons,  we  may  conduct  our  boys  and  girls  to  the  study  of 
language  and  literature  in  some  of  our  English  classics,  and 
teach  them  to  appreciate  noble  thoughts  of  noble  minds.  By 
simple  lessons  on  form  and  colour,  and  practice  in  drawing  and 
singing,  we  may  lay  a  foundation  on  which  may  be  developed 
sound  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  And,  beginning  with  object  lesson?, 
and  going  on  to  primary  instruction  in  science,  we  may  awaken 
a  healthy  curiosity,  and  stimulate  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
until  our  pupils  may  realise  for  themselves  the  truth  of 
Sydney  Smith's  aphorism,  '  It  is  noble  to  seek  truth,  and  it  is 
beautiful  to  find  it.' 

A  scheme  of  instruction  being  approved,  it  is  desirable  that 
means  should  be  provided  for  observing  its  operation.  Hence 
the  need  for  a  body  of  inspectors  and  a  plan  of  inspection.  On 
turning  to  the  consideration  of  this  matter  we  are  confronted 
on  the  very  threshold  by  a  serious  complaint,  originating  per- 
haps in  the  ranks  of  teachers,  but  echoed  by  the  voices  of 
independent  educationists,  that  in  the  present  system  of 
appointing  as  inspectors  brilliant  scholars  direct  from  the 
universities,  one  important  qualification  is  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
namely,  practical  acquaintance  with  the  work  to  be  done.  As 
to  the  inspectors,  who,  by  a  few  years'  experience,  have  become 
quite  at  home  in  their  work,  I  believe  the  feelings  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  teachers  are  almost  uniformly  those  of 
hearty  confidence  and  esteem.  Still  it  is  undeniable  that  under 
the  present  plan  a  successful  experienced  teacher  may  have 

1  As  this  sentence  may  seem  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Arnold's  yiews,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  it  records  a  strong  impression  left  on  the  writer's  mind  after  read- 
ing some  of  Mr.  Arnold's  Essays,  and  the  whole  paper  was  written  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Blue  Book  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  somewhat  inconsistently  advocates 
the  general  teaching  of  Natur-Kundc,  while  he  recommends  the  exclusion  of  physi- 
cal geography  from  the  code. 
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his  work  wrongly  judged,  and  his  prospects  unfairly  marred  by 
the  report  of  a  newly-appointed  inspector  with  no  previous 
knowledge  of  elementary  schools.  There  is,  of  course,  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  selection  of  inspectors  from  teachers  of 
exceptional  ability  and  success.  Such  a  plan,  by  laying  open 
the  prospect  of  a  career,  would  encourage  able  men  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession.  It  would  also  bring  some  certainty 
that  from  the  first  the  school- work  would  be  efficiently 
appraised.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  inspectors  are  aided 
by  young  men  whom  they  choose  from  the  body  of  teachers, 
and  who,  under  the  name  of  inspectors'  assistants,  do  most 
of  the  mechanical  work  connected  with  school  examinations. 
These,  doubtless,  act  in  some  slight  measure  as  a  check  upon 
possible  unfairness  in  the  judgments  of  their  inexperienced 
superiors,  but  they  are  often  too  young,  and  their  position  is  too 
subordinate  for  them  to  have  much  influence.  Some  years 
ago  I  threw  out  a  suggestion  which  I  venture  to  repeat  as 
still  worthy  of  consideration.  It  appears  desirable  that  instead 
of  empowering  an  inspector  to  select  a  young  teacher  as  a  sort 
of  official  servant,  the  department  should  secure  the  services  of 
teachers  of  some  years'  successful  experience,  and  having  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  scholarship,  as  sub-inspectors,  who, 
after  serving  another  period  in  this  capacity,  should  be  eligible 
for  appointment  to  chief  inspectorships.  This  would  be  very 
different  from  the  course  now  pursued  by  the  department,  for 
I  am  told  on  good  authority  that,  although  it  is  not  impossible 
that  political  influence  may  obtain  the  post  of  inspector  for 
a  schoolmaster  with  high  university  distinction,  the  inspector's 
assistant,  on  his  appointment,  becomes  ipso  facto  ineligible  for 
the  position  for  which  his  duties  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
possible  training.  If,  however,  such  a  plan  as  I  have  described 
is  out  of  the  question,  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  the  cause 
of  complaint  by  requiring  every  inspector  to  go  through  a 
course  of  probation  before  entering  on  the  responsible  duties 
of  his  office.  We  have  been  told  lately  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton  that  such  a  plan  is  adopted,  and  that  new  inspectors 
act  for  a  few  weeks  under  the  direction  of  a  senior  inspector. 
This  seems  to  me  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  case.  If 
the  first  year  of  holding  the  position  of  inspector  were  spent 
in  acquiring  a  wide  experience  by  visiting  elementary  schools 
of  various  kinds  in  town  and  country  districts  under  two  or 
three  different  inspectors,  the  desired  object  might  be  attained, 
and  the  new  examiner  well-equipped  for  his  work. 

But  what  is  this  work  ?  And  why  dwell  on  this  prelimi- 
nary question  ?    The  inspector  pays  an  annual  visit  to  each 
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^school  in  his  district,  and  reports  on  its  condition  with  regard 
-to  the  instruction  and  discipline,  the  buildings  and  apparatus, 
the  registers  and  accounts,  the  teaching  staff  and  the  general 
management.  Either  personally  or  by  his  assistant  he  examines, 
in  reading,  writing,  or  rather  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  each 
ohild  who  has  attended  a  certain  number  of  times,  in  most 
•cases  250.  He  also  examines,  under  certain  conditions, 
various  classes  in  other  subjects,  such  as  geography,  gram- 
mar, history,  and  needlework;  and,  at  the  option  of  the 
managers,  individual  children  from  the  highest  classes  in  certain 
•selected  branches  of  science  and  literature.  On  the  results 
of  all  these  examinations  depend  grants  of  public  money  to 
the  school  funds.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  system  of  *  pay- 
ment by  results ; '  and  it  is  so  bound  up  with  the  mode  of  inspec- 
tion that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dissociate  the  two  questions. 
If  public  money  is  to  be  granted  to  help  forward  a  certain 
-object,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  take  steps 
to  see  that  the  object  is  secured.  But  plausible  as  the  principle 
of '  payment  by  results '  may  seem,  it  is  doubtless,  in  its  present 
form,  the  most  serious  defect  in  our  Government  system.  Its 
details  presuppose  in  all  children  ability  to  make  equal  pro- 
gress in  a  given  time ;  and  since  in  practice  this  would  show  an 
enormous  amount  of  failure  unless  a  rather  low  standard  of 
attainment  were  fixed,  the  requirement  almost  necessarily 
becomes  the  ability  to  reach  a  low  minimum  standard  in  each 
subject  of  examination.  As  the  grants  reckoned  on  the  indi- 
vidual passes  form  the  chief  variable  part  of  the  Government 
subsidy  payable  for  results,  it  becomes  the  practice  to  estimate 
the  character  of  schools  by  the  percentage  of  actual,  on  possible, 
passes.  Hence  the  teacher  has  an  unwholesome  stimulus  to 
secure  to  every  child  who  has  to  be  examined  the  minimum 
amount  of  knowledge  required  for  a  pass ;  and,  while  dullards 
Are  pressed  forward  beyond  their  natural  capacity  sometimes 
to  their  lasting  injury,  quick  children,  and  those  whose  attend- 
ances are  insumcient,may  be  neglected  without  endangering  any 
of  the  anticipated  grant,  nay,  will  be  neglected  unless  the  teacher 
is  animated  by  some  higher  motive  than  the  merely  selfish  one 
which  is  most  directly  appealed  to. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  our  examina- 
tions will  understand  me  when  I  say  there  are  passes  and 
passes  I  But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not,  let  me  give  a 
little  illustration :  Here  is  a  class  of  twenty  children ;  they 
•seem  dull  rather  than  bright ;  and  their  teacher,  in  deference  to 
the  popular  estimate,  has  applied  the  forcing  process  to  their  slow 
Lbrains.    The  inspector  examines  them,  and  finds  that  each  is 
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just  able  to  reach  his  standard  for  a  pass ;  none  have  all  the* 
arithmetic  right,  none  are  without  mistakes  in  spelling,  and  iib 
reading  he  is  ready  to  say  that  if  he  had  raised  his  standard 
ever  so  little  all  must  have  failed.  As  it  is,  they  all  in  familiar- 
phrase  '  scrape  through.'  Here  is  another  class  of  twenty  in 
another  school,  where  the  idea  prevails  that  each  child  should 
be  intelligently  taught  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  There  i& 
an  array  of  happy  faces,  and  every  sign  of  intellectual  life. 
The  inspector  examines  these,  and  finds  the  reading  generally 
easy  and  fluent,  the  sums  nearly  all  right,  and  the  spelling 
correct  except  in  two  or  three  cases.  But  while  the  general 
results  are  excellent,  the  small  proportion  of  weaker- brained 
children  fall  below  the  standard  in  one  or  other  subject  until 
the  failures  are  seven  out  of  sixty  possible  passes.  Those  who 
fail  may  do  so  partly  through  the  contrast  they  form  to  the 
majority,  and  in  the  other  school  might  have  *  scraped  through  * 
with  the  rest,  or  under  the  forcing  system  might  have  been 
made  to  pass.  Suppose  these  classes  to  be  typical  of  their 
respective  schools,  and  we  arrive  at  fhis  result:  The  school 
where  a  sensible  plan  is  used  in  dealing  with  young  minds  is 
stamped  as  one  which  failed  to  exceed  90  per  cent.,  and  the 
teacher  must  console  himself  with  favourable  words  from  the 
inspector  and  the  approval  of  his  conscience  ;  while  the  school 
in  which  the  dull,  low  level  of  *  passing '  mediocrity  is  attuned 
may  be  blazoned  forth,  on  the  strength  of  its  high  percentage, 
as  the  best  school  in  the  district.  Yet  I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment have  it  inferred  from  this  illustration  that  a  high  propor- 
tion of  passes  indicates  a  low  level  of  teaching,  or  that  a  low 
proportion  is  a  sign  of  superior  intelligence.  Surely  the 
reverse  would  be  usually  the  case;  but  the  system  must  be 
unsound  in  which  the  prevailing  test  of  merit  may  lead  our 
judgments  so  far  astray.  The  unsoundness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  minimum  results  that  are  paid  for,  and  maximum 
results  have  no  recognition  except  in  words.  How  utterly 
fallacious  then  is  percentage  of  passes  as  a  test  of  merit  applied 
to  schools !  How  thoroughly  misleading  is  the  name  of  the 
system  '  payment  by  results.'  In  seeking  a  remedy  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that,  while  those  results  which  can  be  gauged 
by  the  application  of  mechanical  tests  are  commonly  those 
which  can  be  produced  by  mechanical  teaching,  the  best  edu- 
cational results  do  not  admit  of  precise  measurement.  Yet 
these  are  the  results  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  if  a 
pecuniary  interest  is  to  be  the  stimulus  they  ought  certainly 
to  have  effect  in  its  determination.  How  can  this  be  secured? 
The  inspectors  would  have  to  determine  the  value  of  what  I  have. 
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beard  described  as  imponderables — namely,  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  school,  the  quality  of  the  passes,  and  so  on.  This  they 
could  only  do  by  comparing  the  present  impression  in  each 
case,  with  a  sort  of  ideal  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
periences. This  only  proves  the  importance  of  selecting  well- 
qualified  inspectors,  but  does  not  prove  the  impossibility  of  the 
work  being  done  with  a  fair  degree  of  approximation.  In  fact, 
it  is  done  now  by  most  inspectors,  but  it  tells  only  in  the  general 
report,  and  except  in  extreme  cases  it  has  no  effect  on  the 
grant.  Should  the  individual  examination  be  abandoned?' 
Uertainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  it  extended  to 
all  bona  fide  pupils  above  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  the  quality  of  the  passes  should  be  taken, 
into  account,  as  well  as  the  proportion  in  the  higher  standards*, 
and  further  that  an  estimate  should  be  formed  of  all  the  im- 
portant elements  of  a  school's  character — the  staff  (for  the  em- 
ployment of  efficient  teaching  power  should  be  encouraged  as 
a  sure  means  of  improving  the  results),  the  tone,  the  discipline, 
the  order,  the  routine  arrangements,  the  nature  and  extent  of* 
special  instruction  in  additional  subjects  such  as  music,  drill, 
science  and  literature.  According  to  the  average  or  total  marks 
under  all  these  heads,  percentage  of  passes  being  one,  schools 
might  be  divided  into  degrees  of  merit,  and  the  grant  allotted, 
by  allowing  so  many  shill  lings  per  head  on  the  average  attend- 
ance, the  amount  of  the  capitation  to  vary  with  the  merit  of 
the  school.  This  plan  would  demand  the  exercise  of  confidence 
in  the  inspectors  on  the  part  both  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  school  managers  and  teachers ;  but,  as  it  would  give  a  higher 
character  to  our  educational  arrangements,  it  might  be  fairly 
expected  to  bring  about  this  feeling  of  confidence ;  and  it  would 
be  an  undeniable  advantage  in  education,  as  in  commerce,  if 
mutual  confidence  could  be  established  in  place  of  the  distrust 
which  so  often  mars  good  work. 

Under  such  a  scheme  there  might  be  more  elasticity  as- 
regards  subjects  of  instruction,  and  among  minor  changes  I 
would  advocate  the  adoption,  by  mutual  agreement  between* 
inspectors  and  teachers,  of  definite  books  for  study  on  special 
subjects.  Until  it  becomes  the  rule  to  gather  the  more 
advanced  pupils  into  higher  grade  schools  for  regular  instruc- 
tion in  specific  subjects,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  adopt  the 
plan  mooted  by  one  of  our  most  esteemed  inspectors  of  holding 
occasional  collective  examinations  in  these  subjects  at  schools 
centrally  situated  with  regard  to  those  from  which  the  pupils 
are  drawn  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  individual  examination  it  is  important  that  ther* 
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should  be  something  like  uniformity  of  standard.  This  point 
the  plan  already  suggested  for  training  inspectors,  with  occa- 
sional conferences  among  them,  would  greatly  tend  to  secure. 
One  other  point  I  think  important,  that  the  individual  examina- 
tion should  not  begin  too  early.  The  code  does  not  recognise 
it  below  seven  years  of  age,  except,  I  suppose,  in  sewing  ;  but 
some  inspectors  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  individually  every 
infant  scholar, — a  practice  that  must  lead  to  unfair  judgment  of 
the  teacher  or  undesirable  pressure  on  the  children.  A  school- 
mistress was  complaining  the  other  day  of  her  want  of  a  good 
teacher  for  the  baby  class,  which  I  learnt,  on  inquiry,  consisted 
•of  about  twenty  children  from  two  to  three  years  old.  When  I 
suggested  that  a  girl  should  be  set  to  amuse  them  with  some  im- 
proving games  rather  than  a  teacher  to  give  them  lessons,  she 
said, '  But  they  will  have  to  pass  an  individual  examination  by 
an  inspector,  and  he  will  record  their  failures.9  He  was  not 
a  Government  inspector,  but  his  practice  is  framed,  I  believe, 
•on  the  example  of  some  who  are.  Such  facts  make  one  feel 
that  the  evils  of  cramming  are  not  confined  to  the  higher  com- 
petitive examinations,  but  that  in  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
.  system  there  is  need  for  watchfulness  and  reform. 

The  hope  that  I  might  be  of  some  use  in  pointing  out  some 
desirable  changes  has  been  present  with  me  while  writing  this 
Paper ;  and  though  I  have  written  as  a  teacher,  I  have  tried, 
I  trust  with  some  success,  to  avoid  taking  any  narrow  profes- 
sional view  of  the  question.  Many  of  the  changes  proposed 
would,  I  believe,  prove  beneficial  and  generally  acceptable.  If 
our  school  curriculum  were  brought  into  harmony  with  a  truer 
and  more  Jiberal  idea  of  education,  and  if  the  means  taken  to 
estimate  and  encourage  progress  were  placed  on  a  broader  and 
sounder  basis,  the  classes  mainly  concerned  would,  I  feel  sure, 
welcome  the  change.  The  children,  no  longer  regarded  as  mere 
grant-earning  machines,  would  be  glad  to  find  their  school  a 
pleasant  realm  where  kindly  regard  for  their  best  interests  held 
gentle  sway.  Every  good  teacher  would  rejoice  to  be  redeemed 
from  a  red-tape  bondage  as  a  mechanical  result-grinder,  and 
surrounded  by  a  freer,  purer,  moral  atmosphere,  which  might  fan 
into  fresh  flame  the  fire  of  a  waning  enthusiasm.  And  the 
inspectors  would  surely  not  regret  to  find  that  the  part  of  their 
work  which  affords  fittest  exercise  for  their  ripest  powers  of 
judgment  and  culture  had  a  greater  educational  influence  than 
the  tedious  drudgery  of  measuring  mechanical  results.  Finally, 
the  nation  at  large  could  not  fail  to  rejoice  in  the  blessing  of 
new  peaceful  triumphs,  if  the  education  of  her  little  ones  were 
carried  on  in  a  nobler  spirit,  from  purer  motives,  with  a  higher, 
iholier  aim. 
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On  the  Same.    By  the  Bey.  Brooke  Lambert,  M.A. 

IT  was  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham,  was  it  not  ?  who,, 
being  told  that  the  way  from  the  west  to  London  lay 
through  Birmingham,  took  his  passage  by  the  Hobson  of  those* 
'  pre-macadamite '  days,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 


we  may  represent  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mass  of 
school  managers  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  transport 
their  scholars  to  the  goal  of  education.  Being  informed  by  the 
Department  that,  as  a  guarantee  for  being  entrusted  with  public 
funds  to  carry  on  their  work,  they  must  show  a  certain  amount 
of  proficiency  or  the  funds  will  be  withheld,  they  take  the 
minimum  of  proficiency  to  be  the  maximum  of  educational' 
attainment,  and  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  annual  report 
speaks  so  disparagingly  of  their  efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  of  the  managers  may 
fairly  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Don  Pedro  ('  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing 

What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood  ? 
The  examination  is  to  them  a  kind  of  athletic  sport,  with  a 
prize  awarded,  as  at  Wimbledon  to  battalion  firing,  for  an< 
aggregate  of  excellence.  If  they  can  win  a  prize  by  making  a 
company  of  scholars  jump  4  ft  6  in.  in  a  given  time,  why  on- 
earth  should  they  spend  their  efforts  in  making  each  boy  clear 
4  ft  8  in.  And  the  managers,  it  must  be  allowed,  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  themselves.  The  fact  is,  each  party  is  looking 
at  a  different  object  The  Education  Department  is  looking 
at  the  elevation  of  the  children,  and,  in  order  to  make  sure- 
that  this  is  in  process,  relaxes  the  purse-strings  as  far  as  it 
dares,  yet  requiring  a  minimum  of  attainment  The  managers 
are  looking  mainly  at  the  contents  of  the  purse,  and  this  diverts 
their  attention  somewhat  from  the  object  with  which  they 
started,  which  equally  with  that  of  the  Department  was  the 
elevation  of  the  children. 

If  the  managers  were  a  little  wiser  they  would  most  pro- 
bably avoid  the  mistake  of  the  wise  man  of  Gotham,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken.  If  you  want  to  go  to  London  you  must  pass 
through  Birmingham ;  but  if  you  wanted  to  know  whether 
your  horse  could  carry  you  as  far  as  Birmingham  even,  it 
might  be  well  to  be  sure  that  he  could  do  a  little  more  than  the 
actual  distance.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  in  the  last  hours  of 
the  journey  that  you  have  to  trust  to  whip,  and  spur,  and  good 
luck.    But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Department  is  to  a 


At  any  rate,  by  this  parable 
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certain  extent  responsible.  When  a  shopkeeper  hangs  out  his 
"wares  in  such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  invite  theft,  the  magis- 
trate, though  he  does  not  let  off  the  thief  who  succumbs  to 
the  temptation,  is  apt  to  make  some  very  severe  remarks  on 
those  through  whom  the  offence  cometh. 

It  is,  I  think,  in  the  consideration  of  the  two  views  above 
mentioned  that  we  shall  find  the  connection  between  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  our  question.  The  first  part  relates  to 
the  subjects  taught,  the  second  to  the  inspection  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  teaching.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  object  of 
the  Department  is  education  in  its  widest  sense,  and  that  the 
grants  are  used  as  the  most  convenient  way  of  testing  acquire- 
ments and  the  most  potent  stimulus  to  exertion.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  the  three  R's  and  other  subjects  are  not  the 
terminus  of  the  journey,  but  only  a  junction  through  which 
the  children  must  pass.  We  must,  therefore,  examine  the 
permanent  way,  and  look  well  at  these  subjects.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  the  function  of  the  managers  is  to  teach  children, 
not  to  earn  money.  Then  the  nature  of  the  results  attained 
is  worthy  of  careful  inspection.  And  we  must  see  that  the 
inspector  be  one  who  in  his  method  and  whole  course  of 
action  shall  do  nothing  to  justify  the  view  that  he  is  a  mere 
paymaster,  out  of  wnom  managers  are  to  wring  as  much 
money  as  they  can,  but  one  who  will  act  rather  as  a  State  ad- 
viser, wielding  an  authority  to  compel  them  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  the  office  which  they  have  assumed,  not  in  the 
interest  of  their  individual  school  but  in  that  of  the  whole 
nation. 

But  before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  subject  further,  let 
one  correct  one  common  error.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  cor- 
rection had  more  to  do  with  the  second  part  of  the  question. 
We  cannot,  however,  discuss  either  the  first  or  second  part 
rightly  till  we  clear  ourselves  of  the  error.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  grant  is  dependent  for  its  magnitude  mainly 
on  the  number  01  the  passes.  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  has  tabulated  for  me  certain  figures  in  the 
last  Education  Report,  which  correct  this  error.  The  figures  up 
to  August  31,  1878,  show  that  in  round  numbers  (and  exclu- 
sive of  the  grants  to  infants)  there  was  paid  in  annual  grants 
1,531,000/. 


Of  this  46  J  per  cent.      .  £712,000  goes  for  average  attendance. 

°ai  .      .      657,000  for  the  three  R's. 

247,000  for  class  examination  (19  C.) 
15,000  for  Art.  21. 


s  46}  per  ce 
16}  „ 


£1,531,000 
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Thus  it  appears  that  average  attendance  (including  the 
Tnusic  grant)  is  responsible  for  nearly  half  the  grant;  the 
three  B  s  for  one-third,  and  the  other  subjects  for  one-sixth. 
The  inspector  verifies  the  average  attendance,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  a  subject  of  examination,  save  in  the  infant  de- 
partment, where  a  portion  of  the  grant  depends  on  examination 
as  testing  the  results  of  average  attendance.  If  we  include 
this  infant  grant,  we  have  the  whole  account  as  1,839,155/. 

Of  this;  for  712,668  (boys  and 

girls)  and  257,262  (infants)  £969,920  =  52-8  per  cent  on  average  attendance. 

i.e.  Average  attendance  52*8      566,768- 30*3  „  for  three  R's. 

Examination      .    46*6      246,694  =  13*4  „  under  19  C. 

Sundries                    6        15,147  -  0*8  „  „    Art.  21. 

38,816  a  2*1  „  for  pnpil  teachers. 

11,810-0-6  „  Small  Schools;  Act '79. 

100     £1,839,155  100 

Here,  the  figures  being  taken  more  accurately,  we  arrive  at 
almost  the  same  result  as  regards  the  proportions.  Including 
the  infant  grant,  the  average  attendance  comes  out  at  about 
-one-half  or  a  little  more,  and  the  examination  grants  at  about 
one-half,  or  a  little  less.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  less 
than  half  the  grant  depends  on  the  subjects  actually  taught. 
And,  as  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  himself  observed  at  Chelten- 
ham, the  commotion  which  the  special  subjects  awaken  in  the 
minds  of  some  is  unreasonable.  The  fact  is,  that  only  14*2 
(one-seventh  of  the  grant)  is  given  for  the  subjects  beyond  the 
three  It's ;  and  only  0*8,  an  infinitesimal  portion,  for  special 
subjects.  And,  were  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  specialists 
realised,  this  could  not  under  present  conditions  be  much  in- 
creased. But  we  are  now  to  consider  what  subjects  should  be 
taught  in  schools.  And  here  I  am  at  issue  with  those  whom, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  shall  call  specialists — viz.,  those 
who  are  for  ever  pressing  for  the  addition  of  subjects  to  the 
curriculum.  I  am  at  issue  with  them  rather  in  their  theory 
than  in  their  practice.  Their  theory  seems  to  me  wholly  wrong. 
Cooking  is  useful  in  life,  therefore  teach  cooking.  Political 
economy  is  useful,  therefore  teach  political  economy.  Physi- 
ology is  useful,  therefore  teach  physiology ;  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  I  am  equally  at  issue  with  those  whom  I  must  christen 
minimists — *.*.,  those  who  do  not  want  a  great  deal  of  educa- 
tion :  therefore  teach  the  least  you  can — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  or  those  who  are  a  shade  less  obstructive,  but  who 
go  on  the  principle  of  multum  non  multa,  a  true  principle  as 
regards  the  theory,  but  when  applied  to  teaching  only  the  three 
R's,  breaks  down  in  practice.  The  theory  of  the  minimists 
pure  and  simple,  is  as  detestable  as  their  practice.    I  am  at 
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issue  with  the  specialists,  because  I  hold  the  object  of  education* 
to  be  the  drawing  out  of  the  mind,  not  instruction — the  piling 
up  on  it  of  technical  detail.  I  am  at  issue  with  the  minimists* 
because  I  think  it  evident  that  they,  wishing  to  teach  three 
It's,  if  they  teach  these  only  will  really  teach  much  less.  The 
object  of  elementary  education  is  to  widen  the  grasp  of  the 
mind.  Technical  education  succeeds.  But  education  in  the 
three  R's  sends  the  child  out  with  the  minimum  develop- 
ment of  faculties,  wherewith  to  grasp  the  facts  of  technical 
education.  The  multiplication  of  subjects  intelligently  taught 
reacts  on  the  teaching  of  the  three  R's.  It  is  like  the  old 
practice  of  throwing  water  down  a  pump  to  make  it  draw.  The 
process  is  not  one  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 

The  minimist  theory  is  unpractical.  If  you  pass  along 
Euston  Square  any  day  in  the  week  you  may  see  a  man  who 
has  drawn  in  chalks  half  a  salmon,  a  ship  at  sea,  and  a  portrait, . 
say,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  These  drawings  are  not 
destitute  of  talent.  As  specimens  of  colour  they  are  quite  as 
good  as  half  the  prints  hung  on  a  village  school  wall.  But  set 
that  man  to  draw  anything  outside  his  limited  catalogue,  and 
he  is  much  more  at  sea  than  the  ship  he  represents.  Somehow 
or  other,  he  has  learnt  to  represent  these  articles ;  he  can  do 
nothing  more.  I  saw  the  same  things  when  I  was  a  boy,  I 
shall  live  to  see  the  same  if  I  survive  to  form  an  example  of 
the  benefit  of  the  disregard  of  Parr's  life  pills.  And  those  who 
would  teach  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  would  bring 
up  children  on  a  similarly  mechanical  system. 

All  this  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  specialists,  but  there 
are  two  objections  to  their  theory.  1.  There  is  no  time  to 
teach  their  multitudinous  subjects.  You  can  but  teach  a 
smattering  of  them.  You  may  grasp  at  much,  and  fill  your 
hand  so  full  that  it  holds  little.  A  whole  paper  might  be 
written  on  the  mistakes  which  a  little  knowledge  brings  about. 
The  child  who,  when  asked  for  a  simple  example  in  physics  of  ' 
the  law  that  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts,  answered, '  The 
days  are  long  in  summer  and  short  in  winter,'  was  taught  in 
the  same  sort  of  school  as  the  village  librarian  who,  in  writing 
the  catalogue,  put  down '  Mill  on  the  Floss,' '  Do.  on  the  Sub- 
jection of  Women.'  These  are  the  mistakes  that  come  of  a 
smattering ;  and  only  careful  selection  of  special  subjects  will 
produce  real  education.  2.  The  special  subjects  are  not  equally 
suited  to  all  minds.  Some  men  will  never  be  physiologists,, 
some  girls  will  never  make  cooks.  To  thrust  these  subjects  on 
those  who  have  no  taste  for  them  is  to  repeat  the  old  error  of ' 
supposing  that  every  girl  should  learn  the  piano,  and  every  boy 
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make  his  head  ache  over  Latin  verses.  And  this  is  true  as  of 
the  scholars  so  of  the  teachers.    Some  men  and  women  can 


subject  is  as  indispensable  in  the  teacher  as  in  the  pupil.  I 
implore  School  Boards  and  school  managers  to  remember  this 
self-evident  fact,  and  to  give  their  teachers  some  latitude  in  the 
choice  of  subjects. 

Is  there  any  reconciliation  possible  between  these  two  op- 
posite views :  the  views  of  the  specialist  and  the  minimiat  ?  The 
reconciliation  will  be  found  in  remembering  that  in  schools  the 
object  is  not  to  earn  a  grant,  not  to  make  a  child  pass  a  standard, 
but  to  give  him  those  tools  wherewith  he  may  earn  money  in 
after-life,  a  leaping-pole  wherewith  he  may  surmount  the  in- 
creasing difficulties  of  life,  which  rise  one  above  the  other  like 
the  standards  of  the  code. 

With  this  view  before  them,  schoolmasters  would  in  practice 
put  out  of  sight  standard  teaching — say  after  the  second 
standard.    Up  to  a  certain  point  there  must  be  grind.  The 

?>ose-step  is  an  unavoidable  step  in  the  mechanism  of  tactics, 
our  Kindergarten  system  may  do  much ;  it  will  never  make 
work  into  play,  in  children  whose  intelligence  is  like  that  of 
most  elementary  scholars ;  they  lack  the  imagination,  without 
which  intelligence  is  maimed,  that  which  a  cultivated  home  almost 
necessarily  gives,  even  in  those  early  years.  And  even  with 
the  more  cultivated  there  must  come  a  time  when  they  too  shall 
know  that  sweat  of  brain,  which,  like  the  sweat  of  brow,  is  the 
portion  of  man.  But  once  the  detail  work  grasped,  faculty  of 
attention  developed,  facility  of  hand  gained,  grasp  of  arithmeti- 
cal problems  obtained,  and  then  every  exercise  of  the  mind  deve- 
lopes  powers  which  will  be  used  according  to  the  child's  bent,  and 
will  make  him  proficient  in  the  lower  subjects — the  three  R's. 

If  you  have  reading  to  teach,  why  not  use  a  book  on  geo- 
logy or  physiology  ?  Why  not  do  dictation  out  of  a  book  on 
botany  or  cookery,  just  as  well  as  that  miscellany  of  dainties 
called  a  standard  reading-book,  which  mixes  up  morality  and 
history  and  travel  till  the  child's  mind  is  overloaded  with  good 
things  ill-digested,  like  an  alderman's  stomach.  If  we  wish  to 
teach  arithmetic,  die  first  rules  being  learnt,  we  might  find  our 
examples  in  problems  of  chemical  equivalents  or  political 
economy,  or  at  once  branch  off  with  promising  students  into 
algebra  and  higher  mathematics,  instead  of  instituting  that 
dreary  drudge  over  rules  and  methods,  never  again  used,  which 
is  for  all  the  world  like  tramping  along  a  snow  slope  yoked  to 
an  uncongenial  companion,  but  not  ending,  like  that  treadmill 
of  toil,  in  a  landscape  which  repays  the  effort.  Special  subjects 
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then  being  taught  not  because  they  are  directly  useful  in  con- 
veying information — excuse  the  reiteration,  but  the  heresy 
attacked  is  deep-seated — but  because  they  widen  the  grasp  of 
the  mind,  both  as  to  intelligent  reception  of  the  three  It's — 
especially  the  first — and  as  to  the  future  work  of  the  world, 
how  are  we  to  select  them  ?  As  at  present  situated,  we  must 
leave  the  choice  to  the  master  or  mistress.  What  they  can 
teach  well,  let  them  teach ;  teaching  it  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  I  say  as  at  present  situated,  for  our 
denominational  system  utterly  precludes  our  leaving  the  choice 
to  be  made  in  the  interests  of  the  children.  The  main  reason 
why  I,  as  an  educationalist,  want  to  see  Boards  established  in 
all  large  towns — and  the  tendency  of  population  is  more  and 
more  to  aggregate  in  towns — is  not  because  I  believe  that 
there  is  any  magic  in  the  Board  system,  not  because  I  am 
unmindful  of  the  loss  of  individual  attention  to  and  contact 
with  the  teachers  and  scholars,  which  specially  distinguishes 
denominational  schools  (more  especially,  however,  since  they 
were  put  on  their  mettle  by  Boards),  but  because  only  under 
the  Board  system  can  schools  be  graded  so  as  efficiently  to 
communicate  teaching  in  the  higher  standards.  I  will  not 
repeat  what  I  said  at  the  Brighton  Congress,  and  there  is  the 
less  need  so  to  do,  since  those  calculations  have  been  repro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCarthy  with  a  force  and  ability  all  his  own, 
and  have  attained  a  wide  circulation.  Suffice  it  to  remind  you 
that  in  a  large  town  like  Manchester  each  parish  has  its  own 
school  belonging  to  the  church,  and  many  of  them  will  have 
more  than  one  school.  Each  of  these  schools  is  a  beehive  in 
the  lower  standards,  a  howling  wilderness  in  the  upper  ones. 
And  yet  each  of  these  handfuls  of  upper  standard  children  is 
made  up  of  minds  of  various  tastes,  to  whom  the  same  subject, 
chosen  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  teacher,  not 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  child,  is  taught,  and  taught 
with  all  the  disadvantages  which  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  must  all  the  while  keep  an  eye  on  the  lower  standard 
work.  If  these  handfuls  were  collected  in  five  or  six  schools ; 
if,  further,  we  could  tolerate  a  mixture  of  sexes  and  classes,  as 
in  America  or  Switzerland,  we  should  have  schools  in  which  a 
child  could  be  drafted  off  to  that  particular  subject  which 
suited  his  natural  tastes.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  advantage  to 
the  teacher,  which  is  outside  our  present  subject ;  but  I  do 
mention  it,  because  it  suggests  the  remark  that  if  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  able  teachers  of  special  subjects,  such 
schools  would  be  likely  to  attract  the  highest  talent,  and  would 
be  able  to  pay  a  suitable  honorarium.    To  look  forward  to 
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this  yet  awhile  seems  hopeless ;  and  yet  the  vision  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  taught  and  conducted  on  the  same  principle  and 
by  the  same  class  of  teachers  as  our  higher  grade  schools,  ought 
not  to  be  a  mere  dream.  Meanwhile  we  must  do  our  best,  not 
overloading  the  curriculum,  certainly  not  reducing  it  to  the 
bare  necessities  of  intellectual  life,  but  framing  it  so  as  to  make 
children  know  something  of  that  fuller,  deeper  life  which  comes 
of  self-discipline  and  cultivation.  Nor  let  us  despise  these 
lower  subjects.  The  three  R's  do  not  make  up  the  sum  of  life, 
the  special  subjects  do  not  make  life  worth  living,  yet  they  are 
as  the  string  and  the  tail  to  the  kite — without  them  the  kite 
cannot  rise ;  given  certain  conditions,  it  will  rise  in  proportion 
as  it  is  weighted  with  these. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  second  part :  changes  in 
inspection.  In  the  short  life  of  our  national  system  of  educa- 
tion we  have  had  one  radical  change.  We  had  too  much 
inspection  and  too  little  examination ;  now  we  have  too  little 
inspection  and  too  much  examination.  It  is  very  sad  that  we 
English  should  always  go  this  sort  of  way  to  work.  We  have,  I 
suppose,  so  much  young  life  in  our  national  constitution  that, 
like  most  young  folk,  we  abhor  compromise,  and  abjure  the 
middle  path.  And  yet  the  old  system  might  easily  have  been 
modified.  The  Department  erred  in  a  twofold  way.  They 
thought  that  by  payment  for  results  they  could  get  education 
as  well  as  knowledge.  They  thought  that  by  the  new  system 
of  administering  grants  they  could  get  examination  and  in- 
spection to  boot.  But  money  rules  all  things,  and  as  the  money 
prospect,  has  influenced  teachers  and  managers,  so  money  rules 
the  inspector's  examination.  He  puts  his  finger  on  those  points 
in  which  the  money  test  can  be  most  easily  applied.  The 
other  points  are  unnoticed.  We  have  said,  indeed,  that  only 
half,  and  somewhat  less,  depends  on  the  examination  in  the 
subjects  and  three  R's.  Let  us  ask  how  the  major  part  is 
earned.  The  grant  on  average  attendance  ought  surely  to  test 
the  instruction  given  whilst  the  children  attend.  And  so  there 
are  deductions  provided  for  want  of  musical  teaching,  for  want 
of  teaching  power,  for  failure  in  monetary  contributions,  for 
excess  of  grant  over  certain  limits,  and  for  faults  of  instruction, 
registration,  and  discipline.  What  proportion  do  these  latter 
deductions  bear  to  the  former  ? — 


In  1874-5 

1875-  6 

1876-  7 

1877-  8 

1878-  9 


Deductions  for  failure* 
in  expenditure  and  staff. 
£46,065  . 
42,064  . 
43,572  . 
45,225  . 
11,458  . 


For  faults  of 
teaching,  &c 
.  £6,112  . 
.  6,932  . 
.  7,599  . 
.  7,333  . 
.     7,034  . 


a  little  more, 
a  little  less, 
a  little  more, 
a  little  more, 
i    a  little  less. 
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Now  the  whole  tendency  has  been  of  late  years  to  reduce 
deductions.  They  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  one- 
quarter  of  what  they  were ;  and  the  only  thing  that  remains 
constant  is  the  sum  for  deductions  in  registration,  and  faults 
of  instruction  and  discipline.  I  wish  I  could  feel  sure  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  deduction  was  not  for  faults  of  registration, 
grave  faults  indeed,  but  faults  which  have  ipso  facto  nothing  to 
So  with  preliminary  instruction. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  as  so  large  a  part  of  the  grant 
depends  on  average  attendance,  we  ought  to  have  some  security 
other  than  that  of  the  results  of  examination  that  the  attendance 
thus  secured  is  spent  under  the  best  possible  influences ;  and 
the  fact  that  so  small  a  deduction  is  made  for  failures  in  in- 
struction and  discipline  seems  to  me  lamentable.  It  is  com- 
monly answered  tnat  the  inspector  reports  on  these  to  the 
Department.  Here  is  the  practical  result  of  his  report  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  schools.  Will  anyone  ungifted  with  an  abnor- 
mal credulity  believe  that  a  sum,  which  during  the  last  five 
years  has  never  represented  more  than  0*4  of  the  grant  for  the 
whole  of  England,  represents  the  failure  in  method  ?  It  is 
palpably  absurd.  And  yet  I  do  justice  to  the  new  system,  in 
so  far  as  it  represents  an  advance  in  some  respects  on  the  old 
inspection.  Individual  examination  has  produced  results  once 
considered  impossible  of  attainment.  What  advance  has  been 
made  let  those  testify  who  remember  the  Revised  Code.  Let 
those  who  do  not  remember  it  be  informed  that  the  old 
Standard  I.,  now  discarded  in  all  but  infant  schools,  was  once 
considered  absolutely  unattainable  by  the  same  sort  of  children 
who  now  pass  Standard  II.  (I.  new).  We  want  examinations, 
and  therefore  examiners.  But  we  want  inspectors  in  addition. 
How  can  we  have  both  ?  I  venture  to  propose  the  following 
plan.  Let  the  present  inspectors  remain  inspectors,  let  the 
assistant  inspectors  become  the  examiners.  And  the  system 
would  work  thus.  The  inspector,  instead  of  paying  one  visit 
a  year  with  the  examiners,  could  visit  each  school  at  least 
twice.  He  would  notice  what  the  school  was  in  the  ordinary 
working,  and  mark  in  his  schedule  those  points  in  order, 
method,  discipline,  drill,  and  playground  exercise  which  the 
Department  had  scheduled.  His  good,  fair,  or  moderate  would 
have  an  arithmetical  value,  and  the  sum  of  the  marks  he  gave 
at  his  two  visits  would  decide  the  class  of  the  school,  as  A,  B, 
C.  If  the  school  were  A,  each  pass  in  the  annual  examina- 
tion ;  and  similarly  the  grant  for  each  child  who  had  made  up 
his  attendances  would  be,  say  4*.  for  each  subject,  and  4*.  each 
for  19  C,  and  21 ;  if  in  B,  3*.  for  each  subject;  or  if  in  C,  2s. 
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for  each  subject.  This  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  call  back  the 
examination  to  the  proper  place  in  the  conduct  of  a  school* 
would  put  a  difference  between  school  and  school,  would  reward 
the  good,  quicken  the  indifferent,  and  justly  ruin  the  bad. 


difficulty — it  would  dignify  the  inspector,  by  giving  him  a  work 
worthy  of  bis  mettle,  instead  of  setting  him  to  examine  results 
only,  which,  with  a  good  inspector,  is  a  sight  as  sad  as  Samson 


I  can  see  only  two  objections.  1st  The  inspectors  would 
hardly  be  up  to  the  work.  I  confess  when  I  read  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  going  his  tour  of  inspection,  it  reminds 
me  of  the  first  efforts,  and  sometimes  of  the  later  efforts,  of  an 
inspector.  He  is  all  abroad,  and  sometimes  has  to  call  in  '  his 
cousins,  his  sisters,  and  his  aunts/  to  help  him  in  the  needle- 
work. But  if  this  plea  tended  to  confine  the  choice  of  in- 
spectors to  those  who  had  had  some  practical  experience  of 
dealing  with  children,  it  would  be  no  bad  indirect  result.  But 
now  that  we  are  recognising  in  our  universities  the  art  of 
teaching  as  worthy  of  a  chair,  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  on  the  high  office  of  inspector  who  had  not  a  certificate 
of  pass  in  this  subject.  In  my  judgment,  he  ought  also  to  have 
been  himself  a  master  in  a  school,  not  elementary,  and  learnt 
by  experience  what  are  the  difficulties  of  teachers.  Our  system 
works  wonderfully  well,  considering  what  it  is ;  that  is  because 
the  men  are  better  than  the  system.  But  how  it  works  at  the 
very  best  a  manager  of  twenty-one  years  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce. And  he  pronounces  it,  in  the  dictum  of  a  Cornish 
man  and  pilchards :  *  Inspectors  is  like  pilchards.  When  'em 
good  'em  only  middling,  and  when  'em  bad  'em  very  bad.' 

There  is  a  second  objection.  Talking  with  an  inspector 
on  this,  he  said  to  me, '  It's  all  very  well,  but  we  should  not  % 
like  the  responsibility.'  The  remark  was  made  offhand — pro- 
bably not  seriously.  But  it  is  sure  to  be  made  seriously,  or  to 
be  thought,  if  not  said.  I  can  only  say  that  the  objection  will 
not  hold  water.  A  commanding  officer  may  object  to  the  confi- 
dential report  he  has  to  make  on  his  subalterns.  He  will  not 
therefore  be  excused.  It  is  a  penalty  he  must  pay;  position  has 
its  duty  as  well  as  its  dignity.  Entrusted  with  the  expenditure 
of  public  money,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  directing 
education,  he  must  rise  to  the  work.  The  demand  that  he 
should  do  so  is  no  passing  fancy,  no  fugitive  condition,  it  is  an 
indispensable  requisite.  Charged  with  the  care  of  reporting 
on  what  is  to  a  nation's  life  what  army  stores  are  in  a  campaign; 
what  health  is  to  a  child,  or  climato  to  an  invalid,  he  must  rise 
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to  the  doctor's  function,  and  give  his  decision.  Indeed,  in- 
spectors would  not  long  shirk  the  responsibility.  A  man  is  never 
a  man  till  he  feels  there  is  a  call  on  his  highest  powers.  Only 
one  word  more.  Who  will  give  us  a  better  name  for  the  highest 
work  man  can  do  ?  An  inspector  is  a  freezing  title.  It  is  a 
thing  that  has  the  channels  of  the  life-blood  dried  up,  con- 
gealed into  red  tape ;  it  is  a  thing;  that  sleeps  on  blue-books  till 
its  head  is  bald  from  its  hard  pillows ;  it  is  a  thing  that  feeds 
on  returns  till  the  tongue  becomes  parched  and  dry ;  it  is  a 
thing  whose  home  is  the  office,  whose  only  relations  are  my 
Lords — a  measuring,  marking,  man-snubbing  creation ;  or,  if 
this  be  a  totally  unfair  description  of  those  amongst  whom  are 
some  of  the  wisest  and  kindest  of  men,  because  the  man  over- 
comes the  official,  and  human  nature  overrides  the  official 
habit,  why  call  him  an  inspector?  So  long  as  he  is  thus 
named  his  business  will  always  be  to  find  out  what  is  bad  rather 
than  what  is  good.  The  name  is  associated  with  parades,  with 
police,  with  pollutions,  with  adulterations ;  it  smacks  of  dignity 
and  drill,  of  dealing  with  what  is  distasteful  and  deceptive ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  name  of  education,  let  us  call  those  who 
have  the  highest  duty  in  the  State  to  discharge  by  some  more 
honourable  title. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Oakelet  (Her  Majesty's  Senior  Inspector  for  the  North 
of  England) :  When  I  was  asked  to  write  a  Paper  on  this  subject,  I 
felt  rather  in  a  dilemma  as  to  the  latter  portion  of  it,  for  it  is  a  delicate 
point  for  one  in  my  official  position  to  deal  with.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seemed  very  desirable  to  lay  before  you  certain  considerations  as  to 
which  there  have  appeared  some  misapprehensions  at  previous  meetings 
of  this  kind,  especially  at  the  recent  British  Association  at  Sheffield. 
Tour  committee  kindly  acceded  to  my  proposal  that,  instead  of  reading 
a  Paper,  I  should  open  the  debate  on  the  Papers,  and  allowed  me  fall 
time  for  expressing  my  views.  In  considering  how  the  Government 
inspectors  of  schools  may  best  be  selected,  we  should  know  first  what 
are  the  duties  they  have  to  perform.  Her  Majesty's  Inspector*** 
Schools  is  placed  in  a  most  difficult  and  responsible  position.  He  has 
to  deal  daily  with  questions  involving  the  reputation  and  income  of 
teachers ;  he  is  responsible  for  the  proper  distribution  of  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  from  the  public  funds ;  no  school  can  receive  any  portion  of 
the  grants  until  he  has  decided  that  it  is  necessary  and  suitable  for  the 
neighbourhood;  disputes  between  Boards  and  voluntary  managers 
frequently  come  before  him ;  he  should  be  a  judge  of  human  character, 
and  of  the  various  motives  which  determine  human  action ;  on  him 
depends,  to  a  very  large  extent  indeed,  the  real  progress  of  education 
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in  his  district.  Several  years  ago  I  asked  Sir  R.  Lingen  how  the  Lord 
President  made  his  selections.  He  said  that  the  general  rule  was  a 
good  class  at  one  of  the  two  great  universities;  and  that,  from 
candidates  satisfying  that  condition,  the  one  who  produced  the  best 
testimonials  as  to  character,  tact,  and  judgment,  was  usually  selected. 
Turning  over  a  list  which  I  had  in  my  hands  the  other  day,  it  would 
appear  that  the  first  condition — that  the  men  should  have  been  highly 
educated — has  been  satisfied.  Of  the  Cambridge  men  whose  names  I 
could  trace  in  a  (  Calendar'  of  1874,  two  were  senior  wranglers;  four, 
second  wranglers ;  twenty-seven,  in  a  total  of  thirty-seven,  were  in  the 
first  class  of  classics  or  mathematics ;  others  were  in  the  first  class  of 
some  other  tripos.  Now  it  has  been  said  that  these  men  had  no  ex- 
perience in  elementary  schools  before  they  began  work,  and  that  this  is 
a  great  defect.  Before  stating  my  opinion  on  this  argument,  I  will  ask 
you  to  consider  for  a  moment  another  great  system  of  inspection,  of  a 
class  of  schools  just  above  the  elementary,  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  eighteen  years.  I  will  not  waste- 
time  in  proving  that  the  results  have  been  satisfactory,  for  I  can  at 
once  state  that  we  are  embarrassed  by  our  success ;  the  applications 
for  inspection  are  so  numerous  that  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
complying  with  them  at  all.  Who  are  the  inspectors  of  these  schools  ? 
They  are  men  who  have  never  taught  schools  for  a  day.  Again,  the 
highest  schools  are  inspected  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  board,  and 
the  inspectors  have  no  experience  of  teaching  boys.  One  more  illus- 
tration. The  head-masters  of  our  great  schools  are  appointed  by 
governing  bodies  of  considerable  authority  and  eminence,  and  they 
frequently  select  men  without  any  previous  experience.  It  is  rather  a 
singular  fact  that  many  of  the  men  so  appointed  have  become  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  of  their  time.  Dr.  Montagu  Butler  went  from 
Cambridge  to  Harrow,  Mr.  Moss  from  Cambridge  to  Shrewsbury,  Dr. 
Tait  from  Oxford  to  Rugby,  without  having  taught  boys ;  and,  if  you. 
consider  the  best  head-masters  from  Arnold's  time  to  the  present,  you 
will  find  the  same  thing.  What  is  it  in  all  these  cases  that  far  more 
than  compensates  for  experience  ?  It  is  culture ;  select  the  best  man  you 
can  find,  and  he  will  apply  the  methods  and  the  power  he  has  acquired 
in  a  manner  that  an  inferior  man  with  twenty  years'  experience  would 
be  incapable  of.  And  I  wish  to  add  two  remarks ;  first,  experience  in 
teaching  is  not  only  not  essential  for  an  inspector,  but  in  one  respect  it  is 
a  positive  disadvantage ;  because  a  man  is  very  apt  to  get  into  a  groove 
and  to  be  wedded  to  one  special  method  of  school  organisation,  which 
renders  him  incapable  of  considering  fairly  the  merits  of  the  various 
systems  and  methods  which  we  meet  with.  The  other  remark  is,  that 
the  inspectors  do  not  enter  upon  their  actual  work  without  experience. 
When  a  man  is  first  appointed  he  is  placed  under  the  orders  of  an  in- 
spector of  experience,  who  takes  him  daily  to  the  schools  which  he  is 
inspecting,  minutely  shows  him  every  detail,  explains  the  reasons  for 
all  nis  acts  of  judgment,  and  gives  him  the  report  on  each  school  to 
read.  This  goes  on  till  the  chief  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  his 
colleague  can  work  alone ;  but,  even  then,  all  the  reports  pass  through 
his  hands,  doubtful  questions  are  referred  to  him,  and  for  years  all  the 
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work  is  directed  and  superintended  by  the  experienced  inspector.  I 
have  thus  told  you  the  kind  of  men  we  want ;  I  have  shown  that  wide 
culture  is  far  more  important  than  experience ;  and  I  can  confidently 
say,  with  much  knowledge  of  managers  and  teachers,  that  our  present 
system  of  selection  and  of  inspection  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  country.  Turning  now  to  the  other  question,  what  subjects  ought 
to  be  taught  in  elementary  schools  ?  We  are  all  agreed  that  children 
should  be  taught  to  read  with  intelligence,  to  write  and  spell  well,  and 
to  work  with  ease  and  readiness  sums  and  little  problems  met  with  in 
the  operations  of  common  life.  Thoroughness  in  any  kind  of  study  is 
important ;  but  when  we  consider  that  77  per  cent,  of  the  children 
examined  in  Manchester  last  year  were  below  the  extremely  moderate 
standard  known  as  the  fourth  in  our  code,  it  is  very  clear  that  thorough 
teaching  in  what  I  shall  term  the  essential  subjects  is  of  vital  im- 
portance at  elementary  schools,  because  children  who  leave  for  work, 
and  can  only  barely  pass  Standard  III.  or  IV.,  will,  in  a  couple  of 
years,  entirely  forget  everything.  We  have  a  direct  proof  of  this  at 
night  schools  (attended,  too,  by  the  most  earnest  of  the  working 
classes)— namely,  that  those  who  have  been  in  one  of  the  lower  standards 
only  at  a  day  school  have,  in  very  many  cases,  to  begin  again  at  the 
very  beginning.  From  this  preliminary  condition — that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  teaching  of  essential  subjects  should  be  very 
thorough — I  derive  the  corollary  that  there  must  not  be  too  many 
subjects  to  distract  the  attention  of  scholars  and  teachers.  But  yet 
the  teaching  must  hot  be  confined  to  the  three  R's,  for  the  intelligence 
and  interest  of  the  children  should  be  stimulated  by  certain  other 
subjects  closely  allied  to  these,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  reading.  Accord- 
ingly, while  our  Code  attaches  much  importance  and  assigns  the  larger 
portion  of  the  grant  to  them,  it  encourages,  by  an  additional  grant, 
some  others,  termed  '  additional '  subjects.  These  are  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, history ;  and,  for  girls,  needlework.  Grammar  has  justly  been 
considered  of  the  greatest  importance  by  many  experienced  inspectors 
and  teachers ;  it  is  of  direct  use  in  improving  reading  and  composition; 
it  is  indirectly  valuable  in  giving  intellectual  power ;  it  cannot  be 
mastered  by  a  mere  exercise  of  memory ;  a  child  is  compelled  to  think 
in  order  to  learn  it  correctly.  No  doubt  the  English  language  does  not 
admit  of  a  very  scientific  grammar,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  child 
can  be  taught  to  parse  a  difficult  sentence,  and  to  explain  the  relations 
and  functions  of  the  words  and  clauses  in  it.  This  can  be  done  in  many 
schools  in  Manchester,  and  it  is  an  excellent  and  useful  mental  training. 
I  believe  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness  of  geo- 
graphy ;  it  is  not  so  good  a  subject  as  grammar  as  a  means  of  mental 
training,  but  it  excites  the  interest  of  children  beyond  their  own  little 
world ;  it  has  an  intimate  contact  with  the  events  of  common  life ;  it 
is  a  patriotic  study  for  a  race  which  has  spread  itself)  its  laws,  its 
manners,  its  language  on  all  continents  of  the  globe.  I  need  not  say  a 
word  as  to  the  importance  of  needlework  for  girls ;  but  as  to  the  noble 
study  of  history,  I  will  remark  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  teach  it 
with  advantage  at  our  elementary  schools.  As  Sir  John  Lubbock  had 
said,  *  though  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  human 
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knowledge/  it  is  apt  to  combine  'the  respective  disadvantages  oft 
the  multiplication  table  and  the  Newgate  Calendar.'  Lists  of  dates 
and  battles,  a  great  revolution  or  war  packed  into  half-a-dozen  lines — 
this  is  altogether  useless  to  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  range 
of  history  is  so  wide  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  deal  with  it  satis- 
factorily when  we  have  so  many  other  thingB  to  teach.  Besides  these 
'  additional '  or  class  subjects,  the  Education  Department  add  a  list  of 
what  we  term  specific  subjects — in  literature,  languages,  and  science. 
Thus  the  essential  subjects  earned  the  larger  portion  of  the  grant ;  this 
causes  the  teacher  to  lay  greater  stress  on  essentials,  and  to  teach  all 
children  equally.  The  class  examinations  in  additional  subjects  are 
directed  to  cultivate  the  children's  intelligence ;  and,  finally,  the  en- 
couragement given  for  the  teaching  of  advanced  subjects  is  a  direct 
stimulus  for  the  clever  and  industrious  children  at  the  best  schools.  I 
have  now  described  our  system,  and  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  on  a 
point  which  has  been  much  discussed  in  Parliament  and  at  meetings 
of  associations — namely,  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  increase 
the  amount  of  what  is  called  science-teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
One  is  a  little  puzzled  to  understand  precisely  what  it  is  that  the  advo- 
cates of  more  science-teaching  desire.  If  it  is  meant  that  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  nature  and  common  life  should  be  explained,  all  good 
reading  books  have  plenty  of  lessons  which  afford  scope  for  such  ex- 
planations, and  for  their  enlargement  by  lessons  on  particular  points ; 
and  the  ability  of  the  scholars  to  explain  these  things  at  our  examina- 
tions is  always  an  important  element  in  good  reading.  This  is  ex- 
cellent ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  promote  any  scheme  by  which 
greater  attention  would  be  paid  to  what  I  would  rather  term  1  common 
thingB '  than  4  science.'  I  observe  that  a  distinguished  writer  on  this 
point  includes  in  what  he  desires  should  be  taught  generally  4  the 
causes  of  summer  and  winter,  of  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  nature  of 
the  sun  and  stars,  the  properties  of  air  and  water,  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  light  and  heat,  of  the  rudiments  of  mechanics,'  &c.  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  many  of  these  things  could  be  effectively 
taught,  except  to  the  best  children.  I  have,  for  several  years,  examined 
in  many  scientific  subjects  for  the  Cambridge  syndicate  and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  board,  and  have  read  thousands  of  papers  on  the  specific 
subjects  worked  in  elementary  schools,  and  I  may  fairly  claim  to  know 
what  is  possible.  I  say,  in  the  interests  of  science,  and  not  against  it, 
that  there  is  danger  of  pushing  the  teaching  in  elementary  schools  too 
far — to  a  point  where  the  ideas  are  too  difficult  for  the  children's  com- 
prehension, and  where  they  can  acquire  only  a  number  of  words ;  and 
this  is  not  education.  Unlike  other  classes,  the  children  at  elementary 
schools  learn  little  from  their  parents  in  their  home  life ;  their  time  at 
school  is  only  for  a  very  few  years ;  their  attendance  is,  and  for  a  long 
time  will  be,  irregular,  do  what  we  may ;  the  necessary  subjects  are  in 
a  majority  of  cases  never  intelligently  mastered.  Thoroughness  is  the 
quality  we  should  chiefly  aim  at;  and,  to  secure  it,  teachers  and 
children  must  not  be  burdened  with  too  many  things. 

Mr.  Henry  Pitman  (London)  asked  why  Mr.  Dawson  should  require 
that  those  who  desired  phonography  to  be  taught  must  seek  it  else* 
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where  than  in  the  day  school  ?  Boys  should  be  taught  at  school  what 
would  be  useful  to  them  as  men,  and  no  art  was  more  serviceable  than 
shorthand.  To  the  objection  that  there  was  not  time  to  teach  it,  Mr. 
Pitman  replied  that  the  time  spent  in  learning  phonography  would  be 
saved  many  times  over  even  at  school. 

Miss  Muller  (London)  said  that  her  experience  as  manager  of 
schools  in  South  London  had  led  her  to  believe  that  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  Board  schools  were,  on  the  whole,  wisely  chosen,  though  some 
were  superfluous,  while  others  should  be  taught  and  paid  for  as  extra 
by  those  who  can  afford  it,  free  scholarships  being  provided  for  poorer 
children  who  are  exceptionally  clever.  Great  effort  and  expense  were 
required  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  teachers  to  learn  some  of  the 
specific  subjects  included  in  the  code.  This  expense,  for  part  of  which 
there  was  no  appreciable  return,  was  ultimately  defrayed  by  the  rate- 
payers ;  and  the  same  amount  of  effort  might,  with  great  benefit,  have 
been  more  wisely  directed  to  some  such  practical  study  as  social 
economy.  She  believed  that  the  ratepayers  had  therefore  a  legitimate 
ground  of  complaint,  not  against  the  School  Board,  which  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  but  against  the  Council  of  Education,  which 
required  these  unsuitable  subjects.  There  are  ten  specific  subjects;  as 
a  rule,  four  out  of  these  ten  are  taught.  During  the  last  year,  out  of 
the  17,000  children  who  were  presented  for  examination  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  division  of  Lambeth  only  sixty-nine  children  took  any  one 
of  the  three  subjects  of  mathematics,  French,  or  botany.  The  teaching 
of  these  was  therefore  superfluous  in  Lambeth.  And  yet  it  is  probable 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  700  teachers  of  that  district  had 
been  at  the  pains  to  learn  these  subjects.  The  teaching  of  grammar 
had  been  much  discussed  lately.  It  was  argued  that  owing  to  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  English  language,  and  from  the  want  of  a 
suitable  terminology,  it  was  impossible  to  teach  English  grammar  to 
young  children.  Miss  Muller  thought  that  before  giving  up  a  branch 
of  instruction  which  was  most  necessary  to  the  poorer  classes,  we 
should  make  the  experiment  of  teaching  it  by  a  new  method.  Mr. 
Fearon,  the  author  of  4  School  Inspection,'  expressed  her  views  when 
he  said  that  the  synthetic  method  ought  to  be  given  up,  and  the  analytic 
method  substituted.  With  regard  to  inspection,  Miss  Muller  quoted 
the  words  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  said  that  any  reform  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  testing  method  more  satisfactorily;  at  present  results  alone 
were  reached,  and  this  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  4  cram '  both  in  the 
teachers  and  in  the  children.  There  ought  to  be  female  inspectors  of 
needlework  and  cookery ;  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  now  required 
them  to  be  almost  omniscient. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  (London)  said  that  ten  minutes  would  hardly 
suffice  to  touch  on  the  various  matters  suggested  by  the  two  Papers.  He 
agreed  almost  entirely  with  the  sentiments  contained  in  Mr.  Dawson's 
Paper,  though  there  were  a  few  matters  on  which  he  would  have  placed 
a  different  proportionate  value.  He  might  say  that  he  also  agreed  gene- 
rally with  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  and  with  Mr.  Oakeley,  more,  perhaps, 
than  that  gentleman  supposed.  Dr.  Gladstone  said  he  would  chiefly  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  the  subject  of  science-teaching  in  schools.    It  was  on 
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that  point  that  he  found  fault,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  Mr.  Dawson's 
Paper.  He  (Dr.  Gladstone)  held  very  earnestly  the  opinion  that  the 
great  matter  was  to  train  thoroughly  the  various  faculties  of  the  child ; 
and  he  would  emphasise  the  phrase  all  the  faculties.  At  the  same  time 
we  ought  not  to  forget  the  practical  utility  of  the  various  subjects 
taught.  This  had  received  a  secondary  place  in  what  had  been  said, 
and  rightly  so ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  especially  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  Subjects  should  be  chosen  which  would  not  only  be  of 
direct  utility  to  a  child,  but  would  be  capable  of  drawing  out  its 
various  faculties,  and  of  leading  it  on  towards  morality  and  culture. 
He  did  not  like  the  word  ( science,'  in  speaking  of  elementary  schools, 
but,  unfortunately,  we  had  no  better  substitute,  unless  it  were  the 
phrase  '  common  things,'  and  that  term  was  indefinite.  Such  instruc- 
tion was  almost  invariably  given  in  our  infant  schools,  which  carried 
on  the  teaching  of  the  nursery.  A  healthy  child  at  home  was  always 
asking  questions  and  seeking  information  about  the  house  and  its  fur- 
niture, about  plants  in  the  garden,  the  dog  and  cat,  and  other  animals, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  so  on,  and  there  were  usually  loving 
friends  who  gave  the  information  as  far  as  they  could.  But  when  the 
child  went  to  school,  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  crush  all  curiosity  as 
far  as  possible,  never  answering  such  questions,  and  confining  instruc- 
tion to  words  and  not  to  things.  The  course  of  instruction  was  better 
now.  In  infant  schools  there  are  object  lessons,  but  these  object  lessons 
should  be  more  systematised  and  taught  with  greater  intelligence  and 
care.  When  the  child  passed  from  the  infant  school  and  entered  the 
first  and  second  standards,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  serious 
amount  of  this  kind  of  training ;  the  attention  was  almost  wholly  given 
to  grinding  them  in  the  three  R's  and  other  things.  He  did  not  see 
why  this  should  be  so.  What  was  wanted,  and  what  the  London 
School  Board  had  set  itself  to  get,  was  the  continuation  of  object  teach- 
ing throughout  the  lower  standards.  We  want  that  children  should 
still  have  their  minds  interested  in  the  objects  about  them,  objects  with 
which  they  will  have  to  deal  every  hour  of  their  lives,  and  in  their 
various  trades  and  vocations.  At  the  same  time  we  want  that  all  the 
faculties  of  their  minds  should  be  educated.  Amongst  the  various 
things  taught  to  children  at  school,  there  are  not  many  that  bring  out 
their  powers  of  observation  and  their  judgment.  In  this  consisted  the 
extreme  value  of  paying  attention  to  the  common  objects  of  nature 
around  us.  The  difficulty  of  doing  so  was  mainly  imaginary.  Of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  give  children  a  thorough  scientific  know- 
ledge of  these  things ;  but  we  could  teach  the  earlier  stage  of  such 
subjects  and  thus  lead  to  true  conceptions,  preparing  the  way  for  more 
scientific  studies  afterwards.  He  would  be  willing,  with  Miss  Muller, 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  scientific  subjects  of  a  specific  nature,  provided  he 
could  have  this  kind  of  general  instruction  in  objects  which  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  nature.  Mr.  Dawson  wished  that  these  should  be  given 
as  specific  subjects.  There  was  this  difficulty — specific  subjects  can 
only  be  taken  up  under  certain  circumstances.  Last  year  there  was 
only  one  passed  in  a  scientific  specific  subject  out  of  seventy-one  chil- 
dren examined ;  the  amount  of  such  instruction,  therefore,  was  utterly 
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trivial.  We  heard  a  great  deal  about  teaching  such  subjects  as  botany. 
Out  of  the  200  and  more  Board  schools  in  London  there  were  only 
four  in  which  botany  was  taught,  and  even  these  to  a  minute  fraction 
of  the  children.  What  we  want  is  not  so  much  that  botany,  physio- 
logy, or  even  physical  geography,  should  be  taught  as  such,  but  rather 
that  the  pupils  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  plants,  and  animals, 
and  minerals,  the  air,  sun,  water,  &c,  as  will  lead  them  to  a  loving 
appreciation  of  nature  which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  after-life  and 
cultivate  their  various  faculties.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this  was  very 
much  overrated.  Dr.  Gladstone  handed  a  copy  of  the  London  School 
Board's  scheme  of  object-lessons  to  Mr.  Oakeley,  who  suggested  that 
these  matters  might  be  given  in  the  reading  books.  Reading  lessons 
on  common  things  are  good,  but  they  fail  in  the  most  important  object 
for  which  this  instruction  is  introduced,  namely,  the  training  of  the 
mind.  Information  should  be  given  in  reading  books,  but  we  want  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  drawn  out.  While  we  were  talking  about  this, 
the  French  had  embodied  it  in  their  projected  new  Education  Bill,  for 
amongst  the  things  to  be  included  in  the  education  of  primary  schools 
were  the  elements  of  natural  science,  physios,  and  mathematics,  their 
application  to  hygiene,  manual  work,  and  the  use  of  tools.  These  were 
nut  down  as  necessary  subjects.  Dr.  Gladstone  concluded  by  express- 
ing a  hope  that  we  should  carry  out  in  all  our  schools  that  education  in 
literature,  art,  and  science  which  was  desired  in  the  first  Paper. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Lewis  thought  we  should  never  get  correct  results 
until  we  associate  the  parents  with  the  directing  power,  that  is,  to  edu- 
cate their  children,  until  a  high-class  workman  has  become  a  member  ol 
a  School  Board,  and  until  a  woman  had  been  made  an  inspectress  of 
schools  on  the  subjects  in  which  girls  are  instructed.  She  had  the 
highest  respect  for  the  man  who  had  introduced  phonography,  and  was 
sorry  she  was  too  old  to  learn  it.  Mrs.  Lewis  then  spoke  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  our  pupil-teachers.  It  was  impossible  to  gain  adequate 
results  under  the  tuition  of  boys  and  girls.  Tears  of  study  and  expe- 
rience were  required  to  excel  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks— keeping 
little  children  quiet  and  teaching  them  the  elementary  ideas  of  things, 

Mr.  Heller  (National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers)  recurred  to 
the  subject  before  the  Section,  namely,  what  subjects  should  be  taught 
in  elementary  schools.  The  other  day  in  this  Section  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
H.  J.  Roby)  who  was  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject,  outlined  in 
a  somewhat  remarkable  Paper  what  should  form  the  curriculum  of  a 
good  education ;  and  part  of  his  scheme  would  suit  well  'for  primary 
schools ;  another  part  would  do  for  secondary  schools ;  and  with  addi- 
tions it  would  be  appropriate  for  higher  schools.  It  was  important  to 
begin  with  the  infant  school.  Children  of  three  years  of  age  attended 
our  schools,  and  we  were  supposed  to  retain  them  to  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen.  While  it  was  important  to  select  useful  subjects,  it  was 
even  more  important  to  teach  subjects  which  would  at  once  give  them 
the  instruments  for  further  culture  and  education,  and  also  train  their 
faculties  to  use  the  instruments  in  after-life.  Professor  Gladstone  spoke 
of  object  lessons.  It  was  possible  to  make  the  three  R's  the  means  of 
training  and  developing  the  faculties  at  the  same  time  that  the  use  of 
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these  instruments  was  being  acquired.  The  new  Code  threw  us  back 
at  least  fifteen  years  in  the  work  of  education.  In  1862,  and  for  ten 
years  previously,  the  precise  kind  of  training  recommended  by  Dr. 
Gladstone  went  on  pari  passu  with  the  acquisition  of  the  instruments 
of  education,  until  it  was  checked  by  the  revised  Code.  While  the  old 
Code  required  amendment  in  some  things,  we  had  rushed  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  had  too  mueh  examination  and  too  little  inspection.  As 
soon  as  children  reach  the  age  of  five  years  reading  should  be  com- 
pulsory. He  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  compulsory  training  of  children 
under  five.  He  would  like  to  see  definite  and  systematic  instruction 
in  reading  and  spelling.  By  the  aid  of  Kindergarten  lessons  and  those 
shadowed  out  by  Dr.  Gladstone,  our  children  would  be  prepared  at  the 
age  of  seven  for  middle  and  upper  schools,  and  their  progress  would 
be  much  more  rapid.  Passing  out  of  the  infant  school  the  three  elemen- 
tary subjects  would  be  carried  on,  and  the  children  would  be  perfected 
in  the  use  of  these  instruments*  He  maintained  that  in  the  hands  of 
a  good  teacher  these  subjects  might  not  only  furnish  instruction  but 
good  training  and  lead  up  to  higher  subjects.  He  did  not  entirely  share 
Mr.  Dawson's  difficulty  with  respect  to  special  subjects.  Having  ac- 
quired the  instruments  of  education,  and  to  some  extent  the  faculty  of 
using  them,  he  believed  there  were  special  subjects  which  were  not 
only  useful  but  necessary.  Mr.  Dawson  and  the  Section  might  perhaps 
be  amused  by  his  selecting  cookery  as  an  illustration.  He  looked  upon 
cookery  as  a  useful  subject.  Some  subjects  were  useful,  but  not 
necessary ;  cookery  was  both  useful  and  necessary.  The  conditions  of 
family  life  in  large  towns  during  the  last  few  generations  left  children 
absolutely  without  home  and  domestic  training,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  men  and  women  that  they  should  have  a  chance 
of  such  training.  He  would  rather  see  some  more  pretentious  subjects 
omitted  in  order  to  teach  what  was  necessary  to  social  life.  The  asser- 
tion of  the  last  speaker — that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  teaching  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  or  spelling— could  not  emanate  from  any  experienced 
teacher.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Oakeley  on  the  subject  of  inspection 
were  conceived  in  a  fair  spirit,  but  they  were  attended  by  the  very 
natural  feeling  of  a  gentleman  who  was  himself  actually  engaged  in 
the  work  of  inspection.  Mr.  Oakeley  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
no  culture  could  be  obtained  except  at  the  universities.  He  (Mr. 
Heller)  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that.  Mr.  Oakeley  assumed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  those  who  had  been  practically  engaged  in  teach- 
ing must  of  necessity  drop  into  a  narrow  groove.  He  replied  that  that 
was  not  the  case.  There  were  many  men  who  would  rise  quite 
superior  to  defects  of  that  kind ;  and  he  would  suggest  that  inspectors 
who  had  examined  under  the  mechanical  system  of  the  last  sixteen 
years  had  most  probably  themselves  dropped  into  a  narrow  groove,  from 
which  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Government  to  rescue  the  education  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Thornton,  M.A.  (President  of  the  Manchester  Teachers' 
Association),  agreed  with  most  of  Mr.  Dawson's  proposals ;  but  there 
were  some  points  upon  which  he  differed  from  him.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  elementary  schools  differed ;  there  were  those  of  a 
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higher  as  well  as  a  lower  grade.  They  must  be  understood  to  speak  of 
those  subjects  which  could  be  taught  in  the  best  elementary  schools. 
There  oould  be  little  difference  of  opinion  about  the  three  R's ;  but 
there  was  sometimes  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  one  or  two  of  these 
subjects — writing,  for  instance.  He  did  not  see  much  advantage  in 
keeping  a  boy  so  long  at  his  copybook  that  he  could  write  like  copper- 
plate. Beyond  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  and  legibility,  there  was 
no  necessity  to  go  further  in  that  direction.  And  so  with  arithmetic ; 
we  wanted  accuracy  and  quickness,  but  too  much  was  sometimes  made 
of  problems,  and  the  children  who  worked  them  on  paper  would  often 
be  puzzled  with  a  real  money  problem  in  actual  life,  while  children  who 
failed  to  put  down  the  problem  on  paper  were  sometimes  very  ready  in 
dealing  with  a  real  case.  The  ability  to  solve  a  problem  often  came  when 
the  need  of  its  solution  arose.  No  doubt  the  mental  training  involved 
in  solving  problems  was  very  valuable.  He  (Mr.  Thornton)  was  only 
speaking  against  the  excessive  amount  of  time  sometimes  devoted  to 
such  work,  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  other  subjects.  A  fair  amount 
of  attention  should  certainly  be  given  to  problems,  but  too  much 
precious  time  should  not  be  given  to  looking  out  for  mere  1  catches.1 
He  heartily  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of 
grammar,  the  importance  of  which  could  not  be  exaggerated,  and  on 
no  account  would  he  abolish  it.  History,  he  thought,  was  too  difficult 
a  subject  to  be  taught  in  elementary  schools.  There  were  so  many 
thingB  to  be  known  before  we  could  see  the  right  connection  of  events 
and  personages,  that  children  could  only  get  a  meagre  outline  of  his- 
tory, and  consequently  they  received  false  impressions  of  times,  per- 
sons, and  places.  In  place  of  history  he  would  advocate  something  like 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  scheme  of  elementary  science.  He  would  teach 
simple  science  in  all  the  standards,  but  let  it  be  optional.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  teaching  it.  Simple  physical  and  chemical 
experiments  might  easily  be  performed  to  demonstrate  the  qualities  of 
air,  water,  &c.  He  dissented  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Oakeley  respect- 
ing inspectors.  The  parallels  Mr.  Oakeley  had  drawn  were  hardly  fair. 
The  inspectors  of  middle-class  schools  confined  themselves  entirely  to 
ascertaining  by  means  of  printed  papers  what  the  children  knew,  and 
did  not  interfere  at  all  with  how  they  were  taught.  As  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  were  expected  to  guide  the  teachers  to  some  extent  in  their 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  give  advice,  there  was  some  little  difficulty 
here.  Mr.  Oakeley  tried  to  make  out  that  culture  and  practical  expe- 
rience could  not  be  combined,  and  he  referred  to  the  appointments  to 
great  schools ;  but  Arnold  was  appointed  to  Rugby  on  die  ground  of 
the  wonderful  changes  he  would  make  in  the  teaching  of  the  school, 
and  not  on  account  of  his  superior  attainments.  The  fact  was  that 
culture  and  experience  could  be  combined.  What  we  wanted  was  not 
only  cultured  men  as  inspectors,  but  men  who  had  had  some  experience, 
ana  then  they  would  not  find  fault  where  there  was  no  occasion,  and 
interfere  with  matters  which  they  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  J.  Scotson  ( Manchester)  agreed  almost  entirely  with  Mr.  Dawson's 
taper.  Every  practical  teacher  was  aware  that  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ought  to  be  taught  thoroughly;  and  when  these  had  been  taught  it 
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would  be  better  for  the  education  of  the  country  if  the  scheme  were  as 
elastic  as  possible.  The  teacher  should  not  be  bound  down  by  fixed 
rules;  the  subjects  should  be  wide  and  extensive.  He  did  not  advo- 
cate too  many  subjects,  but  freedom  of  choice.  The  best  educational 
influence  was  imparted  not  by  merely  teaching  the  three  R's,  but  by 
giving  lessons  in  specific  subjects.  He  (Mr.  Scotson)  saw  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  old  Code.  Lessons  were  then  given  by  masters  on 
subjects  on  which  they  were  enthusiastic,  and  many  scholars  had 
their  ambition  excited,  which  led  many  of  them  to  become  eminent 
men.  Children  did  not  go  to  school  merely  to  have  the  tools  ot 
learning  placed  in  their  hands ;  they  must  know  how  to  use  the  tools. 
The  teacher  should  not  be  satisfied  with  teaching  children  to  read, 
but  should  direct  their  reading,  or  they  might  read  trash.  He 
took  a  high  view  of  the  teacher's  duty  and  aptitude  to  teach.  He  put 
in  a  plea  for  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  which  was  a  very 
important  subject.  Few  working  men  could  see  the  falsity  of  the 
statement  that  to  break  windows  was  good  for  trade.  He  advocated 
a  modification  of  the  inspectorate.  We  should  remember  that  inspectors 
were  not  merely  inspectors,  but  they  really  upheld  the  educational 
system.  It  was  they  who  made  the  code.  Practical  teachers  ought 
to  have  opportunities  of  getting  on  the  staff  which  really  moulded 
•our  educational  system.  He  (Mr.  Scotson)  instanced  the  impracticable 
nature  of  Schedule  IV.  in  regard  to  learning  the  French  grammar,  and 
said  that  no  practical  teacher  would  have  drawn  it  up  in  that  way. 
He  had  taught  under  nine  different  inspectors,  and  had  always  found 
them  to  be  gentlemen  who  understood  their  work,  but  this  was 
because  they  were  above  the  system  and  not  the  result  of  the  system. 
He  argued  that  widening  the  sphere  of  the  inspectorate  would  be  a 
stimulus  to  men  of  ability  to  bring  up  their  children  as  teachers,  if 
there  was  a  prospect  that  by  culture,  work,  and  experience  they  might 
attain  the  high  position  of  inspector  of  schools.  Mr.  Scotson  also 
found  fault  with  the  mode  of  examination,  and  said  he  felt  pained 
when  he  heard  so  much  about  percentages,  because  it  was  a  fallacious 
test  of  progress.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  school  with  ninety-nine 
percentage  of  passes,  and  yet  the  master  never  gave  a  collective  lesson ; 
it  took  all'  his  time  to  grind  in  the  three  *R's.  The  percentage  test 
tempted  masters  to  spend  their  time  not  on  the  average  boys  but  on 
the  dull  ones,  because  the  failure  of  three  or  four  dullards  took  away 
the  percentage;  and  the  extra  time  spent  upon  these  dullards  only 
stupified  them,  through  forcing  them  beyond  their  powers. 

Major  Sharratt  (Manchester)  could  hardly  conceive  that  it  would 
be  much  benefit  to  factory  girls  to  teach  them  physiology,  &c,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mrs.  Lewis.  In  the  localities  inhabited  by  clerks  and  ware- 
housemen bookkeeping  would  be  a  very  useful  study ;  also  the  ele- 
ments of  mechanics  and  drawing.  The  schoolmaster  was  often  the 
best  judge  of  extra  subjects.  He  had  doubts  about  the  wisdom  and 
utility  of  examinations.  Nervousness  must  have  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  answers  given,  even  with  advanced  pupils ;  how  much  more 
with  children  ranging  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age.  He  believed 
<that  no  greater  blunder  was  ever  perpetrated  than  in  appointing  high 
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class  University  men  as  inspectors  of  elementary  schools.  Their  cul- 
ture might  be  of  the  highest  description ;  their  minds  refined  beyond 
measure ;  they  might  have  all  the  qualities  of  gentlemen,  but  that  they 
seriously  lacked  experience  was  evident  by  their  lamentable  absence 
of  the  power  of  testing  accurately  the  knowledge  of  young  children 
which  would  enable  them  to  do  justice  to  teachers.  He  had  for  years 
had  unusual  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of  inspectors 
of  that  class  for  testing  elementary  work,  and  he  knew  that  too  often 
great  injustice  had  been  done  to  that  worthy  and  deserving  class  of 
people,  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  through  such  appoint- 
ments. 

Miss  Davenport  Hill  (London)  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Kindergarten 
system.  Under  its  teaching  the  children  gained  a  wide  range  of  useful 
knowledge.  It  was  true  this  course  of  instruction  might  prevent  their 
passing  Standard  L  so  early  as  seven  years  old,  but  by  gradually  deve- 
loping their  powers  it  enabled  them  to  make  a  more  rapid  advance  at 
a  later  period,  and  avoided  the  danger  of  overtaxing  their  brains,  and 
rendering  them  dull  in  after  years.  She  mentioned  that  she  had  heard 
from  the  head  teacher  of  a  large  elementary  school  that  he  preferred 
children  fresh  from  home  to  those  from  the  infant  department  of  his 
own  school,  because  they  were  brighter,  and  consequently  more  easy 
to  teach.  She  hoped  to  see  the  Kindergarten  system  recognised  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  made  a  subject  for  examina- 
tion by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (London)  was  glad  to  notice  that  there  was 
less  disposition  than  formerly  to  blame  the  Government  for  all  the 
shortcomings  of  the  system.  The  present  debate  had  taken  a  more 
practical  turn.  It  would  not  do  to  expect  the  same  results  and  passes 
under  all  circumstances.  Much  depended  upon  the  zeal  and  know- 
ledge of  voluntary  managers,  and  upon  the  special  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  to  work.  He  defended  the  system  of  payment  by 
results,  and  said  that  the  failure  of  a  few  children  to  make  *  passes '  did 
not  necessarily  diminish  the  grant,  as  any  one  might  see  who  studied 
the  terms  under  which  it  was  made,  as  laid  down  in  the  Code,  and 
any  inspector  who  knew  his  duty  would  not  report  upon  the  percentage 
of  passes,  but  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  good  work  afforded  by 
the  careful  inspection  of  the  school.  The  best  reports  would  be  given  to 
those  who  had  struggled  well  against  unusual  difficulties.  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  were  not  infallible,  and  if  managers  had  any  valid  mult  to 
find  with  their  proceedings  it  was  not  only  their  right  but  their 
bounden  duty  to  bring  their  complaint  before  the  Department.  The 
blame  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  system  would  rest  with  them  if  they 
shrunk  from  this  part  of  their  duty  on  fitting  occasion.  Difficulties 
had  to  be  met  and  overcome  on  all  sides,  and  every  profession  had  to 
make  some  sacrifice  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  to  achieve  its  objects, 
and  he  was  confident  that  teachers  and  school  managers  would  not  be 
behindhand  in  their  duty  to  the  cause  of  national  education. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bboadfield  (Manchester  School  Board)  thought  that  the 
conservatism  which  more  or  less  latently  existed  in  the  mind  of  every 
Englishman  must  have  been  very  much  gratified  by  the  course  of  the 
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present  discussion.  Although  there  had  been  a  few  friendly  criticisms 
of  the  present  Code,  the  measure  of  praise  had  been  greater  than  the 
blame.  The  Manchester  School  Board  did  not  rely  upon  the  percentage 
of  passes,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Scotson,  but  judged  by  the  report.  He 
thought  Mr.  Scotson  was  much  too  hard  upon  the  new  Code,  forgetting 
that  it  applied  to  the  whole  of  England  and  not  to  special  districts  and 
masters.  Mr.  Broadfield  contended  that,  notwithstanding  some  short- 
comings the  improvement  effected  by  the  new  Code  was  incalculably 
great.  The  subject  of  the  inspectorate  had  been  treated  a  little  un- 
fairly. Theoretically,  a  much  better  system  of  making  the  appoint- 
ments could  be  drawn  up,  but  in  practice  the  present  one  was  admir- 
able. 

Mr.  Wm.  Stokr  (London)  said  it  was  somewhat  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  4  sandwiched ' 
between  two  at  least  of  the  practical  teachers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion,  because  he  had  made  a  rather  extravagant  appeal  to  their 
patriotism  as  compared  with  other  citizens,  by  asking  them  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  in  their  work  which  could  not  be  expected  from  any 
other  class  of  the  community. — [Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  :  I  distinctly 
deny  that  I  referred  to  any  sacrifices  of  a  special  character.] — Mr. 
Stork  said  that  Mr.  Hamilton  had  certainly  given  them  examples  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  liable  to  sacrifice  in  larger  proportion 
than  teachers  were.  But  the  suggestion  furnished  a  fair  opportunity 
for  mentioning  what  the  public  ought  to  take  more  note  of.  Teachers 
within  the  last  few  years  had  occupied  themselves  to  the  very  fullest 
extent  of  their  opportunity  in  meeting  each  other  to  discuss  such  ques- 
tions as,  What  to  teach :  When  to  teach,  and  How  to  teach  :  What 
subjects  to  take  first  and  what  subjects  to  postpone.  Practical  teachers 
and  managers  told  the  Section  that  they  had  arrived  at  certain  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  testing  results  in  schools,  namely,  that  they  wished 
more  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  instruments  than  to  their  acqui- 
sition :  that  it  would  be  better  if  some  attention  were  paid  to  the 
method  of  teaching  as  well  as  to  the  results  attained  in  schools ;  that 
inspection  ought  to  be  directed  to  mental  training  as  well  as  to  the  facta 
stored  in  the  mind.  That  was  the  result  of  their  experience ;  and  in 
stating  that  result  they  had  done  the  very  thing  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
called  upon  them  to  do,  namely,  worked  not  for  their  personal  advan- 
tage but  for  the  benefit  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They 
had  thus  responded  in  a  noble  manner  to  the  appeal  which  Mr.  Row- 
land Hamilton  had  made  to  them ;  and  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
make  the  special  sacrifices  they  were  asked  to  make.  It  was  a  serious 
matter  to  be  reported  as  having  made  a  low  percentage.  It  was  not 
only  a  loss  in  pocket  but  a  loss  in  reputation  and  estimation,  which 
was  more  to  a  teacher  than  the  money  he  earned.  It  was  mainly  in 
consequence  of  discussions  by  teachers  that  it  was  now  a  question 
whether  grammar  should  be  taught  as  heretofore,  or  should  be  differ- 
ently taught  and  postponed  to  a  later  stage;  and,  indeed,  the  advance 
already  made  amounted  to  a  revolution ;  but  that  was  another  question 
from  whether  grammar  should  be  given  up,  as  some  practical  teachers 
suggested.   The  outcome  of  their  discussions  appeared  to  be  that  it 
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was  useless  as  it  was  formerly  taught,  in  rules  and  definitions  which 
were  not  understood,  but  that,  when  the  scholar  was  able  spontaneously 
to  illustrate  these  rules,  they  furnished  at  once  a  pleasing  intellectual 
-exercise  and  a  necessary  foundation  for  advanced  and  linguistic  studies. 
It  was  in  the  elucidation  of  points  like  these  for  the  general  good  that 
teachers  made  the  special  sacrifices  that  could  rightly  be  demanded  of 
them  as  patriotic  citizens. 

The  President  (the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley)  thought  it  was  time  to  close 
the  discussion,  which,  he  said,  had  slid,  naturally  enough,  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  code,  the  faults  of  which  all  could  see ;  but  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  draw  up  a  faultless  code  for  the  whole  country.  We  might 
hope  that  the  code  would  be  gradually  improved.  The  reports  of  the 
inspectors  bore  general  testimony  to  the  improvement  in  the  teaching 
of  elementary  subjects,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  class  ex- 
amination, which  had  reacted  upon  the  teaching  of  the  standard  sub- 
jects. The  President  quoted  from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  report  as  to 
the  desirability  of  '  simplicity,'  which,  beautiful  as  it  was,  would  tax 
the  skill  of  teachers  and  require  a  more  numerous  teaching  staff ;  for 
simplicity,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Arnold,  was  more  complicated  than  the 
present  teaching  of  which  he  complained.  Respecting  the  teaching  of 
grammar,  the  President  remarked  that  those  who  had  a  wide  literary 
knowledge  of  their  own  language  might  not  need  to  be  taught  its 
formal  grammar ;  but  it  was  a  useful  study  in  elementary  schools  when 
properly  taught,  as  it  made  pupils  think,  and  was  a  radimentary  form 
of  logic.  Mr.  Arnold  laid  great  stress  on  history,  and  did  not  dis- 
parage science:  he  also  named  botany,  though  other  subjects  would  be 
more  useful.  Specific  subjects  should  be  taught  in  accordance  with 
their  intrinsic  value.  He  did  not  see  his  way  to  the  organising  and 
grading  of  schools  until  there  was  no  money  depending  on  it;  we 
could  not  ask  teachers  to  sacrifice  themselves.  He  thought  Mr.  Brooke 
Lambert  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  grant  was  reduced  little  for  bad 
teaching.  He  held  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  inspectors  should  be 
men  of  culture.  Mr.  Scotson,  or  any  other  teacher,  was  at  liberty  to 
teach  political  economy.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  masters  would  teach 
many  things  for  which  not  a  penny  would  be  earned.  He  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Scotson  that  too  much  was  made  of  working  problems 
in  arithmetic.  As  the  schoolmaster  so  was  the  school.  The  President, 
in  conclusion,  quoted  these  words  by  Mr.  Arnold — *  The  great  thing  is 
to  open  the  soul  and  the  imagination.  The  more  the  teacher  extends 
his  own  culture  the  better  he  will  be  able  to  do  this ;  and  here  is  an 
additional  reason  for  extending  his  own  culture.' 

Mr.  Dawson,  in  replying,  thought  the  remarks  of  Mrs,  Lewis  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  Paper.  He  thought  it  was  the  policy 
of  separate  action  that  prevented  schools  being  graded  under  the 
voluntary  system ;  if  that  could  be  replaced  by  harmonious  working, 
there  could  be  graded  schools.  He  did  not  differ  very  far  from  what 
Mr.  Oakeley  had  said  in  his  defence  of  the  present  system  of  inspection. 
He  allowed  that  culture  was  necessary,  but  not  as  a  substitute  for  ex- 
perience, but  rather  in  combination  with  it ;  and  it  might  be  so  found 
in  the  ilite  of  trained  teachers.    The  qualification  of  an  inspector  need 
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not,  however,  be  so  much  experience  in  actual  teaching  as  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  work  done  in  schools ;  this  knowledge  would 
remedy  the  errors  of  newly-appointed  inspectors,  and  their  system 
would  be  more  elastic  than  at  present.  Teachers  had  from  time  to 
time  made  suggestions,  and  he  thought  they  were  beginning  to  bear 
fruit. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  in  a  brief  reply,  again  enforced  the 
necessity  of  inspectors  being  qualified  to  decide  on  the  value  of  the 
different  methods  used  in  schools. 


Some  Points  in  the  Physical  Aspect  of  Primary  Education. 
By  Francis  Wakner,  M.D.,  Lond.,  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant 
Physician  and  Medical  Registrar  to  the  London  Hospital, 
ana  Assistant  Physician  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for 
Children. 

PRIMARY  education  is  now  fully  acknowledged  as  a 
problem  of  national  importance,  and  accordingly  the  State 
aids  in  its  solution. 

Education,  being  placed  on  this  basis,  is  obviously  intended 
to  fulfil  purposes  useful  to  the  public  at  large,  who  help  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  cost.  It  may  be  assumed  that  education 
is  intended  to  accomplish  two  distinct  and  specific  purposes ; 
first :  to  raise  the  greatest  possible  number  of  children  to  a 
position  of  mental  and  moral  development,  fitting  them  to  earn 
their  own  living  and  become  intelligent  and  true  men  and 
women.  This  purpose  is  most  important  in  national  advance- 
ment and  in  the  race  of  competition  with  other  nations — second: 
to  protect  society  from  the  effects  of  leaving  untrained  and 
undisciplined  the  weak-minded,  the  strongly  passionate,  the 
perversely  ignorant,  and  those  of  depraved  mental  and  physical 
constitution,  who,  if  left  uncared  for  and  untaught  to  realize 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  are  sure  to  swell  the 
number  of  paupers,  drunkards,  and  criminals.  Does  the  National 
System  of  education,  as  worked  at  present,  fairly  grapple  with 
these  two  purposes,  and  deal  efficiently  with  the  low-bred,  the 
'  excessively  troublesome,9  the  untameable,  the  violently  pas- 
sionate, and  those  of  deficient  brain  ? 

Two  or  three  illustrations  will  indicate  the  class  of  children 
who  appear  to  require  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto 
received.  A  little  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  bright  and  intelligent 
in  appearance,  had  lost  both  his  parents,  the  mother  having 
died  insane.  He  lived  with  his  grandparents.  He  was  liable 
to  such  strong  and  sudden  outbursts  of  passion,  as  to  be  un- 
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oontrollable,  both  at  home  and  in  the  day  school,  from  which  he 
had  eventually  been  withdrawn  as  unmanageable.    When  re- 
moved to  the  country,  his  health  improved,  he  became  quiet 
and  good ;  but  when  he  returned  to  London  and  his  grand- 
parents, the  quasi-epileptic  outbursts  of  passion  returned  also. 
He  had  suffered  a  few  genuine  epileptic  fits,  and  so  had  his 
younger  sister.    When  last  heard  of  the  child  was  neither  being 
educated  nor  properly  controlled.  Although  at  present  harm- 
less, and  capable  of  being  taught  self-restraint,  he  is  likely,  on 
arriving  at  manhood,  to  be  a  social  failure,  if  not  an  absolute 
danger  to  the  community.    A  second  case  may  be  quoted,  that 
occurred  in  my  practice  last  year.    A  bov,  eleven  years  of  age, 
was  brought  by  his  mother  for  medical  advice,  on  account  of 
his  strange  manner  and  ungovernable  fits  of  excitement,  which 
rendered  him  dangerous  to  himself  and  to  others.    He  had 
never  been  like  other  children,  and,  during  his  school  career, 
had  given  so  much  trouble  that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  one 
school ;  and,  while  attending  two  Board  Schools,  had  proved 
so  unruly,  and  so  often  played  truant,  that  the  parents  had  been 
more  than  once  summoned  for  not  restraining  him.    At  home 
he  was  unmanageable,  running  out  of  the  house  when  he 
pleased,  threatening  and  maltreating  the  younger  children,  play- 
ing with  knives  and  fire,  so  that  he  was  dangerous  to  himseli 
and  to  others.    The  case  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
School  Board,  and,  subsequently,  a  medical  certificate  having 
been  given  as  to  the  boy's  condition,  he  was  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  but  without  means  being  found  by  which  the  boy 
might  be  taught  or  restrained.    It  is  obvious  that  such  a  lad, 
unless  properly  and  firmly  trained,  will  become  a  criminal  or 
pauper;  and  surely  it  is  more  economical  and  humane  to 
provide  an  industrial  or  other  training  for  the  lad  now,  rather 
than  to  have  him  a  waif  on  the  streets.    It  is  high  time  that 
the  School  Board  undertook  to  provide  proper  training  for 
children  mentally  deficient,  in  a  degree  capable  of  industrial 
training  under  a  firm  discipline,  but  yet  not  so  deficient  as  to 
necessitate  the  expensive  care  of  an  asylum. 
'     On  visiting  a  Board  School  in  East  London  in  company 
with  one  of  the  managers,  glancing  over  the  children  as  they 
worked,  and  occasionally  speaking  to  a  few,  several  cases  of 
illness  and  disease  were  soon  apparent.    Two  or  three  had 
obvious  defects  of  vision,  capable  of  correction  by  glasses,  and 
one  had  already  learnt  to  stoop  from  his  short-sightedness. 
One  boy  had  disease  of  his  eyes,  such  as  threatened  completely 
to  destroy  his  sight  before  manhood :  this  was  pointed  out  to 
he  head  master,  and  a  ticket  for  the  neighbouring  hospital  was 
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offered,  but  the  boy  was  not  brought  under  treatment  Is  it 
to  the  advantage  of  the  ratepayers,  or  morally  right,  that  the 
boy  should  be  taught  a  little  now,  and  then  allowed  to  become 
blind  and  probably  a  beggar?  Other  children  were  suffering 
from  diseases  of  die  spine,  strumous  glands,  &&,  and  were  not 
under  medical  treatment,  though  they  might  have  bees 
benefited  by  it  In  hospital  practice  we  frequently  see 
children  we  are  told  have  been  dismissed  from  school,  or 
at  least  allowed  to  absent  themselves  on  account  of  illness, 
without  any  medical  certificate  being  given  to  the  managers.' 
Cases  of  baldness,  when  not  due  to  contagions  disease,  are 
often  excluded  from  school,  through  ignorance,  and  a  year 
of  school  life  may  be  thus  needlessly  lost  Epileptic  children, 
though  intelligent,  are  frequently  or  usually  untaught,  though, 
here,  training  is  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  to  their 
mental  and  physical  growth. 

Children  are  frequently  brought  under  medical  treatment 
on  account  of  headaches,  night  terrors,  somnambulism,  aid 
other  allied  conditions  of  nervous  disturbance.  Harving  analysed 
fifty-eight  such  cases,  which  have  been  under  my  own  observa- 
tion (chiefly  at  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children)  forty- 
eight  were  found  under  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  this  nervous 
condition  is  frequently  the  ground  on  which  they  are  removed 
from  school.  Doubtless  the  crowded,  hot  schoolroom  does 
make  such  children  excited,  unmanageable,  and  ill,  but  they 
are  capable  of  receiving  as  good  a  training  as  others  in  a  quiet 
class-room,  under  a  firm  and  skilful  teacher,  as  is  proved  by  the 
marked  improvement  frequently  seen  in  such  cases,  when  the 
parents  can  afford  to  place  them  at  a  good  private  school.  Is 
it  right  that  their  physical  weakness  should  deprive  them  of 
their  birthright  of  education  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the 
physical  And  mental  development  of  criminals  is,  on  the  average, 
far  below  the  healthy  standard  ;  that  they  fcave  usually  been 
found  to  be  individuals  of  low  intellectual  capacity,  of  strong 
passions,  and,  in  other  respects,  untrained  and  unaccustomed  i& 
self-control.  Such  conditions  may  be  detected  in  early  life; 
hence  the  necessity  for  attention  to  the  early  training  of  such 
children,  if  education  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  paupers  and 
criminals. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  those  engaged  in  eonduoting 
gnd  directing  primary  education,  should  be  aware  of  the 
common  forms  of  mental  and  cerebral  defect  in  yoong  people, 
in  order  that  they  may  bring  them  under  the  best  methods  of 
training  and  treatment  Occasionally  I  have  seen  children, 
suffering  from  slight  but  distinct  chorea,  who  have  been 
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punished  at  school  for  not  keeping  quiet,  the  master  not 
suspecting  that  he  had  a  case  of  brain-disease  to  deal  with. 

It  may  be  well  to  conclude  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
by  some  practical  suggestions. 

L  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  be  absent  from  school  for 
more  than  a  week,  on  the  plea  of  illness,  without  a  medical 
certificate  stating  the  cause.  This  is  of  importance,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  infection  into  the  school,  and  to  give  the 
managers  information  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children. 

II.  Prolonged  absence,  or  removal  from  school,  should  be 
sanctioned,  only  after  personal  enquiry  by  an  officer  of  the 
Board,  or  on  the  receipt  of  a  descriptive  certificate  from  a 
competent  authority. 

III.  Cases  of  mental  deficiency;  epileptic  children;  the 
dumb  and  the  blind ;  those  not  capable  of  ordinary  education, 
but  likely  to  benefit  by  industrial  training,  should  be  provided 
for  in  day  schools.1 

IV.  Special  small  classes,  under  a  carefully  trained  teacher, 
and  held  in  class-rooms  attached  to  the  larger  school,  might 
provide  for  many  cases  of  physical  defect. 

V.  Occasional  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  advisable, 
and  the  head  master  should  be  encouraged  by  the  managers  to 
seek  medical  advice  for  the  children  in  all  cases  of  apparent 
illness  or  mental  deficiency. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

*  An  interesting  Review  of  the  Development  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School  System  in  Sweden,  in  1872-76 '  (taken  from 
the  ' Inspector's  Quinquennial  Reports'),  translated  by  Mr. 
L.  B.  Sebastian,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  contributed  by  Dr. 
F.  F.  Cablsen,  Councillor  of  State  in  Sweden.  The  Reports 
offer  many  interesting  points  for  comparison  in  detail  with 
the  experiences  which  nave  been  afforded  by  our  efforts  in  this 
country.  '  The  pictures  presented  of  the  districts  with  which 
they  respectively  have  to  do,  differ  very  much  for  different 
parte  of  the  country,  yet  the  opinion  which  will  be  formed 
from  a  consideration  of  these  summaries,  and  which  agrees  with 
that  independently  expressed  by  many  of  the  inspectors,  is, 

1  Dumb  children  are  to  some  extent  provided  for,  in  special  classes  under  suit- 
able teachers,  attached  to  four  of  the  larger  Board  schools  in  London,  and  super- 
intended bj  the  Bar.  W.  Stainer. 
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that  during  these  five  years  the  Elementary  School  System  has 
made  great  and  unmistakeable  progress.' 

This  is  chiefly  indicated  by  new  schools,  more  suitable 
schoolrooms,  improved  instruction,  and  the  universal  supply  of 
better  and  more  abundant  school  apparatus.  Of  the  1,500 
new  schools  in  five  years,  500  were  'elementary'  and  1,000 
were  for  infants.  There  had  been,  under  an  enactment  in  1842, 
a  great  substitution  of  '  fixed '  schools  for  '  moveable '  schools ; 
but  where  there  were  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  fixed  schools,  provision  was  still  allowed  for 
giving  instruction  in  moveable  schools,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  intersected  bv  mountains,  forests,  and  lakes, 
and  where  the  population  therefore  is  much  scattered.  School 
instruction  can  often  be  supplied  by  these  means  at  less  expense, 
since,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  school  from  one 
centre  to  another,  a  greater  number  of  children  can  be  taught 
by  the  same  teacher.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
inconveniences  connected  with  them,  including  the  short  period 
of  instruction  for  each  child  when  the  teacher  has  to  distribute 
his  time  between  several  school  centres,  the  difficulty  of 
imparting  the  rudiments  of  learning  in  this  way,  and  the 
teacher's  weariness  of  a  wandering  life.  As  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  1872  there  were  in  the  whole  kingdom  1,145  moveable, 
and  2,333  fixed  schools;  and  at  the  end  of  1876  the  moveable 
schools  had  been  reduced  to  962,  or  scarcely  more  than  a  third 
of  the  number  of  fixed  schools,  which  had  increased  to  2,787. 
Where,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  country,  the  change 
cannot  be  effected,  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  number 
of  centres  so  as  to  prolong  the  teaching  at  each.  The  dis- 
tinction is  very  important  between  a  case  in  which  there  are 
only  two  centres,  so  that  eighteen  weeks  are  allotted  to  each 
centre ;  and  a  case  in  which  there  are,  say,  four  centres  where 
the  children  can  only  receive  at  each  nine  weeks'  instruction  in 
the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1876,  there  were  529 
moveable  schools  with  two  centres  each,  and  only  313  which 
moved  to  three  centres,  while  the  number  of  those  which  had 
to  move  between  more  than  three  centres  had  been  reduced  to 
120,  though  ten  years  since  the  number  of  these  had  been  278. 

A  prominent  feature  during  the  period  of  the  last  five  years 
has  been  the  significant  increase  of  infant  schools,  while  the 
disposition  of  these  to  encroach  upon  the  course  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  for  which  they  are  in  their  very  nature  only 
preparatory,  has  noticeably  diminished :  the  distinction  between 
the  two  is  now,  to  the  advantage  of  both,  more  generally 
observed  with  strictness. 
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More  than  1,000  new  sohool  buildings  have  been  added 
daring  the  period,  and  in  many  places  a  lively  interest  has 
been  shown  in  supplying  their  requirements.  The  Provincial 
Government  Board  furnishes  parishes  with  loans  towards  the 
erection  of  new  school-buildings  on  condition  of  repayment  in 
the  course  of  ten  years. 

Especial  attention  has  also  been  directed  to  that  organi- 
sation in  classes  which  alone  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher 
to  instruct  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  at  the  same  time, 
though  in  some  localities  this  classification  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  On  the  whole,  decisive  steps  appear  to 
have  been  taken  in  this  direction. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  arises  from  irregularity  of 
attendance ;  the  favourable  condition  of  trade  and  high  wages 
have  tempted  parents  to  use  children's  labour  even  while  they 
were  of  school  age.  In  some  districts,  however,  there  has  been 
noteworthy  improvement  The  inspectors9  reports  are  satisfac- 
tory as  to  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  children  due  to 
better  teaching ;  *  and  the  dulness,  which  formerly  was  so 
generally  perceived,  has  now  begun  in  many  places  to  give  way 
to  an  attentiveness,  a  quickness,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which  show  that  there  is  very  earnest  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  cultivation  of  mental  power.'  '  Knowledge  is  now  imparted 
in  a  manner  which  is  less  mechanical  and  more  intelligent,  and 
therefore  more  fruitful  in  after-life.' 

The  remarkable  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
children's  reading  is  ascribed  by  several  of  the  inspectors  to  the 
introduction  of  the  reading-book  for  elementary  schools,  issued 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  which  supplies  a  foundation  for  a 
better  system.  The  method  of  writing  from  dictation  by  the 
younger  children  gains  ground  little  by  little,  and  in  some 
circuits  the  instruction  is  extended  so  as  to  include  some 
practice  in  composition. 

The  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  writing  has  considerably 
gained  in  importance,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  number 
of  infant  schools  and  the  improved  management  of  them :  great 
progress  has  been  made,  though  arithmetic  in  particular  still 
suffers  in  many  places  from  the  deeply-rooted  faults  which,  by 
long  habit,  cling  to  the  methods  of  instruction  in  it. 

History  and  geography  are  also  taught  with  increasing 
success,  the  latter  of  which,  as  well  as  natural  science,  are 
much  aided  by  recent  improvements  in  school  apparatus. 
Geometry  and  linear  drawing  have  also  been  recently  in- 
troduced, and  in  some  places  gardening  has  been  usefully 
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taught.  Singing  differs  greatly  in  different  schools,  but  in 
many  some  progress  has  been  gained. 

The  necessity  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  themselves 
has  been  fully  recognised.  From  1864  to  1877,  2,437  pupils 
in  the  training  colleges  have  passed  the  final  examination ;  and 
that  is  half  the  total  number  of  teachers.  There  are  371  who 
have  retired  on  pensions.  Besides  the  classes  for  mistresses  of 
infant  schools  at  the  four  State  training  colleges  for  female 
teachers,  twelve  provincial  assemblies  support  training  colleges 
for  mistresses  of  infant  schools,  which  are  intended  for  a  course 
of  seven  or  eight  months'  study,  carrying  with  it  increased 
salary.  There  are  general  district  gatherings  of  teachers  with 
good  effects,  and  the  provincial  assemblies  make  grants  to 
assist  those  who  take  part  in  them.  Books  and  apparatus  are 
distributed  by  the  State  to  the  School  Boards  at  reduced  prices. 
There  are  several  '  advanced  schools'  in  the  towns,  intended 
to  '  ripen  the  seed  sown '  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the 
movement  promises  to  make  progress.  Attention  has  also 
been  aroused  to  the  importance  of  technical  instruction.  Some 
parishes  have  voluntarily  made  great  sacrifices  to  increase  the 
number  of  schools  and  teachers.  The  conviction  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  elementary  schools  is  forcing  itself 
on  the  mind  of  the  public.  Expenditure  which  formerly 
provoked  strong  opposition  is  now  doubled  without  a  word 
being  uttered  against  it.  However  great  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  the  prospect  of  the  elementary  schools  is  a 
promising  one. 

Attention  was  again  drawn  to  a  most  important  question, 
which  has  frequently  been  brought  before  the  Association,  in 
a  Paper,  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Tabor,  on  the  *  Training  and 
Registration  for  Teachers.'  The  writer,  after  referring  to  the 
necessity  for  special  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  stated  that 
in  other  countries — Germany,  Belgium,  and  America,  and  even 
in  Japan— education  had  'lone  been  studied  as  a  science, 
taught  as  an  art,  and  taken  its  place  as  a  liberal  profession,  the 
members  of  which  have  a  corporate  existence,  and  possess  a 
definite  status  of  their  own.'  The  importance  of  this  question 
grows  upon  consideration.  On  the  answer  to  it  depends 
whether,  in  this  country  also,  the  calling  of  a  teacher  shall 
remain  open  to  all  adventurers,  skilled  and  unskilled  alike,  or 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  and  carefully  guarded  pro- 
fession. The  Government  inspectorships  of  schools,  on  which 
the  nation  spends  collectively  nearly  120,000/.,  are  bestowed 
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without  reference  to  any  distinct  official  test  of  educational 
skill.  The  education  of  girls  especially  has  suffered  from  the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  training  high  grade  and  secondary 
teachers,  and  testing  their  skill  and  fitness  for  their  work. 
The  Women's  Education  Society  has  recently  founded  a 
Training  College  for  Women  Teachers,  which  is  intended  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  class  referred  to.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  now  offers  examinations  and  certificates  in  the 
theory,  history,  and  practice  of  education ;  and  a  '  Teachers' 
Training  Syndicate'  will  hold  its  first  examinations  in  June, 
1880.  Oxford  has  also  appointed  a  delegacy  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  and  the  London  University  is  preparing  to 
follow  the  example.  This  provision,  however,  does  not  meet  all 
our  needs,  and  we  ought  also  to  have  in  our  Universities  a 
faculty  of  education,  Professors  whose  sole  function  it  shall 
be  to  study  the  science  of  education,  to  teach,  to  lecture,  and 
in  short  to  do  for  it  what  the  occupants  of  other  chairs  do  for 
medicine,  divinity,  or  law.  Such  chairs  have  already  been 
founded  in  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh, 
but  are  as  yet  too  poorly  endowed  to  secure  the  full  services  of 
even  a  single  Professor. 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Biggs,  London,  contributed  a  Paper 1 
on  *  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools,'  purporting  to  answer  the 
questions,  how  established,  and  why?  She  said  that  the 
perception  of  the  need  for  a  higher  education  of  women  was 
not  entirely  the  product  of  this  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  the  time  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  were  to  be 
found  occasional  apologetic  suggestions  that  a  woman  might 
develop  a  taste  for  reading  without  losing  feminine  graces.  It 
had  even  occurred  to  gentlemen  standing  in  boys'  schools  to 
reflect  that '  all  these  boys  had  sisters,'  but  combined  effort  was 
lacking.  What  the  last  thirty  years  might  claim  for  itself  was, 
that  not  till  then  were  the  scattered  desires  united  to  some 
purpose,  and  floating  suggestions  crystalized  into  a  few  good 
schools.  In  1848,  Queen's  College  was  founded,  and  next  year 
Bedford  College.  In  1850  Miss  Buss  commenced  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School.  A  year  or  two  later  the  Chelten- 
ham Ladies'  School  was  opened.  This  represented  nearly  all 
that  was  done  till  about  fifteen  years  ago.  In  December  1863 
the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  established  for  boys  in 
1858,  were  experimentally  extended  to  girls.  The  gradual 
extension  of  facilities  to  test  the  knowledge  girls  had  acquired 

1  Published  in  extenso  in  the  January  number  of  Papers  for  the  Times, 
Birkenhead:  Levin. 
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brought  into  relief  the  want  of  good  schools  to  prepare  the  girls 
for  the  examinations.    The  disparity  between  what  had  been 
done  for  boys  and  for  girls  was  fully  exposed  by  the  Reports 
of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  and  die  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners, 
with  the  most  favourable  disposition  towards  the  education  of 
girls,  could  only  proceed  slowly,  for  they  had  to  work  under 
the  most  discouraging  influences,  their  schemes  being  opposed 
by  parents  who  did  not  appreciate  the  education  of  their 
daughters  as  they  did  that  of  their  sons.    It  was  evident  that 
something  must  be  done  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Com- 
missioners.   The  public  did  not  sympathise  with  this  view 
to  the  extent  of  founding  endowed  schools.    Therefore  the 
National  Union  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women  de- 
termined to  appeal,  not  to  the  benevolent,  but  to  investors. 
The  Public  Day  Schools  Company  was  started  in  1872,  as  a 
bond  fide  Limited  Liability  company,  whose  shares  were  to 
bear  a  moderate  interest  as  soon  as  the  schools  were  in  full 
work.    The  first  school  was  opened  in  Chelsea,  in  1873,  and 
subsequently  schools  were  opened  at  Croydon,  Norwich,  Bath, 
St.  John's  Wood,  Oxford,  Hackney,  Brighton,  Gateshead, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Islington,  Maida  Yale,  Ipswich,  and 
Dulwich.    There  are  now  in  all  seventeen  schools,  with  2,656 
pupils.    The  demand  for  the  schools  appears  to  be  practically 
unlimited.    A  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  has  been  paid  for  the 
last  two  years.    A  distinct  committee  has  been  formed  in 
Plymouth,  a  high  school  has  been  established  in  Guernsey, 
and  there  are  now  similar  high  schools  at  Winchester,  Preston, 
Liverpool,  and  Birmingham.    The  spirit  thus  awakened  has 
done  something  to  secure  more  liberal  concessions  to  girls  in  the 
matter  of  endowments,  but  still  the  inequalities  are  glaring. 
An  instance  of  this  has  been  recently  furnished  by  the  scheme 
for  the  Hulme  Trust  Estate,  which  shows  the  great  need  for 
watchfulness  and  perseverance  to  secure  due  attention  to  the 
equal  claims  of  girls.    The  Union  aims  also  to  establish  lower 
grade  schools,  of  which  the  Camden  school  for  girls,  established 
by  Miss  Buss,  is  an  admirable  example.    Complaint  was 
sometimes  made  of  the  admixture  of  ranks  in  the  Union's  high 
schools,  but  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  had  been  seized 
upon  for  the  children  of  wealthy  people,  because  nothing  else 
bo  good  could  be  found.    It  was,  therefore,  the  rich  who  were 
the  interlopers.    There  was  still  much  to  be  done,  and  all 
could  help.    Some  could  awaken  a  demand  for  sounder  edu- 
cation in  their  own  districts,  some  might  found  scholarships 
for  already  existing  girls'  schools,  some  could  influence  public 
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opinion  in  favour  of  the  equal  application  of  endowments.  In 
proportion  as  we  helped  forward  the  hitherto  neglected  educa- 
tion of  women  we  should  assist,  in  no  mean  degree,  the  status 
and  dignity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Herford,  Manchester,  read  a  Paper  entitled, 
i  Defects  of  the  existing  Public  Elementary  Schools  may  be 
amended  by  the  "  Kindergarten  "  of  Priedrich  Frobel,' 1  in  which 
he  urged  that  among  the  defects  of  our  elementary  schools 
were  these,  that  they  did  not  teach  to  work  and  to  play,  which 
were  just  the  things  that  children  ought  to  learn,  and  schools 
ought  to  teach.  They  did  not  'come  by  nature'  any  more 
than  reading  and  writing.  Drilling  was  an  incomplete  method 
of  bodily  training ;  voluntary  play,  the  best  exercise,  was  not 
systematized  gymnastics.  Industrial  schools  were  regarded 
only  as  refuges.  Girls  did  sew,  and  to  that  extent  were  better 
off  than  boys.  Pupils  were  given  mental  work  to  do,  but  were 
not  taught  the  use  of  their  minds.  That  use  was  the  means ; 
the  work  done  was  the  end.  The  habits  of  judging,  choosing, 
reasoning,  comparing,  were  worth  cultivating,  as  well  as  the 
memory  of  what  people  had  said  or  done ;  but  payment  for 
'  results '  stopped  tne  way.  It  might  be  that,  after  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight,  the  play  instinct  was  strong  enough  and  only 
needed  scope ;  but  many  younger  children  had  no  ideas  of  play. 
To  them  play  was  self-chosen  work,  eagerly  embraced,  the 
expression  of  their  nature,  and  needing  to  be  guided.  March- 
ing, limb-motions,  singing,  had  been  introduced,  to  the  joy  of 
children  who  cheerfully  mimicked  reaping,  sawing,  wringing, 
in  preference  to  singing  mat,  mat,  in  chorus.  What  awakened 
happy  expression  must  be  the  true  education.  The  defects 
complained  of  the  Kindergarten  would  cure.  It  combined 
work  and  play,  the  systematic  training  of  body  and  mind,  the 
cultivation  of  sight  and  touch  and  hearing.  It  was  a  natural, 
unforced  training  for  hand-skill  and  neatness  of  execution,  so 
important  in  many  trades.  It  was  the  natural  '  technical 
education'  which  would  tell  in  national  competition,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  a  British  interest.  There  was  good  moral 
teaching  in  play,  for  the  law  of  the  game  must  be  kept. 
Greedy  self  was  checked  without  being  thwarted,  and  children 
came  to  rejoice  in  each  other.  The  sense  of  order,  neatness, 
symmetry,  beauty,  was  developed  by  the  Kindergarten,  and 
children  were  led  to  make  new  combinations  for  themselves*— 
an  important  training  in  these  days  of  experiment  and  inven- 
tion. At  present  too  much  value  was  attached  to  supposed 
instruction.    First  standard  must  be  reached  at  seven;  so 

1  See  Transactions,  1878,  p.  442 ;  1875,  p.  468 ;  1874,  p.  628. 
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babies  of  four  must  be  taught  their  letters ;  the  multiplication 
table  must  be  begun  at  five ;  some  mechanical  reading  power 
must  be  gained  at  six ;  and  thus  a  departmental  hot-bed  for 
forcing  '  standards'  of  the  code  had  to  be  substituted  for 
Kindergarten  dew  and  sunshine.  Hand  occupations,  games, 
and  songs  had  not  space  left  Thirty  years'  experience  con- 
vinced him  that  the  '  gifts '  and  '  occupations '  formed  the  best 
mental  preparation,  and,  therefore,  the  omission  of  them  in 
favour  of  more  direct  instruction  was  pure  loss.    By  this 

Srimrose  path  as  high  a  degree  of  common-form  teaching  could 
e  reached  by  the  age  of  seven  as  by  any  other  ancient  and 
unsmoothed  way.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  training  which 
socialised  and  humanised  was  worth  most,  particularly  to  the 
poor  man's  child,  without  nursery,  drawing  room,  or  garden. 
The  expense  could  not,  for  very  shame,  be  alleged  in  opposition. 
Nothing  was  too  good  for  the  common  school  in  Switzerland  or 
America.  Mere  instruction,  which  suggested  the  assertion  of 
personal  rights,  would  not  exercise  so  salutary  an  influence 
on  the  lower  ten  millions  as  would  the  mitigation  of  their  lot 
im  childhood  by  these  possible,  expedient  pleasures;  for  their 
humanising  influences  must  diminish  the  danger  arising  from 
the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  to  be  found  in  modern 
civilisation. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Wilson  contributed  a  Paper  on  the  '  Science  of 
Seeing.'  "We  do  not,  he  says,  sufficiently  realise  what  is  in 
the  child's  mind ;  we  fancy  it  is  a  blank,  whereas  it  is  full  of 
ideas,  which  we  ought  to  arrange  as  a  base  to  build  upon,  so  as 
to  link  our  instruction  with  what  it  knows.  By  the  science  of 
seeing  he  meant  an  arranged  procedure  for  observation  which 
enables  us  to  associate  ideas,  to  give  fancy  to  the  mind,  to  see 
clearly,  and  to  comprehend.  As  an  illustration  he  took  the 
alphabet,  which  the  child  could  be  assisted  to  comprehend  by 
the  right  use  of  colour,  form,  and  number.  Looking  at  the 
letters  simply,  it  does  not  perceive  them  because  it  has  no  idea 
in  its  mind  to  which  it  can  link  them ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  there  is  as  between  teacher  and  pupil  dislike  instead  of 
delight.  Beginning  with  number,  a  colour  must  first  be 
recognised  as  one.  Form  should  be  taught  by  the  imitation  of 
dots,  mftfr™g  lines,  straight  and  curved,  and  playing  with  the 
fingers,  to  make  arches,  squares,  and. triangles,  after  which 
the  fingers  can  be  used  for  teaching  numbers  up  to  ten* 
Harmonies  having  been  established  between  forms  and  colours, 
the  round  letters,  C  6  O  Q  S,  should  be  outlined,  and  tip 
insides  painted  red;  the  square  letters,  EFHILT,  painted 
blue ;  the  angular  letters,  AVWXY,  painted  yellow ;  the 
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compounds  of  the  arch,  B  D  P  R  U  J,  painted  violet ;  and 
the  compounds  of  the  angle  and  square,  M  N  K  Z,  another 
colour.  It  was  misleading  to  call  the  aspirate  H  by  a  name  in 
which  it  was  not  sounded.  There  was  wide  scope  for  teaching 
in  colours,  form,  and  number  as  the  media  through  which  afi 
objects  were  seen,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  illustration  would 
suggest  further  useful  applications. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Porter,  London,  reviewed  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  Copyright  Commission  on  the  possibility  of  reducing 
the  first  cost  of  the  publication  of  instructive  books  of  general 
interest  and  utility.    Many  excellent  treatises,  it  was  said,  had 
been  published  without  the  authors  being  tempted  to  write  by 
the  prospect  of  gain ;  still,  the  better  authors  were  paid  for 
such  books,  the  better  they  were  likely  to  prepare  them.  The 
general  practice  was  to  publish  in  succession,  expensive,  medium- 
priced,  and  low-priced  editions ;  thus  there  was  a  delay  in  their 
reaching  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  literature 
was  not  what  it  would  be  if  all  classes  could  read  and  discuss  it 
simultaneously.    Libraries  and  book  clubs  encouraged  hasty 
and  superficial  reading.    The  first  very  costly  editions  of  new 
and  instructive  books  were  sold,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  cir- 
culating libraries,  through  which  they  are  chiefly  read,  and  no 
doubt  the  expense  of  new  books  brought  them  into  existence. 
It  was  said  to  be  necessary  to  issue  costly  editions  first,  because 
neither  authors  nor  publishers  would  take  the  risk  of  issuing 
cheap  ones,  nor  would  they  be  remunerated  if  new  books  were 
first  purchased  in  this  country  at  cheap  rates.    It-  had  been 
suggested  that  the  difficulty  should  be  met  by  enabling  any 
one  to  reprint  a  book,  on  paying  a  royalty  for  every  copy  sold. 
It  was  said  that  the  royalty  system  would  have  the  effect  of 
cheapening  first  issues,  and  that  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
authors,  who  would  be  paid,  even  if  the  publishers  lost  Mr. 
Macfie  had  sketched  the  details  of  the  system,  one  of  which  was 
that  no  alteration  should  be  allowed  in  a  reprint,  and  another 
that  a  limited  protection  should  be  allowed  to  the  first  publisher 
on  certain  conditions.    He  anticipated  that  the  increased  sale 
of  books  would  compensate  for  any  sacrifice  that  was  involved ; 
and  that  authors  would  make  more  money  under  the  royalty 
system  than  they  now  do.    He  (Mr.  Porter)  also  said  that  if  we 
had  free  trade  in  books  it  would  not,  he  thought,  be  ridiculous 
to  expect  that  the  sale  of  such  would  be  increased  fifty  fold; 
and  the  export  trade  in  books,  which  was  then  very  small, 
would  become  large,  whilst  the  practical  development  of  educa- 
tion would  be  great.    He  did  not  know  any  question  of  the  age 
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that  80  materially  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  copy- 
right, and  uniting  Great  Britain  and  America  together  on  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  publishing.  Some  very  important 
evidence  against  the  royalty  system  was  given  by  Mr.  George 
Routledge  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Longman,  publishers; 
and  also  by  that  great  philosophical  writer,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  This  method  of  remuneration  in  their  opinion  would 
be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  authors  and  of  publishers.  There 
would,  they  thought,  be  a  greater  risk  than  ever  in  a  first 
publication,  which  few  would  undertake,  and  the  value  of 
copyright,  would  be  diminished.  Publishers  would  be  more 
likely  than  ever  to  prefer  sensational  books  sure  to  be  largely 
read  at  once.  Intending  readers  of  good  books  would  wait  for 
the  expected  cheap  editions.  Mr.  Spencer  had  published  on 
commission  and  recouped  his  losses  in  twenty-four  years,  but 
did  not  think  he  would  have  done  so  under  a  royalty  system 
for  a  much  longer  period.  The  system  would  be  destructive  to 
small  publishers,  whose  successful  issues  would  be  re-produced 
by  great  firms,  and  we  should  progress  towards  a  monopoly  of 
large  houses,  who  would  agree  to  dictate  their  terms  to  authors 
ana  the  public,  both  of  whom  would  be  powerless  to  protect 
themselves.  The  Commission  had  reported  against  the  royalty 
system,  which  had  not  been  adopted  in  any  country  except,  in 
a  modified  form,  in  Italy.  Mr.  Porter  concluded  by  stating 
that  after  carefully  considering  all  the  evidence,  it  appeared  to 
him  that,  until  important  and  instructive  books  were  more 
largely  read,  or  until  an  international  copyright  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
would  much  increase  the  sale  of  our  valuable  books,  they  were 
not  likely  for  a  long  period  to  be  issued  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
they  were  at  present. 

Mr.  Henry  Pitman,  of  Manchester,  read  a  Paper  on 
4  Phonetic  Spelling.'  After  referring  to  the  mixed  elements  of 
which  our  English  speech  is  composed,  and  to  the  various 
inconsistencies  which  make  our  spelling  worse  than  it  need  be, 
even  with  the  present  imperfect  alphabet,  the  writer  reviewed 
more  in  detail  some  of  the  anomalies  which  so  much  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  foreign  student  of  our  language,  and 
which  further  form  so  serious  an  obstruction  to  the  education 
of  every  English  child,  citing  the  authority  of  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  as  to  the  actual  mischief  done  by  subjecting  young 
minds  to  the  illogical  and  tedious  drudgery  of  learning  to  read 
English  as  spelled  at  present.  Teachers  and  inspectors  of 
schools  testify  that  the  time  lost  over  the  spelling-book  would 
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suffice  for  teaching  some  of  the  neglected  arts  and  sciences. 
The  problem  of  reforming  antiquated  spelling  must  sooner  or 
later  arise  in  every  written  language,  and  what  had  been  done 
by  Spaniards  and  Dutchmen,  and  what  the  Germans  were  now 
doing,  might  surely  be  done  by  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
He  further  combated  the  argument  that  the  continuity  of  the 
English  language  would  be  broken  by  the  adoption  of  phonetic 
spelling,  and  contended  that  the  gain  to  etymology  would 
outweigh  the  loss.  The  present  system  could  not  be  called 
historical,  and  as  we  could  not  make  pronunciation  adapt 
itself  to  spelling,  we  n^ust  make  spelling  conform  to  pronuncia- 
tion, and  spell  as  we  speak.  If  people  in  different  districts  did 
not  speak  alike,  it  was  because  letters  had  ceased  to  represent 
sounds.  Phonetic  spelling  would  produce  a  standard  pro- 
nunciation. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  in  England,  America, 
and  Australia,  who  now  daily  '  write  by  sound 9  in  the  brief 
and  beautiful  art  of  phonography,  which  is  gradually  and  surely 
preparing  the  way  for  printing  by  sound. 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  M.R.A.M.,  Westminster  Training 
College,  described  in  a  short  Paper  «  The  Present  Position  and 
Prospects  of  Music  in  the  Elementary  School.'    In  1871,  Mr. 
Forster  raised  the  attendance  grant  from  4*.  to  6*.  Two 
years  later  Lord  Sandon  ordered  the  deduction  of  1*.,  if 
singing  were  not  taught,  and  this  fine,  which  might  have 
amounted  to  120,000/.,  was  now  treated  as  a  grant,  tor  teach- 
ing children  to  sing  a  few  songs  by  ear,  a  process  of  no  more 
permanent  benefit  than  would  be  the  repetition  of  hymns  as  a 
substitute  for  teaching  to  read.    It  was  sometimes  proposed  to 
divert  this  sum  to  a  national  institution  for  the  training  of 
musical  artistes,  but  he  protested  against  such  an  appropriation, 
for,  with  rare  exceptions,  eminent  artistes  would  care  little 
about  children  in  elementary  schools.    In  many  schools  children 
were  now  taught  to  read  music  with  gratifying  success.  In 
others,  more  pains  were  bestowed  upon  the  songs  than  would 
produce  the  best  results  in  real  musical  instruction.    A  small 
proportion  of  teachers  had  not  the  requisite  knowledge ;  and 
some  refused  to  teach  music  because  it  would  not  pay :  but 
99  per  cent,  devoted  more  or  less  time  to  singing,  and  claimed 
the  grant.    A  recent  return  showed  teaching  by  note  in  15  per 
cent,  of  the  schools  in  England,  and  60  per  cent  in  Scotland. 

If,  then,  a  considerable  proportion  of  schools  earned  the 
grant  by  teaching  of  permanent  value,  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  valid  reason  why  all  should  not  be  required  to  do  so ; 
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but,  to  avoid  hardship  to  teachers  unable  to  teach  6  reading/ 
there  might  be  only  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  grant,  instead  of 
a  stoppage,  for  three  or  four  years.  The  training  colleges 
were  sending  out  yearly  2,000  teachers,  certified  by  Mr.  HulTah 
as  able  to  teach  music 

The  requirement  proposed  would  involve  the  inspection  of 
the  schools ;  but  the  cost  of  a  staff  of  musical  inspectors  was 
objected  to  by  the  Government,  and  teachers  did  not  want  any 
more  inspectors,  for  they  complained  of  being  over-inspected 
already.  The  duty  might  be  thrown  on  the  present  inspectors 
and  their  assistants,  the  assistants  having  most  of  them  had 
musical  instruction  at  the  training  colleges.  The  time  required 
need  but  little  exceed  the  time  spent  in  hearing  the  school 
songs,  and  individual  examination  could  be  dispensed  with  for 
the  present,  as  a  graded  test  in  tune  and  time,  for  two  or  three 
classes,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  a  fair  amount  of 
pains  had  been  bestowed,  could  easily  be  devised. 

In  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  schools  in  which  reading  music  was 
taught,  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  was  used,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  not  the  system  taught  at  most  of  the  colleges.  Many 
teachers  found  it  less  laborious  to  teach  the  music  of  songs  by 
this  system  than  by  the  ear.  Every  great  or  popular  choral 
work  was  now  printed  in  sol-fa  notation. 

Speaking  generally,  the  teachers  were  ready,  the  time-tables, 
the  scholars,  the  system,  a  sufficient  inspectorate,  and  the 
120,000/. ;  it  required  but  the  substitution  of €  teaching  music 
by  note '  for  '  teaching  six  songs,'  in  the  '  code,9  and  the  desired 
reform  was  accomplished.  The  London,  Birmingham,  and 
other  School  Boards  had  decreed  that  all  children  in  their 
schools  should  be  taught  to  '  read  music'  Qualified  assistants 
could  be  found,  if  not  head  teachers.    It  was,  therefore,  in  the 

S>wer  of  managers  to  take  the  initiative  without  waiting  for  the 
overnment  There  was  no  reason  why,  in  a  few  years,  every 
child  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  should  not  be  able  to  sing  from 
Bote.  Let  all  interested  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  bring 
about  the  wished-for  consummation. 

Mr.  William  Walker,  Stockport,  contributed  a  Paper 
on  *  Art  in  Elementary  Schools.'  The  author  pleaded :  1st, 
for  more  suitable  examples;  2nd,  for  much  better  teaching. 
The  real  business  of  education  is  not  to  '  cram,'  but  to  form 
observant  and  reflective  minds,  capable  of  operating  wisely  on 
whatever  comes  before  them ;  and  this  is  what  drawing,  rightly 
taught,  does. 

In  other  subjects,  such  as  arithmetic,  German,  &c,  we 
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select  the  best  examples,  and  use  the  highest  teaching  skill  in 
their  application.  Why  is  not  drawing  taught  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  as  much  skill  as  any  kindred  subject  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  really  right 
set  of  examples  adapted  to  the  practical  work  of  training,  and 
that  the  necessity  01  skill  in  teaching  this  subject  is  ignored. 

By  a  right  set  of  examples  is  meant  such  as  will  teach 
children  to  observe  more,  and  enable  them  readily  to  put  down 
in  an  universal  language  (drawing)  any  ordinary  plain  objects 
they  may  see  around  them. 

In  framing  any  set  of  examples,  the  following  principles 
should  receive  consideration : — 

1st.  All  drawing  should  be  made  practical,  real,  and 
life-like. 

2nd.  All  examples  should  have  a  logical  and  natural 
sequence  and  relation. 

3rd.  Each  example  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  a 
training  lesson,  and  have  a  clear  and  definite  purpose. 

4th.  Every  example  or  lesson  in  the  schoolroom  should 
have  reference  to  something  at  home  or  outside  the  class- 
room. 

5  th.  Every  lesson  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  such 
as  the  memory  can  act  upon. 

The  drawing  of  round  forms,  such  as  fruit  or  flowers,  is  of 
little  educational  value ;  whereas,  if  a  child  can  draw  rightly 
and  readily  a  brick  or  a  cube,  he  is  in  a  safe  way  to  the 
drawing  of  anything,  for  in  the  cube  or  brick  we  have  the  founda- 
tion for  boxes,  chairs,  tables.  By  judicious  examples,  and  the 
encouragement  of  home-drawing,  the  forty  authorised  hours 
may  be  greatly  increased. 

The  system  here  advocated  would  have  an  important 
influence  on  national  taste.  Art  museums  may  do  something, 
but  right  fundamental  principles,  both  of  design  and  ornament, 
may  be  so  simply  taught  on  this  system  to  the  young,  as  to 
germinate  into  correct  taste  in  after-life. 

The  Paper  then  proceeds  to  plead  for  the  very  highest 
training  skill  in  the  teacher,  and  the  best  system  of  teaching. 

The  system  of  teaching  recommended  may  be  described  as 
combining  the  Socratic and  Pestalozzian  methods;  and  is  ftirther 
enforced  by  suspending  on  the  school-room  walls  diagrams  that 
have  been  the  subjects  of  the  lesson,  wrong  and  right,  in 
juxtaposition.  The  black-board  (so  seldom  seen  in  the  free- 
hand drawing  class)  is  a  sine  gud  non  as  really  as  a  map  in  a 
geography  class.  Right  examples  with  a  really  skiMW  teacher 
make  indelible  lessons  on  the  minds  of  children. 
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Mr.  Johj*  P.  CoLD8TBtEAMy  W.S*,  Edinburgh,  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind  of  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  Council 
of  the  Royal  Norma!  College  and  Academy  ofi  Music  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  contributed  a  valuable  Paper, 
pleading  for  the  higher  education  of  the  btindy  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  earn  independent  incomes  inr  the  empleytments  in- which* 
they  were  able  to  achieve  suoecss J  It  was  computed,  he  saidv 
that  there  were  upwards  of  30,000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom*  and  the  majority,  if  not  objects  of  charity,  were  art 
able  to  support  themselves.  If  they  were  capable  of  earning  a 
livelihood  in  any  way,  it  was  our  manifest  duty  to  provide  the 
machinery  by  which  they  could  be  educated  and  trained  to  do  so, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  occupations  for  which  they  were  quali- 
fied should  be  filled  by  them.  Charity  and  self-interest  dictated 
this.  The  blind  excelled  as  teachers  of  music,  pianists,  orga- 
nists, and  tuners  of  pianos.  This  was  established  in  Paris  and 
Boston  many  years  ago.  Working  at  first  with  manufacturers, 
they  next  obtained  positions  as  organists,  became  teachers, 
and  gradually  attained  to  comfortable  independence.  About. 
30  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  now  obtain  diplomas  as  tuners,  and 
are  able  to  earn  about  100/.  a  year.  Parisian  experience  is 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  blind  to  earn  a  proper  living  by 
basket-making  and  brush-making,  and  that  their  earnings  in 
these  occupations  must  be  supplemented  by  charity  and  relief. 
In  Boston  the  greater  success  of  the  blind  is  in  the  teaching  of 
music.  There  are  many  isolated  cases  in  which  they  do  so  in 
this  country.  They  are  also  employed  as  tuners  by  makers 
and  by  private  families.  A.Leeds  maker  speaks  highly  of  a 
blind  tuner ;  and  there  is  another  successful  one  at  Edinburgh. 
There  are  blind  teachers  doing  well  in  Bideford  and  in 
Dumfriesshire.  Two  blind  young  ladies  have  lately  been 
appointed  teachers  by  the  London  School  Board  at  self- 
supporting  salaries.  If  we  provide  schools,  colleges,  bursaries, 
fellowships,  for  the  seeing,  should  we  not  likewise  care  for  the 
blind  in  a  similar  manner  ?  As  their  teachers  must  be  secured 
men  and  women  of  high  mental  culture  and  noble  moral  tone, 
the  education  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind  as  regards  the 
provision  of  books,  models,  maps,  and  musical  instruments. 
Concerts,  performances,  and  lectures  must  be  attended  to ;  nor 
should  gymnastics  and  out-door  sports  be  neglected.  There 
were  efficient  institutions  at  Boston,  Paris,  and  Upper  Nor- 
wood, and  the  last-named  yearly  sent  out  persons  qualified  to 

1  This  Paper  is  published  at  length  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London  ;  and 
by  Andrew  Elliot,  Edinburgh. 
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maintain  themselves.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Byrne,  a  Government 
inspector,  had  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  be  found  prac- 
ticable to  place  the  Norwood  College  under  Government  in- 
spection, and  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  an  annual  grant.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  public  to  employ  the  skilled  blind  in  the 
callings  they  professed.  They  were  certified  as  good  pianists, 
organists,  teachers,  and  tuners,  and  there  must  be  ample 
employment  for  them  if  only  the  public  would  think  of  them 
in  connection  with  the  musical  education  of  their  families,  and 
the  provision  of  musical  entertainment  for  social  and  other 
gatherings. 
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HEALTH. 


EVILS  TO  HEALTH  FROM  GROWTH  OF  SUBURBAN 
DISTRICTS* 

What  are  the  Evils  resulting  to  Health  from  the  Growth,  outside 
the  Boundaries  of  Municipalities,  of  Suburban  Districts, 
without  due  Regulation  and  Control  f  By  Alfred  Havi- 
land,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Northamp- 
ton Combined  Districts. 

AN  ADDRESS  on  this  question  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Haviland,  who  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saving  that  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  gentleman  who  had  undertaken 
to  read  a  Paper,  he  had  been  somewhat  suddenly  called  upon 
to  introduce  the  subject  selected  for  their  first  discussion. 
He  believed,  he  said,  that  altogether  he  had  about  as  many 
villages  and  towns  under  his  charge  as  there  were  davs  in  the 
year,  and  a  thousand  square  miles  to  go  over.  Some  five  years 
ago  this  subject  came  forcibly  before  him,  and  he  read  a  paper 
before  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  zymotic  disease  from  epidemic  centres.  In  that 
paper  he  proved  that  there  were  in  large  areas  certain  epi- 
demic centres.  From  these  centres  there  were  certain  circles 
around  showing  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  the  centre 
was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance,  speaking  generally. 
First  of  all  he  took  Northampton  as  an  epidemic  centre,  and 
then  took  all  the  suburban  districts  and  circles  around,  and  it 
was  very  remarkable  as  showing  how  the  zymotic  diseases 
lessened  in  fatality  as  the  distance  increased  in  that  centre. 
He  showed  that  in  Northamptonshire  there  were  comparatively 
large  market-towns  with  such  bad  sanitary  regulations  that 
zymotic  diseases  were  hardly  ever  absent.  He  found  that 
in  a  smaller  degree  the  same  thing  obtained  in  the  town  of 
Northampton.    These  facts  were  constantly  coming  under  his 
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notice,  and  he  had  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  there 
being  but  one  law.  We  should  have  no  distinction  between 
urban  and  suburban  authorities.  The  spread  of  epidemics 
from  municipal  centres  into  rural  or  suburban  districts  was 
always  certain  under  these  circumstances.  What  was  the 
state  of  things  outside  the  municipal  boundaries  of  the  urban 
district  ?  They  had  a  different  condition  of  things  altogether 
as  regarded  sanitary  law.  The  conditions  were  relaxed  im- 
mediately outside  the  jtown,  and  when  epidemics  were  spread 
into  rural  districts,  there  were  not  those  sanitary  regulations 
existing  to  meet  the  difficulty  that  they  were  placed  in,  owing 
to  their  proximity  to  the  epidemic  centre.  Constituted  as 
authorities  were  at  present,  the  law  was  too  permissive,  and 
the  evils  would  not  be  corrected  until  it  was  made  compulsory 
that  the  powers  enjoyed  by  urban  authorities  should  also  be 
enjoyed  by  rural  authorities.  Even  in  the  single  case  of 
scavenging,  which  was  so  necessary  towns,  there  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  it  earned  out  in  rural  districts  on 
account  of  people  Wng  afraid  of  the  expense.  When  these 
districts  were  invaded  by  disease  of  an  epidemic  character  the 
people  had  no  means  of  meeting  it.  This  Association  should 
ta*ke  up  this  'ntattter,  and  uteoqgly  impress  upon  ike  Ooveijn- 
ment  the  necessity -of  making  it  compulsory  that  urban  poTOP 
should  be  cacnied  Sato  rural  'districts.  Rural  authorities  ahonld 
(hare  the  fuse  powers  as  were  enjoyed  toy  urban  authorities, 
in  enter  that  they  might  secure  proper  drainage  and  >a 
thenaugh  supervision  of  houses.  They  wanted  move  inspeetons; 
•they  wonted  more  intelligent  men  who  iwoald  do  their  duty 
mil  without  any  reference  to  selfrintewest.  It  was  impossible 
far  ope  own  to  superintend  a  large  and  growing  oemmunity  jrf 
MflQO  inhabitants. 


Dr.  H^spwkke  {Coroner  for  Middlesex  Central  District')  believed 
that  the  (report  of  (the  Sanitary  Commiwioo,  on  which  the  ItoesMent  'kad 
sat,  mas  die  basis  of  Abe  rwural  sanitary  regulations,  and  when  he  onjt 
saw  the  report,  he  thought  the  rural  ,  populations  would  be  placed  under 
&.$^vantage,  for  it  was  a  mistake  to  divide  the  country  into  two 
different  kinds  of  authorities  when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  framing 
a  oode  of  sanitary  laws  on  a  far  broader  and  more  efficient  principle. 
!From  personal  experience  he  held  it  to  "be  a  mistake  to  think  ^that 
living  in  the  country  was  necessarily  more  advantageous  in  a -sanitary 
point  of  view  than  living  in  towns.  When  the  'working  men  moved 
-from  the  towns  into,  the  country,  they  went  ftoni  the  fc^rtngwpan  into 
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the  fire,  because  the  sanitary  conditions  of  country  places  were  far 
worse  than  those  of  towns.  Under  the  inspection  of  sanitary  inspectors 
and  medical  officers  of  health  towns  had  marvellously  improved  in 
health,  and  existence  in  them  was  comparatively  safe  compared  with 
many  country  places  where  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  sanitary 
regulations  carried  out.  He  endorsed  Mr.  Ha vi land's  views  in  regard 
to  local  boards.  Frequently  men  were  elected  on  local  boards  to  show 
how  little  they  could  do  to  carry  out  the  main  principles  of  sanitation ; 
and  of  course  there  was  no  chance  of  carrying  out  the  law  if  the  object 
of  the  board  was  to  frustrate,  rather  than  promote,  sanitary  regulations. 
The  first  thing  was  to  confess  that  the  present  law  was  a  mistake,  and 
the  next  to  find  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  said  this  subject,  which  had  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  sanitarians,  was  one  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  be  dealt  with.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  of  populated  areas 
springing  up  around  nearly  all  our  towns,  and  frequently  it  might  be 
observed  that  in  one  part  of  a  road  building  regulations  were  strictly 
enforced  by  the  urban  authorities,  while  in  a  contiguous  part  of  the 
same  road,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  that  particular  urban  authority, 
cottages  and  nouses  were  erected  without  any  building  regulations 
whatever.  There  was  no  reason  why  a  house  in  the  country  should  not 
be  made  as  habitable,  sanitarily,  as  a  house  in  a  town  ;  but  it  was 
notorious  that  rural  sanitary  authorities  had  no  control  over  building 
operations,  builders  being  allowed  to  use  what  materials  they  pleased,  and 
to  build  any  plan  they  chose,  without  any  restrictions  as  to  ventilation, 
water-supply,  or  drainage,  or  appliances  for  dealing  with  the  waste 
products  of  animal  life.  Consequently  in  nearly  all  rural  districts  in 
this  neglected  state,  though  the  death-rate  was  not  high,  there  were 
great  fluctuations  in  the  deaths  due  to  zymotic  diseases.  For  instance, 
the  zymotic  death-rate  outside  the  town  of  Croydon  varied  in  different 
years  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  20.  No  doubt  towns  themselves  influenced 
to  a  great  extent  the  health  of  the  areas  immediately  contiguous ;  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  difference  in  the  law  in 
urban  and  rural  districts  in  reference  to  building  and  sanitary  regula- 
tions. Everyone  knew  from  experience  the  great  objection  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  to  give  urban  powers  to  rural  sanitary  autho- 
rities. Many  such  applications  had  met  with  a  direct  refusal ;  one  had 
been  granted  only  in  regard  to  some  few  matters,  the  question  of 
building  regulations  being  entirely  ignored.  He  hoped  the  Section 
would  be  able  to  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  regulations  for  building  and  for  general  sanitary  control  ought 
to  be  assimilated  both  for  rural  and  urban  districts.  The  compulsory 
powers  of  the  Act  in  relation  to  drainage  and  water-supply  were  as 
necessary  in  the  country  as  in  our  towns. 

Dr.  Seaton  (Nottingham)  had  had  some  experience  of  the  dis- 
advantages Mr.  Haviland  had  described.  The  Nottingham  district,  of 
which  he  was  medical  officer,  was  a  few  years  ago  surrounded  by 
several  local  boards,  which  had  since  been  incorporated  in  the  borough. 
The  local  boards  were,  of  course,  under  sanitary  regulations  different 
from  those  of  the  town.    The  disadvantages  of  that  were  constantly 
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apparent  in  the  borough.  During  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1870-71 
there  was  a  considerable  importation  of  cases  into  Nottingham  from 
the  adjacent  districts ;  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  subsequent 
visitation  of  scarlet  fever.  The  adjacent  districts  were  totally  unpro- 
vided with  any  proper  means  of  hospital  accommodation  for  the  isola- 
tion of  infectious  cases,  or  any  proper  means  of  disinfection.  All  those 
means  were  provided  by  the  borough,  and  the  outlying  districts 
remained  unprovided ;  consequently  the  epidemic  disease  spread  more 
rapidly  in  the  adjacent  districts  than  in  the  borough ;  and  not  only  so, 
but,  owing  to  the  constant  and  close  intercommunication  between  these 
districts  and  that  around  which  they  centred,  fresh  infectious  cases 
were  repeatedly  being  introduced  into  the  borough  (as  it  was  then 
constituted).  He  was  strongly  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  as  regards 
the  means  of  preventing  and  controlling  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases  '  community  of  interest  *  required  the  adoption  of  uniform 
systematic  measures  for  the  purposes  of  isolation,  disinfection,  &c., 
and  these  he  thought  could  not  be  satisfactorily  obtained  unless  urban 
sanitary  districts  were  made  to  include  adjacent  and  contiguous 
suburbs.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Haviland  he  agreed 
with  them  in  the  main.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  rural  local  boards 
had  the  same  powers  as  the  urban  authority ;  but  it  was  one  thing  to 
have  powers  and  another  to  get  them  put  in  force.  He  doubted 
whether,  if  such  powers  were  conferred  on  small  local  boards  in  rural 
districts,  they  would  be  inclined  to  exercise  them.  In  Nottingham  he 
had  seen  some  of  the  best  sanitary  work  done  simply  under  the  powers 
of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Their  bye-laws  being  very  deficient  and 
imperfect,  they  seldom  had  recourse  to  them.  It  was  chiefly  a  question 
of  inspection.  Building  bye-laws  might  be  excellent,  yet  without  proper 
inspection  buildings  might  be  atrociously  badly  erected.  Therefore 
inspection  became  a  very  important  matter. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Corser  (Ludlow),  as  chairman  of  a  rural  sanitary 
authority,  pointed  out  that  what  had  been  said  applied  to  suburban  and 
not  purely  country  districts.  In  the  country  a  big  village  would  have 
at  the  utmost  1,400  or  1,500  inhabitants;  but  in  Lancashire  there 
were  villages  so  called  having  many  thousands  of  inhabitants.  Having 
lived  a  long  time  in  Northampton  he  thoroughly  endorsed  all  that  Mr. 
Haviland  had  said ;  but  he  thought  the  powers  of  the  rural  authority 
were  adequate  to  secure  proper  human  habitations,  if  only  the  powers 
were  properly  exercised.  In  his  own  district — a  purely  rural  one  of 
80,000  acres — they  had  been  very  successful  in  getting  a  good  water- 
supply  for  one  large  village,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  carrying 
out  in  the  same  village  an  efficient  system  of  drainage.  They  were 
also  about  to  carry  out  some  sanitary  arrangements  in  conjunction 
with  a  suburban  district ;  and  therefore  he  deprecated  any  measures 
being  urged  which  would  take  powers  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
guardians  and  country  magistrates,  among  whom  were  many  men  of 
high  intelligence,  and  transfer  them  to  the  authorities  of  small  towns 
or  boroughs.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  officer  of  health  who  went 
through  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  part  of  Herefordshire,  had  had  a 
great  deal  more  success  in  carrying  out  the  objects  he  had  in  view 
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through  the  agency  of  the  rural  authorities  than  he  had  had  with  the 
authorities  in  boroughs. 

Mr.  Edmund  H.  Fuller  (Chairman  of  the  Withington  Local  Board) 
was  in  a  position  to  corroborate  a  good  deal  of  what  had  been  said, 
through  having  been  chairman  of  a  rural  sanitary  authority  in  a  suburb 
of  Manchester,  containing  an  area  50  per  cent,  larger  than  Manchester 
itself,  which  had  recently  been  converted  from  a  rural  into  an  urban 
district.  From  experience,  therefore,  he  could  say  that  the  addition  of 
urban  powers  to  rural  districts  semi-urban  in  character,  and  similarly 
situated,  was  of  great  advantage ;  but  whether  the  same  results  would 
follow  in  other  kinds  of  rural  districts  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  judge. 
He  maintained,  however,  that  the  undue  multiplication  of  local  boards 
within  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  was  decidedly  mischievous. 
Within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  of  Manchester  there  were,  he  believed, 
about  20  separate  local  authorities.  It  was  not  at  all  likely  that  all 
these  would  act  on  uniform  principles.  Their  bye-laws  would  be 
different,  and  their  mode  of  enforcing  them,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  enforce  them,  would  vary.  It  was  very  desirable 
that,  in  an  area  composed  of  suburban  districts  around  large  towns, 
where  virtually  there  was  only  one  community,  such  as  the  suburban 
districts  of  Manchester,  there  should  be  uniformity  of  administration 
in  sanitary  matters  over  the  whole  area.  The  evils  on  which  Mr. 
Haviland  had  touched,  in  connection  with  the  composition  of  local 
boards  whose  members  might  be  influenced  by  private  interests,  or  by 
'jerry '  builders  and  owners  of  small  property,  were  not  to  be  remedied 
by  an  increase  of  the  powers  of  numerous  small  authorities,  but  by  an 
extension  of  the  municipal  areas  so  as  to  absorb  them.  The  best  tiling 
that  could  happen  for  the  suburban  districts  of  Manchester,  for  four  or 
five  miles  round,  would  be  their  absorption  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Manchester  Corporation,  and  such  absorption  would  include  the 
district  over  whose  board  he  presided. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fox  (Mid-Cheshire  District)  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Haviland 
for  having  introduced  the  subject.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
zone  immediately  outside  urban  areas  was  the  bete  noir  of  medical 
officers,  surveyors,  and  sanitary  boards.  But  it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
the  evil  would  be  remedied  by  including  in  the  urban  area  the  obnoxious 
zone  of  to-day.  For  clearly  the  zone,  setting  defiance  to  urban  regu- 
lations, would  only  by  such  a  course  be  pushed  a  little  further  outwards. 
Did  Mr.  Haviland  wish  that  all  rural  authorities  should  be  endowed 
with  urban  powers  ?  For  remedying  the  evil,  that  appeared  to  be  the 
point  for  discussion  rather  than  the  special  question  in  the  Agenda. 
The  matter  was  a  complex  one,  because  the  only  way  in  which  semi- 
urban  districts,  growing  up  around  urban  ones,  could  get  urban  powers 
was  by  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  law,  or  by  their  being  put 
under  local  boards.  Local  boards  had  been  rather  roughly  handled  by 
previous  speakers,  and  thus  the  remedy  suggested  might  be  rather  worse 
than  the  disease.  It  was  the  intelligent  public  who  were  at  fault  in  the 
matter.  An  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  calibre  of  members  of 
local  boards,  so  that  the  public  and  medical  officers  became  afraid  of 
them.    When  those  boards  were  first  formed,  the  intelligent  gentry 
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gave  their  time  and  attention  to  the  work ;  but  now  the  most  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community  had  withdrawn  from  the  work  of  loca) 
(government,  and  hence  the  jobs  frequently  heard  of  were  perpetrated. 
But,  practically,  the  chief  point  to  officials  was  to  have  a  manageable 
authority ;  and,  as  at  present  constituted,  local  boards  were  often  by 
sapotr  favrt  more  manageable  than  the  older  local  authorities.  He 
sympathised  rather  with  the  objection  against  the  transfer  of  rural 
authorities  to  the  control  of  urban  ones,  on  the  ground  that  the  magis- 
trates, whom,  as  judges  in  petty  sessions,  it  was  desirable  to  educate, 
were  willing  to  act  on  the  rural  boards,  but  who,  if  not  there,  would  cease 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  local  sanitary  matters.  But  no  class  has  a 
monopoly  of  liberal  views ;  and,  so  far  as  work  was  concerned,  as  good 
work  might  be  done  under  a  local  board  as  now  constituted  as  under 
magistrates  who  served  on  rural  sanitary  authorities.  In  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  Local  Government  Board7,  his  experience  differed  from 
that  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham.  He  had  never  found  any  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  give  urban  powers  up 
to  a  certain  point,  but  not  in  regard  to  highways.  In  Cumberland, 
where  he  used  to  be  medical  officer  for  a  large  district,  they  obtained 
urban  powers  without  any  difficulty  so  early  as  the  year  1873 ;  and  in 
his  present  district  in  Cheshire  they  had  generally  urban  powers, 
especially  in  regard  to  buildings.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  administered  the  law.  They  did  not  make  it. 
For  this  Parliament  was  collectively  responsible ;  but,  speaking  from 
his  own  experience,  he  had  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  adequate 
powers  under  the  present  Act  with  regard  to  health. 

Professor  Gairdneb  (late  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow)  said, 
though  his  experience  was  not  recent,  having  held  no  administrative  posi- 
tion for  nine  years,  yet  he  had  had  abundant  opportunities  of  observing 
the  evils  to  which  Mr.  Haviland  had  alluded.  The  remedy  was  not  so 
clear  as  the  evils  themselves.  He  had  some  doubt  whether  the  mere 
extension  of  urban  powers  to  rural  authorities  would  meet  the  diffi- 
culty ;  because  there  was  frequently  more  or  less  of  antagonistic  feel- 
ing on  sanitary  matters  between  districts  which,  owing  to  their  natural 
position,  the  one  to  the  other,  ought  to  exercise  administrative  co-opera- 
tion. The  natural  function  of  great  urban  centres  was  to  educate  the 
rural  centres  around  them ;  but  the  difficulties  of  co-operation  were 
very  great.  For  instance,  in  Glasgow  in  1866  on  the.  threatened  visi- 
tation of  cholera,  he  organised  as  perfectly  as  possible  every  kind  of 
precautionary  measure,  and  when  the  cases  occurred  they  were  able  to 
meet  them  individually  in  the  fullest  possible  manner ;  but  die  very 
first  case  that  occurred  just  outside  the  municipality  of  Glasgow  showed 
how  all  their  precautions  might  have  broken  down.  A  man  who  came 
from  Liverpool  and  settled  in  one  of  the  suburbs  was  seized  with 
•cholera  whilst  traversing  the  streets.  He  was  traced  through  three  or 
four  suburbs  and  through  the  town  itself  and  visited  several  water- 
closets.  Over  this  case  he  (Professor  Gairdner)  had  no  power  whatever 
except  by  correspondence  and  arrangements  with  die  authorities  beyond 
the  municipality,  and  hence  all  the  precautions  in  Glasgow  might  have 
been  defeated  had  this  case  not  been  detected  and  dealt  with.  Although 
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Glasgow  had  an  evil  reputation  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  yet  some 
of  its  greatest  risks  were  due  to  its  own  suburbs,  particularly  in  regawd 
to  small-pox.  In  1863  he  organised  a  complete  machinery  for  follow- 
ing up  every  case  of  small-pox  by  vaccination ;  but  again  and  again 
they  were  obliged  to  take  into  the  hospital  at  Glasgow  cases  of  small- 
pox from  the  suburbs— cases  which  would  have  been  prevented  had 
the  persons  lived  in  Glasgow,  where  they  would  have  been  vaccinated ; 
•but  the  suburban  authorities  would  not  take  the  same  precautions  in 
regard  to  vaccination.  In  that  way  small-pox  had  been  scattered 
largely  in  Glasgow;  and,  therefore,  the  mere  extension  of  urban 
powers  would  not  do ;  because  what  was  wanted  was  rather  a  scheme 
of  inclusion  which  would  enable  or  compel  all  authorities  that  ought 
(naturally  to  co-operate,  to  do  so,  in  order  to  meet  and  prevent  epidemic 
diseases.  Not  two  years  ago  there  was  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow  where  the  University  was  situated,  and 
but  for  the  careful  investigation  of  the  medical  officer  for  Glasgow  the 
origin  might  never  have  been  traced.  It  was  found  to  have  arisen 
.through  the  milk  given  out  at  a  farm  twenty  miles  off,  and  retailed  in 
the  Glasgow  suburbs.  This  was  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  by 
thorough  inspection  to  put  a  stop  to  epidemics ;  and  it  showed  that 
the  whole  area  of  large  towns  and  suburbs  ought  to  be  under  one  adV 
ministaation,  or  at  all  events  acting  in  co-operation. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  thought  this  discussion  one 
of  the  most  interesting  that  could  be  raised  by  the  Association,  as  it 
brought  up  the  question  of  sanitary  control  over  a  whole  community.  He 
agreed  with  Professor  Gairdner  that  the  control  of  the  health  of  people 
living  beyond  the  boundaries  of  municipalities  could  only  be  obtained  by 
inclusion,  but  the  difficulty  that  arose  was  how  to  limit  that  inclusion. 
It  would  come  to  this,  that  all  matters  relating  to  health  must  be  looked 
at  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  i.e.  that  the  town  ought  not  to  bp 
separated  from  the  country  around  it.  Then  would  come  the  question 
-of  county  jurisdiction  and  the  county  area ;  but  wherever  they  placed 
the  boundary  there  would  be  some  difficulty,  because  people  continually 
'Went  further  from  the  towns.  People  moved  out  of  a  town  like  Man- 
cheater  in  order  to  get  purer  air ;  but  they  fell  into  other  difficulties 
because  they  found  no  control  over  the  building  of  their  houses.  It 
wasinot,  however,  at  all  clear  that  in  order  to  secure  health  there  was 
any '.need  to  remove  out  of  the  towns.  In  St.  Ann's,  Soho,  London, 
where  there  was  a  population  of  331  to  the  acre,  the  death-rate  was 
24  per  1,000 ;  while  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  with  a  population  of  only  one 
to  the  acre,  the  death-rate  was  18 ;  .but  he  found  that  in  certain  model 
ilodging-houses  in  the  centre  of  London,  in  which  the  population  was 
m  much  as  1,140  to  the  acre,  the  death-rate  was  only  from  16  to  18 
,par  1,000.  The  fact  was,  that .  if  in  building  towns  care  was  taken  tp 
secure  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  around  each  house,  and  if  no  refuse 
txnatter  was  allowed  to  be  left  in  the  vicinity  of  the  houses,  a  high 
.Standard  of  health  might  be  obtained,  better  than  was  often  enjoyed  in 
the  country.  He  did  not  say  it  was  not  better  to  live  in  the  country, 
if  they  could  have  all  the  attributes  of  health  which  the  country 
afforded ;  hut  a  carefully  built  and  scavenged  town  was  safer  than 
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many  country  residences.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  the  whole 
difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  education  in  the  people.  In  the  towns 
where  they  had  educated  and  duly  qualified  persons  to  assist  the  local 
boards,  the  population  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  medical  officers  of 
health,  surveyors,  and  educated  inspectors  of  nuisances.  In  the  country 
often  less  educated  persons  were  deputed  to  look  after  health. 

Dr.  R.  Stevenson  Macadam  (Edinburgh)  wished  to  address  the 
meeting  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Board  of  Portobello,  a 
town  of  6,000  inhabitants,  where  they  had  exercised  for  several  years 
the  greatest  possible  strictness  in  regard  to  all  sanitary  matters.  They 
had  now  built  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  burgh,  and  had  no  control 
over  the  buildings  immediately  beyond  the  burgh,  some  of  which  were 
not  constructed  on  sanitary  principles.  The  only  possible  manner  in 
which  the  municipal  authority  could  at  present  reach  them  was  when 
the  owners  attempted  to  run  the  sewage  into  the  town  drain.  The 
houses  were  erected  without  plans  being  submitted  to  any  public  body, 
and  were  drained  into  field  drains,  which  soon  choked  up  and  led  to  an 
insanitary  condition  of  the  district  When  the  field  drains  ran  into 
watercourses  which  ultimately  passed  through  the  town,  then  the  town 
authority  had  tried  to  exercise  some  control,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
had  succeeded ;  and  therefore  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Professor 
Gairdner,  that  there  should  be  some  system  of  inclusion  so  that  towns 
might  have  the  power  of  compelling  sanitary  arrangements  to  be  carried 
out  in  houses  in  immediate  contiguity  to  burghs. 

Professor  Gairdner  remarked  that  in  all  her  efforts  for  '  inclusion,' 
Glasgow  had  been  signally  defeated  in  the  Committees  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Meacham  (Medical  Officer  for  St.  George's  District  of  the  Man- 
chester Poor-Law  Union),  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Captain 
Gal  ton,  agreed  that  education  was  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  argument 
It  was  needful  to  teach  all  classes,  and  the  subject  of  sanitation  ought 
also  to  be  taught  in  schools.  The  district  of  which  he  had  charge 
numbered  64,000  inhabitants.  He  was  convinced  that  so  far  as  Man- 
chester was  concerned,  she  had  made  rapid  strides  in  sanitation  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  About  ten  years  ago  he  had  several  fever  cases 
in  a  particular  street.  Another  medical  man  had  other  cases  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street  They  found  the  slopstone  pipes  ran  down  into 
the  drain  without  any  syphon.  This  arrangement  was  altered,  and  no 
more  fever  had  appeared  in  that  street.  The  sanitary  arrangements  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  were  such  as  were  now  generally  in  use, 
viz.  the  slopstone  pipe  dropping  on  a  centre  dish  outside  in  the  yard — 
and  there  was  no  fever  on  that  side.  This  showed  the  question  required 
looking  into.  In  the  suburban  districts  it  was  not  so  well  looked  after 
as  it  might  be.  In  the  local  districts  of  Harpurhey  and  Mostyn,  ad- 
joining the  township  of  Manchester,  the  streets  were  ill-paved,  the 
drainage  imperfect,  and  very  little  inspection  of  buildings,  which  con- 
sequently were  not  properly  cellared  or  drained.  The  result  would  be 
a  large  crop  of  fever.  The  whole  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  district 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  corporations  or  townships. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  people  of  Glasgow  had  made  some  strides  in 
sanitary  matters,  and  he  hoped  Manchester  would  continue  to  do  the  t 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Department)  said,  with 
regard  to  suburban  places,  which  he  knew  most  about,  they  must  go 
back  to  the  old  formula  of  the  Association,  that  until  the  people  them- 
selves were  more  educated  Acts  of  Parliament  and  restrictive  enactments 
would  do  very  little  good.  They  had  to  deal  largely  with  interested 
motives,  which  governed  most  actions.  Where  a  man  had  an  estate  near 
the  Metropolis,  or  a  large  borough,  and  it  became  valuable  building 
land,  he  necessarily  calculated  how  much  he  could  make  in  the  shape 
of  ground  rents,  and  directed  his  surveyor  to  lay  it  out  affording 
as  much  frontage  as  possible.  Unfortunately  there  was  nothing  in 
the  law  to  prevent  building  land  being  so  disposed  or  dealt  with. 
Then  came  the  question  of  road-making,  and  the  roadways  be- 
came the  sink  of  all  the  putrescible  matters  that  could  be  shot  into 
them ;  and  when  the  district  was  incorporated  with  the  municipality 
the  road  was  handed  to  the  authorities  of  the  town,  who  supervised 
it  from  that  time ;  instead  of,  as  ought  to  have  been  the  case,  having 
the  control  of  it  in  the  first  instance.  He  could  say  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  there  was  generally  much  culpable  negligence  in  the  way 
in  which  roads  and  drains  were  primarily  made.  They  ought  to  be 
supervised  and  laid  in  under  the  control  of  competent  and  responsible 
authority,  so  that  disease  should  not  be  laid  down  in  a  district  to  ripen 
hereafter.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  all  knew  the  difficulty  of  getting  bye- 
laws  to  meet  these  evils.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had, 
under  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  put  forward  further  building  bye- 
laws,  but  they  only  touched  one  point,  viz.  that  the  soil  upon  which  a 
house  was  to  be  built  should  be  rendered  impermeable  to  impurities, 
so  that  the  same  should  be  prevented  from  ascending  into  the  houses. 
No  one,  however,  could  imagine  the  hydra-headed  objections  raised 
purely  through  interested  motives,  which  prevented  municipal  authori- 
ties and  local  boards  doing  their  duty.  Though  the  Act  which  he  had 
referred  to  had  been  passed  twelve  months,  the  bye-laws  had  not  yet 
left  the  office  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  had  to  look  after  such  matters.  This  was  due  not  to  the 
supinenesH  of  the  Board  but  to  the  interested  opposition  which  met 
them  on  every  hand.  In  his  own  parish  of  Paddington  he  had  endea- 
voured to  have  the  law  carried  out.  The  73rd  section  of  the  Metro- 
politan Amendment  Act  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  drainage  and 
water  supply  should  be  put  in  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  of  the 
local  authority ;  and  further,  that  no  house  should  be  occupied  until 
he  had  approved  of  it.  But  the  Act  might  just  as  well  never  have 
been  enacted,  for  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  attended  to.  When  he 
had  brought  the  question  before  the  Vestry  of  Paddington  he  had  been 
met  with  the  objection  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  inspection  in  consequence  of  the  expense  which  would  be 
incurred,  and  so  they  came  back  again  to  the  interposition  of  interested 
motives,  effectually  frustrating  the  execution  of  the  most  valuable  and 
beneficent  clauses  of  sanitary  legislation. 

The  President  (Mr.  F.  S.  Powell)  said  he  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing the  reluctance  which  was  felt  in  England  on  the  part  of  the 
suburban  districts  to  be  incorporated  with  the  urban  districts  with  the 
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anxiety  that  existed  in  America  to  be  so  incorporated.  In  Boston, 
for  example,  he  happened  to  know  that  great  eagerness  had  been  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  the  neighbouring  districts  to  become  part  of  Boston, 
and  the  result  of  that  eagerness  had  been  that  the  property  in  the  extra* 
rural  districts  had,  he  was  told,  doubled  in  value.  As  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  urban  laws  and  rural  laws,  he  believed  the  difference 
between  the  two  codes  was  much  less  than  was  commonly  supposed, 
but  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  arriving  at  complete  identity 
between  the  two.  One  of  the  greatest  was  the  parliamentary  difficulty. 
Any  attempt  to  impose  the  whole  of  the  conditions  applying  to  urban 
districts  upon  rural  districts  would  raise  a  strong  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  amongst  the  representatives  of  agricultural 
counties,  and  no  bill  with  that  object  in  view  would  be  passed. 
Another  obstruction  was  our  system  of  private  legislation.  If  there 
was  one  thing  in  our  system  which  he  for  one  objected  to  more  than 
another,  and  which  he  took  every  opportunity  of  denouncing,  it  was 
the  miserable  system  of  giving  private  acts  to  towns.  He  held  that  we 
ought  to  have  in  England  one  common  set  of  laws  with  reference  to 
buildings.  He  had  made  that  proposal'  before  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, but  he  was  unable  to  have  it  adopted  by  that  most  intelligent 
body  of  men,  because  they  felt  there  would  be  such  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  must  be  rejected ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  that  section  of  the  Act  which 
referred  to  building  would  be  common  to  the  whole  of  the  country. 
Although  the  law  was  the  same  the  bye-laws  need  not  be  the  same. 
If  they  went  to  a  purely  agricultural  district  they  need  not  have  the 
same  rigid  by-laws  which  must  necessarily  prevail  in  towns.  On  the 
other  hand  there  were  bye-laws  which  ought  to  be  more  strict  in  rural 
districts  than  in  the  towns.  In  times  of  epidemics  the  hospital  in  the 
town  ought  to  be  accessible  to  people  who  lived  in  the  suburban 
districts,  and  power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  authorities  to  send  infected 
patients  to  the  great  central  hospital.  The  great  difficulty  they  had 
to  deal  with  in  reference  to  local  authorities  was  the  narrowness  of 
their  area,  and  consequently,  the  limited  salaries  which  those 
authorities  were  able  to  give  to  their  officers.  He  wished  to  have  put 
in  force  far  more  extensively  than  at  present  the  powers  given  by 
various  statutes,  and  to  have  officers  in  common.  There  was  no  reason 
why  different  districts  should  not  have  a  common  medical  officer  of 
health  or  a  common  surveyor.  By  this  means  they  would  secure  two 
advantages ;  they  would  secure  higher  ability  and  also  uniformity  of 
practice  over  a  considerable  area.  With  reference  to  ( jobbery '  m 
connection  with  local  authorities,  that  must  die  out  as  they  extended 
the  area.  A  man  might  be  a  very  large  man  indeed  in  a  small  Local 
Board  district,  but  he  would  be  a  very  small  man  in  a  large  district. 
Therefore,  this  'jobbery'  and  personal  aggrandisement  would  be 
extinguished  by  the  same  remedy — the  extension  of  the  area.  He 
regarded  such  extension  as  one  of  the  reforms  which  are  most  essential 
if  there  is  to  be  an  improvement  in  our  Sanitary  Administration. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Haviland  and  seconded 
by  Professor  Gairdner,  was  then  unanimously  passed : — That  this 
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Section  recommends  the  Council  to  memorialise  the  Government  that, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  evils  resulting  to  health  from  the  growth  of 
suburban  districts  outside  the  boundaries  of  municipalities,  powers  be 
obtained  to  bring  both  the  municipal  area  and  the  suburban  districts 
within  the  control  of  one  sanitary  authority. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  HOU8E8.1 

What  are  the  best  means  of  improving  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  existing  Houses  of  the  Middle  Classes,  and  the  best  means 
of  Building  so  as  to  combine  Sanitary  and  Commercial 
Value  ?  f£y  Joseph  Corbett,  Sanitary  Engineer  and 
Architect,  Manchester. 

THE  first  part  of  my  subject, €  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  existing  houses/  will  include 
the  remedy  of  acknowledged  defects,  such  as  leaky  or  ill- 
arranged  sewers,  and  palpable  structural  defects;  also  the 
addition  of  sanitary  comforts,  such  as  improved  warming  and 
ventilation. 

The  line  between  *  remedying  defects '  and  '  adding  com* 
forts '  may  fairly  be  defined  by  classing  as  '  comforts '  all- 
appliances  above  the  highest  standard  of  municipal  or  other 
health  regulations  for  dwellings. 

These  regulations  generally  pay  far  too  much  respect  to 
the  'vested  interests'  of  the  owners  of  existing  unhealthy 
middle-class  houses ;  far  less  supervision  being  given  to  them 
than  to  cottage  property. 

For  instance,  the  great  improvement  recently  made  in 
Manchester  and  Salford  by  the  compulsory  removal  of  thou- 
sands of  foul  middens,  and  their  substitution  by  comparatively 
harmless  tubs,  has  been  carried  out  only  in  the  crowded  cot- 
tage districts ;  certainly  it  was  most  urgently  required  there, 
but  it  is  also  required  among  middle-class  dwellings,  and  it  seems 
very  unreasonable — many  people  even  call  it  unjust — to  allow 
well-to-do  householders  more  licence  than  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours in  the  peculiar  privilege  of  possessing  pestilential  pre> 
mises. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  sanitary  regulations  were 
made  of  the  same  type  as  those  usually  enforced  in  reference 
to  the  construction  of  new  houses,  tor  the  improvement  of 
existing  dwellings. 

1  See  Transaction*,  1878.  p.  471. 
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*  For  want  of  clearly  defined  and  well  published  regulations 
it  is  now  extremely  difficult  for  a  tenant  to  compel  his  land- 
lord to  remedy  even  very  serious  sanitary  defects. 

No  doubt  medical  officers  of  health  are  generally  willing 
to  examine  any  premises  as  to  which  a  formal  complaint  is 
made,  and  if  they  find  serious  defects  they  will  report  them 
to  the  local  authorities,  who  can  compel  the  owners  to  remedy 
them.  But  these  officers  of  health  have  such  extensive  duties 
that  it  is  quite  impracticable  for  them  to  effectually  inspect 
the  thousands  of  houses  requiring  attention ;  and  as  the  work 
of  inspection  is  far  more  an  engineering  than  a  medical  work,, 
it  could  be  best  done  by  duly  qualified  sanitary  engineers, 
rather  than  by  medical  officers  of  health. 

In  many  cases  such  work  is  done  by  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  or  the  surveyor,  but  unless  they  are  authorised  to 
insist  on  a  definite  sanitary  standard,  they  cannot  attack  the 
whole  mass  of  houses  which  require  improvement,  and  there- 
fore only  those  houses  which  are  formally  complained  of  will 
receive  any  attention.  Thus  there  is  ample  scope  for  unofficial 
effort  in  this  department. 

The  €  adding  of  comforts '  must  necessarily  be  entirely 
optional:  it  might  generally  be  fairly  undertaken  by  the 
tenant,  just  as  extra  decorations  or  fittings  are ;  and  as  the 
public  became  better  aware  of  the  value  of  such  sanitary 
comforts,  landlords  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  provide 
them. 

Advice  by  competent  sanitary  engineers  is  as  requisite  for 
'  adding  comforts '  as  for  '  remedying  defects,'  especially  as  so 
many  useless  or  positively  injurious  appliances  are  urgently 
puffed  by  their  patentees  or  makers,  and  it  is  impossible  for  an 
ordinary  householder  to  judge  which  particular  appliances  best 
suit  his  needs. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  Edinburgh  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion fairly  meets  the  whole  case  by  providing  for  thorough 
inspection  of,  and  advice  as  to,  the  subscribers'  residences,  &c, 
by  competent  sanitary  inspectors,  working  under  the  advice  of 
an  experienced  sanitary  engineer. 

A  similar  system  is  adopted  by  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Sanitary  Association  Inspection  Department  (of  which 
I  am  one  of  the  sanitary  engineers),  our  practice  being  to  per- 
sonally thoroughly  examine  the  premises  in  question  as  to 
their  sewers  and  all  appliances  in  connection  therewith  ;  their 
water  supply,  heating  apparatus,  ventilation  and  general  ar- 
rangements. 

On  this  inspection  a  report  is  written,  stating  in  general 
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terms  the  principal  sanitary  features,  good  or  bad,  of  the  house ; 
noting  in  detail  all  important  defects,  advising  the  best  means 
of  remedying  them ;  also  recommending  such  sanitary  comforts, 
or  more  refined  improvements,  as  are  suitable  to  the  quality  of 
the  house  and  its  present  use. 

No  arrangements  or  appliances  are  recommended,  except 
such  as  have  been  discussed  and  approved  by  the  Supervising 
Medical  Committee. 

My  recent  experience  in  this  work,  added  to  previous 
exceptionally  good  opportunities  for  examining  middle-class 
houses,  enables  me  to  state  what  are  their  usual  sanitary  de- 
fects, and  in  what  way  they  can  generally  be  remedied. 

Their  branch  sewers  are  almost  invariably  without  any 
means  of  through  ventilation,  and  without  any  disconnecting 
trap  to  ward  off  the  poisonous  gases  or  infectious  germs  in  the 
public  sewers. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  syphon  traps  and  ventilating  pipes 
can  be  inserted  at  moderate  expense. 

Their  cellar-floor  grids  and  traps  are  generally  of  cast  iron, 
of  bad  design,  laid  loose  in  their  places  so  as  to  allow  free  in- 
let around  them  for  sewer  gases. 

When  apparently  good  tile  '  traps '  are  used  they  are  fre- 
quently no  trap  at  all ;  their  mid  feather  not  dipping  into  the 
water. 

I  have  seen  so-called  €  traps '  for  nine-inch  pipes  with 
nearly  three  inches  of  clear  height  between  the  water  surface 
and  the  supposed  dip  plate. 

A  common  fault  is  the  needless  multiplication  of  waste  grids. 
Frequently  each  cellar  has  one,  and  I  have  even  found  them  in 
ground  floor  kitchens  and  pantries,  where  the  cook  assured  me 
that  she  took  care  never  to  put  anything  down  them ;  they  were 
consequently  dry,  and  formed  free  inlets  for  sewer-gas. 

The  right  remedy  is  to  completely  clear  out  every  grid  and 
branch  sewer  that  can  be  dispensed  with ;  there  need  seldom  be 
more  than  one  waste  grid  to  an  entire  cellar  floor ;  and  wherever 
practicable,  this  grid  should  be  in  a  sunk  yard,  or  open  area 
external  to  the  house,  the  cellar  waste  water  being  led  to  it  by 
surface  channels. 

Turning  from  the  sewers  to  the  plumber's  work  connected 
with  them,  my  experience  is  that  the  most  costly  and  elaborate 
appliances  in  the  way  of  sink  traps  and  water  closets  are  usually 
the  most  unhealthy  and  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  I  meet 
with  india-rubber  valves  and  various  metal  traps  dilapidated 
and  fouled  to  a  most  dangerous  degree.  The  abominable  D 
traps,  so  common  in  the  south  of  England,  are  fortunately 
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seldom  used  here,  but  the  various  forms  of  bell  trap  for  sinks 
and  floor  grids  are  not  much  better. 

We  recommend  the  replacing  of  all  such  defective  metal 
traps  by  compact  S  traps  of  tile ;  always  carrying  the  waste 
water  from  sinks,  baths,  &c,  by  a  plain  open  pipe  through  the 
nearest  external  wall,  and  there  discharging  it  over  a  grid  or  a 
spout  head. 

We  replace  defective  closet  appliances  by  the  simple  '  Wash- 
out Closet '  which  is  of  white  earthenware,  without  any  valve, 
and  so  perfectly  self-cleansing  as  to  require  very  little  at- 
tention. 

There  has  recently  been  a  great  outcry  against  water-seal 
traps,  because  they  are  not  a  perfect  protection  against  sewer 
gas ;  but  they  are  far  nearer  perfection  in  practical  use  than 
the  various  metal  or  india-rubber  valves  now  so  much  advocated: 
and  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  detach  each  house  sewer  from  the 
m^in  sewer  by  a  syphon  trap,  and  to  thoroughly  ventilate  each 
length  of  sewer  by  open  pipes  at  each  end,  so  as  to  dilute  and 
disperse  whatever  sewer  gas  exists  in  them. 

The  water-supply  is  often  needlessly  complicated  by  obsolete 
lead  pipes  and  cisterns,  all  tending  to  poison  the  water.  I 
have  even  seen  a  large  house  with  three  distinct  sets  of  water 
pipes,  and  with  seven  taps  over  the  scullery  sink,  only  one  tap 
supplying  water  suitable  for  drinking.  It  was  scarcely  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  servants  were  quite  unaware  of  the 
special  virtues  of  the  one  tap,  and  used  it  very  seldom. 

All  superfluous  pipes  should  be  cleared  away,  and  lead  cis- 
terns also  whenever  they  can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  old  lead  will  often  pay  for  the  improvement. 

Slate  or  earthenware  cisterns  are  the  safest  for  drinking 
water ;  cast  iron  may  be  harmless,  but  is  offensive  from  its  rust- 
ing, and  if  painted  there  is  the  liability  to  poisonous  paint. 

As  to  house  ventilation,  it  is  seldom  attempted ;  and  where 
some  special  air  inlet  is  made  to  a  room,  most  likely  it  is  by 
holes  in  the  cornice  supplied  directly  from  the  external  air,  so 
arranged  as  to  inflict  a  cold  shower  bath  sensation  on  the  oo- 
cupants  of  the  room. 

Sometimes  perforations  are  made  in  the  skirtings,  which 
project  cutting  draughts  about  the  ankles.  The  natural  result 
is  that  such  uncomfortable  air-inlets  are  generally  closed  in 
cold  weather,  and  no  one  cares  to  re-open  them. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  house  is  provided,  as  it  always  should 
be,  with  some  definite  air-inlet  from  which  its  several  rooms 
might  draw  their  supplies,  either  through  the  passages  or  by 
special  channels ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  chimneys  some- 
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times  smoke  into  the  rooms,  but  that  so  many  chimneys  suc- 
ceed in  stealing  enough  air  to  feed  their  draught  through  acci- 
dental chinks ;  seeing  that  they  are  required  each  to  extract 
fifty  or  one  hundred  cubic*  feet  of  air  pfcr  minute  from  rooms 
which  people  endeavour  to  close  air-tight. 

Top  exits  for  removing  spent  air  from  the  upper  parts  of 
rooms  where  much  gas  is  used  are  almost  unknown. 

The  heating  appliances  are  usually  €  register  stoves '  ior 
other  very  wasteful  and  inefficient  forms  of  open  fire-place. 

House- ventilation  is  now  so  well  known  to  be  requisite  for 
health  that  it  is  high  time  it  should  be  compulsory. 

When  gas-lighting  was  first  introduced  it  was  proposed 
that  each  room  so  lighted  should  have  a  top-exit  into  a  flue,  to 
carry  off  the  poisonous  products  of  combustion. 

If  this  had  fortunately  become  law,  it  would  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  sanitary  improvements  ever  enforced ;  as  it 
is,  we  habitually  burn  in  our  rooms  open  fires  of  coal-gas,  with- 
out providing  any  proper  exit  for  their  fumes. 

It  is  little  use  making  a  top-exit  from  a  room  unless  we  also 
make  an  air-inlet  to  supply  it.  Hundreds  of  Dr.  Arnott's  ex- 
cellent chimney  valves  have  been  discredited  and  permanently 
closed  because  people  will  overlook  his  directions  for  their  use, 
which  stipulate  for  a  proper  air-inlet  to  the  room,  and  a  re- 
striction of  the  fireplace  flue-inlet  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
draught  through  the  ventilating  exit  valve  near  the  ceiling. 

I  would  advocate  a  law  that  every  room  in  which  more  than 
one  gas-jet  is  used,  or  more  than  three  people  dwell,  shall 
have  a  definite  air-inlet  and  top  air-exit  of  at  least  one  square 
inch  area  for  each  square  yard  of  room  floor. 

The  air-exit  must  needs  be  into  the  smoke-flue  of  the  room, 
or  some  other  flue  of  equal  drawing  power;  otherwise  it  might 
become  an  inlet  to  supply  the  fire-draught. 

It  should  be  fitted  with  a  back-draught-preventing  valve, 
such  as  Dr.  Arnott's  well-known  one ;  but  there  are  so  many 
inferior  imitations  of  this  valve  in  the  ironmongers'  shops  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  really  good  one. 

The  burnt  air  rising  from  a  gas  chandelier  is  of  such  exces- 
sive heat  that  we  may  depend  on  its  rising  to  the  top  exit,  when 
one  is  duly  provided,  without  mingling  much  with  the  lower  air 
of  the  room. 

Air-inlets  to  a  room  should  be  from  four  to  seven  feet  above 
the  floor,  with  their  currents  spread  and  directed  almost  up- 
ward, so  as  to  throw  the  fresh  cool  air  gently  all  over  the  room, 
and  thus  avoid  making  any  unpleasant  draught. 

I  prefer,  of  all  places  for  an  inlet,  the  centre  of  the  mantel- 
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piece  just  over  the  shelf.  I  bring  an  iron  pipe  of  five  or  six 
inches  diameter  through  the  flue  gathering  space,  and  fit  an 
ornamental  screen  in  front  of  it,  so  arranged  as  to  spread  the 
fresh  air  upward  and  outward,  mingling  it  with  the  warm  air 
rising  from  about  the  fireplace,  and  forming  a  gentle  circula- 
tion all  through  the  room  to  the  fire. 

Among  sanitary  *  comforts  *  in  distinction  from  f  requisites/ 
the  most  advantageous  one  is  a  hot-water  heating  apparatus  in 
the  hall  or  passage.  This  can  generally  be  efficiently  heated 
by  the  kitchen  boiler  provided  for  heating  bath,  &c,  water;  and 
if  a  general  air-supply  is  brought  in  at  this  central  heating 
apparatus  the  whole  house  can  be  freshened  and  tempered  in 
cold  weather,  thus  conducing  at  once  to  health,  comfort,  and 
economy. 

Now  this  seems  a  very  serious  list  of  defects  to  be  reme- 
died and  sanitary  comforts  to  be  added ;  but  I  find  that  these 
improvements,  and  many  minor  ones  to  which  I  have  not 
referred,  may  be  made  in  middle-class  houses  at  an  average 
expenditure  of  about  three  per  cent,  on  their  original  value ; 
thus,  if  you  can  now  obtain  an  unhealthy  and  uncomfortable 
house  of  a  certain  size  for  £100  rent,  you  could  have  the  same 
house  when  made  healthy  and  comfortable  for  £103  rent ;  and 
I  know  of  no  sound  way  of  comparing  the  two  conditions  that 
would  not  prove  the  immense  gain  resulting  from  such  a 
change. 

The  second  part  of  my  subject — '  the  best  mode  of  building 
so  as  to  combine  sanitary  and  commercial  value ' — is  mainly 
answered  by  the  foregoing  remarks  on  improving  existing 
houses ;  but  there  are  many  improvements  that  can  easily  and 
inexpensively  be  made  during  the  building  of  a  house,  which 
cannot  be  added  to  an  existing  house  except  at  excessive  cost. 

Some  of  our  local  authorities — the  Salford  Corporation, 
for  instance — have  excellent  building  regulations  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  sewers  and  waste  pipes,  the  thickness  of  walls, 
the  strength  of  flooring,  the  covering  of  roofs,  and  other  lead- 
ing features  of  good  building — I  know  of  no  such  building 
regulation  in  this  district  that  could  reasonably  be  called 
oppressive ;  and  where  the  authorities  allow  a  fair  range  for 
using  new  modes  or  appliances,  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  their 
regulations  without  always  insisting  on  the  letter,  such  bye- 
laws  do  immense  good.  They  raise  the  quality  of  newly-erected 
dwellings,  and  by  accustoming  tenants  to  a  higher  standard  of 
healthiness  and  comfort,  such  sanitary  regulations  tend  to 
induce  owners  of  old  houses  to  improve  them  up  to  the  modern 
standard  in  order  to  compete  with  the  new  houses. 
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There  are  several  important  points  in  sanitary  construction 
that  I  have  never  seen  enforced  by  authority,  but  which  are  so 
desirable  and  inexpensive  that  they  might  well  be  made  com- 
pulsory ;  thus,  each  house  should  have  its  own  sewers  provided 
with  thorough  ventilation  by  open  pipes  at  each  end,  and 
should  be  separated  from  the  main  sewer  by  a  good  syphon 
trap.  All  external  walls  should  be  '  cavity  walls ; '  an  11 -in. 
wall  formed  of  two  half-brick  walls  and  a  2-in.  cavity,  will  be 
found  much  warmer  and  drier  than  a  14-in.  solid  wall,  and  it 
costs  only  about  one-tenth  more  than  the  9  in.  wall  now  com- 
monly used  as  the  minimum  external  wall  in  houses  built  for 
letting.  This  thickness  may  seem  too  little,  but  the  quality 
of  the  bricks  and  the  mode  of  setting  them  are  of  far  more 
importance  than  their  quantity  in  external  walling ;  and  I  have 
seen  many  houses  with  9-in.  external  walls  of  sound,  well-burnt 
bricks,  which  were  quite  dry  inside,  though  certainly  not  very 
warm. 

It  would  also  be  a  good  rule  to  insist  on  additional  thick- 
ness of  outside  walling  m  all  cases  where  the  roof  or  cornice 
does  not  overhang  at  least  one-twentieth  of  the  height  of  clear 
wall  below  it,  as  such  an  overhang  keeps  the  chief  weight  of 
rain  off  the  wall. 

The  introduction  of '  sanitary  comforts '  in  the  arrangement 
of  new  houses  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  a  true  architect, 
and  although  some  allow  fantastic  decoration  to  interfere  with 
comfort,  still  there  exist  many  tasteful  buildings,  dignified  or 
picturesque  as  their  site  and  use  may  require,  in  which  the 
provision  of  comfort  and  healthiness  is  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  design. 

For  this  purpose  the  best  form  of  room  floor  is  smooth 
close  boarding  with  a  polished  or  varnished  surface. 

The  best  form  of  fire-place  is  the  *  slow  combustion  grate ' 
or  any  similar  grate,  which  encloses  the  fire  in  non-conduct- 
ing material,  and  thus  by  concentrating  its  heat  promotes 
thorough  combustion  of  the  fuel,  while  the  minimum  of  chimney 
draught  is  used. 

The  best  window-glass  for  maintaining  warmth  and  clearly 
showing  the  view  is  thick  polished  plate  glass. 

All  these  '  sanitary  comforts '  and  many  others  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  reasonable  aesthetic  requirements,  and  not  being 
costly  may  properly  be  said  to  '  combine  sanitary  and  com- 
mercial value.' 

The  real  want  of  the  times  is  popular  apprehension  of  the 
true  value  of  sanitary  appliances;  if  the  tenants  demanded 
these  as  firmly  as  they  now  insist  on  gas  fittings,  good  wall- 
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papers,  and  such  like  things,  the  demand  would  soon  enforce 
the  attention  of  house-owners  to  sanitary  improvement  of  their 
property,  and  would  result  in  a  due  supply  of  healthy  houses. 

I  fear  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  be 
depended  on-  in  this  case,  and  as  the  health  of  a  large  section 
of  the  population  is  concerned  we  should  have  compulsory 
improvements  among  existing  middle-class  dwellings  as  well 
as  among  the  smaller  dwellings. 

Hitherto  local  authorities  have  given  too  little  attention  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  these  existing  dwellings ;  they  have 
waged  war  against c  jerry  butklers*'  but  have  left  in  peace  die 
equally  injurious  class  of  <  jerry  owners.' 

Many  people  suppose  that  the  present  generation  excels  in 
bad  building,  but  a  little  investigation  will  prove  that  even 
worse  buildings  were  erected  fifty  years  ago  than  any  now  run 
up ;  therefore  as  much  attention  should  be  given  to  existing  as 
to  intended  buildings. 

Though  much  good  may  be  done  by  private  effort,  especially 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  popular  demand  for  healthy  habitations, 
still  I  believe  that  stringent  Local  Regulations,  firmly-  and 
judiciously  enforced,  'are  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  existing  houses  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
die  best  means  of  inducing  building  so  as  to  combine  sanitary 
and  commercial  value.' 


On  the  Same.    By  E.  Seaton,  M.D.  Lond.,  M.R.C.P., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Borough  of  Nottingham. 

THE  second  question  which  forms  a  special  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  this  meeting,  while  affording  ample  scope  both 
for  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  architect  or  sanitary 
engineer,  while  giving  abundant  opportunity  both  for  tb» 
practical  application  of  science  and  technical  knowledge  as 
regards  building,  is  at  the  same  time  so  comprehensive  as  to* 
preclude  anything  like  complete  discussion  within  the  limits 
of  a  short  Paper. 

Every  practical  sanitarian  will,  however,  be  able  to  address 
himself  to  certain  points  in  connection  therewith  which  may 
hare  specially  engaged  his  attention ;  it  is  also  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  to  the  discussion' 
of  which  he  may  be  able  to  contribute.  As  such  I  shall 
venture  to  occupy  your  time  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  refer  to 
certain  points  relating  to  the  sanitary  improvement  of  adddie- 
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class  houses,  upon  which  free  discussion  on  the  part  of  practical 
men  cannot  fail  to  be  useful. 

First,  as  regards  house-drainage.  I  will  premise  my 
remarks  by  stating  what  is  required  in  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  the  drainage  in  all  new  houses  of  this  class  in 
the  borough  to  which  I  act  as  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
then  discuss  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  modify  those  require* 
ments  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  improvement  of  those  of 
older  construction. 

(I.)  The  soil  pipe  to  be  outside  the  house.  (2.)  The  ven- 
tilating pipe  to  the  soil  pipe  to  be  vertical  and  of  diameter 
equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of  the  soil  pipe.  This  is  a  point  we 
have  always  regarded  as  very  essential ;  it  is  one  I  should 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  specially  were  it  not  that  one 
is  struck  with  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  disregarded  in  the 
case  of  new  houses  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  We  always 
insist  on  this  pipe  being  vertical,  and  never  less  than  3  in.  in 
diameter.  (3.)  The  ventilating  pipe  to  terminate  at  a  point 
above,  and  sufficiently  distant  from,  windows.  (4.)  The  air 
inlet  to  intervene  between  the  house-drain  and  the  trap  which 
cuts  it  off  from  the  sewer.  (5.)  Bath  and  lavatory  pipes  to  be 
disconnected.  (6.)  The  sinkstone  drain  to  deliver  into  a  gully 
which  admits  of  easy  cleansing.  (7.)  The  overflow  pipe  of  the 
soft-water  cistern  to  be  disconnected,  or  preferably  to  be  so 
constructed  that  the  water  overflows  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  by  means  of  an  open  channel  into  the  sewer. 

Such  are  the  points  which,  together  with  the  fitting  and 
fidl  of  drains,  are  now  pretty  generally  agreed  to  be  the  essen- 
tials in  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  drainage  to  new 
houses.  Without  staying  to  consider  these  further,  we  may 
turn  to  the  question  of  greater  difficulty — that,  namely,  of 
improving  houses  of  old  construction  with  a  regard  at  the  same 
time  to  efficiency  and  economy.  I  may  assume,  on  the  part 
of  those  present,  a  familiarity  with  all  the  defects  which  we 
often  meet  with  in  houses  where  enteric  fever,  throat-illness, 
or  other  sickness  prevails,  which  illnesses  may  in  many  cases 
be  traced  to  the  undoubted  effects  of  sewer  air.  They  are 
admirably  pourtrayed  in  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale's  excellent  *  Pic- 
torial Guide,'  a  book  that  has  proved  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  in  enforcing  warnings  of  the  dangers  involved  in  faulty 
drains.  I  will,  therefore,  at  once  proceed  to  consider  the 
suggested  remedies.  With  regard  to  the  methods  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  nearer  we  can  ap- 
proach to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  new  houses  the  better. 
We  shall  all  probably  agree  that  radical  alterations  and  im- 
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provemente  in  this  respect,  though  often  the  most  costly  at  the 
outset,  being  at  the  same  time  the  most  effectual,  will  in  the 
long  run  prove  to  be  the  cheapest.  Where  a  closet  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  with  its  unventilated  soil  pipe  descending 
through  the  internal  walls  and  taking  its  course  through  the 
basement,  with  bath  and  lavatory  pipes  connected  directly  there- 
with, it  is  undoubtedly  far  preferable  to  root  it  out  altogether, 
and  to  substitute  one  of  modern  construction  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, and  to  re-arrange  the  drains  altogether.  But  it  is  not 
always  practicable  to  do  this,  and  the  cost  is  often  so  great  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  radical  alterations.  In  a  closely- 
built  neighbourhood  there  may  not  be  the  requisite  room,  or  on 
the  other  hand  neither  occupier  nor  owner  may  be  able  to  incur 
the  necessary  expenses.  In  such  cases,  our  duty  as  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  is  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  such  alterations 
as  will  suffice  to  so  materially  reduce  the  risks  of  sewer  air 
entering  the  house  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere,  as  to  make 
it  fairly  healthy  and  safe  for  occupation,  and  to  do  this  at  a  cost 
which  is  not  considered  ruinous.  Perfect  disconnection,  with 
an  adequate  air-inlet  to  the  house-drain  and  with  a  sufficiently 
large  and  vertical  pipe  to  the  soil-pipe,  will  make  the  access  of 
sewer  air  impossible,  and  make  assurance  doubly  sure  ;  but  one 
of  these  alone  may,  and  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  must,  suffice 
to  reduce  the  risks  to  an  inappreciably  slight  amount,  and  to 
achieve  the  object  we  have  in  view. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be  between  disconnection  and 
ventilation.  Assuming  the  two  together  to  be  impracticable, 
which  shall  we  choose  ?  Each  particular  case  must  be  decided 
on  its  own  merits,  and  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  attempt 
to  lay  down  a  general  rule  where  a  variety  of  circumstances 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that,  as  a  rule,  disconnection  is  most  suitable  to  those  cases 
where  a  closet  and  the  house-drains  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  where  the  ascending  pipe  cannot  be  made  ver- 
tical. It  is  certainly  preferable  to  adopting  the  plan  of  carrying 
a  zig-zag  pipe  up  from  the  soil-pipe,  and  trusting  to  that  for 
ventilation.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  disconnection  by 
means  of  a  good  trap  and  air-grate,  such  as  Pott's  Edinburgh 
trap,  will  suffice  under  such  circumstances  to  render  the  drains 
free  from  offence,  and  to  make  the  house  fairly  healthy ;  and 
unless  the  neighbourhood  be  very  closely  built  on,  such  dis- 
connection can  be  obtained  in  most  instances  without  giving  rise 
to  any  real  or  fancied  nuisance.  But  where  the  closet  drain 
is  so  placed  as  to  allow  of  a  ventilating  pipe  being  carried  up 
vertically  above  the  roof,  this,  I  think,  will  alone  suffice,  and  is, 
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I  submit,  the  sole  appropriate  remedy  for  a  very  common  house 
defect.  Where  the  ventilation  of  the  public  sewerage  is  ample 
and  free,  where  the  water-closet  is  provided  with  a  deep  syphon 
trap  (as  in  Dodd's  pattern),  and  where  the  soil-pipe  is  continued 
vertically  upwards  by  its  ventilating  shaft,  the  risk  of  sewer 
gas  entering  a  house  is,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  reduced 
to  an  inappreciable  amount,  and  as  regards  danger  to  health 
need  not  be  considered.  This  is  a  question  on  which  I  would 
invite  discussion.  Then,  again,  as  regards  sinkstones  in  base- 
ments, the  difficulty  of  effectual  disconnection  in  such  cases 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  sanitary  authority  to  require  it.  And 
here,  too,  if  the  ventilation  of  the  public  sewer  be  good,  a  Sut- 
cliffe  or  some  other  efficient  trap  may  be  regarded  as  efficient. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  removal  of  ashes  and  domestic 
refuse,  I  may  say  just  a  few  words.  Some  persons  have 
a  theory  that  the  ashpit  or  dust-bin  ought  never  to  be  a 
nuisance  in  the  sense  of  being  injurious  to  health ;  if  it  be 
allowed  to  become  so,  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  householder, 
who  permits  his  servants  to  put  into  it  any  kind  of  animal  or 
vegetable  refuse  wilich  in  the  process  of  decomposition  is  liable 
to  Deget  noxious  and  offensive  gases.  These,  say  they,  ought 
all  to  be  dealt  with  at  home;  they  should  be  burnt  in  the 
kitchen  fire.  Theoretically  this  may  be  the  right  principle, 
and  there  are  some  few  people  who  carry  it  out  in  practice,  but 
their  proportion  is  infinitely  small ;  and  in  this  matter  we  have 
to  deal  with  people  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  might  be.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  householders  are  at 
the  pains  to  see  that  all  the  refuse  is  properly  dealt  with.  Then, 
again,  to  empty  ashpits  frequently,  even  at  periods  of  one 
month's  interval,  involves  great  additional  cost  to  a  town.  The 
plan  that  has  been  tried  in  our  borough,  and  which  is  now  being 
extensively  adopted,  is  to  provide  each  householder  with  a  tub, 
called  a  dry  refuse  tub,  for  the  reception  of  the  ashes  and  ordi- 
nary domestic  refuse.  This  is  kept  in  the  back  yard  or  area, 
and  the  scavengers  call  twice  a  week  and  empty  it  into  a  cart. 
The  scavenging  of  a  row  of  houses  is  thus  accomplished  twice  a 
week  in  a  few  minutes  with  no  offence,  and  the  annoyance  of 
having  an  accumulation  of  refuse  close  to  the  windows  of  a  house 
is  obviated. 

Into  the  important  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  rooms  I 
will  not  attempt  to  enter ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  even 
in  the  most  cursory  manner.  But  before  concluding  this  brief 
Paper,  I  may  refer  to  a  sanitary  defect  common  in  houses  of 
this  class,  and  which  may  not  inappropriately  be  mentioned 
here.    The  colouring  of  wall  papers  with  arsenical  pigments 
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has  been  long  recognised  to  be  an  occasional  cause  of  illness, 
and  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  little  that  knowledge  is  acted  on. 
My  attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  to  this  subject  by  the 
occurrence  of  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  from  this  cause  in 
my  own  district,  and  I  doubt  not  that  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
are  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed.  Certainly  the 
facts  brought  forward  by  Kirchgasser,  of  Coblentz,  and  M. 
Delpech,  and  published  by  them  in  the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene,' 
tend  to  show  that  this  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  preventable 
illness  than  is  generally  supposed.  Latterly  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  have  issued  a  series  of  enquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  their  result  when  made  public  will  doubtless  be  of 
great  value.  Whatever  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  desirability  of  substituting  papers  devoid  of  this 
poisonous  colouring  matter,  and  of  urging  this  as  one  of  the 
sanitary  improvements  needed  in  houses  of  the  middle  classes. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President  (Mr.  F.  S.  Powell)  hoped  it  would  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  discussion  that  any  improvement  made  must  be  made  to 
pay,  because  they  could  never  hope  to  have  sanitary  improvements 
unless  there  was  a  commercial  return. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  (Surveyor  and  Curator  to  the  Parkes  Museum 
of  Hygiene)  said  he  was  decidedly  against  the  recommendation  of  the 
Sanitary  Association  of  Manchester,  as  to  replacing,  inside  houses,  the 
existing  water-closets  with  the  wash-out  closet.  For  closets  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  above  the  basement,  he  should  recommend  the  more 
expensive  form  of  valve  closet,  and  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Corbett  that 
it  was  any  the  worse  for  being  expensive.  The  wash-out  closet  might, 
however,  be  used  with  advantage  when  it  could  be  joined  to  the  stone- 
ware sewer  direct,  but  if  the  junction  beyond  the  trap  had  to  be  made 
between  earthenware  and  a  lead  soil-pipe,  such  a  closet  should  not  be 
used.  The  best  possible  joint  between  earthenware  and  lead,  par- 
ticularly on  a  wood  floor,  could  not  be  depended  on  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  valve  closet  consisted  of  an  earthenware  basin  and  a  metal 
valve  box,  which  were  joined  together  in  the  manufactory,  so  that  the 
plumber  in  fixing  the  closet  was  able  to  make  a  sound  joint  between 
the  valve  box  and  the  ' S '  or  *  V '  trap,  which  were  the  best  in  use, 
and  which,  being  made  of  lead,  could  be  joined  to  the  soil-pipe  in  a 
way  that  could  be  depended  on.  In  the  case  of  the  wash-out  closet, 
the  joint  between  the  earthenware  and  the  metal  being  on  the  sewer 
side  of  the  trap,  there  was  the  danger  of  the  joint  breaking  and  the 
foul  air  of  the  sewer  being  admitted  to  the  house.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  ventilation  of  soil-pipes  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Seaton, 
viz.,  that  the  soil-pipes  should  be  taken  up  everywhere  to  the  highest 
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point  of  the  house ;  but  there  were  yet  authorities  who  did  not  agree 
with  that.  [Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  asked  who  were  the  authorities  who- 
stated  that  carrying  up  the  soil-pipes  was  not  a  necessary  condition  ?] 
Mr.  Judge  could  not  give  names,  but  the  fact  that  houses  were  being 
built  by  recognised  architects  without  any  ventilation  of  soil-pipes, 
showed  that  there  was  a  difference  6f  opinion  on  the  matter.  With 
regard  to  the  surveyors  and  inspectors  of  sanitary  authorities  attending 
to  middle-class  property  and  directing  what  should  be  done,  he 
thought  in  the  present  condition  of  sanitary  science  that  it  would  be 
interfering  with  the  public  and  the  profession  in  a  very  undesirable 
way.  They  might  just  as  well  say  the  State  should  employ  an 
architect  to  see  that  the  design  of  every  house  was  what  it  ought  to 
be.  In  regard  to  cisterns  they  had  been  told  that  cast-iron  cisterns 
were  objectionable  because  they  rusted ;  but  when  cast-iron  cisterns 
were  galvanised  they  were,  for  some  purposes,  satisfactory.  With 
regard  to  different  systems  of  pipes  the  cost  might  be  large,  but  one 
system  of  water  pipes  was  not  sufficient  for  the  good  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a  house.  One  system  should  supply  the  water-closets,  &c., 
aad  another  the  drinking-water.  There  should  be  two  cisterns  and 
two  systems  of  water  pipes  in  every  house.  It  had  struck  him  as  unwise 
to  recommend  the  use  of  *  S '  traps  of  tile  (or,  as  they  would  be 
described  in  the  South  of  England,  of  stoneware)  under  sinks.  His 
experience  was  against  the  use  of  such  traps  in  any  position  where  lead 
pipes  must  be  used,  as  a  proper  junction  could  not  be  made  between 
lead  and  earthenware.  One  word  about  Dr.  Arnott's  valve.  It  was 
a  dangerous  thing  to  introduce  any  system  of  ventilation  into  a  chimney 
flue.  It  was  done  continually ;  but  the  dark  mark  produced  on  the* 
ceiling  showed  that  at  times  smoke  was  brought  into  the  room  through 
the  valve.  Ventilating  a  room  by  the  chimney  was  not  a  good  plan. 
When  Dr.  Arnott's  valves  are  used  they  should  be  connected  with  an 
air  flue.  The  necessity  for  an  outlet  of  air  from  a  room,  in  addition  to 
that  provided  by  the  fire  grate,  arose  chiefly  on  account  of  the  gas,  and 
that  was  .  best  provided  for  by  a  separate  shaft  from  the  gas  burner, 
thus  taking  away  the  products  of  combustion  before  they  mix  with  the 
air  of  the  room.  Mr.  Hinckes  Bird's  plan  for  inlet  ventilation  by- 
means  of  a  block  under  the  bottom  sash  was  a  very  simple  and  effective 
one  for  admitting  fresh  air  without  draught.  The  Currall  Ventilator 
for  windows  and  doors  was  also  an  excellent  contrivance  for  the  same 
purpose.  As  to  open  channels  and  gutters,  and  the.  suggestion  that 
waste  pipes  from  sinks  should  empty  into  such  channels  or  gutters  and 
then  pass  to  the  gutters  in  the  yard,  he  thought  the  cleaner  plan  was 
ta  have  the  disconnection  under  the  grate  in  the  gully,  but,  of  course, 
above  the  water,  and  then  there  was  nothing  objectionable  left  on  the 
pavement. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  said  the  subject  had  occupied  his  attention 
for  many  years,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  making  cute-off  between  the  sewers  and  our  houses.  But 
the  more  experience  he  gained,  he  found  that  sewer  gas  was  not  such  a 
great  bugbear  as  it  was  originally  regarded.  He  had  collected 
statistics  in  regard  to  a  large  number  of  towns  where  the  public  sewers 
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and  private  drains  were  unventilated,  and  he  found  that  in  those 
particular  towns  diseases  of  the  particular  type  supposed  to  be 
engendered  by  sewer  air  were  not  more  rife  than  in  those  towns  where 
sewer-ventilation  was  thoroughly  practised  and  carried  out.  In  Bristol, 
for  example,  where  the  tide  rose  in  the  sewers  twice  a  day,  and  where 
neither  the  sewers  nor  the  house-drains  were  ventilated,  the  influence 
on  health  of  the  sewer  gases  driven  into  the  houses  was  certainly  not 
perceptible  in  the  mortality,  and  especially  mortality  due  to  enteric  fever. 
Now,  in  London  where  the  whole  of  the  public  sewers  were  completely 
ventilated,  though  hardly  a  single  house-drain  was  ventilated,  there 
was  one  of  the  lowest  enteric  fever  death-rates  of  any  town  in  the 
kingdom — about  0*26  per  thousand  on  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years.  But  he  could  name  towns  in  which  complete  ventilation  was 
carried  out,  and  in  which  every  house-drain  was  ventilated,  and  yet 
the  average  death-rate  from  enteric  fever  in  the  same  period  was  0*63 
per  thousand.  He  was  inclined  to  look  at  the  evils  due  to  imperfect 
drainage  works,  as  influencing  health  in  other  ways  than  in  directly 
poisoning  the  people  by  gaseous  emanations.  One  question  that  must 
be  considered  was  one  that  had  had  as  yet  little  attention,  viz.,  the 
great  influence  upon  the  health  of  a  densely  populated  locality  of 
subterraneous  water.  Digging  down  in  any  town,  water  was  found 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  This  water  did  not  stand  at  a  dead 
level,  but  had  considerable  inclinations  in  particular  directions,  and  the 
water  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  fall,  so  that  a  leaky  sewer,  or 
drain,  or  cesspool,  or  any  accumulation  of  filth  on  the  surface  at  one 
particular  part,  might  be  transmitted  under  the  houses,  over  a  large 
extent  of  the  district.  In  met  some  of  the  early  records  of  cholera 
showed  that  it  was  fatal  on  the  low  side  of  a  street  when  not  a  single 
case  occurred  on  the  upper  side  of  the  same  street.  The  question  of 
the  movement  of  subterraneous  water  at  that  time  was  not  thought  of ; 
but  late  experiments  had  shown  the  reasons  why  one  side  of  a  street 
might  suffer  and  the  other  side  escape.  It  would,  therefore,  be  seen 
how  important  it  was  where  the  soil  was  liable  to  pollution  before 
building  to  have  an  air-tight  foundation  covering  the  whole  area,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  house  from  drawing  air  from  the  ground  atmosphere.  A 
heated  house,  as  at  present  constituted,  when  shut  up  at  nights,  must 
draw  the  greater  part  of  its  air  from  the  ground  atmosphere ;  and  if 
the  atmosphere  was  polluted  by  having  been  in  contact  with  foul 
underground  streams,  disease  might  easily  be  engendered  or  transmitted 
from  house  to  house.  In  fact,  when  they  began  to  compare  the 
mortality  from  certain  classes  of  disease — for  instance,  scarlet  fever; — 
in  any  of  those  districts  in  particular  years,  they  found  disease  very 
much  more  fetal  at  one  period  than  another.  Why  should  there  be 
this  great  difference  ?  The  answer  in  his  opinion  would  be  found  in 
the  state  of  the  ground  water  at  the  respective  periods.  As  a  rule, 
when  there  was  the  least  amount  of  ground  water  then  disease  was 
most  rife,  on  the  principle  that  when  there  was  a  small  amount  of 
ground  water  the  impurities  in  the  soil  became  concentrated.  So  in  a 
year  like  the  present,  when  there  was  a  constant  downpour  of  rain,  and 
the  earth  had  become  saturated,  and  so  quick  was  the  underground 
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circulation  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  washed  out,  which  meant 
that  the  process  which  was  injurious  to  plant  life  was  good  for  animal 
life,  and  therefore  we  had  already  experienced  depressed  agriculture 
on  the  one  hand,  but  as  a  counterbalance  we  had  an  abnormally  good 
state  of  public  health ; — so  it  would  be  found  by  comparison  that  wet 
years  were  usually  healthy,  and  dry  years  unhealthy.  The  question 
arose  how  should  we  build  our  houses  to  get  the  greatest  sanitary 
advantage.  It  had  been  shown  that  cellar  dwellings  were  unhealthy ; 
they  were  nearer  the  underground  water  than  the  rooms  above  ground. 
The  good  health  of  London  had  been  attributed  to  the  open  areas  in  the 
streets  cutting  off  a  large  amount  of  direct  communication  between  the 
ground  and  the  house  itself.  In  this  country  there  was  a  great  prejudice 
against  living  in  flats ;  but  to  his  mind  that  was  the  most  economical  way 
of  building.  The  statistics  of  health  in  barracks  showed  that  soldiers 
occupying  the  ground  floor  were  not  so  healthy  as  those  occupying  the 
floors  above ;  so  in  flats,  those  who  occupied  the  upper  storeys  being 
farther  removed  from  the  ground  atmosphere  would  enjoy  the  best 
health.  With  regard  to  ordinary  houses,  many  of  the  traps  used  in 
the  drains  were  a  great  source  of  danger.  During  the  last  year  or  two 
the  trapless  water-closet  had  been  very  much  recommended,  but  he 
was  himself  opposed  to  that  class  of  closet.  Only  a  few  days  since  he 
had  been  told  by  the  gentleman  who  had  inspected  them,  that  in  a 
block  of  buildings  in  London  which  had  been  fitted  with  trapless 
closets,  these  closets  had  become  such  a  frightful  nuisance  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fix  traps  under  them.  The  traps  were  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  sewer  air  passing  back  into  the  house.  It  was  very 
desirable  that  a  trap  in  combination  with  an  opening  for  the  admittance 
of  air  should  be  placed  between  the  sewer  and  the  house  in  addition 
to  the  trap  ordinarily  used ;  but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
description  of  trap  to  be  adopted.  The  flat  syphon  or  '  S*  trap  when 
fixed  in  a  house-drain  was  sure  to  be  choked  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  Mr.  Buchan,  of  Glasgow,  had  shown  the  proper  form  of  trap 
to  be  used  under  such  circumstances.  No  trap  could  be  kept  clean  in 
such  a  position,  unless  there  was  a  vertical  or  abrupt  fall  of  water  into 
it.  He  had  himself  used  a  trap  with  a  fall  into  it  for  some  years  past 
with  the  greatest  advantage  The  ventilation  of  a  house  was  also  an 
important  matter.  He  could  not  agree  with  those  who  advocated  that 
it  was  at  all  times  advisable  to  sleep  with  the  bedroom  windows  open. 
One  class  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  in  this  country  was  that  which 
arose  from  change  of  temperature — and  extreme  cold  produced  great 
fatality.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  extreme  cold  was  as  destruc- 
tive as  sewer  gas.  Many  persons  who  had  attempted  to  sleep  with 
their  windows  open  had  not  lived  to  enjoy  the  abundance  of  fresh  air. 
It  was  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  in  that  way.  There 
were  many  other  ways  of  ventilating  a  house.  In  every  room  of  his 
own  house  he  had  fitted  Sherringham's  Ventilators,  which  allowed  cold 
air  to  come  in  at  the  top  and  go  out  by  the  ordinary  fireplace.  There 
was  no  danger  with  that  method  of  back  currents  from  the  chimneys. 
One  matter  of  importance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Corbett  was  that  the 
people  required  educating;  and  he  believed  that  not  only  the  poor 
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man,  but  the  wealthy  man  also  stood  in  need  of  education  in  sanitary 
matters. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Fox  (Lymm)  disagreed  most  seriously  with  some  of  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham.  Mr.  Latham  almost  led  them 
to  infer  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  sewer  gas ;  yet  to  Mr.  Latham  more 
than  anyone  else  almost  they  were  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  keeping  sewer  gases  out  of  houses !  Putting  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment the  medical  view  however,  was  it  pleasant  to  have  the  smell  of 
sewer  gas  in  a  house  ?  But  it  was  a  most  serious  mistake,  he  believed, 
to  suppose  that  the  evil  effects  of  sewer  gas  were  only  shown  by  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  regard  to  typhoid  fever  and  such  diseases.  He 
was  certain  they  did  not  know  half  the  ills  that  might  be  suffered 
through  breathing  air  contaminated  by  sewer  emanations.  Amongst 
these  were  headaches,  sore-throats,  erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  and  all 
surgical  calamities.  It  had  occurred  to  him  constantly  to  find  persons 
of  sedentary  habits  and  much  at  home,  feeling  a  chronic  lassitude,  and 
on  inquiry  he  had  generally  found  the  water-closets  badly  constructed, 
and  on  their  being  removed  a  recovery  in  health  followed.  On  the 
special  subject  before  the  Section  the  objects  they  should  aim  at  were 
twofold — first,  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  public  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  secondly,  an  alteration  in  the  law  in  a  way  which 
would  remedy  the  defects  that  had  been  pointed  out.  Mr.  Corbett  was 
right  in  saying  that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  was  the  public 
ignorance  of  these  matters ;  but  there  was  added  to  that  a  lamentable 
and  inconceivable  amount  of  public  indifference,  besides  a  low  state  of 
commercial  morality  as  affecting  builders,  and  particularly  the  trade  of 
>the  plumber.  He  hoped  there  were  some  plumbers  present ;  and  did  not 
see  why  they  should  not  come  to  get  hints  on  the  subjects  if  they  had 
their  customers'  interests  at  heart.  He  had  already  remarked  in  an- 
other department  that  where  work  was  done  out  of  sight  it  was  always 
scamped.  The  indifference  of  the  occupant  of  a  house,  combined  with 
the  low  morality  of  those  who  did  the  work,  produced  the  frightful 
state  of  things  which  all  knew  existed.  As  a  hall-mark  upon  silver,  so 
a  stamp  of  authority  should  be  put  on  a  house  to  show  that  it  was  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  What  occupier  could  tell  the  state  of  the  ground, 
the  roof,  or  whether  foul  emanations  entered  the  house  below  the 
foundations  or  through  the  drains  ?  Indeed,  what  occupier  cared  about 
these  things  so  long  as  the  wall-papers  and  other  matters  of  taste  satis- 
fied him  ?  He  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  a  word  in  advocacy  of 
personal  cleanliness;  and  in  favour  of  a  bath  being  compulsorily  placed 
in  every  house.  The  small  quantity  of  water  used  by  the  English 
people  was  lamentable,  the  consumption  in  rural  districts  being  less 
than  three  gallons  per  head  per  diem ;  and  that  in  towns  only  twenty ; 
whereas  die  quantity  used  in  ancient  Rome,  including  the  slaves,  was 
seventy  gallons  per  head,  because  they  attended  more  to  the  ablution 
of  their  bodies.  Reverting  to  sewer  treatment,  in  conclusion,  the  great 
thing  was  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  general  principles.  Those 
general  principles  were :  disconnection  from  the  sewer,  and  ventilation 
of  the  pipes  that  contain  noxious  matter;  and  ventilation  and  dis- 
connection would  give  safety  and  comfort  to  a  house.  He  thought  they 
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would  do  some  practical  good  if  they  were  to  seek  to  effect  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  so  that  the  building  of  houses  in  the  country  should  be 
brought  under  similar  regulations  and  control  as  the  building  of  houses 
in  urban  districts.  He  should  be  glad  to  move  a  resolution  to  that 
effect.  Nor  should  it  be  legal  to  occupy  a  new  house  in  an  urban 
district  without  a  certificate  having  been  previously  obtained  from  the 
surveyor  to  the  effect  that  all  drain-connections  were  properly  made. 

Mr.  Haviland  suggested,  on  the  point  of  educating  the  people,  that 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  middle-class  schools  should  be  devoted  to 
giving  pupils  a  really  practical  knowledge  in  regard  to  sanitary  matters, 
because  as  earliest  impressions  were  the  most  lasting,  he  believed  the 
diagrams  that  accompanied  the  teaching  would  be  retained  in  the 
memory,  and  lead  to  good  results  in  the  next  generation.  A  series  of 
popular  lectures  on  sanitary  subjects  were  most  needful  at  the  present 
time.  He  had  studied  the  subject  of  opening  windows  at  night,  and 
agreed  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  the  practice,  but 
the  danger  was  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  because  in  the 
country  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  certain  hours  in  the  night  was 
very  conducive  to  rheumatism  and  heart-disease,  especially  in  the 
valley  land.  He  had  ascertained  this  during  certain  investigations  he 
had  made  in  certain  districts  of  England  and  Wales.  Those  who  lived 
in  sleepy-hollows  that  looked  so  beautiful  by  day,  should  not  admit  too 
liberal  a  supply  of  the  damp  chill  air  of  the  night.  He  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said  as  to  work  underground  being  *  scamped.'  He 
had  experience  of  that  during  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  Upping- 
ham School.  Every  precaution  had  been  taken  by  the  architects  to  secure 
to  the  children  immunity  from  disease;  but  the  underground  work 
was  left  to  the  people  who  did  it,  and  being  scamped  it  was  the  source 
of  the  disease  that  broke  out.  He  endorsed  the  opinion  that  every 
house  ought  to  have  a  bath.  If  the  people  themselves  would  make  up 
their  minds  not  to  rent  a  house  unless  it  contained  certain  necessary 
things,  they  would  scon  find  that  those  things  were  supplied. 

Mr.  Towle  (Oxford)  said  they  had  now  got  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  he  was  pleased  to  hear  such  clever  observations.  The 
question  of  closets  was  the  question  of  all  questions ;  but  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham,  though  one  of  our  4  tip-top  engineers,'  had  yet  everything  to 
learn.  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  had  demonstrated  that  gases  would 
go  through  water  like  shots,  and  notwithstanding  patent  traps  which 
had  been  taken  up  by  scores.  Not  one  of  the  traps  was  worth  a  rush, 
not  even  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham's.  The  grand  point  of  the  matter, 
however,  was  to  do  away  with  the  gases.  There  was  no  need  to 
have  pernicious  gases  in  towns  at  all.  It  wanted  no  skilled  engineer 
to  dispose  of  them,  but  a  little  common  sense.  Engineers  hitherto 
had  all  run  in  the  same  groove,  and  that  groove  was  water-closets. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  turn  that  which  enriches  the  country  into  the  sea, 
as  London  and  other  towns  were  doing.  He  was  bold  in  what  he 
said  because  he  had  got  at  the  truth,  and  truth  would  beat  all  the 
errors  of  the  engineers.  He  contended  that  sewage  was  injurious  to 
health.  Prince  Leopold  had  lived  three  years  in  a  house  in  the 
highest  position  of  Oxford,  and  no  sooner  did  they  connect  the  water- 
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closets  with  the  main  sewer  than  the  Prince  was  attacked  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  had  to  be  sent  away,  and  had  never  returned  to 
Oxford  since.  Could  anything  be  more  preposterous  than  to  have  a 
main  sewer  laid  on  to  the  water-closets,  because  if  there  was  gas  in  the 
sewers  it  became  scattered  all  over  the  town,  and  every  house  was  in 
the  greatest  danger,  and  especially  those  houses  in  the  upper  parts  of  a 
town,  the  occupants  of  which  prided  themselves  on  living  in  the  most 
healthy  part.  The  gas  being  driven  up  to  the  higher  parts  of  a  town, 
they  were  the  most  dangerous  localities  of  all.  That  was  proved  at 
Sheffield,  and  was  mentioned  at  a  British  Association  meeting  some 
five  or  six  years  ago.  Why  have  water-closets,  when  there  were  earth- 
closets  ?  But  if  water-closets  must  be  had,  he  was  prepared  to  give  every 
house  in  Manchester  or  any  other  town  a  water-closet  that  could  not 
possibly  be  put  out  of  order.  He  had  no  scientific  pretensions  what- 
ever, but  he  knew  the  value  of  sewage  and  how  to  get  it  over  the  land, 
and  how  to  cleanse  our  towns  every  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  sewer  gases  at  all. 

Dr.  H.  Ashby  (Manchester)  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
Section  to  know  that  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Pendlebury,  ventilation 
and  warming  were  carried  out  by  pumping  warm  air  into  the  wards,  a 
method  not  very  common  in  this  country.  He  should  be  glad  if  the 
members  of  the  Association  could  pay  a  visit  to  the  hospital  and  see 
the  operation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Andrews  (Manchester)  observed  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  in  what  Mr.  Towle  had  said,  and  he  questioned,  after  all,  whether 
sewers  were  not  a  mistake.  He  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  what 
Dr.  Lee,  the  officer  of  health  for  Manchester,  had  to  say  upon  that,  and 
upon  the  '  pail  system.*  As  to  towns  being  healthy  that  had  not  their 
drains  ventilated,  he  thought  Mr.  Latham  had  made  some  mistake 
about  it.  The  position  of  a  town,  whether  on  a  hill  or  on  a  low  level, 
would  probably  have  something  to  do  with  it  Mr.  Corbett  had  spoken 
of  scamping  work  that  was  buried  out  of  sight  There  was  a  good 
deal  in  that ;  but  where  architects  were  employed,  it  should  rest  with 
them  to  see  that  it  did  not  occur.  Drains  ought  to  be  left  uncovered 
until  properly  inspected.  In  Manchester  no  drain  was  allowed  to  be 
covered  up  until  it  had  been  inspected  and  passed ;  and  that  rule  ought 
to  be  enforced.  In  the  case  of  jerry  builders  it  was,  no  doubt,  difficult 
to  look  after  them ;  and  the  surveyors  would  have  their  hands  full  if 
they  had  to  look  after  every  speculative  builder ;  but  if  the  public  were 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  there  would  not  be 
half  the  complaints  that  were  now  made.  That  house-drains  ought  to 
be  trapped  they  were  all  tolerably  agreed ;  but  some  persons  thought 
there  was  no  necessity  to  trap  baths  and  sinks,  but  that  they  should  be 
emptied  on  the  surface  outside.  This  he  thought  a  mistake.  An  un- 
trapped  pipe  from  a  bath  emptying  over  a  grid  would  sometimes  let 
the  sewer-gas  into  the  house.  In  that  very  building  (the  Town  Hall) 
an  un trapped  pipe  leading  from  a  lavatory  to  the  top  of  a  grating  in 
the  basement  conveyed  the  sewer-gas  into  the  office  of  the  city  sur- 
veyor, the  heat  of  the  office  extracting  the  gas  from  the  sewer ;  and 
it  could  have  been  smelt  by  anyone  going  into  the  office.    Bath  pipes, 
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if  untrapped,  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  same  effect  through 
the  heated  state  of  the  air  in  those  rooms.  He  wished  to  endorse  what 
Dr.  Seaton  had  said  about  the  soil-pipe  being  carried  to  the  roof ;  and 
might  say  tbat  in  Manchester  the  local  bye-laws  insisted  upon  that 
being  done.  This  method  was  particularly  efficacious  in  preventing 
sewer-gases  from  penetrating  to  the  houses.  With  respect  to  defective 
plumber's  work  more  might  have  been  said ;  and  he  was  sorry  some 
of  the  principal  plumbers  in  Manchester  were  not  present  to  hear  the 
remarks  that  had  been  made.  There  were  in  Manchester,  as  in  every 
town,  good  plumbers  and  bad  plumbers.  The  Manchester  Corporation 
had  experienced  that,  and  had  established  a  department  which  gave  an 
authorisation  to  plumbers ;  and  if  in  every  town  that  were  done  there 
would  not  be  half  the  complaints  which  at  present  existed.  All  good 
things  in  sanitary  appliances  were  now  inspected  by  the  department, 
and,  if  approved  of,  were  stamped  by  the  Corporation.  Why  not  do 
the  same  in  all  towns,  and  in  rural  districts?  He  thought  a  good  effect 
would  be  produced  if  this  Congress  were  to  advocate  that  plan  being 
adopted  generally.  He  thought  it  a  sine  qud  non  that  the  sewers 
should  be  ventilated ;  also,  that  they  should  be  separated  from  the 
house  by  a  '  dip  trap.'  It  was  the  best  trap  that  could  be  used ;  and 
could  be  adapted  to  old  drains. 

Dr.  John  Tatham  (Sal ford),  as  an  officer  of  health  of  seven  years' 
experience,  did  not  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Towle  had  said,  and  did 
not  like  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  engineering  profession. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  good  deal  of  common  sense  in  what  Mr. 
Towle  had  said.  He  himself  regarded  the  water-closet  as  it  existed  in 
Salford,  and  in  the  houses  of  pretty- well-to-do  people,  as  a  nuisance  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  He  would  not  say  there  were  no  means  of 
rendering  water-closets,  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  fairly  un- 
objectionable ;  but  his  experience  of  seven  years  in  Salford  among 
170,000  inhabitants  had  convinced  him  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
not  only  diphtheria  was  prevalent,  but  a  chronic  state  of  ill-health  was 
present  in  die  houses  of  people  of  the  better  class,  which  could  only  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  presence  of  sewer-gas  in  these  houses.  In  such 
cases,  an  investigation  of  the  sewerage  system  of  the  house  generally 
showed  imperfect  disconnection.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  ill- 
ness was  traceable  to  the  in-door  closet,  which,  in  the  Borough  of 
Salford,  which  includes  Broughton,  was  generally  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  house.  The  closets  were  so  wedged  into  the  houses  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  at  the  connection  between  the  closet  and  the  drains ; 
and  it  was  also  impossible  to  ventilate  the  drains  properly ;  so  that  he 
thought  he  had  good  reason  to  speak  of  them  as  a  nuisance.  He  should 
not  say  a  water-closet  was  a  nuisance  if  placed  thoroughly  outside  a 
house,  in  a  building  separated  from  the  house,  and  '  air-disconnected  * 
from  the  house ;  but  he  spoke  of  things  as  they  existed.  Mr.  Judge 
had  said* he  did  not  think  it  was  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspectors  and 
local  authorities  to  interfere  with  the  houses  of  well-to-do  people, 
because  they  were  able  to  pay  for  professional  advice.  The  answer  to 
that  was,  that  if  the  people  would  employ  and  pay  for  professional  ad- 
vice, well  and  good ;  but  experience  showed  that  they  would  not,  and 
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that  the  penalty  of  their  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  did  not  fall 
always  upon  them  but  extended  to  the  whole  family,  and  perhaps  the 
whole  community.  If  the  penalty  fell  on  the  offenders  alone,  he  would 
say  nothing,  but  since  the  community  were  concerned,  he  thought  that 
every  individual  should  be  compelled  by  the  municipal  authorities  to 
set  his  house  in  order  to  their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Section)  said  he 
had  had  some  twenty- five  years'  experience  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  this  subject,  and  upon  that  part  of  it  as  to  how  to  combine  sanitary 
and  commercial  value,  they  all  knew  the  evils  that  were  complained  of, 
and  the  point  was  how  to  overcome  them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
question  was  the  want  of  education  in  sanitary  matters  of  those  who 
had  to  inhabit  houses.  Ladies  when  inspecting  a  house  would  fre- 
quently say, '  Oh,  dear  !  I  could  not  live  here,  there  are  no  cupboards ! 9 
but  they  took  no  account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  house  in  which 
they  proposed  to  live — or,  rather,  to  die.  But  supposing  the  occupier 
of  a  house  to  be  alive  to  its  deficiencies,  if  he  took  advice,  he  would 
generally  pause  before  availing  himself  thereof  by  reason  of  the  large 
outlay  which  he  would  have  to  incur  in  order  to  put  the  house  in 
proper  sanitary  condition.  He  believed  specialists  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  the  subject,  by  advising  that  too  much  should  be  done 
— that  an  expenditure  perhaps  varying  between  £150  and  £300  was 
necessary — without  considering  that,  with  the  prospect  of  such  a  con- 
siderable outlay,  people  were  generally  inclined  to  do  nothing  at  all. 
The  great  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  rent  of  houses  fixed  according  to 
their  sanitary  condition.  The  Association  had  tried  already  to  get  the 
plan  of  certificates  adopted.  The  Act  of  Parliament,  so  far  as  London 
was  concerned,  did  provide  for  a  certificate  being  given,  for  it  stated 
clearly  and  concisely  that  all  the  drainage  and  water-supply  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor,  or  other 
authority  of  the  local  powers,  and  further,  that  no  house  should  be 
occupied  till  it  had  been  so  certified.  The  difficulty  was  not  in  framing 
laws,  but  in  carrying  them  into  execution,  owing  to  the  fear  of  the 
local  authorities  incurring  the  odium  and  the  expense  of  providing  the 
army  of  inspectors  that  would  be  necessary.  Therefore,  as  no  legisla- 
tion could  be  effective,  they  must  look  to  educating  the  people  to  the 
necessity  of  sanitary  appliances.    Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  had  touched 

J>n  the  question  of  the  impurity  of  the  soil  itself.  That  was  just  one 
those  questions  which  the  Metropolis  Building  (Amendment)  Act 
endeavoured  to  meet ;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  now,  in  all  build- 
ings  under  the  supervision  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  four 
to  six  inches  of  good  concrete  was  to  be  laid  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  ground,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyors.  That  was  at 
least  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  though  the  builders  said  it  would 
be  impossible  to  build  houses  under  that  bye-law,  owing  to  the  expense 
which  would  be  necessitated.  It  was  easy  enough  to  make  suggestions, 
but  the  difficult  thing  was  to  get  them  passed,  and,  when  passed,  to  get 
them  applied.  In  regard  to  the  question  under  discussion,  everyone 
knew  what  ought  to  be  done ;  but  the  best  practical  way  of  meeting 
the  question  now  would  be  to  render  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
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be  done  as  inexpensive  as  possible.  The  most  important  thing  to  do 
in  existing  houses  was  to  at  once  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
house-drains  and  the  main  sewers.  He  did  not  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  but  he  would  explain  what  he  had  done  at  his  own 
house  three  or  four  years  ago.  [The  speaker  explained  this  by  a 
diagram  on  the  black  board.]  The  cost  was  between  £5  and  £10. 
He  had  also  made  an  alteration  in  the  closet,  which  was  situated  in  the 
middle  of  his  house,  the  difficulty  being  to  get  a  good  system  of  air  to 
permeate  through  the  soil-pipe  appertaining  to  the  same.  He  found, 
however,  a  means  of  doing  it  at  a  trifling  expense.  [This  was  also 
explained  on  the  black  board.]  He  had  adopted  a  similar  contrivance 
in  the  front  of  a  house  in  Porchester  Terrace,  and  a  few  shrubs  were 
enough  to  conceal  the  trap  he  had  referred  to.  In  regard  to  culinary 
waste,  whenever  the  olfactory  nerves  were  disturbed,  it  showed  that 
the  traps  were  not  properly  cleaned.  He  would  explain  how  that 
could  be  remedied  also.  [Explanation  on  the  black  board.]  Medical 
officers,  engineers,  and  architects  might  devise  the  best  arrangements, 
yet  if  people  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  after  them  they 
would  not  answer,  and  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  be  expected  so 
to  do.  It  was  very  difficult  to  test  the  way  in  which  drains  were  put 
in.  He  might  give  an  example  of  a  new  house,  built  in  a  fashionable 
part  of  London.  He  had  purchased  the  freehold,  and  having  access  to 
the  vestry  plan  he  found  that  the  drainage  of  a  whole  district  was 
carried  right  underneath  the  house.  He  inserted  a  clause  in  the  agree- 
ment that  the  whole  of  the  drainage  should  be  altered,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  he  got  it  altered.  The 
builder  assured  him  the  pipes  had  been  put  in  all  right,  but  he  insisted 
on  testing  them  by  turning  them  up  at  each  end  and  filling  them  with 
water.  The  builder  said  no  pipes  would  stand  the  pressure.  It  took 
a  long  time,  but  it  was  found  quite  possible  to  make  the  joints  sound, 
and  it  was  done  at  little  expense.  The  necessary  alterations  in  existing 
houses  might  really  be  done  cheaply.  There  was  little  science  required 
in  the  matter,  only  common  sense,  and  this  economically  applied. 
Now  that  medical  men  had  shown  where  to  look  for  the  evil,  architects 
had  only  to  use  their  eyes  and  do  the  best  they  could,  in  as  inexpensive 
a  manner  as  possible.  On  the  question  of  closets,  he  should  not  like  it 
to  go  forth  that  he  considered  the  valve  closet  a  perfect  one.  He  had 
recently  been  obliged  to  remove  twelve  of  these  valve  closets,  and  had 
substituted  for  them  those  called  Pearson's  trapless  closets.  The 
lead  traps,  as  necessary  to  a  valve  as  to  a  pan  closet,  were  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  condensed  cesspools,  and  whenever  he  had  taken  them 
out  he  found  them  incrustated  with  fecal  matter,  sometimes  to  a  great 
thickness.  The  '  Pott's  Edinburgh  Trap '  did  entirely  away  with  this, 
being  made  of  one  piece  of  earthenware,  and  there  was  only  one  joint 
for  die  plumber  to  make  (a  source  of  objection,  of  course,  to  the 
plumber) ;  the  cost  was  about  £b ;  it  was  very  effectual,  neither 
servants  nor  children  being  able  to  injure  it,  and  with  regard  to  venti- 
lation, the  gentleman  who  spoke  of  the  reflux  of  air  must  have  for- 
gotten the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases.  The  so-called  '  Tobin's '  system 
of  admitting  air  vertically  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  best  methods  to 
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adopt.  The  air  ascended  naturally.  But,  then,  Tobin's  ventilators 
would  often  act  in  contrary  ways,  as  he  had  noticed  particularly  at  St 
Mary's  Hospital,  where  in  some  the  air  was  going  out  and  in  others 
passing  in,  so  that  they  must  be  taken  for  what  they  were  worth.  There 
was  an  apparatus  by  Verity,  of  Regent  Street,  which  could  be  applied 
to  existing  houses — a  little  fan,  worked  by  an  infinitesimal  ly  small 
quantity  of  water,  which  admitted  the  pure  and  exhausted  the  foul 
air  from  the  room.  It  was  being  successfully  used  in  private  houses, 
at  the  Reform  Club,  and  at  a  hospital  he  had  recently  reconstructed 
With  respect  to  baths,  they  frequently  introduced  sewer  gas  into  a 
dwelling,  because  though  the  other  parts  of  a  house  might  be  ventilated, 
the  pipe  from  the  bath  was  generally  connected  with  the  drain.  Of 
course  that  could  be  easily  remedied,  by  discharging  the  waste  pipe  on 
to  one  of  Pott's  traps.  Those  who  wished  to  have  a  bath  in  every 
house  should  advocate  that  it  be  made  part  of  the  commercial  value  of 
the  house,  and  one  without  a  bath  should  be  worth  so  much  less  than 
one  possessing  this  necessity.  If  sanitary  and  commercial  value  were 
synonymous,  owners  would  soon  realise  the  importance  of  attending  to 
all  sanitary  improvements  which  enhanced  the  value  of  their  property. 
It  would  be  more  effectual  than  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  any  other 
scheme  that  could  be  devised  to  compass  the  objects  which  this  Asso- 
ciation had  in  view,  and  to  carry  out  the  various  suggestions  contained 
in  the  interesting  Papers  which  had  been  read  to  the  Department. 

.Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  said  he  resided  at  Portobello,  where 
sanitary  matters  were  much  the  same  as  Mr.  B.  Latham  had  described 
at'  Bristol.  The  tide  entered  the  main  drains  twice  a  day,  and  every 
time  it  rose  it  occupied  the  space  of  12,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  Probably 
at  Bristol  the  displacement  would  be  more  like  100,000  feet,  inde- 
pendently of  the  question  of  rainfall.  In  regard  to  the  escape  of  sewer 
gas,  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  duty  of  owners  and  occupiers, 
and  the  duty  of  the  public  authorities  of  die  place.  The  drains  dis- 
tributed through  a  town  ought  to  be  constructed  and  ventilated  by  the 
public  authority,  and  private  individuals  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  run  up  pipes  by  the  sides  of  their  houses  in  order  to  ventilate  the 
main  sewers.  The  question  before  the  Section,  however,  was  not  no 
much  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  as  how  to  make  the  present  houses  more 
habitable.  He  was  of  opinion  that  every  individual  ought  to  cut  his 
own  drains  off  from  the  public  sewer ;  and  the  way  he  did  in  his  own 
case  was  to  take  a  U-shaped  trap  and  place  it  between  his  drain  and 
the  main  drain.  He  admitted  that  if  this  was  all  there  might  be  the 
fouling  which  Mr.  Latham  had  referred  to,  but  a  branch  of  the  pipe 
was  carried  up  and  left  open  for  the  escape  of  any  gas,  and  therefore 
there  was  not  the  slightest  disagreeable  odour.  It  was  placed  in  the 
front  of  his  house  in  a  garden  border.  Whatever  the  length  of  the 
service  drain  proper  leading  to  the  house,  there  should  be  introduced 
a  series  of  open  ventilators.  He  had  four  of  these  at  different  points, 
being  upright  branches  leading  to  the  surface,  and  covered  with  wire 
to  prevent  anything  getting  into  the  drain.  It  was  very  seldom  that 
anything  like  an  effluvium  could  be  observed.  He  had  seen  Pott's 
apparatus,  but  did  not  think  it  so  serviceable  or  so  cheap  as  the  system 
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he  had  explained.  He  agreed  with  much  of  what  Mr. '  Baldwin 
Latham  had  said  about  underground  currents  of  water,  but  Mr. 
Latham  might  have  added  underground  currents  of  air  which  passed 
through  porous  soils.  Brick  and  plaster  were  also  so  porous  that  he 
knew  of  a  case  of  the  odour  from  a  decomposed  herring  barrel  in  a 
cellar  passing  through  both.  As  to  the  use  of  cast-iron  cisterns,  he 
had  seen  water  rendered  very  disagreeable  in  appearance  from  the 
oxide  of  iron  passing  into  it,  and  almost  useless  for  washing  purposes ; 
but  galvanising  the  cisterns  was  also  objectionable,  as  it  communicated 
zinc  to  the  water.  He  believed  the  system  of  cesspools  was  almost 
entirely  done  away  with  now ;  but  he  remembered  when  every  house 
had  a  cesspool  where  the  fecal  matter  lay  rotting  and  festering  from 
year  to  year.  But  with  the  new  system  of  drains  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  present  water-closet  system  was  the  best  one.  What  was  now 
required  was  to  get  the  service  drains  ventilated  by  the  owners  or 
occupiers,  and  the  public  drains  or  main  sewers  ventilated  by  the 
authorities.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham 
the  question  of  arsenic  poisoning  by  wall  papers  was  brought  up  by 
him,  and  he  found  abundant  evidence  of  arsenic  being  present  not  only 
in  the  papers,  but  lodged  above  the  doors  and  windows,  whilst  the 
dust  collected  from  (he  floor  also  contained  it.  The  dust  of  a  bedroom 
might  fall  upon  the  bedclothes,  and  persons  might  breathe  in  such  a 
proportion  of  arsenic  as  might  be  injurious  to  them.  He  knew  of  a 
case  of  a  lady  of  rank  who  was  always  ill  on  visiting  a  house  near 
Edinburgh.  The  room  she  slept  in  had  arsenical  green  paper,  but  ou 
being  removed  to  another  room  her  illness  ceased,  showing  that  the 
paper  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Professor  Gairdner  (Glasgow)  said  it  was  many  years  ago  since 
he  took  up  a  decided  position  on  the  necessity  of  complete  disconnection 
between  the  house  and  the  common  sewer.  There  were  in  Scotland 
many  kinds  of  traps  that  answered  well,  and  that  one  used  by  Dr. 
Macadam  could  be  trusted  in  all  things.  In  Scotland,  in  houses  built 
on  the  flat  system,  it  was  found  expedient  to  discourage  the  use  of 
water-closets  within  the  rooms  below  a  certain  margin  of  rent ;  but  it 
was  easy  enough  to  provide  sinks  on  the  landings  disconnected  from 
the  rooms.  It  had  been  said  during  the  discussion  that  the  great  evil 
to  contend  with  was  ignorance.  That  ignorance  existed  in  Scotland, 
high  in  the  social  scale,  because  knowledge  was  difficult  to  procure, 
as  the  facts  were  generally  buried  underground,  and  the  evils  complex 
and  multiform.  It  was  hopeless  to  think  of  getting  out  of  books  such 
information  as  could  make  a  man  act  skilfully  in  his  own  house.  He 
had  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to  occupy  a  house  built  under  the 
professed  superintendence  of  a  first-class  architect,  and  he  had  not  been 
two  days  in  the  house  before  he  detected  evils  which  led  to  an  inves- 
tigation, not  only  as  regards  this  individual  house  but  also  its  neigh- 
bours, all  built  under  the  same  superintendence.  The  result  was  that 
a  series  of  the  most  gross  blunders  of  the  most  elementary  kind,  and 
which  could  only  have  arisen  from  ignorance  or  incapacity,  was  dis- 
covered, not  in  one,  but  in  each  of  a  considerable  number  of  what  were 
presumed  to  be  first-class  residences.    No  individual  could  hope  to 
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cope  with  these  things  himself ;  he  was  not  sure  that  the  tendency  of 
the  debate,  which  was  in  favour  of  throwing  the  onus  on  the  public 
authority,  was  the  right  solution  of  the  thing.  He  should  be  sorry  to 
limit  the  good  efforts  of  the  public  authority ;  but  it  was  going  a  little 
too  fax  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  large  and  independent  middle 
class  of  the  country  should  be  supposed  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  public  authority  to  keep  their  drains  right  and  to  keep  all  other 
insanitary  evils  out  of  their  houses.  His  mind  tended  to  a  different 
way  of  solving  it,  but  the  only  thing,  so  far  as  he  knew,  that  had  been 
as  yet  done  in  the  direction  he  contemplated,  was  in  Edinburgh.  How 
far  it  had  succeeded  he  did  not  know,  but  it  was  founded  on  a  sound 
principle.  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  had  attempted  to  found  a 
sanitary  association  of  persons  of  the  respectable  classes  who  should, 
through  it,  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  engineers  and 
architects  to  look  after  their  houses  for  an  annual  subscription  of  a 
guinea  a  year.  By  this  means  they  could  secure  a  thorough  inspection 
by  skilled  officers  of  the  association,  who  had  no  interest  whatever  in 
any  contracts  or  any  of  the  practical  business  to  be  done.  He  did  not 
see  why  something  of  the  kind  should  not  be  done  in  every  town,  so 
that  the  attention  of  the  public  authority  might  be  more  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  poorer  and  helpless  classes.  The  mere  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  association  would  set  the  local  authorities  on  their 
mettle  and  help  the  spread  of  education  on  the  subject. 

Major  Sharratt  (Manchester)  called  attention  to  the  great  sanitary 
improvements  effected  by  the  Corporations  of  Salford  and  Manchester 
in  the  ventilation  of  ash-pits,  etc.,  by  which  the  foul  air  was  carried 
through  sanitary  tubes  above  the  house  tops,  greatly  promoting  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  people  and  reducing  the  death  rate.  These 
advantages,  however,  were  chiefly  given  to  the  poor  and  lower-middle 
classes,  while  the  dwellings  of  persons  in  a  higher  grade  of  society  were 
lest  cared  for  in  sanitary  matters,  to  the  great  discomfort  and  injury 
of  the  occupiers,  in  whose  behalf  some  vigorous  reform  was  urgently 
required. 

Mr.  Corbrtt,  in  reply,  thought  the  only  point  Mr.  Judge  had  made 
against  wash-out  closets  was  the  difficulty  of  making  the  joint  between 
lead  and  earthenware,  but  that  difficulty  had  been  overcome  by  the 
Inventor.  It  was  not  one  piece  of  earthenware,  but  two.  There  was 
a  similar  apparatus  in  one  piece  of  earthenware,  but  that  he  had  not 
recommended.  A  lead  trap  instead  of  a  tile  trap  could  be  used,  and 
then  the  difficulty  of  joining  was  overcome ;  or  where  the  tile  trap  was 
used,  the  lead  pipe  was  bedded  round  it  and  firmly  bound  with  copper 
wire.  He  did  not  recommend  traps  under  sinks.  It  was  true  that 
Arnott's  valves  sometimes  introduced  smoke  into  the  room ;  but  it  was 
a  question  of  relative  evils.  Was  it  better  to  have  occasionally  one  or 
two  oubic  feet  of  smoke,  or  to  expose  the  room  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  gas  fumes?  Perhaps  the  Arnott  valves  were  not  perfection,  but 
they  were  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  system  of  ventilation  at  the 
windows,  by  raising  the  lower  sash  and  placing  a  board  at  the  opening 
thus  made  below  the  sash,  referred  to  by  the  President,  was  an  ad- 
mirable one.    As  to  disconnecting  a  pipe  under  a  grating,  rather  than 
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over,  be  did  not  approve  of  its  being  buried  under  tbe  ground,  as  it 
could  not  then  prevent  sewer  gas  reaching  the  house.    Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  sewer  gas  was  not  so  bad 
as  was  stated.    To  this  the  adage  would  apply,  '  The  truth  should  not 
always  be  spoken;9  because  the  public  had  by  no  means  an  exagger- 
ated fear  of  the  sewer  gas.    In  his  own  experience  half  the  houses 
he  had  inspected  had  been  brought  under  his  notice  because  of  the 
occurrence  of  diphtheria,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fever  in  them.  Again 
and  again  he  had  found  that  sewer  gas  was  fearfully  dangerous  to 
health  ;  and  therefore  he  deprecated  any  language  that  would  make  it 
appear  not  a  thing  to  be  afraid  of.    He  objected  to  the  short  S  pipe 
for  a  disconnecting  trap,  because  it  was  liable  to  induce  a  stoppage. 
He  preferred  another  form — the  long,  easy  curved  syphon.  Sash-win- 
dows should  not  be  raised  for  ventilation  in  stormy  weather,  but  a  little 
wedge  inserted  between  the  two  sashes,  near  the  sash-fastener,  would 
be  sufficient.    An  ordinary  sash  opened  one-eighth  of  an  inch  would 
give  good  ventilation  in  stormy  weather.     Sherrington's  ventilators 
should  be  placed  low  down  in  the  wall,  and  not  near  the  ceiling.  He 
was  no  advocate  of  a  close  stove,  but  he  did  advocate  enclosing  the  fire 
with  fire  brick  rather  than  iron,  in  order  to  promote  good  combustion. 
As  to  the  stamp  of  authority,  he  supposed  that  was  already  provided 
for  by  a  regulation  that  no  house  should  be  inhabited  unless  it  was 
certified  as  having  the  necessary  sanitary  appliances.    In  Manchester 
and  Salford,  no  water  fittings,  gas  brackets  or  taps  could  be  fitted  up 
without  having  the  stamp  of  die  Corporation,  and  if  they  would  take 
as  much  care  with  other  sanitary  appliances  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement   As  to  baths  in  middle-class  houses,  they  were  fortunate 
in  Manchester,  as  few  houses  of  a  rental  of  241,,  or  even  18Z.  a  year, 
were  now  built  without  them.    The  bye-laws  in  the  districts  around 
Manchester  were  quite  as  good  and  stringent  as  those  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  themselves.    As  to  opening  windows  at  night,  he  thought 
that  whenever  practicable  they  should  be  opened  a  little.    But  he  was 
afraid  if  they  judged  houses  by  the  high  standard  taken  in  this  dis- 
cussion, few  houses  could  be  pronounced  healthy.  As  to  the  plumbers, 
what  they  wanted  was  instruction  in  the  principles  on  which  water 
fittings,  etc.,  should  be  set  up.    They  at  present  used  traps  which  were 
of  absurd  contrivance.    There  was  a  difficulty  he  thought  about  the 
appointment  of  *  authorised  gas  and  water  fitters ;  *  it  was  the  master, 
and  not  the  man,  who  was  authorised.    No  man  in  Manchester  could 
make  a  sewer,  or  a  connection  with  the  town  sewer,  unless  employed 
by  an  authorised  master.    He  thought  the  men  themselves  should  be 
selected  and  certified.    As  to  the  President's  remark  that  the  poor 
required  assistance  from  sanitary  authorities  and  their  officers,  rather 
than  the  rich,  he  could  not  agree  with  it,  because  it  would  make  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.    Where  the  national  health 
was  at  stake,  and  all  paid  for  the  provision  of  sanitary  control,  why 
should  the  rich  man  be  debarred  from  receiving  his  share  of  the  benefit? 
The  rich  man  was  entitled  as  much  to  the  services  of  the  sanitary 
inspector  as  to  the  services  of  the  policeman. 

Dr.  Seaton,  also  in  reply,  said  he  fully  endorsed  the  views  of 
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Professor  Gairdner.  The  whole  question  was  one  of  education,  and 
without  public  opinion  they  could  not  hope  for  any  great  improvement. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Fox,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haviland : — That  this  Section,  whilst  unprepared 
to  recommend  at  the  present  time  an  entire  conformity  of  rural  to 
urban  powers,  is  nevertheless  firmly  of  opinion  that  such  distinction  is 
maintained  with  serious  disadvantage  to  the  community  in  regard  to 
the  control  of  new  buildings ;  and  they  would  urge  the  Council  to 
represent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  the  logical  and  practical 
necewdty  that  exists  in  regard  to  health  in  any  future  amendment  of 
the  law  for  enacting  and  imposing  building  laws  that  shall  be  of  equal 
obligation  on  both  town  and  country. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  National  Water  Supply.    By  A.  T.  Atchison,  M.A. 

WHEN  we  look  at  the  Public  Health  Reports,  the  reports 
of  medical  officers  of  health,  and  the  numerous  Blue 
Books  which  have  been  published  on  the  subject,  it  would  ap- 
pear unnecessary  to  produce  at  this  Congress  any  further  evi- 
dences of  the  importance  of  a  supply  of  pure  water  to  the 
health  of  a  community. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
Annual  Congress,  on  Water  Supply,  gave  a  very  valuable  sum- 
mary of  the  recent  epidemics  of  enteric  fever  which  have  been 
traced  to  the  use  of  polluted  water.  He  shows  that  in  the 
eleven  years  from  1867  to  1877  there  have  been  distinctly 
traceable  to  this  cause  nineteen  epidemics  of  this  one  disease 
alone,  in  the  course  of  seventeen  of  which  there  were  5,690  cases, 
of  which  397  proved  fatal !  But  these  numbers  are  very  small 
compared  with  those  which  would  represent  the  totals  if  full 
information  could  be  obtained,  and  each  case  traced  to  its  origin ; 
or,  as  Mr.  Hart  puts  it,  '  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  sort  of 
estimate  of  the  number  of  lives  annually  sacrificed  in  this 
country  at  the  shrine  of  polluted  water.  But  the  deaths  must 
represent  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  fatality  from 
enteric  fever,  to  say  nothing  of  other  diseases.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  in  1877  no  less  than  6,879  entirely  prevent- 
able deaths  occurred  in  England  and  Wales  from  this  one  disease 
alone,  and  that  thus  in  one  year  some  seventy  thousand  people 
were  caused  needless  suffering  and  anguish  through  the  ravages 
of  a  disease  intimately  connected  with  filth,  it  will  be  seen  how 
great  a  stake  England  has  in  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of 
its  water/ 
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The  first  symptoms  in  modern  times  of  public  attention 
being  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  state  of  the  water 
supply  delivered  to  large  communities  were  exhibited  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1821,  and  the  Royal  Commission  of  July  1827.  This 
latter  consisted  of  Dr.  Roget,  Professor  Brand,  and  Thomas 
Telford,  C.E.,  who  were  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  quality  and 
salubrity  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  metropolis.  After  de- 
scribing the  state  of  the  river  Thames,  and  giving  some  details 
of  the  companies  supplying  the  metropolis,  and  the  quantities 
delivered  by  them,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  twenty- 
nine  million  gallons  daily,  more  than  half  of  which  was  pumped 
from  the  Thames,  the  Commissioners  make  the  following  pass- 
ing remarks,  which  vividly  portray  the  state  of  things  at  this 
time : — 

'  There  are  other  circumstances  affecting  the  fitness  of  the 
water  as  now  taken  from  the  river  for  the  supply  of  the  town 
which,  though  less  general  in  their  influence,  should  not  be 
overlooked,  such  as  the  position  of  the  suction-pipes  of  the 
engines  belonging  to  some  of  the  companies  in  regard  to  the 
mouths  of  sewers,  the  quantity  of  dead  animals  thrown  into 
the  river  in  and  about  London,  its  contamination  by  the  offal 
of  slaughter-houses,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes  which  we 
need  not  here  specify/ 

An  old  coloured  print,  still  to  be  occasionally  met  with  in 
London,  well  shows  the  uncomfortable  proximity  of  the  outfall 
of  the  Ranelagh  sewer  to  the  Dolphin  or  intake  of  the  Chelsea 
Water  Company,  as  it  existed  long  within  the  memory  of  many 
persons  still  living. 

In  1839  filter  beds  were  first  introduced  by  the  Chelsea 
Company,  but  it  was  not  until  1852  that  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
Thames,  becoming  year  by  year  more  polluted  by  the  greater 
efficiency  of  drainage  and  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  were 
finally  pronounced  unfit  for  domestic  consumption,  and  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  obtained  for  the  removal  of  the  intakes  of  the 
water  companies  to  points  above  the  reach  of  the  tide. 

It  is  only  within  the  same  period  that  any  marked  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  water  supply  of  most  of  the  large 
towns  of  this  country,  while  numberless  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, far  from  advancing,  have  steadily  retrograded. 

There  must  be  within  the  knowledge  of  everyone  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  sanitary  subjects,  many  country  towns, 
as  well  as  small  villages,  where  no  trouble  is  taken  to  keep 
apart  the  sewage  and  water-supply,  where  the  so-called  circular 
system  is  in  full  operation,  and  where,  to  use  a  railway  expres- 
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sion,  '  every  facility  is  offered  for  the  through  booking '  of 
disease  germs. 

While  it  is  to  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  places  that 
attention  most  requires  to  be  paid  in  the  question  of  National 
Water  Supply,  most  people  will  admit  that  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement  in  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  large  towns  of  the  country. 

Much  ground  of  complaint  is  still  given  in  the  impurity  of 
most  of  the  metropolitan  supplies,  frequently  turbid,  occasion- 
ally containing  living  organisms,  always  a  filtrate  of  diluted 
sewage.  Though  it  would  doubtless  be  very  difficult  to  trace 
any  actual  cases  of  disease  to  water  of  such  moderately  good 
quality,  nevertheless  the  cause  is  at  work,  and  some  effect  must 
be  produced. 

But  the  great  danger  in  the  use  of  water  whose  previous 
history  is  unsatisfactory,  consists  in  the  chance  of  its  some 
day  containing  the  specific  contamination  of  a  communicable 
disease. 

The  great  dilution  this  contagium  necessarily  receives  in 
such  large  volumes  of  water  would  doubtless  lessen  the  danger, 
but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  state  that  no  danger  exists.  How- 
ever small  may  be  the  risk  of  a  wide-spread  epidemic  visiting 
the  metropolis  through  the  agency  of  the  water  supply,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  satisfactory  that,  besides  animal  and  manu- 
facturing refuse,  a  great  proportion  of  the  sewage  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  numerous  towns  situated  above  the  intakes 
should  enter  the  river  even  though  in  a  somewhat  clarified 
state. 

A  scheme  has  been  proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and 
Messrs.  Easton  and  Bramwell  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  deep 
well-water  from  borings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The 
water  was  to  be  pumped  to  service  reservoirs  situated  at  a  level 
of  400  feet  above  ordnance  datum,  and  thence  delivered  by 
mains  through  the  streets,  providing  pure  water  required  for 
drinking  and  cooking,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sufficiency  of 
water  at  much  higher  pressure  than  obtainable  at  present  for 
the  extinction  of  Ires. 

Whether  the  introduction  of  a  pure  supply  would  be  too 
great  an  interference  with  vested  interests,  and  would  necessi- 
tate the  purchase  of  the  existing  companies  by  the  Government 
or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  need  not  here  be  consi- 
dered ;  but  nothing  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  share- 
holders than  compulsory  purchase,  provided,  of  course,  they 
exhibit  due  reluctance  in  parting  with  their  property. 

If  the  substitution  in  toto  of  a  pure  supply  for  the  present 
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doubtful  one  is  too  magnificent  and  costly  a  scheme  for  imme- 
diate adoption,  the  provision  of  sufficient  deep  well-water  for 
drinking  and  cooking  purposes  would  be  of  immense  benefit. 
Many  objections  have  been  raised  as  to  the  practicability  of 
having  two  services  in  a  house,  but  though  there  are  some  dif- 
ficulties I  believe  they  are  not  insuperable. 

In  most  modern  houses,  even  in  those  of  small  size,  hot  and 
cold  water  is  laid  on  in  the  basement  and  first  floor,"  and  hot 
water  is  not  generally  drawn  by  the  domestics  when  cold  is 
wanted.  Why,  then,  should  a  similar  mistake  be  made  in 
drawing  the  river- water  when  the  spring-water  was  required? 

Again,  the  river-water  only  would  be  laid  on  to  the  bath- 
room and  water-closets,  which  together  use  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  house  consumption  in  the  better  class  of 
nouses,  while  to  ensure  the  spring-water  being  used  for  cook- 
ing and  drinking,  I  should  propose  that  this  alone  should  be 
laid  on  to  the  kitchen  boiler  and  scullery. 

The  waste  of  pure  water  in  this  way,  by  its  use  in  washing 
and  scrubbing  in  the  basement,  would  be  unimportant,  while 
its  employment  for  other  than  drinking  purposes  in  the  bed- 
rooms should  not  only  be  forbidden,  but  rendered  inconvenient 
by  the  smallness  of  the  fittings. 

There  are  other  large  towns  besides  the  Metropolis  where 
the  supply  is  either  insufficient  or  impure,  in  which  the  re- 
quirements for  dietetic  purposes  could  be  met  at  much  less  cost 
by  providing  a  second  service  than  by  laying  out  an  entirely 
new  scheme.  Messrs.  Bramwell  and  Easton,  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  Plymouth  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  point  out 
the  additional  advantage  of  making  use  of  the  pure  water 
supply  which  may  be  laid  on  at  high  pressure  for  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  fires,  the  quantity  required  for  this,  as  shown 
by  them,  being  in  the  metropolis  only  about  xJ^th  of  the  total 
consumption  for  all  purposes. 

It  may  be  said,  W  hy  use  spring-water  where  river-water 
would  do  equally  well?  In  a  town  where  a  high-pressure 
service  already  exists,  where  there  is  a  pressure  of  150  to  300 
feet  in  the  mains,  these  should  be  used  for  fire-extinction ;  but 
where  the  pressure  is  too  low  to  be  of  service  without  the  use 
of  engines,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  pure  water  service. 

Much  advantage  could  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  pres- 
sure in  the  existing  mains  in  towns,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  house-fittings  are  not  adapted  for  it,  and  much  loss  from 
waste  would  result ;  but  in  adapting  a  pure  water  service  to  a 
town  new  fittings  would  be  applied  suited  to  the  pressure. 

Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  system  of  a  dupli- 
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cate  supply,  because  I  believe  there  are  many  cases  besides  the 
metropolis  in  which  it  offers  the  only  solution  practicable  on 
the  ground  of  cost.  If  a  town  requires  for  all  purposes  a 
supply  of  five  million  gallons  daily,  and  is  in  possession  of  a 
source  yielding  four,  and  that  of  a  questionable  character,  it 
may  be  much  cheaper  to  obtain  an  additional  million  or  million- 
and-a-half  gallons  of  unexceptionable  quality  independently 
laid  on  than  to  construct  a  completely  new  system,  and  without 
doubt  the  result  would  be  equally  beneficial. 

But  these  measures  are  only  adapted  to  large  towns ;  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  the  general  question  of  water  supply 
is  making  adequate  provision  for  small  towns  and  villages. 
The  difficulties  are  financial  not  physical ;  the  sinews  of  war 
are  wanting.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  need  of  legislation 
is  most  pressing. 

In  the  last  two  annual  conferences  on  National  Water 
Supply  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  (in  London),  opinion  has 
been  unanimous  that  the  country  must  be  dividea  into  districts 
controlled  by  local  authorities,  all  of  which  would  be  in  some 
degree  subject  to  a  central  Government  Department,  and  would 


through  the  agency  of  that  department 

A  certain  amount  of  division  and  subdivision  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  localise  the  interests  under  consideration,  and  to 
ensure  mat  the  control  of  them  rests  primarily  in  the  hands  of 
those  personally  concerned. 

Now,  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  broad  question  of  water 
supply,  I  believe  that  any  legislation  that  is  proposed  must 
embrace  the  entire  water  economy  of  the  country. 

We  must  not  have  one  code  dealing  with  river  pollution  and 
sewage  disposal,  another  with  river  conservancy,  and  a  third 
with  water  supply :  the  whole  subject  must  be  considered  to- 
gether. 

Now  if  this  is  conceded,  then  without  doubt  the  watersheds 
of  the  principal  rivers  must  be  looked  to  primarily  as  the  na- 
tural boundaries  of  the  chief  districts  or  provinces.  But  there 
are  other  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Some  towns 
may  be  so  situated  in  a  mining  district  or  in  the  midst  of  pol- 
luted sources,  not  perhaps  of  their  own  creation,  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely unable  to  procure  sufficient  water  within  their  own 
oatchment  to  supply  a  growing  population.  If  it  were  proved 
to  demonstration,  which  fortunately  it  is  not,  that  London  could 
not  obtain  200  million  gallons  a  day,  a  sufficient  amount  of  it 
being  free  from  all  pollution,  from  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  cut  it  off  by  Act  of  Parliament  from 
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the  Severn  or  Cumberland  lakes,  while  to  separate  Manches- 
ter from  the  natural  reservoirs  of  the  same  district  by  an  in- 
exorable watershed  line  would  be  equally  abortive. 

The  primary  districts  should  therefore,  as  a  first  approxi- 
mation, be  made  coincident  with  the  principal  river  basins. 
A  general  examination  must  then  be  made  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  each  basin — the  amount  of  rainfall,  geological 
formations,  whether  pervious  or  impervious,  water-bearing  or 
not. 

Information  must  be  collected  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
existing  water  supplies,  their  capability  of  extension,  as  to  the 
number  and  rate  of  increase  of  the  population,  as  to  the  principal 
industries  carried  on,  and  their  probable  effect  in  the  niture  on 
the  increase  of  population  and  available  supply  of  unpolluted 
water. 

If  upon  examination  a  river  basin  is  found  to  contain  ample 
resources  for  the  probable  requirements  of  its  population  in  the 
future,  then  let  that  basin  be  constituted  a  district ;  but  if  not, 
it  must  be  joined  with  some  one  or  more  of  its  neighbours  until 
a  united  district  is  produced,  containing  sufficient  for  the  whole. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  having  been  shown  that  an  ample  supply 
of  pure  water  could  be  obtained  from  deep  borings  to  supple* 
ment  the  present  metropolitan  supplies,  and  as  the  other  large 
towns  on  the  river  appear  to  have  abundance,  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  should  be  constituted  a  primary  district. 

Again,  as  Manchester  has  failed  to  procure  a  satisfactory 
quantity  in  its  own  basin,  and  Liverpool  appears  scarcely 
satisfied,  and  must  sooner  or  later  look  outside  its  present 
catchment,  I  should  propose  that  the  whole  of  this  populous 
district  be  included  in  one  primary  division,  including  the 
basins  of  the  Mersey,  Kibble,  Lune,  and  Eden. 

Having  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  principal  considerations 
affecting  the  limits  of  a  district,  we  come  to  the  constitution  of 
the  governing  body. 

The  Rivers  Conservancy  Bill,  introduced  into  Parliament 
last  session,  which  was  drafted  after  a  great  mass  of  evidence 
had  been  obtained  and  reported  on  by  a  select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  requires  chiefly  some  enlargement  of  scope 
to  make  it  cover  the  whole  question. 

Leaving  the  legal  details  to  those  able  to  do  them  justice,  I 
will  only  give  a  few  of  the  principal  clauses  modified  and 
enlarged  as  proposed. 

The  L<K3al  Government  Board  may,  on  application  and 
after  local  inquiry,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
establish  a  local  conservancy  board  for  the  conservancy  of  any 
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river  or  rivers  in  a  district  consisting  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  river,  or  the  basins  of  the  rivers.  The 
application  shall  describe,  by  reference  to  a  map  or  otherwise, 
the  district  for  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  conservancy  board 
be  established,  and  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  contain  such 
particulars,  and  be  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  from  time  to  time  require. 

If  after  the  local  inquiry  it  appears  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  expedient  that  a  conservancy  board  should  be 
established  for  the  proposed  district  or  for  any  part  of  the 
proposed  district,  with  or  without  in  either  case  the  addition 
of  any  adjacent  area,  the  Local  Government  Board  shall 
prepare  a  draft  provisional  order  for  the  establishment  of  the 
conservancy  board,  defining  the  limits  of  the  conservancy 
district,  specifying  the  lands,  if  any,  exempted  from  the  district, 
and  the  lands,  if  any,  exempted  from  the  rates  of  the  board, 
dividing  the  district  if  they  think  fit  into  sub-districts,  establish- 
ing if  they  think  fit  sub-district  boards  in  such  sub-districts,  or 
in  any  of  such  sub-districts,  declaring  the  number,  and  (subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act)  the  constitution  of  the  con- 
servancy board  and  the  qualifications  (if  any)  of  the  members 
of  the  board,  and  defining  the  lands  which  are  to  be  deemed 
flood-lands,  intermediate  lands,  and  uplands,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  flood-prevention  rate  if  necessary,  the  order  and  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  intermediate  lands  and  uplands  are  to 
contribute  to  the  rates  of  the  board. 

A  conservancy  board  shall  consist  of  life  members  and 
elective  members. 

Life  members  shall  be  in  the  first  instance  named  in  the  order 
establishing  the  board.  Elective  members  shall  be  elected  from 
time  to  time,  in  manner  provided  by  the  order  establishing  the 
board  by  the  following  authorities  or  persons,  namely : — 

If  the  district  of  tne  board  is  not  divided  into  sub-districts, 
by  the  sanitary  authorities  for  the  districts,  wholly  or  partly 
within  the  district  of  the  board. 

If  the  district  of  the  board  is  divided  into  sub-districts,  by 
the  sub-district  boards  of  the  sub-districts  having  such  boards, 
and  by  the  owners  and  ratepayers  of  the  sub-districts  not 
having  such  boards. 

The  duties  of  a  conservancy  board  shall  be  the  conservancy 
of  rivers  and  water-courses,  maintenance  of  navigation,  and 
the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  floods  within  their  district,  the 
examination  of  the  available  sources  of  water  supply,  the  im- 
provement and  preservation  of  their  purity,  the  utilisation  and 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the  population. 
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A  conservancy  board  shall  have  power  to  take  proceedings 
to  enforce  within  their  district  the  provisions  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  and  Public  Health  Acts,  so 
far  as  bearing  on  water  supply,  pollution,  aud  sewage  disposal 
for  that  purpose  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sanitary  authority 
within  the  meaning  of  that  Act 

A  conservancy  board  may  be  subject  to  the  confirmation 
required  by  the  sections  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  here- 
inafter mentioned,  make  bye-laws  for  preventing  within  their 
district  the  obstruction  and  pollution  of  watercourses,  and  the 
injury  of  banks  or  dams,  and  for  such  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  performances  of  their  duties  and  exercise  of  their 
powers  under  this  Act  as  they  think  expedient.  A  conser- 
vancy board  may  divide  their  districts  into  sub-districts,  con- 
sisting of  areas  drained  by  any  tributary  stream  or  streams 
flowing  into  any  river  within  their  district,  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter  the  boundaries  of  any  such  sub-district. 

The  Public  Health  (Water)  Act  of  1878  supplies  a  want  that 
is  very  largely  felt  in  rural  districts.  By  clause  (3)  it  is  enacted 
that — 4  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  rural  sanitary  authority  to 
see  that  every  occupied  dwelling-house  within  their  district  has, 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  an  available  supply  of  wholesome 
water,  sufficient  for  the  consumption  and  use  for  domestic  pur- 
poses of  the  inmates  of  the  house.'  If  it  appear  to  the  rural 
sanitary  authority  that  such  occupied  houses  has  not  a  supply 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  and  if  it  appear  that  such  a  supply 
can  be  provided  at  a  cost  representing  at  5  per  cent  a  weekly 
charge  of  2<L,  the  authority  may  order  the  works  to  be  executed, 
and  railing  this,  mav  carry  them  out  themselves,  recovering  the 
amount  expended  from  the  owner.  If,  however,  the  owner  ob- 
jects on  the  ground  that  the  authority  ought  themselves  to  pro- 
vide a  supply,  or  that  the  whole  or  part  of  the  expense  ought 
to  be  a  charge  on  the  district,  then  the  matter  has  to  be  referred 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Now,  when  the  district  and 
sub-district  boards  before  described  have  been  formed,  all  these 
smaller  matters  would  be  referred  to  them,  and  in  cases  of 
negligence  or  inertness  of  the  sanitary  authority  on  a  properly 
signed  memorial  from  a  certain  number  of  ratepayers  being 
addressed  to  the  district  board  a  local  inquiry  would  be  held 
by  the  latter,  and  an  order  to  act  be  made  on  the  sanitary 
authority. 

In  this  manner,  by  placing  the  ffreat  questions  affecting  the 
entire  district  in  the  hands  of  the  district  board,  and  the  more 
detailed  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  sub-district  boards, 
who  would  have  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  action  of 
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the  sanitary  authorities  within  their  boundary,  it  is  believed  the 
following  advantages  would  result. 

Schemes  for  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of  a  river  and  the 
prevention  of  floods  would  be  considered  with  respect  to  its  en- 
tire course  from  its  source  to  the  sea;  a  comprehensive  improve- 
ment might  thus  be  carried  out  by  a  board  containing  representa- 
tives of  all  the  diverse  interests  concerned-,  which  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  piecemeal. . 

A  much  more  judicious  allotment  of  the  still  unused  sources 
of  water  supply  would  be  made  when  they  are  required  if  the 
total  cost  of  the  separate  schemes  were  considered  as  well  as 
their  different  amounts,  and  this  would  be  done  if  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  all  expenditure  on  hydraulic  works  were  borne  by  the 
entire  district. 

The  purity  of  sources  could  be  much  more  effectually  pre- 
served, and  the  pollution  of  the  entire  streams  prevented,  as  each 
constituent  authority  of  a  district  would  be  directly  or  indirectly- 
interested.  Thus,  for  example,  the  representative  of  one  sani- 
tary authority  could  hardly  bring  forward  and  expect  to  carry 
at  the  district  board  meeting  a  scheme  for  the  discharge  of  the 
effluent  from  his  precipitation  works  into  the  stream  supplying 
the  reservoirs  of  the  town  below. 

The  universal  tendency  is  for  water  both  on  the  surface 
and  underground  to  become  more  polluted  as  manufactures  and 
population  increase.  Government  has  not  considered  it  vision- 
ary to  inquire  into  the  probable  exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields. 
Is  it  not  equally  necessary  that  steps  be  taken  in  time  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  future  ?  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  supply  of  coal  is  limited,  but  the  supply  of 
rain  is  constantly  falling  and  thus  practically  unlimited.  But 
we  cannot  use  rain  as  it  falls ;  we  must  have  some  clean  air  for 
it  to  fall  through;  rain  falling  into  a  tumbler  on  the  top  of  this 
building  is  not  fit  to  drink ;  we  must  have  a  clean  place  to  catch 
it  and  store  it,  and  above  all,  the  purest  and  best  of  all  supplies, 
that  which  percolates  into  the  water-bearing  strata,  must  be 
preserved  from  underground  pollution. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  give  a  few  particulars 
of  a  movement  which  has  sprung  out  of  the  conferences  on 
National  Water  Supply  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London. 
A  committee  has  been  formed  (with  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.B., 
as  chairman)  consisting  of  medical  officers,  engineers,  chemists, 
geologists,  and  others  interested  in  this  question.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  plans,  models,  and  all  appliances  connected  with  water 
supply  has  been  opened,  temporarily  located  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  the  lessees  of  which  have  kindly  placed  ample  space  at 
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the  disposal  of  the  committee.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain 
exhibits  of  every  matter  worthy  of  attention  connected  with  the 
subject  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  interest  shown  in  the  movement  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
a  number  of  the  mayors  of  the  provincial  towns,  the  committee 
are  hopeful  of  success.  It  is  their  intention  eventually  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  museum,  and  gradually  to  gather  together 
records  of  all  facts  and  observations  bearing  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  water  in  the  country. 

A  large  number  of  very  interesting  objects  are  already  ex- 
hibited, and  many  more  are  lingering  on  their  way,  doubtless 
because  their  owners  are  waiting  to  see  what  other  people  do. 
It  is  believed  that  much  useful  information  may  be  spread  in 
this  way,  and  much  instruction  obtained  by  people  who  have 
not  at  hand  blue-books  and  sanitary  reports,  as  well  as  by  those 
who  wish  to  see  for  themselves  the  most  improved  methods  and 
appliances. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  subject  of  such 
national  importance  may  soon  be  practically  dealt  with  by 
Government,  and  that  if  the  Rivers  Conservancy  Bill  is  to  be 
reintroduced  next  session  it  may  be  so  enlarged  as  to  deal  with 
the  whole  water  economy  of  the  country,  that  action  may  not 
be  deferred  until  the  obstacles  which  have  gradually  grown  up 
under  centuries  of  piecemeal  legislature  be  so  increased  year 
by  year  by  the  passing  of  private  Acts  as  to  render  comprehen- 
sive treatment  almost  impracticable. 


On  the  Same.   By  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

IN  the  discussion  on  this  important  subject  there  has  hitherto 
been  an  absence  of  the  statement  of  general  principles, 
and  the  questions  at  issue  have  hardly  been  so  far  formalised 
as  to  justify  action.  At  the  Congress  held  this  year  at  the 
instance  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  communi- 
cations consisted  of  essays  on  the  distribution  of  England  into 
districts,  and  some  interesting  memoirs  on  details.  The  only 
discussion  arose  on  a  question  of  rating.  No  general  princi- 
ples were  enunciated,  and  no  conclusions  arrived  at  In  the 
present  Paper  it  will  be  my  object  to  place  the  subject  before 
you  in  such  a  way  that  a  practical  result  may  be  approached. 

By  national  water  supply  I  understand  the  distribution  of 
the  available  fresh  water  in  the  country  so  as  to  enable  dwellers 
in  towns  to  obtain  it  at  all  times  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life  and  for  all  business  purposes*  It 
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will  be  observed  that  I  do  not  propose  the  supply  of  small 
communities ;  except  where  water  can  be  taken  from  channels 
near  at  hand,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  extraordinary  pro- 
vision can  be  made  consistently  with  the  economic  working  of 
any  system* 

Local  sources,  whether  streams  or  wells,  must  occasionally 
be  resorted  to,  care  being  taken  by  some  central  authority  that 
the  former  are  not  fouled  by  manufacturing  waste,  and  that 
the  latter  yield  potable  water  free  from  drainage  into  them  of 
sewage  or  from  the  influence  of  churchyards. 

As  the  average  quantity  of  water  actually  used  for  all 
purposes  does  not  exceed  twenty  gallons  per  day  per  head  of 
population,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  an  effective  rainfall  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  a  year  over  the  whole  of  England  would 
much  more  than  supply  this  demand.  As  the  mean  rainfall 
may  be  taken  at  about  thirty  inches,  the  abstraction  of  this 
small  portion  (a  hundred  and  twentieth  part)  cannot  seriously 
affect  any  ordinary  natural  storage  or  flow.  Whatever  diffi- 
culty there  may  be  in  the  settlement  of  the  question,  it  clearly 
does  not  arise  from  a  deficiency  in  the  supply.  It  is  altogether 
an  affair  of  distribution. 

Nature  has  established  a  complete  double  circulation  of 
water  on  the  earth  through  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere,  one 
part  of  the  rainfall  flowing  back  to  the  sea  over  the  surface 
and  another  part  through  tne  strata. 

Water  is  distilled  into  the  air  from  the  sea,  and  conveyed 
by  winds,  either  in  an  invisible  state  or  as  cloud,  till  it  falls  as 
rain.  Part  of  the  rainfall  runs  to  the  sea  in  brooks  or  rivers 
by  gravitation,  part  is  absorbed  into  the  earth  by  percolation, 
part  is  re-absorbed  into  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation.  The 
first  part  soon  reaches  its  destination,  the  second  is  detained 
much  longer  as  it  moves  through  obstructed  underground 
Channels,  and  during  this  time  it  is  constantly  liable  to  loss, 
much  water  passing  back  through  the  strata  into  the  air.  A 
portion  of  what  remains  enters  the  sea  or  emerges  in  rivers 
and  lakes,  reaching  the  surface  under  pressure.  Surface  springs 
bring  some  part  to  the  open  air  when  there  is  an  open  channel 
from  a  higher  level,  or  when  the  strata  are  surcharged.  By 
sinking  wells  we  may  intercept  part  of  the  underground  flow- 
ing water  and  bring  it  into  use  in  places  where  it  would  not 
naturally  be  able  to  appear. 

Rivers,  sometimes  originating  in  springs,  are  channels  of 
surface  water  derived  from  rain,  and  in  certain  cases  where 
careful  measurement  of  their  volume  has  been  effected  they 
have  been  found  to  convey  to  the  sea  on  an  average  aboutone- 
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fourth  part  of  the  rainfall  of  the  whole  district  or  drainage  area 
within  which  they  are  situate.  In  our  own  country  from  one- 
third  to  half  the  rainfall  is  re-evaporated.  It  follows  that  the 
underground  water  can  hardly  exceed  one-fourth  part  of  the 
rainfall 

Having  regard  to  the  nature  of  water,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  the  portion  conveyed  over  the  surface  should  not  have 
taken  up  in  its  progress  some  part  of  the  various  substances, 
organic  and  inorganic,  always  present.  In  our  own  country 
no  part  can  be  free  from  the  possible  presence  of  man  and  the 
impurities  thence  arising.  All  water  that  enters  the  earth  by 
percolation  must  have  been  first  exposed  to  the  same  possibility, 
and  must  carry  down  with  it  the  organic  and  inorganic  sud- 
Btances  it  has  dissolved. 

In  a  thickly  peopled  country  like  England,  there  can  be 
no  drop  of  water  obtainable  from  or  beneath  the  surface  that 
does  not  contain  foreign  matter,  and  this  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  some  analysts  to  call  pollution  and  impurity.  If,  however, 
this  admixture  rendered  water  unfit  for  use  there  would  not  be 
a  drop  of  fit  water  obtainable. 


to  some  whose  authority  stands  very  high,  every  foreign  sub- 
stance, whether  a  few  grains  of  salt  per  gallon,  or  a  similar 
quantity  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  or  any 
measurable  quantity  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  is  classed 
as  inorganic  or  organic  impurity.  Not  long  ago  indications  of 
the  former  presence  of  organic  matter,  long  since  converted 
into  innoxious  mineral  salts,  were  estimated,  and  the  amount 
published  in  official  analyses  with  the  effect  of  throwing  a 
slur  on  water  so  affected.  The  quantity  of  sewage  matter  pre- 
sumed to  have  furnished  these  harmless  salts  was  called  pre- 
vious sewage  contamination.  But  all  running  water,  all  spring 
and  well  water,  and  even  the  rain  before  it  has  fallen,  contains 
impurities,  and  is  in  this  sense  polluted,  so  that  such  a  thing  as 
pure  water  is  technically  unattainable. 

It  follows  that  waters  are  only  relatively  pure,  and  that  the 
subject  must  be  regarded  in  a  more  practical  light.  No  doubt 
the  water  of  some  rivers  has  been  rendered  foul  and  unfit  for 
use  by  operations  carried  on  near  them,  and  by  the  admission 
of  poisonous  waste,  the  river  being,  in  fact,  used  as  a  sewer. 
It  is  equally  true  that  some  springs  yield  water  which,  though 
pleasant  to  the  taste  and  of  sparkling  brightness,  is  loaded 
with  dangerous  impurities,  while  other  springs  offensive  to  the 
taste  and  smell  are  not  only  harmless  but  conducive  to  health. 
Neither  river  nor  spring  water  is  ever  free  from  the 
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Sresence  of  foreign  material,  but  it  cannot  properly  be  con- 
emned  without  examination.    The  grosser  impurities  may  be 
and  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  all  important  rivers. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  satisfied  to  consider  the 
case  impartially,  that  the  river  and  spring  waters  that  have 
permitted  the  value  of  life  in  England  to  attain  its  present 
nigh  rate,  cannot  have  been  altogether  injurious.  Where  run- 
ning water  has  been  available,  it  has,  however,  in  most  cases 
been  used  for  domestic  purposes  without  inquiry,  while  spring 
or  well  water  has  often  been  selected  for  drinking.  But  the 
reasons  why  spring  water  was  preferred  have  had  little  to  do 
with  supposed  purity,  and  were  consistent  with  the  most  offen- 
sive impurities.   The  senses  alone  are  no  sufficient  guide. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  for  insidious  poison,  lurking 
where  least  suspected,  springs  and  shallow  wells  are  more 
dangerous  than  streams.  The  dangers  incident  to  the  latter 
are  usually  recognised  by  the  senses. 

It  is  certain  that  the  process  of  oxidation  which  goes  on  in 
running  water  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  in  percolating  water 
by  contact  with  particles  of  sand  or  rock,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vert most  kinds  of  organic  impurity  into  harmless  salts,  so  that 
after  a  lapse  of  time,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  impurity 
and  the  degree  of  exposure,  water  thus  polluted  may  become 
once  more  fit  for  use  for  all  purposes. 

The  germs  of  certain  diseases  however,  notably  those  called 
typhoid,  appear  to  be  capable  of  resisting  exposure  of  this 
land  for  a  long  time,  during  which  they  may  be  carried  to  any 
distance  without  change.  Instances  have  been  recorded  in  the 
case  both  of  waters  conveyed  on  the  surface  and  in  those  carried 
underground.  These  germs  must  be  regarded  as  living  organic 
forms,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  recognised  under  the  micro- 
scope. Analysis  is  clearly  useless  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
living  matter  of  this  kind,  and  such  living  organisms  in  water 
as  can  be  detected  are  by  no  means  proof  of  the  insalubrity  of 
the  water. 

Thus  it  seems  that  of  the  two  classes  of  available  water — 
surface  water  and  underground  water — both  are  liable  to 
receive,  dissolve,  and  convey  foreign  substances,  organic  or 
inorganic,  which  may  be  called  technically  impurities,  but 
which  are  really  of  little  consequence  in  their  influence  on 
health.  With  regard  to  both  of  them  the  process  of  oxidation 
converts  the  dead  organic  matter  into  harmless  salts.  In  both, 
however,  there  is  a  liability  to  the  presence  of  disease-germs 
which  cannot  be  detected  by  any  means  at  present  known 
until  they  are  traced  to  produce  fever  in  persons  predisposed. 
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If  this  view  of  the  case  is  admitted  the  question  of  national 
water  supply  is  brought  within  definite  limits.  As  far  as 
quality  is  concerned  there  is  no  reason  for  a  preference  for  one 
kind  of  water  rather  than  the  other.  With  regard  to  known 
and  recognisable  sources  of  danger  both  are  liable  to  pollution, 
and  in  both  the  condition  may  be  determined  by  analysis. 
With  regard  to  the  unrecognisable  disease-germs  both  are 
equally  exposed  to  the  risk ;  in  neither  can  the  presence  of 
germs  be  detected,  nor  is  there  any  means  of  judging  which 
is  the  most  likely  to  produce  disease  by  conveying  the  germs 
if  they  have  been  at  any  time  once  introduced  into  the  water. 

Surface  waters. — The  natural  source  of  water  supply  to 
towns  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  must  be  the  brook  or 
river  flowing  past,  provided  that  it  has  not  been  polluted  by 
the  dwellers  on  the  banks  at  a  point  nearer  the  source. 

In  large  rivers  and  principal  tributaries  pollution  should 
never  be  permitted,  but  at  present  most  of  our  rivers  are  with- 
out effectual  control,  and  without  an  organised  system  of  river 
conservancy  control  is  impossible.  A  bill  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment last  session  was  intended  to  give  power  to  form  conser- 
vancy boards,  but  its  provisions  were  very  incomplete.  At  the 
Water  Congress  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a 
paper  was  communicated  by  me  on  the  subject,  which  was 
published  in  the  journal  of  the  Society  and  in  the  report  of 
the  Congress,  but  it  failed  to  excite  discussion. 

I  venture  to  request  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 
subject  to  this  memoir  in  the  event  of  another  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject being  prepared  for  next  Session. 

There  are  in  England  four  principal  rivers— the  Severn, 
the  Thames,  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  and  the  Trent,  all  of  first- 
rate  importance  on  account  of  the  extent  of  their  drainage 
areas  and  the  largeness  of  the  urban  population  within  those 
areas.  There  are  also  three  rivers — the  Mersey,  the  Bibble, 
and  the  Tyne,  draining  much  smaller  areas,  but  affecting  vast 
populations. 

Besides  these  there  are  six  rivers — the  Eden,  the  Tees, 
the  Dee,  the  Towy,  the  Exe,  and  the  JParret — whose  drainage 
areas  exceed  500  square  miles,  which  originate  in  uninhabited 
upland  and  mountain  districts,  but  which  pass  large  towns. 
There  are  besides  these  several  rivers  draining  areas  of  500 
square  miles  and  upwards,  emptying  into  the  German  Ocean 
between  the  Thames  and  the  number,  none  of  them  remark- 
able for  the  purity  of  their  sources  and  not  passing  very  im- 
portant populations.  These  are  the  Great  Ouse,  the  Witham, 
the  Welland,  the  Nen,  and  the  Wensum. 
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Useful  detailed  information  with  regard  to  all  these  streams, 
and  the  urban  populations  within  their  respective  areas,  will- 
be  found  in  the  appendices  to  a  memoir  prepared  by  me,  and 

fiblished  in  the  Keport  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Congress ;  and 
may  also  refer  for  further  details  to  a  work  on  Water,  also 
recently  published  by  me. 

Two  of  the  four  great  rivers  of  England,  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse  and  the  Trent;  the  three  smaller  rivers,  important  on 
account  of  their  population ;  and  the  river  Tees,  have  their 
origin  and  the  sources  of  their  early  feeders  in  the  limestones 
and  gritstones  of  the  Pennine  chain,  which  ranges  through 
England  from  Derbyshire  northwards,  to  the  Scottish  border. 
The  Severn,  the  Dee,  and  the  Towy  receive  their  supply  from 
the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Welsh  mountains*  The  Eden 
rises  amongst  the  similar  rocks  of  the  Cumberland  mountains. 
The  Exe  and  the  Parret  originate  in  the  granite  of  Dartmoor. 
'The  water  supplied  in  all  these  cases  is  pure,  soft,  and  good, 
and  is  as  nearly  free  from  pollution  as  seems  possible  to  be 
obtained. 

The  Thames  alone  among  the  great  rivers  of  England  has 
its  sources  in  secondary  rocks.  The  main  stream,  by  several 
distinct  feeders,  obtains  its  early  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Oolite  on  the  Cotteswold  hills.  The  water  is  hard,  but  free 
from  any  objectionable  ingredient. 

Of  the  rivers  draining  areas  exceeding  500  square  miles, 
there  remains  only  the  group  entering  the  German  Ocean 
between  the  Thames  and  the  Humber.  These  originate  in  the 
secondary  rocks  at  a  comparatively  low  level,  and  much  of  their 
course  is  over  land  little  above  the  sea.  Their  waters  are  not 
generally  available  for  supply,  and  these  streams  pass  few  Iftrge 
towns  in  their  course. 

For  a  certain  distance  along  the  course  of  all  the  principal 
rivers  of  England,  except  the  Thames,  the  water  flows  over 
uncultivated  or  unoccupied  land.  Most  of  them  flow  rapidly, 
and  are  more  or  less  torrential,  but  except  that  they  are 
occasionally  peaty,  they  run  clear  soon  after  a  flood.  They  flow 
through  valleys  which  are  often  mere  gorges,  but  occasionally 
widen  out,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  the  construction  of 
reservoirs.  This  condition  has  been  largely  taken  advantage 
of  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  perhaps  10,000  millions  of  gallons  of  water  stored  in 
artificial  reservoirs,  provided  by  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
of  those  counties,  being  a  reserve  sufficient  to  supply  two 
millions  of  people  for  six  or  eight  months  in  case  of  need. 

The  water  thus  stored  remains  unaltered,  and  in  excellent 
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condition  for  supply.  It  is  conveyed  to  the  various  towns  and 
delivered  as  required,  nor  has  it  ever  been  suspected  of  inducing 
disease  of  any  kind. 

Natural  lake  water,  which  has  occasionally  been  brought 
to  large  towns  and  utilised  for  supply,  is  delivered  in  good 
condition,  and  has  never  been  complained  of.  The  example  set 
by  Glasgow  is  likely  to  be  followed  elsewhere,  and  we  may 
expect  in  a  few  years  to  find  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland 
lake  district  supplying  Manchester,  and  other  lake  waters 
conveyed  to  other  large  towns. 

The  great  rivers  present  very  different  conditions  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  courses, .  dependent  a  good  deal  on  their 
tributaries  and  on  the  slope  of  the  river  bed ;  but  the  storage 
of  river  water,  taken  from  a  point  low  down  in  its  course,  has 
not  been  attempted  in  England.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Thames,  where  a  large 
reservoir  might  easily  be  constructed  in  the  narrow  neck,  be- 
tween the  chalk  hills  at  Pangbourn.  The  quality  of  the  water 
there  is  exceedingly  good. 

The  Severn,  being  a  much  more  torrential  river  than  the 
Thames,  is  less  fitted  for  direct  supply  from  the  stream.  It 
is,  notwithstanding,  found  to  give  a  fair  quality  of  water  at 
Worcester  and  Tewkesbury,  care  being  taken  to  allow  the 
flood  waters  to  pass  by,  and  arrangements  being  made  to  filter 
the  water  at  all  times.  The  Tees  and  the  Wear  both  deliver 
excellent  water  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  sources, 
the  former  supplying  Darlington,  Stockton,  and  Middles- 
borough,  the  latter  the  city  of  Durham. 

While,  however,  these  larger  rivers,  when  not  overloaded 
with  large  town  and  manufacturing  populations,  carry  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water  in  an  exceedingly  pure  state,  the 
smaller  rivers,  such  as  the  Mersey  and  Babble,  which  pass 
numerous  thickly-peopled  towns,  are  rendered  quite  unfit  for 
use.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Mersey  are  little  better  in 
many  cases  than  open  sewers. 

The  effect  of  impounding  the  upper  feeders  of  rivers  of 
moderate  volume,  and  thus  collecting  the  storm  waters  which 
would  otherwise  reach  the  sea  in  freshets,  is  not  always 
favourable  to  sanitation,  for  the  scour,  which  would  occasionally 
rush  along,  sweeping  away  accumulations  of  impurities  into 
the  sea,  is  replaced  by  a  permanent  stream,  somewhat  increased 
in  volume,  but  not  capable  of  acting  mechanically  on  such 
accumulations. 

There  ought  thus  to  be  a  limit  to  the  extension  of  gravi- 
tation works,  although  at  present  there  are  no  means  of 
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checking  their  progress  if  Parliamentary  powers  can  be  ob- 
tained tor  the  purpose.  There  is  no  independent  referee  to 
advise  the  central  authority  in  such  matters. 

The  cost  of  constructing  large  reservoirs  and  laying  out 
extensive  works  has  often  been  enormously  greater  than  the 
estimate.  Difficulties  often  arise  in  the  course  of  construction, 
from  the  condition  of  the  strata,  and  these  even,  if  overcome, 
involve  heavy  expenditure.  No  small  town  or  group  of  towns 
could  risk  these  expenses,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why, 
when  the  work  is  undertaken  by  a  wealthy  company  or  corpo- 
ration, it  should  not  be  required  of  them  to  supply  all  smaller 
places  on  the  line  of  pipes,  or  within  reasonable  distance. 

Where  the  water  of  a  stream  is  taken  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  for  the  use  of  a  town,  it  may  become  a  question 
whether  the  effect  on  the  stream  generally  is  favourable  or 
unfavourable.  In  the  case  of  the  Thames,  the  companies  have 
power  to  take  from  the  river  near  Teddington,  110  millions  of 
gallons  per  day,  and  the  extreme  minimum  flow  recorded  is 
320  millions.  The  mean  flow  is  800  millions.  Practically  the 
quantity  abstracted  is  about  70  millions,  and  the  flow  very 
rarely  less  than  500.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that 
when  the  flow  of  the  river  is  at  a  minimum  the  demand  for 
water  is  at  a  maximum. 

In  the  case  of  the  Severn,  although  a  river  draining  a 
larger  area  with  a  heavier  rainfall  than  the  Thames,  the 
minimum  flow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  where  the  tide  ter- 
minates, is  as  low  as  90  million  gallons  per  day,  and  floods  are 
frequent  and  heavy.  There  are  at  present  no  storage  reser- 
voirs in  the  Severn  valley,  or  in  any  of  its  tributaries.  The 
effect  of  such  reservoirs,  if  accompanied  by  compensation, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  river 
lower  down.  There  is  no  need  of  flushes  in  the  main  stream, 
and  great  need  to  regulate  the  flow. 

The  waters  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Yorkshire  Ouse, 
the  Mersey,  and  the  Kibble,  are  already  stored  to  a  great 
extent,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  good  reservoir  sites  taken 
up.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  something  more  might  still 
be  done  in  this  way,  and  larger  provision  made. 

The  upper  waters  of  the  Tees,  the  Tyne,  and  the  Wear 
might  be  stored  with  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  many  towns 
now  imperfectly  supplied.  The  rivers  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
might  also  be  made  available  in  this  way,  and  many  much 
smaller  streams  than  those  named  would  yield  abundant  stores 
of  good  water  at  a  high  level,  whence  the  water  could  be 
conducted  by  gravitation  to  distant  towns. 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  still  a  large  unused 
water  supply  from  the  sources  of  our  large  rivers  that  might 
with  advantage  be  impounded  for  the  benefit  of  the  towns  on 
the  river  course.  There  is  also  a  large  supply  available  from 
the  many  smaller  streams,  whose  drainage  area  varies  from  one 
to  five  hundred  square  miles,  that  might  be  utilised  in  the  same 
way,  being  retained  by  impounding  and  delivered  by  gravitation. 
In  the  south-west  of  England  there  are  ten  such  rivers ;  three 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Severn  are  also  available,  four  or  five 
Welsh  rivers  and  several  of  the  Northumberland  rivers.  The 
various  lakes  of  the  Lake  District  afford  a  resource  practically 
inexhaustible,  taking  into  consideration  the  population  that 
would  thence  be  supplied  with  advantage. 

Well  Waters. — In  the  absence  of  rivers,  or  in  cases  where 
the  natural  surface  waters  are  fouled  by  an  excessive  popula- 
tion, or  by  manufactures  or  mining,  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
must  resort  to  wells,  or  collect  and  store  the  rain-water.  By 
tapping  the  underground  water  a  supply  is  often  obtained, 
rising  to  a  convenient  level  and  reached  by  pumps%  Under 
certain  circumstances  this  supply  is  exceedingly  large,  the 
water  is  delivered  of  even  temperature,  and  though  generally 
loaded  with  mineral  matter,  there  is  little  or  no  appearance  of 
organic  impurity.  Under  other  circumstances  the  supply  either 
fails  on  continuous  pumping,  or  the  quality  is  objectionable, 
and  organic  impurities  are  sucked  in  from  the  surface.  In  some 
cases  the  water  drawn  from  shallow  wells  is  actually  poisonous 
and  highly  injurious  to  health. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  that  there  is  nowhere  a 
certainty  of  obtaining  either  much  water  or  good  water  from 
wells  sunk  into  any  strata,  whether  the  depth  is  little  or  great. 
The  underground  water  enters  the  earth  at  unknown  places, 
it  flows  along  unkno>yn  channels,  and  is  exposed  in  its  course 
to  unknown  influences.  As  a  rule,  well  water  must  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  until  it  is  proved  to  be  good. 

There  are,  however,  in  England  two  rocks  eminently  re- 
markable for  their  water-yielding  properties,  and  others, 
smaller  in  the  area  they  present  at  the  surface,  but  still 
conveying  and  occasionally  giving  up  important  supplies. 
The  water  from  these  sources,  though  often  mineralised,  is 

?;enerally  innoxious  and  often  excellent.  It  comes  to  the  sur- 
ace  at  a  uniform  temperature  and,  though  occasionally  affected 
by  surface  influences,  is  generally  bright,  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  fit  for  general  use. 

The  rocks  that  are  so  important  as  sources  of  water  supply 
are  the  Chalk  and  the  New  Ked  Sandstone.  The  whole  of  the 
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chalk  is  highly  absorbent  of  water,  and  contains  when  saturated 
an  enormous  quantity,  but  it  only  yields  it  up  by  exhaustive 
pumping  when  open  channels  are  reached,  which,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  often  to  great  distances,  act  to  some 
extent  as  a  reservoir.  Under  favourable  conditions  quantities 
up  to  and  even  exceeding  three  millions  of  gallons  per  day  are 
obtainable  from  deep  wells  in  this  rock ;  but  it  would  be  very 
unreasonable  to  calculate  on  such  a  supply  as  perpetual  except 
in  special  cases,  and  very  often  wells  sunk  in  chalk  near  others 
that  are  successful  turn  out  complete  failures. 

It  is  well  known  that  chalk  water  is  hard,  but  it  is  not  so 
well  known,  though  equally  true,  that  the  water  obtained  from 
deep  wells  in  this  rock  is  not  unfrequently  loaded  with  various 
minerals  that  render  it  quite  unfit  for  use.  Occasionally  when 
the  chalk  is  reached  under  a  thick  coating  of  London  clay  it 
is  offensive  to  the  smell  as  well  as  taste,  and  cannot  be  used 
even  for  cleaning  purposes.  When  the  chalk  is  only  covered 
by  alluvial  sands  and  gravel,  surface  sewage  soaks  into  it  and 
renders  the  water  pumped  from  it  dangerous,  and  although 
oxidation  ho  doubt  takes  place  rapidly  when  impure  water  from 
the  surface  sinks  to  the  permanent  water  level  of  the  rock,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  dangerous  disease-germs, 
which  no  analysis  can  detect,  do  not  lurk  in  the  chalk  water 
to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  in  river  water. 

M.  de  fiance  has  calculated  that  there  are  8,759  square 
miles  of  exposed  chalk  surface  in  England,  of  which  nearly  one 
half  are  within  the  Thames  basin.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct 
as  far  as  the  geological  map  can  decide,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  large  proportion  is  covered  with  alluvial  and  diluvial 
clays  and  gravels,  which  seriously  check  absorption,  and  that 
the  real  absorbent  surface  is  very  much  less.  The  available 
water  is  not  the  quantity  contained  in  the  rode,  which  is 
enormously  large,  but  the  part  of  the  annual  rainfall  at  the 
surface  which  enters  by  absorption,  percolates  slowly  to  the 
permanent  level  of  saturation,  and  then  circulates  slowly  through 
fissures  to  some  outlet.  By  exhaustive  pumping  the  fissures 
can  be  emptied,  and  by  causing  an  increased  flow  they  may  be 
widened  and  cleared  out,  and  in  this  way,  perhaps,  the  quantity 
of  available  water  may  be  increased.  Except,  however,  where 
the  water  comes  to  the  surface  in  permanent  springs,  there  can 
nowhere  be  certainty  of  success  in  pumping. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  tnat  a  large  and  valuable 
storage  of  available  water  exists  in  the  chalk,  it  is  proved  by 
abundant  experience  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  large  sup- 
ply in  sinking  deep  wells  into  this  rock,  nor  is  there  a  cea» 
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tainty  df  good  potable  water  being  found.  That  the  continued 
pumping  from  the  deep  chalk  wells  under  the  metropolis  has 
very  considerably  lowered  the  level  of  the  available  water  in 
the  rock  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  the  case  is  some* 
what  different.  Unlike  the  chalk  this  rock  consists  of  alter- 
nate strata  of  permeable  sands  and  impermeable  marls.  M.  de 
Ranee  estimates  the  exposed  area  of  triassic  rock  at  7,431 
square  miles,  but  has  not  calculated  how  much  of  it  is  per- 
meable. It  occupies  a  space  about  seventy  miles  square  in 
the  middle  of  England,  stretching  northwards  by  two  spurs, 
that  on  the  east  continuous  and  reaching  to  the  mouth  01  the 
Tees,  and  that  on  the  west  broken  at  intervals,  but  extending 
to  the  Scottish  border.  The  valleys  of  the  Trent,  the  Ouse, 
the  Mersey,  the  Kibble  and  the  Tees  all  enter  and  cross  it  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  valley  of  the  Exe,in  Devonshire, 
is  also  in  the  New  Bed  Sandstone. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  places  deep  wells  in  this 
rock  yield  permanent  supplies  of  pure  and  excellent  water. 
Numerous  wells  have  been  sunk,  yielding  from  one  to  three 
millions  of  gallons  per  day,  and  in  some  die  result  of  exhaus- 
tive pumping  has  not  injured  the  quality  or  permanently 
lowered  Ae  level.  On  the  other  hand,  many  wells  have  been 
sunk  in  what  are  regarded  good  neighbourhoods,  from  which 
little  or  no  water  is  obtained,  or  from  which  the  water  is  loaded 
with  salt  and  unusable.  Well  water  from  the  New  Bed  Sand- 
stone is  always  liable  to  contain  an  excess  of  common  salt  and 
some  iron,  but  is  only  occasionally  otherwise  objectionable. 
There  are  certain  impermeable  beds  in  the  New  Bed  Sand- 
stone which  retain  the  water  that  has  percolated  from  the  sur- 
face, and  the  most  important  of  these  over  a  large  district  is 
called  the  '  water  stones.'  In  some  districts  there  are  vertical 
fissures  filled  with  marl  crossing  each  other  and  shutting  off 
portions  of  the  rock  in  natural  tanks,  and  from  within  these 
also  much  water  can  be  obtained.  Near  the  sea,  or  where  the 
sandstone  comes  to  the  surface  under  the  sea  level,  salt  is  often 
noticeable  in  the  water  from  wells  when  first  sunk.  In  these 
cases  the  quantity  of  salt  increases  on  continued  pumping. 

The  Permian  sandstones,  chiefly  present  at  the  surface  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Eden,  also  yield  water  freely,  but  they  are 
situated  where  water  from  other  more  certain  sources  is  easily 
obtained. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  purification  of  polluted  water  by 
natural  filtration  through  sands  that  can  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  germs,  such  as  appear  to  pass  unchanged 
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through  chalk.  Like  chalk  water  that  from  the  New  Bed  Sand- 
stone contains  nitrates,  which  are  assumed  to  he  indications 
that  the  water  has  at  some  former  time  been  polluted  by 
sewage,  although  it  is  now  free  from  danger. 

The  Lower  Greensand  is  a  permeable  bed  which  in  some 
cases  receives  and  conveys  in  underground  channels  a  large 
quantity  of  water  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  It  might 
probably  be  reached  in  many  places  by  deep  wells  through  the 
chalk.  The  Upper  Greensand  and  the  Bagshot  Sands  over- 
lying the  London  Clay  in  the  country  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  London  are  also  water-bearing. 

By  means  of  natural  fissures  much  water  finds  its  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  earth  wherever  limestone  comes  to  the 
surface,  and  also  where  the  hard  gritstones,  associated  with 
the  carboniferous  limestones,  are  exposed.  A  large  part  of 
this  emerges  in  springs,  either  at  the  surface  or  in  river  valleys. 
The  magnesian  limestones  also  receive  water  from  fissures 
and  deliver  it  up  by  wells,  sometimes  in  large  quantity. 

Besides  the  sources  of  water  supply  that  exist  in  our  rivers 
there  is  then  a  large  underground  store  that  may  safely  be 
drawn  upon  where  circumstances  are  favourable.  Each  has 
certain  advantages  and  some  disadvantages,  but  both  are  im- 
portant and  valuable.  It  is  unwise  to  depreciate  either,  or  to 
hold  up  one  as  especially  desirable  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
For  the  purpose  of  national  supply  both  are  needed,  and  the 
selection  in  every  case  should  be  made  on  public  grounds. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  place  before  you  a  dispassionate 
view  of  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards  national  water  supply, 
I  have  abstained  from  all  discussion  of  disputed  questions.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  magnificent  water  supplied  by  gravita- 
tion in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  will  not  be  abandoned,  and 
that  where,  as  at  Nottingham,  Sunderland  and  elsewhere,  a  first- 
class  water  is  obtained  from  wells,  these  will  not  be  exchanged 
for  other  sources.  But  there  still  remain  a  number  of  towns 
large  enough  to  need  a  constant  supply  of  good  water,  but  not 
large  enough  or  wealthy  enough  to  undertake  great  expense  in 
obtaining  it  There  are  in  England  and  Wales  between  600 
and  700  towns  whose  population  exceeds  2,500,  and  at  least 
300  others  which  have  between  1,000  and  2,500  inhabitants. 
Of  the  former  about  200  have  a  population  exceeding  10,000, 
and  half  this  number  may  be  called  large,  their  population 
exceeding  20,000.  About  650  towns  and  townships  are  more 
or  less  completely  provided  with  a  recognised  system  of  water 
supply.  It  is  evident  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  smaller  and  poorer  towns,  being 
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the  least  able  to  help  themselves,  are  those  that  most  need  a 
supply.  With  regard  to  many  of  these  private  enterprise  will 
do  little ;  and  however  right  it  may  be  that  wherever  there  is 
an  opening  for  private  enterprise  there  should  be  no  Govern- 
ment interference,  there  will  often  be  a  need  of  help  to  assist 
smaller  communities  who  cannot  of  themselves  move  with  any 
hope  of  success. 


National  Water  Supply  and  the  Public  Health  ( Water)  Acty 
1878.  By  John  Makinson  Fox,  Medical  Officer  ot 
Health,  Mid- Cheshire  District. 

IN  the  year  1873,  when  the  draft  Bye  Laws  were  sent  up  to 
Whitehall  by  the  guardians  of  the  Cockermouth  Union, 
in  Cumberland,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  first  which  stood  upon  the  list  was,  '  that  every 
house,  newly  erected,  shall  be  provided  with  an  available  supply 
of  wholesome  water  within  a  reasonable  distance.' 

It  was  well  known  what  the  answer  of  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Board  would  be.  A  red  line  was  scored  under  the  pro- 
posed requirement,  and  a  query  propounded  in  the  margin, 
'  Where  is  the  authority  for  this  bye-law  V 

But  now  in  the  year  of  grace  1879,  only  six  years  later, 
almost  the  identical  words  wen  proposed  as  a  bye-law  of  a 
local  authority  stand  as  an  integral  clause  in  a  statute  of  the 
realm. 

It  was  intended  by  the  course  adopted  by  the  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  Cockermouth  to  mark  their  urgent  sense  of 
the  want  of  some  such  compulsory  provision  in  that  district  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  act  efficiently  as  a  sanitary  authority. 

It  may  strike  the  Section  as  remarkable  that  water  should 
have  been  so  prominent  a  want  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
which  has  a  natural,  divinely-made  storage  capacity,  abundant 
enough  to  supply  the  drinking  necessities,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  an  entire  continent,  if  not  indeed  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

Yet  such  was  the  case.  Water  must  be  at  hand  to  be  avail- 
able ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Act,  must  be €  within  a  reason- 
able distance.'  But  in  Cumberland  there  are  many  townships, 
occupied  by  colliers  and  other  operatives  of  the  mining  class, 
which  are  miles  away  from  the  vast  lakes  or  the  rapidly-flowing 
rivers  which  adorn  and  enrich  that  glorious  county.  And  they 
further  labour  under  this  disadvantage,  that  the  very  pursuance 
of  their  calling  involves  a  loss  of  such  local  water-sources  as 
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might  be  procured  by  sinking  wells,  or  otherwise,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessary  incessant  pumping  of  water  from  the 
mines  in  which  they  labour,  by  which  the  entire  district  is 
drained  practically  dry. 

Nor  is  there,  in  rural  districts,  the  wealth  or  the  popula- 
tion which  are  required  in  order  to  carry  out  water  schemes  for 
bringing  this  first  sanitary  requisite  from  remote  sources. 

Hence  it  was  that  even  in  Cumberland,  the  most  important 
sanitary  necessity  which  declared  itself,  when  the  passing  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1872  brought  first  to  light  the  con- 
dition of  rural  populations,  was  water. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Section  to  know  how  that  want 
has  been  supplied  to  the  rural  population  of  the  Cockermouth 
Union ;  and,  moreover,  the  course  adopted  will  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  some  subsequent  remarks  on  national  water 
supply. 

I  have  said  that  the  villages  were  too  poor  or  too  sparsely- 
populated  for  them  to  be  able  to  afford  to  grapple  single-handed 
with  a  remote  water  scheme.  But  there  are  two  towns  in  the 
Union,  namely,  Cockermouth  and  Workington,  which  have 
hitherto  been  supplied  with  water  by  pumping  from  the  rivers 
Cocker  and  Derwent,  which  respectively  flow  through  them. 
It  is  well  known  that  pumping  involves  continual  outlay  in 
fuel,  wear  and  tear,  and  general  working  expenses;  and  it  is 
also  well  known  that  all  river-water  supplies  are  liable  at  times 
to  receive  much  animal  contamination  from  the  washing  of 
manure  from  the  cultivated  lands  through  which  they  circulate. 

It  was  therefore  shown  to  these  two  towns  that  by  capital- 
ising their  continual  and  increasing  working  expenaes  they 
might  transfer  the  expenditure  to  pumping  water  by  gravitation 
from  one  of  the  lakes,  a  few  miles  distant.  A  purer  water 
would  thus  be  obtained,  and  at  no  increase  of  cost ;  and  the 
villages  supplied  inexpensively,  by  tapping  the  mains,  or  put- 
ting in  short  lengths  of  connexions,  en  route. 

This  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1872 ;  for  the  dream  of  a  few  years  ago  is  already  an  ac- 
complished fact  The  pure  waters  of  Crummock  are  at  this 
moment  filling  the  cisterns  of  Cockermouth  and  Workington, 
and  supplying  the  intermediate  villages,  which  were  many  of 
them  previously  destitute.  For  this  purpose  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  year  1878  through  all  the  stages,  overcame 
all  opposition,  and  received  the  final  sanction  of  the  Crown, 
by  which  the  water  of  three  of  the  Cumberland  lakes  is  for 
ever  secured  and  limited  to  the  use  of  the  district  immediately 
surrounding  them.    And  in  the  following  year  the  same  privi- 
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leges  were  obtained  by  Manchester  in  regard  to  another  lake 
in  the  same  county.  It  is  now  many  years  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Whitehaven  became  ,  possessors  ,  of  a  similar  Parliamentary 
monopoly  of  Ennerdale,  a  lake  four  miles  in  length,  having  for 
its  gathering  ground  perhaps  the  most  unsullied  watershed 
in  the  kingdom. 

We  have  thus,  out  of  the  limited  number  of  natural  re- 
servoirs in  England,  five  already  taken  up  and  permanently 
secured  by  local  populations,  namely,  Ennerdale,  Thirlmere, 
Crummock,  Buttermere,  and  Loweswater* 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment and  interest  to  those  who  have  considered  the  subject  of 
a  national  water  supply.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
are  water-gathering  grounds  which  can  never,  by  any  skill  of 
man,  be  imitated  or  reproduced.  When  a  few  more  of  them 
have  been  occupied  in  perpetuity  by  other  towns  and  districts 
in  a  similar  manner,  then  public  attention  will  be  arrested  when 
too  late,  and  much  popular  sympathy  will  control  the  disposal 
of  the  remainder. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  '  national  watetf- 
supply it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  too  much  attention 
las  been  paid  to  a  geographical  distribution  of  districts.  In  a 
certain  sense  a  supply  ceases  to  be  national  and  becomes  local 
if  a  division  of  districts  becomes  a  part  of  the  scheme.  If  the 
supply  be  national  only  in  the  matter  of  governmental  super- 
vision and  finance,  there  is  thus  a  very  serious  limitation  of  the 
idea  of  national  combination. 

If  a  local  authority,  urban  or  rural,  be  looking  out  for  a 
Bcheme  of  water-supply,  they  carefully  survey  the  available 
watersheds,  and  select,  perhaps  out  of  several  alternative  pro- 
posals, the  one  most  adapted  to  afford  a  source  from  which  to 
convey  pure  water  to  the  largest  area  of  the  proposed  district. 

In  a  national  supply,  St  Stephens,  or  the  national  Parlia- 
ment, takes  the  place  of  the  local  authority,  and  proceeds  in 
precisely  the  same  manner. 

Many  considerations  combine  in  determining  the  selection 
of  a  watershed  for  a  district  large  or  small.  Perhaps  the  first 
is  the  amount  of  rainfall;  for,  after  all,  it  is  from  the  clouds 
that  all  water,  distilled  from  the  parent  oceans,  descends  to  the 
earth.  Another  consideration  is  the  character  of  the  collecting 
ground,  that  it  should  be  non-porous  and  insoluble,  so  that  the 
water  descending  upon  it  may  neither  sink  away  nor  become 
highly  charged  with  mineral  solutions  which,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  so  much  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  water. 
Steepness  of  gradient  also,  involving  non-stagnation  and  rapid 
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collection  of  the  water,  is  also  a  further  element  to  be  esti- 
mated in  judging  between  competing  gathering-grounds.  Fi- 
nally, and  perhaps  of  most  importance,  such  gathering-grounds 
should  be  far  away  from  dense  populations  and  the  pursuits  of 
human  industries.  Referring  again  to  the  consideration  that 
the  source  of  all  water  is  the  rain,  it  is  thus  apparent  that,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  free  from  impurities,  it  must  be  gathered  for 
us  far  away  from  the  smoke  of  houses  and  factories,  the  washing 
of  manured  farms,  the  spray  of  the  ocean  even,  and  much  more, 
the  condensed  breathings  of  the  crowded  resorts  of  men.  «  The 
atmosphere/  says  the  sixth  report  of  the  Rivers'  Pollution 
Commission,  page  30,  'in  a  densely-peopled  country  is  the  re- 
cipient of  vast  aggregate  quantities  of  impurity,  derived  partly 
from  the  respiration  of  animals,  partly  from  the  combustion  of 
enormous  quantities  of  fuel,  and  partly  from  excremental  dust, 
the  fine  particles  of  which,  in  dry,  windy  weather,  become  sus- 
pended in  the  air  to  the  extent,  over  the  area  of  this  country, 
of  hundreds  of  tons,  and  remain  there  for  weeks  until  washed 
out  by  the  rain.'  Allowing  for  somewhat  of  exaggeration  in 
the  foregoing  description,  yet  it  is  desirable  clearly  that  our 
original  rain  should  be  precipitated  for  us  as  far  as  possible  from 
all  chance  of  such  injurious  admixtures,  connected  only  with 
the  conditions  of  urban  life,  and  not  known  in  the  remote  soli- 
tudes of  the  unoccupied  fell-districts.  It  is  further  an  advan- 
tage to  find  practically  unlimited  storage  capacity,  and  that  at 
a  sufficient  altitude  to  admit  of  the  water  flowing  by  gravita- 
tion to  the  principal  area  of  distribution. 

When  England,  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  water  supply, 
properly  appreciated  as  a  national  requisite,  first  in  order  of 
importance  to  national  well-being — I  say,  when  England,  for 
this  purpose,  forms  itself  into  one  great  local  authority,  then 
these  questions  will  present  themselves  for  consideration.  Has 
England,  regarded  as  a  single  authority,  one  commanding 
watershed  with  a  vastly  increased  rainfall  as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  country  ?  Is  the  geological  formation  upon 
which  the  largest  rainfall  descends  of  a  character  suitable  for 
water  conveyance  ?  Is  there,  in  any  such  supposed  district, 
facility  for  storage  against  such  droughts  as  must  from  time  to 
time  occur  ?  And  is  such  district  free  from  those  liabilities  to 
atmospheric — and  hence  water — pollution  which  are  connected 
with  their  being  occupied  by  dense  and  industrious  popula- 
tions? 

If  England,  with  any  unity  of  aim  and  purpose,  were  now 
engaged,  in  accordance  with  the  most  reasonable  suggestions 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  letter,  now  not  recent,  upon  this 
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inquiry,  where  would  she  find  that  all  these  conditions  are 
found  existing  together,  except  in  the  mountain  and  lake 
district  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  ? 

And  if  it  would  not,  and  does  not,  mar  the  beauty  of  this 
Anglican  paradise  to  submit  five  lakes,  disjunctively,  to 
arrangements  which  adopt  them  to  human  use,  why  should  it 
do  so  for  the  nation,  conjunctively,  to  appropriate  all  ? 

For  it  must  be  noted  that  it  is  the  waste  of  these  waters, 
not  their  present  amount,  that  would  be  devoted  to  the  national 
benefit.  It  has  been  said  that  the  river  Derwent,  which 
receives  the  outfall  of  six  Cumberland  lakes,  though  a  very 
small  and  unnavigable  river,  discharges  more  water  into  the 
sea  than  any  other  river  in  England,  so  rapid  is  its  fall,  and 
altogether  unaffected  by  the  tide. 

And  not  only  is  there  this  rapid  hurry  of  so  large  a  volume 
of  the  purest  water,  unutilised,  into  the  absorbing  ocean ;  but 
at  times  it  becomes,  in  transitu,  the  source  of  serious  injury, 
both  to  agriculture  and  human  health,  in  the  flooding  of  low- 
lying  lands.  ( Floods,9  as  the  farmers  say,  'wash  out  all  the 
management;'  and  consumption  is  a  prevailing  disease  in 
these  counties. 

The  conditions,  therefore,  which  England  would  find  in  this 
district  for  national  water  supply,  are  as  follow  :  A  gathering 
ground  of  about  180  square  miles,  or  115,200  acres,  and  of  no 
other  use,  as  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley  has  said,  than  to  gather 
water.  The  highest  proportional  rainfall  in  the  kingdom,  yield- 
ing always,  as  a  minimum,  62  inches,  and,  after  deducting  loss 
by  evaporation  and  otherwise,  42  inches  of  available  rainfall. 
This  would  amount  in  the  driest  year  to  a  supply  of  about 
300,000,000  gallons  daily;  or,  allowing  fifteen  gallons  per 
head  per  day,  sufficient  for  a  population  of 20,000,000  persons, 
or  almost  equal  to  the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 
All  this  water,  gathered  upon  the  best  geological  formations, 
namely,  igneous  and  Silurian  rocks,  and  the  Skiddaw  slate, 
all  unabsorbent  and  insoluble,  and  running  off  the  collected 
waters  as  rapidly  as  possible.  And,  further,  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  features  of  the  country  are  unalterable,  incapable  also 
of  receiving  a  multitudinous  population,  and  must  for  ever 
remain  so.  That  is,  the  water,  collected  at  its  source,  must 
for  ever  remain  as  pure  as  it  has  been  in  all  previous  history. 
And  all  this  water,  of  unequalled  purity  and  softness,  may  be 
obtained  with  injury  to  no  interest  whatever,  as  only  the  waste 
water  would  be  utilised ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  positive 
benefit  to  the  agricultural  and  sanitary  condition  of  local 
populations.     And,  in  addition,  the  storage  reservoirs  of 
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abundant  capacity,  without  leak  or  fl*w,  are  already  prepared 
and  only  await  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  control  and  connect, 
with  a  national  conduit,  the  outlet  of  each. 

Such  a  scheme  could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  national 
contribution,  indeed  the  same  principle*  on'  a  vaster  scale, 
which  secured  the  ample  waters  of  Cnunmock  for  the  rural 
villages  about  Cockermouth.  And,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
single  object  is  so  deserving  of  a  putting  forth,  in  one  effort,  of 
the  combined  force  of  the  entire  nation  ?  For  an  assertion  of 
national  supremacy,  in  a  distant  and  uncivilised  region,  millions 
of  the  public  money  are  willingly  expended,  and  expended  at 
a  time  of  universal  commercial  depression,  when  such  can  be 
ill  spared.  Telegraphic  communication  has  also  been  thought 
a  proper  object  of  national  combination,  and  for  national 
purchase. 

On  what  logical  principle  shall  the  supply  of  the  first  vital 
necessity  of  every  subject  of  the  realm,  not  excluding  the 
august  occupant  of  the  throne,  be  thought  less  worthy  of  the 
application  of  national  resources  than  the  defeat  of  savages 
abroad,  or  the  means  of  telegraphing  to  our  friends  at  home? 
And  yet  bad  water  is  the  source  of  the  loss  of  70,000  of  our 
population  annually,  or  of  perhaps  770,000  cases  of  lingering 
and  disabling;  sickness.  It  is  surprising  that  the  importance  of 
the  subject  does  not  occupy  the  nation  as  one  mind,  and  cause 
them  to  demand  its  being  resolutely  dealt  with.  Roman 
aqueducts  have,  on  the  part  of  antiquity,  appealed  to  us  in 
vain;  and  very  soon  the  touching  letter  of  our  Prince  of 
Wales  will,  as  a  neglected  document,  be  an  equally  significant 
memorial  of  national  indifference  in  the  presence  even  of  royal 
concern  I  At  any  rate,  a  subject  of  such  universal  interest 
affords  a  fitting  topic  of  discussion  to  a  National  Social  Science 
Congress,  which  professedly  seeks,  in  all  departments  of  social 
life, '  to  elicit,  by  discussion,  the  real  elements  of  truth,  to  clear 
up  doubts,  to  harmonise  discordant  opinions,  and  to  afford  a 
common  ground  for  the  interchange  of  trustworthy  information 
on  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day.' 

The  objection  to  any  such  scheme  is  found,  not  in  science, 
engineering,  nor  past  nor  present  custom,  but  in  the  region  of 
finance  only,  or  the  principle  of  supplying  water  to  the  country 
at  the  lowest  possible  money  cost  6  This  principle/  it  has 
been  affirmed,  '  at  once  excludes  the  idea  of  the  selection  of 
some  one  vast  source  of  supply,  and  its  distribution,  by  means 
of  a  gigantic  system  of  mechanical  arrangements,  over  the 
whole  country.' 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  tbia  objection,  thus  stated 
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in  the  language  of  its  propounder,  further  than  to  say  that  its 
own  statement  exposes  its  absurdity.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
conceded  that  one  national  comprehensive  scheme  would  be 
more  costly  than  the  multiplication  of  unsatisfactory  local 
schemes,  attended  with  vast  extraneous  expenses  of  law  and 
compensation,  with  which  the  country  is  now  engaged.  And, 
further,  it  is  to  them  that  the  expression,  '  gigantic  system  of 
mechanical  arrangements '  applies ;  and  not  to  a  single  com- 
prehensive arrangement  that  would  appropriate,  at  one  cost,  a 
sufficient  national  storage  of  water  in  a  high  level ;  and  supply 
the  country  immediately  by  turning  the  tap  into  pipes  laid  in 
different  directions. 

The  country  has,  at  present,  elected  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject by  complete  decentralisation ;  and  the  outcome  of  what 
amount  of  modern  interest  it  has*  awakened  is  found  in  the 
Public  Health  (Water)  Act  of  1878.  Upon  this  Act  I  pro- 
pose now  to  offer  to  Congress  a  few  remarks.  It  should  be 
first  noted  that  this  Act  does  virtually  satisfy  the  requirements 
implied  in  the  term  '  National  Water  Supply,'  it  being  the  na- 
tion's order  and  warrant  to  supply  wholesome  water  to  every 
house.  Towns  are  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves  in  this 
important  matter.  The  deprivation  of  wholesome  water  has 
been  most  felt  in  rural  districts.  Hence  the  bye-law  proposed 
in  1873,  by  the  Cockermouth  Union,  but  necessarily  refused  as 
ultra  vires.  As  has  before  been  stated,  the  same  bye-law  is 
now  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  the 
imperative  '  duty,'  not  the  permissive  option,  of  every  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  '  to  see  that  every  occupied  dwelling-house 
within  their  district  has,  within  a  reasonable  distance,  an  avail- 
able supply  of  wholesome  water.' 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  great  advance  upon  all  pre- 
vious legislation ;  and  puts  into  the  hands  of  local  authorities 
immense  power  of  improving  the  health  and  comfort  of  those 
living  in  their  districts.  Intentionally,  or,  I  may  say,  poten- 
tially, though  not  practically,  it  is  truly  national;  and  if 
honestly  carried  out,  as  it  will  be  in  returning  times  of  pros- 
perity, it  will  revolutionise  the  hygienic  condition  of  every  rural 
district,  and,  therefore,  of  England. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  limitation  of  the  power  of 
applying  the  Act  by  the  expenditure  necessary  to  supply  the 
required  water.  For  it  seems  likely  that  there  are  very  few 
houses  that  may  not  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
wholesome  drinking  water  within  the  amount  fixed  as  a  maxi- 
mum by  the  Act.  The  charge  fixed  in  Section  3  is  a  sum 
which  shall  not  exceed  a  greater  weekly  charge  than  2<L  for 
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each  house,  allowing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent*  per 
annum.    This  represents  a  capital  outlay  of  8/.  13*.  4<£ 

Houses  will  thus  come  to  be  divided  into  those  which  can 
be  supplied  from  available  sources  at  a  less  cost  than  8/.  13*.  4dL 
per  house,  and  those  to  which  no  such  supply  is  available. 

And  the  question  remains,  how  may  as  many  houses  as 
possible  be  brought  within  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  recent 
statute  ? 

I  answer,  by  giving,  in  rural  districts,  increased  attention 
to  the  sanitary  value  of  carefully  stored  rain-water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  sufficient  benefit  of  stored  rain- 
water for  domestic  purposes  should  so  long  have  been  lost  sight 
of.  And  yet  nothing  else  could  have  been  in  the  mind  of  our 
far-seeing  Premier — no  novice  in  sanitary  matters — when  he 
gave  utterance  to  the  now  familiar  aphorism — *  no  house 
should  be  without  an  oven,  a  porch,  and  a  tank.9  Professor 
Rolleston,  too,  of  Oxford,  has  long  advocated  the  underground 
storage  of  rain-water  in  all  houses,  as  affording,  when  filtered 
through  carbide  of  iron,  by  far  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
water  for  drinking,  making  tea,  washing,  and  indeed  all  house- 
hold uses.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Report  of  the  Rivers1 
Pollution  Commission,  already  alluded  to,  has  rather  discouraged 
the  proper  appreciation  of  rain-water  by  the  scientific  public 
Thus,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  eminent  engineer,  says  that  if  one- 
tenth  part  of  what  this  Report  asserts  of  rain-water  is  true, '  his 
only  surprise  was  that  a  human  being  was  living  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  !'  But  even  this  controversy  has  little  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  Paper.  It  is  not  disputed  that 
as,  near  the  sea,  rain-water  is  highly  charged  with  salt,  so,  in 
densely  populated  towns,  rain-water  washes  down  many  im- 
purities. But  it  is  submitted  that  this  has  no  application  to 
rural  districts,  to  scattered  rural  dwellings  outside  town  water 
supplies,  and,  indeed,  away  from  any  source  but  such  as  the 
heavens  may  drop  from  above.  This  seems  to  be  the  com- 
pensation in  this  respect  to  those  who  live  away  from  urban 
privileges.  They  are  outside  a  town  water-delivery,  gathered 
from  afar,  their  rain-water  being  useless ;  but  the  rain  in  the 
country  comes  down  upon  the  roof  unpolluted  by  the  smoke  or 
excremental  dust  of  towns,  and  is,  therefore,  for  them  inex- 
pensively available.  Thus  I  have  submitted  samples  of  rain- 
water, collected  in  the  country,  tmfiltered,  again  and  again  to 
analysis,  and  have  never  found  the  albuminoid  ammonia  be- 
yond 0*12  parts  per  million.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
examined  the  approved  drinking-water,  drawn  from  private 
wells,  to  supply  private  mansions  and  farmhouses,  in  which  the 
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same  pollution-figure  reached  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
organic  impurity  existing  in  ordinary  unfiltered  rain-water. 

In  agreement  with  the  above,  the  6th  Report  of  the  Rivers' 
Pollution  Commission  says,  in  the  summary  of  conclusions, 
page  424, k  Of  the  various  kinds  of  water  used  for  dietetic  and 
domestic  purposes  rain-water,  when  collected  at  a  distance 
from  towns,  upon  specially  cleansed  surfaces,  and  kept  in  clean 
receptacles,  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  total  solid 
impurity.' 

I  imagine  that  no  further  testimony  can  be  needed.  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  filtered  rain-water?  And  it  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  familiar  experience  how  inexpensively  a  simple  house- 
hold filter  can  be  both  made  and  renewed. 

The  only  question  then  is  as  to  sufficiency  of  quantity. 
Very  exaggerated  notions,  it  is  believed,  prevail  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water  required  by  a  rural  household.  The  quantity 
that  is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  cottage  or  small  farm- 
house, for  all  ordinary  domestic  purposes,  may  be  taken  at 
13f  gallons  per  day,  allowing  5£  persons  as  the  average  number 
to  a  house,  and  2\  gallons  to  each  person.  In  West  Cum- 
berland, where  more  water  than  usual  is  used  for  cleansing 
purposes  amongst  colliers,  we  have  ascertained  by  the  amount 
consumed  in  a  village  through  a  meter  that  this  is  a  sufficient 

feneral  village  estimate  (Fliinby  and  Dereham).  Colonel 
Wsonby  Cox,  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  is  the  result 
of  large  experience,  puts  the  quantity  at  not  exceeding  three 
gallons.  Now  a  cottage  with  its  outbuildings-  says  Mr.  Wheeler, 
covers  about  500  square  feet  of  ground.  Taking  the  rainfall 
at  22  inches  per  annum,  which  is  a  minimum  average  through- 
out the  country,  a  slated  roof  will  yield  5,700  gallons  per 
annum,  equal  to  a  daily  supply  of  15|  gallons,  or  rather  more 
than  2f  gallons  per  head.  Tiled  roofs,  from  their  absorbent 
nature,  would  yield  rather  less  than  this,  and  thatched  roofs 
must  be  left  out  of  account.  The  rainfall  is,  of  course,  un- 
equally distributed  throughout  the  year.  Storage,  therefore, 
becomes  necessary.  It  is  a  very  unusual  drought  that  extends 
beyond  two  months.  But  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that 
all  storage  receptacles,  be  they  tanks  or  reservoirs,  or  for  single 
eottages  or  for  towns,  should  not  contain  less  than  78  days' 
unrenewed  supply.  Thus  a  tank  for  a  cottage,  covering  500 
square  feet,  would  require  to  be  6  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  6  ft. 
deep,  and  to  hold  1,200  gallons.  The  cost  of  such  tank  is 
estimated  at  the  rate  of  \\d.  per  gallon.  Larger  tanks  may  be 
reckoned  at  \a\  per  gallon,  and  hence  there  is  economy  in 
making  one  tank  for  two  or  three  cottages.    At  this  rate  the 
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cost  of  the  water  supply  for  an  ordinary  cottage  would  be 
6/.  5s.  5d.,  well  within  the  limit  laid  down  by  the  Sanitary 
Water  Act,  viz.,  8/.  13$.  4d. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  rain-water  gathered 
from  the  roof  being  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes,  the  last 
Report  of  the  Rivers'  Pollution  Commission  speaks  very  en- 
couragingly. At  page  417  an  instance  is  given  of  an  outbreak 
of  fever  in  a  block  of  four  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goring,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  was  attributed  to  bad  drinking- 
water.  The  report  goes  on  to  say,  *  The  owner  of  these  cot- 
tages has  since  provided  a  circular  tank,  10  ft.  deep,  and  8  ft 
in  diameter,  which  receives  the  roof  water,  and  this,  after  set- 
tlement here,  is  now  preferred  by  the  cottagers  to  the  pond 
water  which  they  used  to  drink.  There  are  ten  people  living 
in  these  cottages,  one  of  whom,  a  laundress,  uses  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water ;  and  another,  feeding  a  large  number  of  pigs, 
also  takes  far  more  than  an  average  quantity  from  the  tank ; 
but  it  has  never  yet  failed  to  maintain  a  sufficient  supply  for 
their  wants.  •  .  .  This  rain-tank  water  is  decidedly  superior  to 
even  the  best  of  the  pond  waters  for  dietetic  purposes.' 

There  i?  thus  indicated  a  method  of  supplying  almost  all 
houses  of  ordinary  construction  with  a  faultless  provision  of 
water  within  the  limits  of  cost  stated  in  the  Act  There  are 
many  rural  districts  where  springs,  of  different  degrees  of 
purity,  may  be  used  in  addition.  There  are  others  also  of  such 
configuration  that  land  drainage  may  present  valuable  supple- 
mentary aid.  But  in  regard  to  all  these  subsidiary  methods 
there  is  the  continual  hazard  of  contamination,  which,  with 
proper  precautions  in  the  scheme  detailed,  would  never  occur. 

And  this  is  Parliament's  present  method  of  dealing  with 
the  question  of  National  Water  Supply ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  see,  the  way  in  which  medical  officers  may  best  carry 
it  out. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Fox  that  a  national 
water  supply  meant  one  gigantic  undertaking  by  means  of  which  water 
from  the  Lake  Districts  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Such  was  the  configuration  of  the  country,  and 
so  many  were  the  available  sources  of  supply,  that  it  would  not  be  right 
to  ignore  the  local  sources  which  existed  in  great  abundance  and 
often  in  great  purity.  A  great  prejudice  existed  as  to  water  taken 
from  rivers.  A  series  of  statistical  tables  proved  that  the  comparison 
between  districts  taking  their  supply  from  rivers  and  districts  drawing 
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their  water  from  upland  sources  was  in  favour  of  the  supply  from  rivers. 
A  notorious  instance  was  that  of  Wakefield,  which  drew  water  from  the 
river  Calder  below  its  own  sewer  outlet,  when  compared  with  the  health 
of  Halifax  and  Dewsbury,  situated  in  the  same  valley  and  drawing 
water  from  large  collecting  areas.  It  was  shown  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Transactions 1  of  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  this  Association,  that 
Wakefield  would  compare  favourably  with  either  of  the  other  places 
mentioned.  It  appeared  to  him  that  we  did  not  really  know  what  was 
injurious  in  water.*  Matters  that  were  perfectly  innocent  were  often 
classed  by  the  chemist  as  noxious,  and  others,  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  the  cause  of  disease,  have  been  called  pure.  The  Registrar- 
General  included  in  his  last  report  a  statement  from  Dr.  Frankland  on 
the  total  amount  of  organic  impurity  in  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and 
Lea,  from  1868  to  1878.  The  results  of  this  table  showed,  when  com- 
pared with  the  health  statistics  of  the  same  period,  that  when  there  was 
the  least  impurity  in  the  water  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  London 
from  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  fever  and  diarrhoea,  was  above  the 
average;  and  in  the  year  when  there  was  the  greatest  amount  of  impurity, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  from  the  same  causes  was  below  the  average ; 
so  that  the  organic  impurity  found  by  the  chemist  in  water  did  not  in 
any  way  appear  to  influence  the  question  of  health ;  but  as  far  as  it 
can  be  ascertained,  it  appears  that  the  health  of  London  is  the  best 
when  there  is  the  largest  quantity  of  water  flowing  down  the  Thames ; 
and  when  there  is  the  least  quantity  of  water  the  health  of  London  is 
at  its  worst.  With  reference  to  the  scheme  of  supplying  London  from 
the  chalk,  he  had  compared  the  death-rate  of  Lambeth  and  Wandsworth, 
having  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand  and  using  the  Thames 
water,  with  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  which  drew  their  supply 
of  water  from  the  chalk,  or  again  with  Camberwell  and  Lewisham, 
which  were  supplied  partly  from  the  chalk  and  partly  from  the 
River  Thames.  The  result  was  no  sanitary  advantage  could  be 
claimed  for  the  chalk-water  supply.  It  was  very  important  that 
we  should  preserve  all  our  supplies  of  water  from  contracting  any 
impurities.  This  was  especially  necessary,  as  the  most  dangerous 
impurities  escaped  detection  ;  for  they  had  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Frankland,  in  the  Middlesboro'  Water  Bill,  that  he  had  mixed  the 
excreta  of  a  person  dying  from  cholera  with  water,  at  the  rate  of  70 
grains  to  the  gallon,  and  on  analysis  had  been  unable  to  discover  any 
difference  in  the  water.  As  chemists  could  not  say  with  absolute 
certainty  that  water  was  wholesome  or  not,  it  was  of  imperative  im- 
portance that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  preserve  our  water 
supplies  from  impurity.  They  had  the  Rivers  Pollution  Bill  to  prevent 
streams  from  being  polluted ;  but  for  underground  water  supplies,  by 
which  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  population  was  supplied,  there 
was  no  protection  whatever.  The  health  of  a  district  bears  a  ratio 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  water  present 
in  the  ground  in  any  particular  year.  Dry  years  were  unhealthy  years, 
and  wet  years  were  healthy ;  the  explanation  being  that  the  pernicious 
matter  was  diluted  in  wet  years,  whereas  in  dry  years  it  was  in  a 
1  See  Transactions,  1876,  p.  650. 
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more  concentrated  form  and  exercised  a  more  prejudicial  effect  upon 
those  who  drank  the  water.  There  was  no  need  of  fabricating  one 
gigantic  system  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  whole  country  from  one 
source,  or  a  number  of  sources ;  but  as  the  population  increased,  the 
difficulties  of  supply  would  become  greater,  and  the  impurities  more 
concentrated,  and  therefore  there  was  the  more  necessity  for  adopting 
measures  for  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  existing  sources  of 
supply  from  impurity.  In  what  way  that  could  be  accomplished  would 
be  dependent  on  local  effort.  It  was  painful  to  see  the  number  of 
buildings  erected  in  the  area  of  the  Manchester  water  supply,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  restrict  landowners  from  carrying  on  building  opera- 
tions ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  health  of  the  people  at  large  demanded 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  collecting  areas  from 
becoming  the  habitation  of  man.  No  doubt  the  first  Paper  gave  a 
scheme  by  which  the  water  area  of  the  country  might  be  laid  under 
proper  control.  For  his  part  he  distrusted  Government  interference 
Towns  should  assist  themselves ;  and  if  they  did  so  with  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge,  they  would  succeed  in  securing  abundant  supplies 
of  water ;  but  a  great  point  was  to  get  the  underground  supplies  pro- 
tected. Village  wells  should  be  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  village, 
beyond  the  contamination  of  the  cesspools  or  the  burial-ground.  In 
many  villages  the  church  and  burial-ground  occupied  the  highest  place, 
from  which  was  distributed  the  poisonous  contamination  to  the  wells 
below.  A  little  knowledge  of  sanitary  requirements  would  lead  to 
placing  cemeteries  in  such  a  position  that  they  should  not  be  prejudicial 
to  the  water  supply ;  but  such  was  not  the  situation  of  most  of  them  at 
the  present  time,  for  they  frequently  prejudiced  the  health  of  those 
living  in  the  immediate  locality.  The  ignorance  displayed  with 
reference  to  underground  water  showed  that  until  sanitary  science  was 
made  a  part  of  the  general  education  of  the  people,  they  would  make 
but  little  real  progress  in  sanitary  matters. 

Mr.  Haviland  thought  the  Section  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Latham  for 
showing  the  results  of  excessive  rain  on  the  public  health.  Though 
this  year  excessive  rains  have  prevailed,  the  public  health  was  excep- 
tionally good,  except  in  a  few  instances.  In  his  own  district  in 
Northamptonshire,  for  instance,  there  had  been  five  very  serious  out- 
breaks of  typhoid  fever,  but  only  one  had  been  traced  to  water,  and 
the  rest  to  sewer  gases.  In  1857  he  brought  the  subject  before  his 
medical  brethren,  and  further  experience  had  only  confirmed  the 
opinion  he  then  formed,  and  it  was  borne  out  by  the  statistics  quoted 
by  Mr.  Latham.  The  whole  subject  of  the  percolation  of  rain  was  of 
very  vast  importance,  and  as  Mr.  Latham  had  taken  up  the  subject,  he 
looked  forward  to  his  future  investigations  and  experiments  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  for  he  was  certain  that  facts  of  immense  im- 
portance would  be  the  outcome  of  his  labour. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fox,  in  reply,  while  thanking  Mr.  Latham  for  his 
valuable  testimony,  was  sorry  to  differ  from  him.  Mr.  Latham's 
difficulty  as  to  building  near  the  sources  of  water  supply  strengthened 
his  (Mr.  Fox's)  position,  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity to  have  one  source  as  a  national  water  supply,  and  then  all 
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local  embarrassments  would  cease.  He  did  not  dispute  that  many  of 
the  smaller  local  supplies  were  more  or  less  valuable ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  local  supply,  there  were  always  alternative  schemes,  so  in  the 
case  of  a  national  supply  there  would  also  be  alternative  proposals;  but 
the  difficulties  connected  with  local  centres  would  cease.  The  question 
of  sewage-polluted  water  being  noxious  or  innocuous  was  a  much  more 
serious,  because  a  more  practical,  one ;  or,  rather,  the  question  whether 
the  pollution  of  water  by  sewage  could  be  detected,  or  not,  by  chemical 
analysis.  It  would  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  common  understanding 
that  though  the  germs  of  disease  in  water  could  not  be  detected,  yet 
the  vehicles  with  which  they  were  associated  could  be  detected  easily 
enough.  To  say  that  impurities  had  little  effect  on  health  seemed  to 
him  to  be  as  absurd  as  a  former  saying  of  Mr.  Latham's,  that  sewer  gas 
was  a  bugbear.  Yet  Mr.  Latham  had  said  we  were  bound  to  purify 
the  subterranean  water.  Cut  bono  ?  If  polluted  water  was  not  in- 
jurious, why  go  to  that  trouble  ?  He  contended  that  if  he  did  not  find 
in  water  organic  matter,  the  vehicle  of  germ  poisons,  then  the  assump- 
tion was  that  there  was  no  particular  poison  present ;  but  if  the  water 
was  charged  with  organic  matter  in  a  certain  proportion,  then  there 
was  a  liability  or  possibility  of  its  containing  poison.  Faecal  smells  or 
polluted  air  might  be  poisonous  or  not,  but  he  should  not  be  justified  in 
saying  they  were  not  injurious,  because  they,  as  the  air-indicator  of 
germs,  might  contain  particular  poisons  that  excited  particular  diseases. 
So  that  he  entirely  differed  from  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham's  views,  both  as 
to  polluted  water  and  air,  and  must  lift  up  his  voice  against  them.  It 
was  a  matter  of  daily  experience  to  find  that  a  death  from  diarrhoea 
arose  from  polluted  water,  or  a  death  from  diphtheria  arose  from 
breathing  emanations  from  a  water-closet  in  the  middle  of  a  house  not 
disconnected  from  the  sewer  or  cesspool.  As  to  the  figures  of  death- 
rates  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Latham,  they  had  been  told  far  too  little 
about  them.  In  order  to  sustain  Mr.  Latham's  point,  they  should 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  population  was  fixed,  and  not  migratory. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Latham's  statistics  proved  too  much ;  for,  according  to 
them,  all  persons  connected  with  sewage  farms  live  to  be  a  hundred, 
which  is  clearly  a  fallacy.  Mr.  Latham  had  fallen  into  the  common 
error  of  hasty  generalisation,  which  nowhere  was  more  fallacious  than 
in  the  region  of  vital  statistics.  On  the  question,  therefore,  that  water 
or  air  with  an  amount  of  organic  admixture  was  not  injurious  to  health, 
he  joined  issue  entirely  with  Mr.  Latham,  and  he  believed  Mr.  Latham 
would  never  act  practically  upon  his  own  statements. 

Mr.  Black  (Edinburgh)  observed  that  the  question  of  water  supply 
was  of  more  importance  to  towns  situated  like  Manchester,  in  extensive 
valleys,  than  to  towns  in  hilly  districts.  The  question  seemed  to  be 
whether  such  towns  should  take  their  water  from  the  rivers,  as  was 
now  the  case  with  London  and  Paris  and  other  towns,  or  get  it  from 
the  hilly  districts  of  the  interior.  He  might  mention  that  some  of 
the  towns  in  the  South  of  England — Portsmouth  and  Weymouth, 
for  instance — derived  their  water  from  springs  on  the  slopes  of  the 
adjacent  hills,  and  these  appeared  to  give  wholesome  water. 

Mr.  Atchison,  in  reply,  said  Mr.  Latham  had  laid  great  stress  on 
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the  clause  proposed  to  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  catch- 
ment of  towns  supplied  by  the  gravitation  scheme;  but  he  (Mr. 
Atchison)  would  even  go  further  than  Mr.  Latham,  for  he  considered 
that,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  district  boards,  there 
should  be  certain  places  set  apart  for  the  collection  and  storage  of 
water,  and  that  these  should  be  kept  distinct  from  those  parts  allotted 
to  sepulture  or  nuisance  deposits ;  and  further,  that  in  the  catchment 
area  no  fresh  buildings  should  be  erected.  If  it  were  possible  for  the 
corporation  or  authority  to  acquire  the  freehold  of  the  catchment  area, 
they  might  lay  it  out  for  such  purposes  as  would  not  interfere  with  the 
purity  of  the  water.  On  the  question  of  drinking  water,  he  believed 
that  no  bad  water  could  in  the  long  run  be  drunk  with  impunity,  and 
that  it  was  inevitably  attended  with  some  danger  to  drink  any  but  the 
purest  water.  He  had  stated  in  his  Paper  that  it  might  not  at  present 
be  possible  to  trace  any  cases  of  actual  disease  to  water  of  such 
moderate  purity  as  that  supplied  by  the  London  water  companies ;  but 
to  say  that  no  danger  existed,  would  be  hazardous.  Dr.  Fox's  expla- 
nation of  the  basis  of  the  argument  adopted  by  the  analyst  agreed  with 
that  set  forth  in  the  Paper,  viz.  that  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in- 
dicated the  risk  of  poisoning.  If  organic  matter  was  present  they 
might  be  certain  of  pollution,  and  suspicious  of  specific  contamination. 

The  President  (Mr.  F.  S.  Powell),  in  summing  up,  said,  in  regard 
to  the  compulsory  purchase  of  waterworks,  that  the  Home  Secretary 
stated  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  terms  of  purchase 
would  be  sanctioned  only  on  the  data  of  the  last  dividend  of  the  com- 
panies, and  any  future  rise  in  the  dividends  would  not  influence  the 
fixing  of  the  price.  On  the  general  subject  he  would  observe  that  it 
was  obviously  in  the  minds  of  some  who  had  spoken  that  there  should  be 
national  action  as  distinguished  from  local  action.  In  earlier  days  there 
was  a  General  Board  of  Health,  which  was  a  centralising  body  in  concep- 
tion, and  eminently  centralising  in  action.  The  reasons  for  die  abolition 
of  that  Board  were  sufficient  and  final.  The  sound  principle  in  reference 
to  all  these  matters  would  be  local  initiation  and  central  control.  With 
local  initiation  all  districts  would  be  put  upon  their  sense  of  duty,  and 
would  be  excited  to  action  by  a  sense  of  what  their  districts  required. 
They  could  command  the  highest  sanitary  engineering  and  the  highest 
medical  talent,  and  they  could  carry  with  them  the  local  opinion,  with- 
out which  every  scheme  must  inevitably  fail.  Nothing  was  more 
fascinating  than  the  scheme  of  dividing  England  into  watersheds ;  but 
he  thought  the  towns  situated  near  the  source  of  a  water  supply  had  a 
primd  facie  claim  to  be  supplied  from  their  own  neighbourhood.  Many 
towns  in  Yorkshire,  for  instance,  had  a  primd  facie  claim  to  be  supplied 
from  the  Pennine  chain ;  and  the  towns  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land clearly  have  a  primd  facie  claim  to  be  supplied  from  the  Lake 
Districts ;  but  it  by  no  means  followed  that  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
were  to  be  prevented  from  using  the  natural  reservoirs  of  the  Lake 
Districts,  or  that  Liverpool  should  be  prevented  from  obtaining  a  supply 
of  water  from  the  mountains  of  North  Wales.  Some  years  since  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  with  great  zeal  against  a  proposal  to  supply 
Cheltenham  from  a  source  which  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Thames. 
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He  thought  the  House  of  Commons  were  quite  right,  because  Chelten- 
ham could  have  resorted  to  other  sources,  though  he  should  be  sorry' 
to  say  that  necessarily  the  intervention  of  a  range  of  hills  should  pre-1 
Tent  a  town  having  access  to  a  supply  of  water  from  a  given  source; 
beyond.  In  a  case  like  this  they  must  apply  general  principles  very 
carefully.  He  had  been  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  some  gentleman 
say  that  Wakefield  was  under  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions ;  at  attyj 
rate,  Wakefield  did  not  think  so,  because  that  town  went  to  Parliament 
for  a  water-supply  scheme  some  years  since,  but  the  scheme  was* 
rejected ;  and  last  year  it  went  to  Parliament  with  another  scheme,  b^ 
which  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  water  from  the  Calder  Valley,  at  a7 
very  considerable  expense.  How  was  it,  then,  that  Wakefield  war 
so  healthy1?  First  of  all,  he  denied  the  fact  as  regarded  the  general 
population ;  but  within  the  area  of  Wakefield  there  was  a  prison:  con-'* 
taming  a  population  of  1,500  with  the  lowest  death-rate  of  any  popula? 
tion  of  England ;  and  that  fact  must  account  for  the  statement  of  the 
healthiness  of  Wakefield.  It  was  quite  clear  there  was  a  disturbing 
influence.  There  had  been  a  contrast  drawn  between  a  surface  water 
and  subterraneous  water  supply.  Here,  again,  it  was  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  general  principles.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  subterranean 
water  supply,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sewage, 
pollution,  would  be  a  more  healthy  supply  than  a  surface  supply.  Of 
course  there  would  be  exceptions  here  also ;  but,  primd  facie,  he  should 
be  inclined  to  trust  a  subterraneous  water  supply  as  compared  with  a 
water  supply  on  the  surface.  Thirlmere,  Loch  Katrine,  and  the 
Pennine  Kange  were,  they  all  knew,  sources  of  eminent  purity ;  but 
there  was  a  suspicion  at  any  rate  of  many  surface  gathering-grounds 
that  did  not  attach  to  subterranean  supplies.  He  felt,  however,  that 
we  were  now  approaching  a  problem  entirely  new.  They  had  now  two 
great  assistants  at  work,  from  the  action  of  which  great  results  were 
anticipated,  viz.  the  great  geological  survey  of  England — a  rich  store- 
house of  facts  not  hitherto  known — and  the  most  valuable  action  of 
the  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  which  had  carefully  investi- 
gated the  subject,  and  which  had  already  introduced  to  the  public 
notice  so  many  interesting  facts.  They  could  not  rely  on  any  rock  in 
every  place,  because  under  ordinary  circumstances  that  rock  supplied 
pure  water.  He  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  the  red  sand- 
stone under  Liverpool  was  gravely  suspected ;  and  the  reasons  were 
obvious  why  the  sandstone  under  a  great  town,  and  close  to  the  sea, 
should  not  be  remarkable  for  purity,  considering  the  porosity  of  the 
sandstone  rook ;  but  when  they  got  into  the  same  stratum  in  the  heart 
of  England — at  Tamworth  or  Crewe — the  water  supply  from  the  same 
rock  was  eminently  pure.  These  circumstances  were  enough  to  show 
that  both  in  regard  to  surface  collection  and  underground  collection, 
no  general  principles  could  be  laid  down ;  and  that  they  must  act  in 
each  case,  or  in  each  group  of  cases,  as  the  circumstances  required. 
With  regard  to  subterranean  pollution  he  might  say  that  he  knew  of 
one  district  where  the  sewage  went  no  one  knew  where,  and  the  water 
came  nobody  knew  whence,  the  fact  being  that  the  district  was  honey- 
combed with  coal  workings,  and  the  sewage  went  down  somehow,  and 
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the  water  came  up  somehow,  from  those  subterranean  parages,  and 
anyone  might  judge  of  the  risk  that  was  being  run  from  year  to  year 
from  that  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs.  He  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  attention  to  the  miserable  waste  of  water  supply  in 
this  country.  We  had  a  country  deluged  with  water,  and  yet  were 
constantly  suffering  under  a  grievous  want  of  water.  He  was  told  that 
the  average  rainfall  in  England  was  30  inches.  He  feared  that  while 
they  talked  of  inches  or  gallons  they  hardly  appreciated  the  fact;  but, 
supposing  England  were  a  plain,  and  that  the  rainfall  did  not  escape, 
we  should  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  walking  knee-  deep  in  water.  He 
thought  all  would  agree  that  continual  attention  to  this  subject  waa 
required,  in  its  scientific  aspect  and  in  its  practical  results ;  and  that 
we  must  make  the  existence  of  the  evil  of  a  deficient  water  supply  a 
etimulus  to  greater  exertions,  and  not  cease  those  exertions  till  the 
mischief  was  universally  and  permanently  cured. 


SEWAGE  FARMS. 

Influence  of  Sewage  Farms  on  Public  Health*    By  Baldwin 
Latham,  C.E.,  M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  F.M.S.,  &c. 

IRRIGATION,  as  a  mode  of  purifying  sewage,  has  now 
been  practised  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
numerous  farms  have  been  established  for  this  purpose. 

As  to  whether  or  not  sewage  farms  are  injurious  to  health, 
is  a  subject  which  has  been  pretty  freely  debated,  and  in  the 
case  of  Croydon,  which  was  one  01  the  earliest  towns  to  adopt 
irrigation  as  a  mode  of  purifying  sewage,  it  had  been  inferred, 
from  general  experience,  that  no  sanitary  evils  followed  the 
process  adopted.  In  October  1866,  the  author  stated,  at  the 
Leamington  Sewage  Congress,  referring  to  Croydon,  '  It  is 
quite  clear  that  no  ill  has  resulted  from  the  effect  of  the 
utilisation  of  sewage  on  the  public  health  of  the  town ;  nor 
have  any  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood  been  affected 
with  any  particular  disorders,  in  consequence  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  works.'  In  January  1868,  in  the  author's 
address  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  he  pointed 
out,  that  while  the  success  attending  the  purification  of  sewage 
was  sure  and  certain  when  applied  to  land,  the  sanitary  aspect 
was  equally  assuring,  and  he  then  stated  that '  it  appears  that, 
m  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  the  assimilation  of  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous  matter,  and  the  elimination  of  large  volumes 
of  oxygen  by  the  plant,  we  have  the  antidote  for  what  other- 
wise might  prove  baneful  in  its  effects.'  In  October  1869, 
the  subiect  of  the  influence  of  sewage  irrigation  on  health  was 
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farther  discussed  in  a  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  at  Bristol  by  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter, 
entitled  the  'Physiological  and  Medical  Aspect  of  Sewage 
Irrigation.'1  No  actual  statistics,  however,  have  ever  been 
made  public  which  will  conclusively  show  that  sewage  irrigation 
is  not  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  living  on  sewage  farms, 
or  to  those  residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Up  to 
the  present  date,  sewage  farms  have  been  looked  upon  as 

Erejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
oods  in  which  they  are  located.  The  consequence  is  that, 
when  land  has  to  be  acquired  under  compulsory  powers  for 
sewage  purposes,  towns  have  to  combat  serious  opposition,  and 
often  incur  enormous  expenditure  in  acquiring  land  for  such 
purposes.  Further,  it  is  a  singular  anomaly  with  reference  to 
taking  land  for  sewage  purposes,  that  when  it  is  taken  from  a 
land-owner  for  sewage  purposes,  and  only  forms  a  part  of  his 
estate,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  land  he  claims  as  con- 
sequential damage  to  the  rest  of  the  estate  by  reason  of  bringing 
the  sewage  farm  into  the  neighbourhood,  whereas  contiguous 
land-owners  whose  property  is  not  taken,  and  who  would  be 
equally  prejudiced  were  the  sewage  farm  noxious,  can  make  no 
claim  on  the  grounds  referred  to,  but  have  to  prove  special 
damage  before  they  can  be  compensated.  If  it  can  be  shown, 
and  the  author  has  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  that  sewage  irriga- 
tion is  not  of  that  noxious  nature  which  is  generally  supposed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  towns  should  be  mulcted  in  heavy 
charges  by  having  to  purchase  land  and  also  to  pay  for  damages 
which  are  sentimental  and  unreal.  In  the  case  of  Croydon, 
sewage  irrigation  has  been  more  or  less  practised  since  about 
the  year  1852.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1860  that 
land  was  acquired  and  specially  laid  out  for  the  utilisation  of 
sewage.  The  Beddington  Sewage  Farm  of  Croydon  was  estab- 
lished in  1860.  It  is  located  partly  in  the  parish  of  Beddington 
and  partly  in  the  hamlet  of  Wallington,  and  when  originally 
laid  out  contained  an  area  of  about  301  acres,  the  sewage  being 
actually  distributed  over  about  240  acres.  Since  that  period 
the  farm  has  been  enlarged,  and  now  contains  an  acreage  of 
455£  acres.  The  Croydon  Sewage  Farm  at  Beddington,  being 
located  as  already  stated,  if  it  did  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  health,  the  result  must  be  looked  for  in  the  districts  which 
are  the  nearest,  and  surround  the  works.  Table  No.  1  shows 
the  population,  and  the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  parish  of  Bed- 
dington and  the  hamlet  of  Wallington  from  1851  to  1860,  being 
the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  farm. 

1  3ee  Transactions,  1869,  p.  488. 
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Beddington  and  Wallington  Vital  Statistics. 


Table  No.  1. — For  the  period  before  the  Croydon  Sewage  Farm  came 

into  operation. 


Year. 

Estimated 
Population 

Death-rate 

Birth-rate 

Zymotic 
Death-rate 

Fever 
Death-rate 

Diarrhoea 
Death- 
rate. 

Fever 
Death-rate 

Croydon 

1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1866 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 

1405 
1420 
1436 
1452 
1468 
1485 
1502 
1518 
1535 
1563 

996 
13-38 
2019 
18*59 
21-11 
1548 
16-97 
1778 

18-  89 

19-  31 

33*45 
30*98 
2606 

28-  93 

29-  97 

30-  30 

32-  62 

33-  69 
3322 
26-40 

0*71 
1-41 
2*78 
4*20 
408 
3-36 
198 
1-31 
3-25 
1-93 

0-  70 
208 

1-  37 

2-  72 

0-  67 

1-  33 

0-65 

0-71 

0-  69 

1-  37 

202 
066 

1*95 

0-  686 

1-  937 
3*798 
1-839 
1-342 
0-845 
0*668 
0-889 
0-397 
0-349 

Totals  . 

17066 

304-52 

2501 

9-52 

7-40 

12-740 

Average 

17'06 

30-45 

2-50 

0-95 

0*74    |  1-27 

The  following  table  No.  2,  shows  the  population  and  rates 
of  mortality  for  eighteen  years  from  1861  to  1878,  in  the 
parishes  of  Beddington  and  Wallington,  or  for  the  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Croydon  Sewage 
Farm  in  this  district. 

Table  No.  2. — After  Croydon  Sewage  Farm  came  into  operation. 

Year 

Estimated 

Population 

Death-rate 

Birth-rate 

Zymotic 
Death-rate 

Fever 
Death-rate 

Diarrhoea 
Death- 
rate 

Fever 
Death-rate 
Croydon 

1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

1570 
1667 
1771 
1880 
1997 
2121 
2252 
2392 
2540 
2698 
2866 
3008 
3151 
3308 
3474 
3647 
3830 
4020 

14*65 
1319 
2202 

14-  89 

15-  52 
1367 
15*09 
11-28 

11-  81 

18-  63 
1116 

12-  63 
15-23 
17*83 

19-  86 
1508 

13-  57 
15-67 

34-39 
34-79 
35*00 
32-97 

31-  54 
30-17 
3019 
27-65 

32-  67 
28*53 

32-  46 
3723 
3208 
38-89 
85*40 

33-  72 

34-  20 
33-58 

2-54 
059 
6*21 
319 
2-50 

2-  35 
310 
209 

3-  54 

4-  81 

1-  39 

0-  33 
3-17 
211 
6-33 

2-  74 
104 

1-  49 

*  0-56 
0-53 
1*00 

0-83 
118 
0-37 

0-33 
031 

028 
6-49 

063 

0-  56 
2-66 

1-  50 
1-41 

0-  88 

1-  25 
039 
111 
0-34 

0-95 
0-60 
115 
109 
052 
049 

0*493 
0-923 
0-727 

0-  778 

1-  405 
1-228 
0*304 
0*735 
0*405 
0*332 
0*434 
0*479 
0175 
0*345 
1-396 
0*635 
0378 
0-296 

Totals  . 

271-68 

695*36 

49-62 

588 

16*53 

11*468  ' 

Average 

15-09 

3307 

2-75 

0-32 

0-86 

0-64 
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It  should  be  ebftenfod*  that  the  population  of  Beddington 
and  Wallingten  inereaaed  but  1*1  per  eeut  per  annum  between 
the  years  1851  and  1861,  the  increase  in  population  between 
1861  and  1871  being  at  the  rate  of  6*2  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  population  is  in  itself  evidence 
that  no  evil  or  injury  has  followed  the  establishment  of  this 
farm. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  nature  of  the  deaths  from  zymotic 
diseases  which  have  occurred  in  Beddington  and  Walungton 
from  1851  to  1878. 


Table  No.  & — Beddington  and  WalUngton.   Deaths  from  Principal 
Zymotic  Diseases. 


Year 

Number 
of  deaths 

from 
principal 
zymotic 
dtoeaeee 

Zymotic 
DeatQ-rate 
per  1,000 

Small- 
pox 

Measles 

Scarlet 
fever 

Diph- 
theria 

Whoop- 
ing 
cough 

Fever 

Diar- 
rhoea ' 

and 
cholera 

1851 

1 

0*71 

... 

'** 

I 

1862 

2 

1*41 

1 

1863 

4 

2-78 

... 

... 

... 

3 

i 

1854 

6 

4*20 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1855 

6 

4*08 

... 

2 

::: 

4 

1856 

5 

3*36 

1 

a 
o 

1857 

8 

1*98 

2 

1 

1858 

2 

1-31 

1 

i 

1859 

5 

3-25 

i 

i 

8 

I860 

3 

1-93 

l 

i 

1 

1861 

4 

2-64 

"i 

i 

l 

1 

1862 

1 

0-59 

1 

1863 

11 

621 

1 

"i 

5 

1 

1 

1864 

6 

819 

1 

5 

1865 

5 

2-60 

2 

3 

1866 

5 

2-36 

1 

"l 

.  3 

1867 

7 

3-10 

4 

l 

2 

1868 

6 

209 

2 

8 

I860 

9 

3  54 

i 

4 

3 

1 

1870 

13 

481 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1871 

4 

1-39 

2 

1 

1 

1872 

1 

0*33 

i 

1873 

10 

317 

"i 

i 

4 

l 

3 

1874 

7 

211 

2 

l 

2 

2 

1875 

22 

6-33 

16 

1 

i 

4 

1876 

10 

2-74 

5 

1 

4 

1877 

4 

1-04 

1 

l 

2 

1878 

6 

1-49 

1  i 

i 

2 

Totals 

167 

7 

51  | 

li 

17 

29 

62 

,  An  examination  of  the  foregoing  tables  will  show  that  the 
average  death-rate  of  Beddington  and  Wallington  in  the  ten 
years  1851  to  1860,  or  the  period  prior  to  Croydon  sewage 
btiftg  taken  to  Beddington,  was  at  the  rate  of,  17*06  per 
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thousand  per  annum,  the  zymotic  death-rate  was  2*5  per 
thousand,  the  fever  death-rate  was  0*95  per  thousand,  and  the 
diarrhoea  death-rate  0*74  per  thousand.  In  the  eighteen  years 
subsequent  to  the  Croydon  sewage  being  taken  to  Beddington, 
the  general  death-rate  has  been  15*09  per  thousand,  the  zymo- 
tic death-rate  2*75  per  thousand,  the  fever  death-rate  0*32 

?er  thousand,  and  the  diarrhoea  death-rate  0*83  per  thousand, 
'he  population  of  the  district,  however,  has  nearly  trebled 
between  the  years  1851  and  1878.    To  show  how  harmless 


diseases,  it  should  be  noted  that  at  Beddington  Corner  there  is 
a  cluster  of  houses  near  to  the  sewage  works,  lying  below  the 
works,  in  the  natural  line  of  outfall.    In  the  ten  years  1851  to 
1860,  prior  to  the  sewage  being  brought  to  the  land  at  Bed- 
dington, six  deaths  were  recorded  from  fever  in  this  cluster  of 
houses  at  Beddington  Corner.  In  the  eighteen  years  since  the 
sewage  has  been  brought  to  this  site  (and  the  effluent  from 
the  farm  passes  the  houses  in  question)  only  two  deaths  from 
fever  have  been  recorded,  one  being  a  person  72  years  of  age, 
and  the  death  being  simply  recorded  as  '  fever.'   Appended  to 
the  mortality  tables  of  Beddington  and  Wallington  the  fever 
death-rates  in  Croydon  are  given.    It  will  be  seen  from  the 
tables  that  in  the  year  1862,  when  fever  was  prevalent  in 
Croydon,  no  deaths  occurred  in  the  district  of  either  Bedding- 
ton or  Wallington.    In  the  epidemic  of  fever  in  Croydon  m 
1865  and  1866,  two  deaths  from  fever  were  recorded  in  1865, 
one  of  which  occurred  at  Bandon  Hill,  which  lies  a  mile  to  the 
south,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  at  Russell 
Hill,  a  considerably  greater  distance,  and  in  the  same  direction. 
No  death  occurred  in  the  year  1866.    In  1868,  when  fever 
was  again  high  in  Croydon,  two  deaths  occurred  at  Russell 
Hill,  2£  miles  south  of  the  irrigation  farm,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.    In  1875  and  1876,  when  fever 
was  again  epidemic  in  Croydon,  one  death  occurred  in  1875 
in  Wallington,  and  none  in  1876.   The  death  in  question 
occurred  in  a  district  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  mile 
distant  from  the  irrigation  farm.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fever 
death-rate  in  Croydon  between  1861  and  1878  was  0*63  per 
thousand,  while  in  Beddington  and  Wallington,  in  the  same 
period,  it  was  0*32  per  thousand.    In  1875  it  was  shown  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  that  there  were  no  less  than  1,400  cases  of  fever 
in  Croydon  in  that  year  alone,  the  sewage  passing  over  the 
sewage  farm  percolating  to  a  considerable  extent  through  local 
wells  in  the  district  of  Beddington  Corner ;  yet  neither  in  this 
year  nor  in  other  fever  years  have  cases  of  fever  occurred  in 
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this  district.  This  establishes  the  fact  that  the  exposure  the 
sewage  meets  with,  in  the  treatment  by  irrigation,  entirely  de- 
stroys whatever  noxious  properties  it  may  have,  so  that  it  be- 
comes incapable  of  transmitting  disease.  It  should,  however, 
be  mentioned,  that  contiguous  to  the  irrigation  farm  at  Croy- 
don is  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum.  In  the  year  1869  two 
deaths  from  fever  were  recorded  in  this  Asylum.  After  this, 
the  source  of  water-supply  of  the  establishment  was  improved, 
and  cesspools  abolished,  and  as  a  consequence  no  traces  of 
fever  have  since  occurred.  In  the  year  1870,  four  fatal  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  a  house  at  Beddington  Corner* 
The  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  to  the  matter,  and 
it  was  referred  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district  in 
question,*  who  was  inclined,  from  his  report,  to  ascribe  the  cause 
to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  Sewage  Irrigation  Works.  In  fact  he  stated  that  this 
'  particular  locality  suffered  from  the  propinquity  of  the  Croy- 
don sewage-grounds.'  An  investigation  into  this  case  showed 
that  scarlet  fever  had  been  prevalent  among  the  persons  work- 
ing at  the  factory  at  which  the  father  of  the  family  who  suffered 
from  fever  was  engaged.  The  mortality  tables  of  that  period 
also  show  that  scarlet  fever  was  very  rife  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  district,  and  throughout  England  this  disease  was  very 
prevalent  and  fatal,  as  no  less  than  32,543  persons  died  from  it 
m  the  year,  as  against  13,144  who  died  in  the  year  1873.  The 
statement  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  locality  was  contradicted 
at  the  time  by  a  local  medical  man,  who  had  considerable  ex- 
perience as  to  the  health  of  the  district  in  question.  The  facts 
now  stated  show  that  the  particular  locality  in  question  has  been 
far  more  healthy  subsequently  than  previous  to  the  Croydon 
sewage  going  to  Beddington.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  this 
district  has  not  hitherto  received  much  sanitary  attention,  but 
at  the  present  time  the  rural  sanitary  authority  are  carrying 
out  a  system  of  sewerage  which,  when  completed,  will  no  doubt 
improve  the  health  of  the  district,  which  possesses  a  low  average 
death-rate,  but  with  such  perturbations,  especially  in  ifie 
zymotic  death-rate,  that  indicate  the  necessity  of  sanitary 
supervision. 

At  South  Norwood  the  Croydon  Local  Board  made  ar- 
rangements for  taking  land  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
that  part  of  their  district  in  the  year  1864.  The  land  was 
not  laid  out  and  in  operation  until  March  1866,  when  the 
farm  was  let.  In  the  year  1870  additional  land  was  acquired, 
making  the  whole  acreage  of  the  sewage  farm  now  in  operation 
about  sixty  acres.    The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of 
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mortality  of  Norwood,  which  includes  that  portion  of  Croydon 
district  which  is  contiguous  to  the  irrigation  area : — 


Table  No.  4. 


Year 

Period  before 
8e wage  utilised 
Death-rate 

Year 

1 

Period  subsequently  | 
to  sewage  being  utilised' 
Death-rate 

1857 

1608 

1866 

15-34 

1858 

13-70 

1867 

14-78 

1859 

18-36 

1868 

12-04 

1860 

18-76 

1869 

13-20 

1861 

13-45 

1870 

11-30 

1862 

18-57 

1871 

13-38 

1863 

21-84 

1872 

14-80 

1864 

16-29 

1873 

12-97 

1865 

1817 

1874 

14-09 

•1875 

14-32 

Averages  . 

17-24 

13-62 

*  Since  1875  the  deaths  of  Norwood  have  not  been  separately  published  by 
the  local  authority. 

For  the  last  nine  years  not  less  than  nine  men  have  been 
-constantly  engaged  on  this  sewage  farm  without  any  detri- 
mental effect  on  their  health.  The  nearest  house  to  the  farm 
is  about  fifty  yards  distant,  and  has  been  built  since  the  farm 
was  established.  At  a  greater  distance,  but  not  exceeding  500 
yards,  a  large  number  of  houses  have  been  built  since  the  farm 
was  established,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  are 
occupied,  which  in  itself  is  very  conclusive  evidence  that  no 
injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighbour- 
hood by  the  establishment  of  the  sewage  farm. 

In  order  to  give  a  wide  scope  to  the  nature  of  the  enquiry 
as  to  the  influence  of  sewage  works  on  health,  the  author,  in 
conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  Clare  Sewell  Read,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  Thomas  H.  Thursfield,  Esq.,  who  were  appointed 
to  adjudicate  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  managed  sewage  farms  in  the  country,  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  convenient  opportunity  of  collecting 
evidence  on  the  question  of  the  health  of  those  persons  who 
live,  or  are  engaged,  on  sewage  farms;  and  in  making  an 
examination  of  the  nine  farms  which  entered  into  competition 
for  thfe  above  prizes,  every  enquiry  was  made  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  health  both  of  the  occupants  and  also 
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of  those  labouring  on  these  farms.  From  the  information 
collected  Table  No.  5  has  been  compiled,  which  shows  the 
number  of  years  the  farms  have  been  in  operation,  the  num- 
ber of  people  at  present  ordinarily  living  or  working  on  the 
farm,  the  number  of  children,  and  the  number  of  deaths  that 
have  occurred  both  amongst  those  living  and  those  working  on 
the  farms. 

Table  No.  5. 


Name  of  Farm 

Number  of 
years  in 
operation 

Persons 
employed 
or  living 

on  farm 

isniiaren 
living  on 
farms 

Iff— 

.Number 
of  deaths 
occurring 



Alderahot 
Bedford 
Birmingham . 
Croydon 
Doncaster 
Guisbrough  . 
Leamington  . 
Reading 
Wrexham 

15 
11 
12 
18 
6 
9 
8 
4 
10 

25 
28 
28 
94 
44 
8 
46 
§88 
19 

12 
6 
9 
30 
22 
4 
14 
32 
8 

0 
0 

2* 

*t 
0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Totals  . 

93 

380 

137 

10 

*  These  deaths  occurred  in  connection  with  sewage  tanks  and  not  sewage  farms. 

! These  deaths  have  occurred  within  the  last  ten  years. 
These  figures  do  not  include  men  engaged  in  laying  out  additional  land  for 
sewage  purposes. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  on  these  nine 
sewage  farms,  380  persons  are  employed,  or  live  upon  them ; 
and  that  rather  more  than  one-third  of  those  working  or  living 
thereon  are  children,  and  that  these  farms  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  terms  varying  from  four  to  eighteen  years,  or  an  average 
of  10*3  years.  During  this  period,  ten  deaths  have  been  re- 
corded, or  one  death  per  annum,  showing  that  the  average 
death-rate  has  been  under  3  per  1,000  per  annum,  a  rate  suf- 
ficiently low  to  show  bevond  doubt  that  sewage  culture  is  not 
baneful  to  the  health  of  even  those  either  living  or  working 
upon  the  farms,  much  less  is  it  so  to  those  who  reside  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  following  information  has  been  collected  with  reference 
to  the  nine  sewage  farms  before-mentioned,  and  the  health  of 
those  employed  on  them : — 

Alder  shot — In  the  case  of  Aldershot  this  farm  has  an  area 
of  about  104  acres,  and  about  99  acres  are  irrigated  with 
sewage.  The  farm  has  been  successfully  worked  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Blackburn  since  the  year  1864.  Twenty-two  persons  reside  on 
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the  farm  (including  twelve  children),  and  three  others  work 
on  the  farm  who  do  not  reside  on  it.  Mr.  Blackburn  writes, 
August  1879,  that  *  No  death  has  taiken  place  among  the  men 
on  the  farm,  some  of  whom  have  worked  steadily  on  the  farm 
without  a  day's  illness  since  it  was  started. 

'  No  children  have  died  on  the  farm  during  its  existence  as 
a  sewage  farm. 

'  None  of  the  men,  or  their  families,  have  ever  been  subject 
to  any  epidemic  disease,  in  fact,  nothing  worse  than  an  increase 
in  the  appetite  since  working  on  the  farm. 

'  I  have  never  heard,  experienced,  or  seen  any  ill-effects  to 
health  from  working  of  this  farm.  I  lived  on  the  farm  for  six 
years,  during  which  time  I  was  at  least  ten  hours  a  day  super- 
intending its  details,  and  was  never  more  than  three  or  four 
days  away  at  one  time.' 

Bedford. — The  Bedford  Sewage  Farm  is  183  acres  in  ex- 
tent, of  which  about  153  acres  are  irrigated  with  sewage.  The 
sewage  was  first  applied  about  eleven  years  ago. 

Eight  persons  reside  on  the  farm  (six  of  whom  are  children), 
and  about  twenty  men  and  boys  are  engaged  on  the  farm  who 
do  not  reside  on  it 

Mr.  J.  H.  Collett  reports: — 'No  man,  either  living  or 
working  on  the  farm,  or  any  man  living  near,  has  ever  suffered 
from  any  epidemic  disease. 

*  No  man  ever  employed  on  this  farm  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  have  felt  the  ill-effects  of  sewage,  has  died  up  to  the 
present  time;  neither  has  there  been  a  death  of  any  resident, 
•young  or  old- 

'  I  can  give  you  no  other  information  on  this  point  except- 
ing that  my  men  have  been  particularly  healthy,  and  have 
never  heard  the  men  employed  on  this,  or  the  adjoining  farms, 
or  any  person  living  near,  ever  complain  of  injury  or  annoy- 
ance from  our  utilisation  of  sewage.' 

Birmingham. — The  Birmingham  Sewage  Farm  comprises 
an  area  of  2?1£  acres  of  land,  about  225  acres  of  whicn  are 
used  for  the  reception  of  sewage  and  sewage  sludge.  One- 
fourth  of  the  whole  of  the  liquid  sewage  of  Birmingham  is  ap- 
plied to  the  land  after  treatment  by  lime  in  tanks.  About 
500  tons  of  sewage  sludge  are  taken  out  of  the  tanks  every 
day,  and  a  little  over  an  acre  of  land  is  used  every  week  for 
the  reception  of  this  sludge,  which  as  soon  as  it  is  partially 
solidified  is  dug  into  the  land,  and  the  land  is  subsequently 
cropped.  The  sewage  has  been  applied  here  for  the  last  twelve 
years. 

Eighteen  persons  reside  on  the  farm  (including  nine  chil- 
dren), and  ten  others  work  on  it 
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Me.  J.  Anscombe,  the  manager,  writes :  '  There  are  three 
cottages,  on  the  farm.  These  were  erected  three  yeara  back* 
There  are  families  at  each  house,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
doctor  has  been  on  the  place. 

'  No  children  or  persons  resident  on  the  farm  have  died. 
*  None  of  the  men.  employed  since  the  commencement,  of  the 
•  farm  have  died,  but  two  of  the  men  who  had  previously  been, 
engaged  on.  the  borough,  sewers*  and  were  transferred  there- 
from to  the  tanks,  in  1858  and  1859  have,,  but  were  men  over 
sixty  years  of  age*'  and  Mr.  Anscombe  adds,  *  The  men,  as  a 
rule,,  are  very  healthy,  also  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
neighbourhood. ' 


William  Till,  Esq.,  C.E.,  the  borough  engineer,  writes, 
August  9,  1879  :  '  I  have  to. inform  you  that  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  SajUley  Sewagp  Works  and  Farm  sinoe  their 
commencement^  and  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  there 
has  not  been  any  epidemic  during  the  whole  period ;  in  fact,  I 
have  repeatedly  remarked  the  healthiness  o£  the  men  employed 
thereat' 

Croydon,  — The  Croydon  Sewage  Farm  contains  an  apea  of 
455£,  acres,  and  it  first  came  into  operation  in  the  year  I860. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  local  authorities  had  distributed 
the  sewage  of  part  of  the  town  on  fields  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Forty  persons  reside  on  the  farm,  including  30  children,, 
and  in  addition,  54  persons  are  at  present  engaged  at  work, 
upon  the  farm.  The  number  of  persons,  however,  working  on 
the  farm  a  few  years  back,  when  market-gardening  was  in 
xogue,  was  still  greater. 

Mr.  J.  Parrott,  the  present  farm  manager,  reports  that  no 
form,  of  epidemic  disease  has  ever  manifested  itself  on  the  farn> 
during  the  period  he  has  bad  the  management. 

One  death,  an  infant  one  month  old,  is  all  that  is  recorded 
as  taking  place  on  the  farm,  and  that  was  reposed  '  delicate 
from  its.  birth,'  and  one  death  from  consumption  had  occurred 
among  those  working  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Parrott  states  that 
the  health  of  those  engaged  on  the  farm  is  '  remarkably  good.' 

The  Female  Orphan  Asylum  i&  contiguous*  to  thee  Uroydon 
Sewage  Farm,  and  contains  a  largje  number  of  inmates.  The 
matron  writes,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by,  tho  fajm 


have  had  about  170  orphans  in  the  school,  and  12  or  13  adults., 
We  have  had  nq  illness  of  a  serious  character,  and  not  one 


orphans  are  taken  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  many 
of  them  ar$  the  children  of  delicate  parents.' 

Mr.  Qeotge  Hprseley,,  t&bft.  managed  this  farm  for  some 


death  amongst 


September  1,  1876.  The 
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years,  reports  Sept  12,  1879,  'that  the  health  of  the  men 
engaged  on  the  Sewage  Farm  at  Beddington  daring  the  time 
I  had  the  management  was  very  good.  I  do  not  remember 
any  of  them  having  any  illness  of  any  kind  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  their  work.  Peade,  the  waterman,  had  been 
fourteen  years  on  the  farm,  and  had  never  had  a  day's  illness 
during  the  time.  I  have  some  men  working  for  me  at  the 
present  time  who  state  that  they  never  had  their  health  better 
than  when  they  were  at  work  on  the  irrigation  farm,  in  fact  I 
consider  an  irrigation  farm  as  healthy  for  the  workmen  as  any 
other  farm.  With  regard  to  the  deaths,  three  occurred  during 
the  period  I  was  there.  The  first  was  Bedlow,  Mr.  Marriage's 
old  foreman.  He  died  from  some  inward 'complaint,  and  had 
been  ill  for  some  time.  The  other  was  a  child  who  died  of 
scarlet  fever.  In  this  case  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  child 
had  the  fever  when  it  came  on  to  the  farm.  It  had  only  been 
on  the  farm  a  few  days  when  it  was  taken  ill.  The  father  of 
the  child  had  been  living  near  the  Barracks  at  Croydon ;  the 
next  house  to  which  he  lived  in  there  were  some  children  ill 
with  the  scarlet  fever,  and  I  believe  that  some  deaths  had 
occurred,  which  clearly  showed  that  the  child  must  have  caught 
the  fever  before  it  left  Croydon.  The  other  death  was  a  little 
boy,  who  was  accidentally  run  over  by  a  waggon  on  Mitcham 
Common.  These  are  the  only  deaths  that  occurred  during  the 
time  I  was  there,  and  it  was  the  only  time  scarlet  fever  was 
on  the  farm.' 

Mr.  F.  M.  Coldwells,  who  was  also  for  a  short  time 
manager  of  the  farm  writes,  Sept  9,  1879 :  '  Although  a 

freat  many  hands  were  employed  on  the  Croydon  Irrigation 
arm  during  the  time  I  was  manager,  and  at  least  two  families 
with  children  resided  on  it,  I  only  knew  one  case  of  sickness.' 

Doncaster. — This  farm  contains  about  304}  acres,  and  has 
been  in  operation  about  six  years. 

Forty-four  persons  reside  on  the  farm,  22  of  whom  are 
children,  and  6  persons  work  on  the  farm  who  do  not  reside 
on  it 

Mr.  R.  S.  Brundell,  the  lessee  of  the  farm,  reports  that 
there  has  been  no  form  of  epidemic  disease  amongst  the  men 
or  their  families,  and  no  deaths  have  occurred,  and  that  the 
'  health  generally  is  good  on  the  farm  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.9 

Guisbrough. — The  Guisbrough  Sewage  Farm  contains  an 
area  of  but  24  acres;  the  sewage  of  about  7,000  persons  is  ap- 
plied to  16  acres. 

Eight  persons  reside  on  the  farm,  including  four  children, 
and  one  person  works  on  the  farm  who  does  not  reside  on  it 
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The  farm  has  been  in  operation  nine  years,  and  all  persons,, 
whether  living  or  working  on  the  farm,  have  been  perfectly 
healthy,  and  no  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  farm. 

Leamington. — This  farm  contains  an  area  of  about  371 
acres,  and  has  been  eight  years  in  operation. 

Twenty-six  persons  reside  on  the  Sewage  Farm,  including 
14  children,  and  20  more  are  engaged  on  the  farm  who  do  not 
reside  on  it. 

At  no  time  has  there  been  any  form  of  epidemic  disease  on 
the  farm.  A  child,  about  12  months  old,  died  on  the  farm 
about  six  years  ago,  and  one  man  not  living  on  the  farm  died 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  district  reports,  Aug.  6,  1879,  writing 
to  Captain  Fosberry,  the  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick : — 
*  Concerning  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Heathcote  Sewage 
Farm,  and  its  surroundings,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  state  that  I  have  never  received  any  complaint  of  nuisance 
connected  with  the  farm,  nor  have  I,  though  I  have  frequently 
inspected  it  myself,  ever  detected  any.  The  roads  through 
and  around  the  farm  are  much  frequented  as  carriage  drives 
by  residents  in  Leamington,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  if  there 
were  any  offensive  effluvia  given  off  from  the  farm  I  should 
not  only  hear  of  any  complaints  which  would  certainly  be  pre- 
ferred, but  the  roads  themselves  would  soon  be  deserted  by 
pleasure-seekers.  I  have  further  to  state  that  during  the  six 
years  I  have  held  my  present  appointment  no  case  oi  fever  or 
illness  of  any  kind  has  come  to  my  knowledge  which  could  in 
any  way  be  attributed  to  the  farm,  or  to  the  dairy  produce. 
Indeed  the  health  of  those  on  the  farm,  and  of  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  has,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
been  exceptionally  good,  and  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that 
both  butter  and  milk  were  repeatedly  analysed  by  the  former 
analyst  of  Leamington,  and  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality.' 

Reading. — This  farm  contains  an  area  of 688  acres;  sewage, 
however,  has  only  at  present  been  applied  for  about  five  years 
to  about  76  acres. 

Sixty-three  persons  live  on  the  farm,  including  32  children* 
Twenty-five  others  are  engaged  on  the  land  who  do  not  reside 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Champion,  the  farm  manager,  reports  that  one 
child  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  weeks, '  wasting  away  from  the 
birth.'  Measles  and  whooping-cough  appeared  on  the  farm 
last  winter  and  spring.  These  diseases  had  been '  prevalent 
in  Beading  and  its  neighbourhood.'  No  adults  living  or  working 
on  the  farm  have  died,  and,  'judging  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  sewage  irrigation  does  not  seem  prejudicial  to  health ; 
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no  children  (who  would  be  the  first  to  suffer)  can  be  more  bright 
and  healthy;  the  men  who  attend  to  the  irrigation  (one  of 
whom  has  been  working  in  the  sewage  and  cleansing  out  the 
carriers  for  more  than  four  years)  are  perfectly  healthy,  proving 
that,  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature  the  earth  and  vegetation 
seize  hold  of  and  convert  to  plant  food  matters  injurious  to 
health.' 

Wrexham. — The  Wrexham  Sewage  Farm  contains  an  area 
of  104  acres,  and  the  sewage  has  been  applied  for  ten  years. 

Eleven  persons  reside  on  the  farm,  including  eight  children, 
and  eight  others  work  on  the  farm  who  do  not  reside  thereon. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Alfred  S.  Jones,  V.C.,  reports:  'the 
children  have  had  whooping-cough,  mumps,  and  measles,  and 
that  besides  these  one  slight  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  and 
common  catarrh  and  coughs  have  been  the  only  diseases  of  any 
kind  endured  by  the  men  who  reside  on  the  farm,  or  any  of 
their  families,  or  by  those  of  men  regularly  employed  on  this 
farm.'  No  persons  either  living  or  employed  on  the  farm 
have  died. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  now  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  sewage  irrigation  is  not  a  noxious  trade,  and  that  if  the 
foolish  prejudices  of  persons  who  oppose  sanitary  authorities 
acquiring  land  for  sewage  purposes  could  be  overcome,  large 
sums  of  money  now  paid  for  acquiring  land  would  be  saved.  If 
land  could  be  acquired  for  sewage  purposes  by  the  authorities 
of  towns  upon  terms  as  favourable  as  land  can  be  acquired  by 
aw  ordinary  agriculturist,  not  only  could  sewage  be  disposed  of 
innoxiously,  but  we  have  now  sufficient  experience  to  show  that, 
when  properly  cultivated  and  managed,  sewage  farms  may  be  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  town  that  has  to  dispose  of  its  sewage. 

The  author  cannot  conclude  this  Paper  without  acknow- 
ledging the  assistance  he  has  received  from  the  several 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  sewage  farms  which  have  been 
mentioned,  who  have  so  readily  supplied  the  information  asked 
for,  and  also  to  the  Registrar  General,  and  especially  to  N.  A. 
Humphreys,  Esq.,  of  the  Registrar  General's  Department,  for 
the  services  rendered  in  abstracting  the  deaths  occurring  in 
Beddington  and  Wallington  for  so  many  years  past. 


On  Domestic  Water  Supply.  By  Stevenson  Macadam, 
Ph.D„  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry, 
Edinburgh. 

THE  primary  uses  of  water  are  for  drinking,  cooking,  and 
washing.    So  far  as  drinking  and  cooking — dietetic  pur- 
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poses — are  concerned,  the  quantity  of  water  absolutely  required 
is  comparatively  small,  probably  a  gallon  a  head  might  suffice* 
and  the  amount  necessary  for  personal  ablutions  might  be 
reduced  to  another  gallon ;  making  for  primary  purposes,  in 
primitive  fashion,  two  gallons  a  head  per  day.  But  the  cleans- 
ing of  clothes  and  of  furniture,  as  well  as  the  floors,  walls,  and 
stairs  of  houses,  necessitates  a  much  larger  supply.  Even  the 
smallest  house,  with  its  modicum  of  furniture  and  the  scantiest 
of  clothing,  makes  large  demands  upon  water.  Still  more  so, 
when  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  for  all  classes  to  live 
better  than  their  forefathers — to  have  more  roomy  and  airy 
houses,  and  to  use  more  underclothing,  and  have  more  change 
of  such,  each  necessitating  more  consumption  of  water  for  their 
thorough  and  efficient  cleansing.  Even  personal  ablutions,  as 
they  ought  to  be  carried  out,  by  the  periodic  cleansing  of  the 
whole  body  in  baths,  where  such  are  available,  and  m  tubs, 
where  baths  are  too  great  luxuries,  demand  an  increasing 
supply  of  water.  And  then  our  plan  of  drainage  and  sewerage 
has  formidable  and  earnest  claims  upon  quantity  of  water  for 
the  removal  of  impurities,  not  only  from  our  houses  into  the 
sewers,  but  even  more  so  from  the  sewers  themselves. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  water  system  for  the  re- 
moval of  town  impurities  is  a  correct  one,  as  now  carried  out.  I 
have  great  doubts  about  it,  unless  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
can  be  ensured  at  all  times.  The  condition  of  the  sewers  in  towns 
— built  piecemeal  as  they  are — is  certainly  not  the  best.  Accu- 
mulations of  foetid  matter  are  common  in  these  underground 
tunnek,  evolving  pernicious  gases,  which  permeate  our  house- 
drains  and  contaminate  the  air  of  our  rooms.  Means  ought  to 
be  at  hand  for  the  weekly  flushing  of  sewers,  so  as  to  remove 
depositing  and  putrefying  matter,  and  thus  ensure  mechanical 
cleansing.  But  equally  important  as  a  sister  aid  is  the  con- 
stant small  run  of  fresh  water  through  sewers,  which  leads  to 
chemical  cleansing ;  for  the  water  contains  gases  in  solution, 
of  which  oxygen  is  one,  and  while  flowing  over  deposited 
matter,  or  even  over  the  foul  bottom  of  the  sewer,  the  dissolved 
oxygen  burns  up  or  oxidises  the  putrescent  matter  as  well  as 
the  noxious  gases  evolved,  and  thus  removes  these  from  our 
drains  and  sewers.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  separate  system 
of  drains.  At  present  there  is  a  chance  of  flushing  by  rainfall, 
and  the  consequent  removal  of  foul  matters ;  but  by  the  separate 
system  of  conduits  such  periodic  flushing  will  be  practically  tart. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  likewise 
demands  an  increasing  supply  of  water.  In  Glasgow  the 
question  of  the  quantity  of  water  required  per  head  has  bear 
practically  solved  by  the  use  of  fully  fifty  gallons  per  bead 
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per  day ;  and  in  Edinburgh  the  better  houses  are  found  to 
consume  fully  sixty  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

1.  Quality  of  Water. 

All  natural  waters  contain  more  or  less  saline  ingredients, 
and  all  possess  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  organic  matter, 
besides  gases,  in  solution.  Neither  the  saline  nor  the  organic 
matters  are  necessarily  impurities.  They  may  be  natural  con- 
stituents of  wholesome  waters.  The  saline  matters  are  prin- 
cipally carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  sulphate  of  lime  (stucco),  and 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  with  a  small  proportion  of 
magnesium  compounds.  The  organic  matter  may  be  of  vege- 
table origin,  and,  when  such,  is  not  necessarily  putrescent  and 
unwholesome.  Certain  saline  matters  may,  however,  render 
waters  unsuitable  for  primary  uses,  as  hydro-sulphuric  acid 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen),  which  is  present  in  sulphureous 
waters,  and  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  iron,  which  are  found 
in  chalybeate  waters.  Even  excessive  proportions  of  the  ordi- 
nary constituents  communicate  undesirable  properties  upon 
water,  as  much  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  constitute 
unduly  hard  or  calcareous  waters,  and  much  chloride  of  cal- 
cium and  chloride  of  sodium  yield  saline  purging  springs.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  saline  matter,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  hardness.  For  cleansing  purposes  there 
is  a  decided  disadvantage  in  hard  water.  It  necessitates  more 
or  less  waste  of  soda  and  soap.  Independently  of  that,  for 
personal  ablutions  soft  water  is  much  more  agreeable  and 
effective.  For  cooking  purposes  a  comparatively  soft  water  is 
advantageous.  It  is  more  effective  in  extracting  the  nutrient 
value  in  infusions  and  extracts,  such  as  tea,  come,  soups,  etc 
Hard  waters  are  positively  a  hindrance  in  cooking  many  articles, 
as  insoluble  compounds  are  formed  with  the  lime.  Besides, 
hard  waters  lead  to  the  incrustation  of  vessels,  which  necessi- 
tates extra  firing,  and  a  certain  risk  in  the  chokingup  of  pipes, 
and  the  consequent  explosion  of  boilers,  etc  For  drinking 
purposes,  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  the  water  is  hard  or 
soft,  provided  it  is  palatable,  which  more  depends  on  the  gases 
dissolved  in  the  water  than  on  the  saline  matters  in  solution- 
For  instance,  hard  water  when  boiled  or  heated,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool,  is  very  mawkish  in  taste;  whilst  distilled 
water,  when  the  distil-aerator  is  employed,  is  in  all  respects 
decidedly  palatable. 

The  large  proportion  of  lime  in  the  ordinary  articles  of 
food  renders  it  unnecessary  that  lime  should  be  present  in  the 
water  supply ;  and,  moreover,  the  lime  in  water  is  in  the  form 
either  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  not  the  prin- 
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cipal  state  in  which  it  is  required  for  the  wants  of  the  animal 
frame,  which  makes  great  demands  on  the  phosphate  of  lime 
for  the  building  up  and  sustenance  of  the  bony  skeleton.  For 
town  supply,  a  water  containing  not  more  than  5°  of  hardness 
is  of  first-class  quality  for  all  domestic  purposes.  When  the 
degree  of  hardness  ranges  between  5°  and  10°  the  water  is  of 
second-class  quality ;  and  when  from  10°  to  20°  of  hardness, 
the  water  is  of  third-class  quality. 

The  organic  matter  present  in  waters  may  be  of  various 
kinds.  In  ordinary,  natural,  healthy  or  wholesome  water,  the 
organic  matter  is  of  vegetable  extraction.  It  may  be  of  a 
peaty  nature,  when  a  yellow  shade  of  colour  is  observable,  or 
of  a  non-peaty  character,  when  the  colour  is  not  affected.  The 
average  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  natural  healthy  water  is 
about  two-thirds  of  a  grain  in  the  imperial  gallon.  The  colour 
is  very  deceptive  in  this  case,  for  the  organic  constituents  are 
often  present  in  as  large  quantity  in  colourless  as  in  coloured 
waters.  The  presence  of  lime  hinders  the  observance  of  the 
colour — due,  apparently,  to  the  formation  of  a  colourless  com- 
pound. A  water  containing  much  peaty  matter  when  treated 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  lime,  and  then  filtered,  becomes 
quite  colourless.  The  same  result  takes  place  more  slowly 
when  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  shells  or  pieces  of  lime 
rock,  are  present  in  the  filtering  bed.  A  mixture  of  the  peaty 
water  with  a  hard  water  gives  rise  to  a  similar  decoloration  of 
the  mixed  liquid. 

We  must  distinctly  draw  the  line  between  the  above,  or 
non-  putrescent  organic  matter,  and  putrescent  organic  matter 
either  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin.  Marshy  waters  become 
impregnated  with  vegetable  matter,  which  is  liable  to  putre- 
faction, and  hence  marshy  waters  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  those  tinged  with  peat.  There  is  a  decided  difference 
in  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  gases.  Animal  impregna- 
tions, derived  either  from  sewage  or  from  highly  manured 
fields,  give  rise  to  the  most  dreaded  form  of  contamination, 
which  may,  when  the  entrance  of  the  impurity  is  direct,  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  when  the  organic  matter  has 
percolated  through  the  soil,  it  may  be  in  part  oxidised  into 
nitrates,  and  the  water  be  obtained  perfectly  clear  and  spark- 
ling, as  well  as  cool  and  refreshing,  and  yet  be  positively 
unwholesome  and  deadly  when  partaken  of  for  dietetic  pur- 
poses. The  quantity  of  organic  matter  dissolved  in  the  waters 
of  the  present  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  supply  is  close  upon 
two-thirds  of  a  grain  in  the  imperial  gallon,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  the  amount  furnished  by  each  water. 
This  organic  matter  is  entirely  non-putrescent.   Where  the 
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peaty  matter  is  much  greater  in  quantity,  the  organic  matter 
may  be  as  much  as  1£  grains  to  2£  grains  in  the  imperial  gallon. 
In  waters  which  are  contaminated  by  the  products  of  animal 
matters  derivable  from  sewage  or  from  highly  manured  fields* 
the  amount  of  organic  and  volatile  matters  ranges  from  1  to  10 
or  more  grains  in  the  imperial  gallon. 

The  gases  dissolved  m  waters  form  one  of  the  best  guides 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  waters.  These  gases  are  mainly  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
varies  according  to  hardness  when  such  is  derivable  from  car- 
bonates, whilst  the  relative  amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen- 
should  be  very  nearly  as  1  of  oxygen  to  2  of  nitrogen.  Wnen 
the  water  is  of  a  wholesome  nature,  and  the  organic  matter 
is  non-putrescent,  then  such  is  the  ratio  of  these  gases ;  but 
where  there  is  putrescence,  the  oxygen  decreases  to  1  to  3  or 
less,  which  is  indicative  of  positively  unwholesome  properties 
being  present  in  the  water.  For  instance,  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  water  of  Leith,  which  at  tho 
time  formed  one  of  the  main  sewage  drains  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  I  had  occasion  to  make  many  testings,  which  Led 
to  these  results ;  and  the  subsequent  analyses  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  waters  received  from  all  quarters  have  confirmed  these 
conclusions.  The  percentage  composition  of  gases  dissolved 
in  spring,  river,  and  loch  waters  is  as  follows*  taking  the 
average  results  of  many  experiments  made  on  each  set  o£ 
waters : — 

Spring  Water.      River  Water.      Loch  Water. 
Carbonic  Acid        .10  5  44 

Oxygen  ...    29  30  30f 

Nitrogen.  .    61  65  65} 

In  neither  water,  when  kept  for  months  in  closed  bottles, 
was  there  any  practical  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  gaseB 
or  in  other  properties.  The  organic  matter  was,  therefore,  in 
all  these  waters  of  a  non-putrescent  and  wholesome  natures 
At  the  same  time,  contact  with  the  air  and  sunlight  has  a 
material  influence  on  the  organic  matter,  which  is  thereby 
oxidised,  and  tends  to  lessen  in  quantity,  so  that  the  water 
become*  more  and  more  colourless  in  course  of  tine. 

2.  Vegetable  and  Animal  Life  in  Water. 

All  waters,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become  more  or  ka» 
impregnated  with  organisms.  Even  spring  water,  which  has 
never  seen  the  light  of  day  till  it  is  run  into  our  house  cisterns, 
very  soon  acquires  organisms,  especially  in  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year,  and  in  the  warmer  situations  in  household*.  In 
wholesome  natural  waters  impounded  in  natural  or  artificial 
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tesemroirs  or  ponds,  the  vegetable  growth  consists  mainly  of 
fresh  water  algae,  which  adhere  to  and  grow  on  stones  in  the 
quiescent  parts,  where  there  is  little  current,  and  where  the 
stones  do  not  roll  over  each  other,  but  are  stationary.  Every 
highland  and  lowland  loch  or  lake  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
Go  to  the  Scottish  lochs  or  the  English  lakes,  you  have  the 
same  vegetable  growth — the  same  fresh-water  algte.  Wherever 
there  is  a  sheltered  spot,  and  where  the  wind  ana  waves  do  not 
roll  atones  over  each  other,  there  you  have  vegetable  growth 
or  algae.  The  vegetable  growth  is  common  to  all  these  stones  on 
the  shores  of  natural  and  artificial  lochs  and  reservoirs,  and  to 
the  more  quiet  running  parts  of  streams,  and  is  more  evidence 
of  purity  in  water  than  of  impurity. 

The  animal  life  visible  m  fresh  water  consists  mainly  of 
minute  organisms  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  and  which  are 
minute  crustaceans,  principally  Daphnia  pulex  and  Cyclops 
qUadricornis.  Of  course,  at  the  sides  of  all  lochs  and  reser- 
voire  you  can  pick  up  the  larvae  of  insects,  water  scorpions, 
and  other  animal  forms  which  live  inshore,  and  which  are 
equally  found  in  every  impounded  water  and  in  every  running 
Btream.  The  so-called  water-fleas,  however,  the  Daphnia 
pulex  and  the  Cyclops  quadricornis,  are  the  denizens  of  the 
water,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the  lochs  and  lakes,  and 
are  also  found  in  house  cisterns.  The  cyclops  is  the  more 
'Common,  and  seems  to  appear  earlier  in  the  season.  In  June 
they  are  abundant  in  every  fresh-water  pond  and  loch.  As 
the  month  progresses,  the  daphnia  becomes  abundant.  In 
August  more  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  to  be  found  every- 
where in  all  the  lochs  and  reservoirs. 

The  water-fleas  are  extremely  delicate  organisms.  A  very 
little  alcohol  added  to  the  water  kills  them,  and  when  the  water 
is  heated  to  the  temperature  of  100°  Fahr.,  they  die  at  once. 
Any  decrease  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water 
below  the  wholesome  quantity  quickly  causes  their  death. 
Thus,  when  water  containing  the  fleas  is  bottled  up  for  a 
night,  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  fleas  will  be  found  dead 
in  the  morning.  Care  must  be  taken  to  leave  the  bottles  open, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  continual  aeration  of  the  water,  and  thus 
enable  the  fleas  to  have  the  most  wholesome  of  air  in  solution 
in  the  water.  Fleas,  therefore,  are  evidence  of  the  purity  of 
waters.  They  are  never  found  in  contaminated  waters.  Any 
putrescent  material  introduced  into  the  water  will  influence 
the  quantity  of  gases  in  solution,  and  the  fleas  die  by  foul  air. 
These  remarks  apply  equally  to  hard  and  soft  waters.  In 
running  streams  the  fleas  are  found  in  all  the  quiet  corners 
wherethe  current  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Filtration  through 
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sand  and  gravel  removes  the  greater  number  of  the  fleas,  but 
not  all. 

In  sewage-impregnated  waters,  such  as  streams  and  riven 
into  which  town  drainage  runs,  the  vegetable  and  animal  life 
are  of  a  distinct  and  special  character.  The  stones  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream  are  covered  with  offensive  organic  growths  which 
are  characteristic  of  waters  conveying  sewage,  and  capable  of 
decomposing  and  evolving  unwholesome  gases.  Indeed,  not 
only  are  the  stones  covered  with  such  vegetable  growths,  but 
everything  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  such  as  arrested  portions  of 
trees,  become  thickly  coated.  These  growths  principally  con- 
sist of  those  low  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  are  regarded  by 
some  naturalists  as  fungi,  and  by  others  as  algse,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  masses  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Vorticellida,  including  the  genera  Vortice&a,  Carchesium, 
Zoothamnium,  and  Epistylis.  These  organic  growths  are 
being  constantly  detached  from  the  stones,  &c,  on  which  they 
grow,  and  the  torn-off  fragments  float  down  the  stream  and 
form  part  of  some  deposit  in  a  rocky  pool.  During  the  spring 
months  the  growths  are  apparently  stronger,  and  form  longer 
streamers  than  during  the  summer  months.  The  temperature 
of  the  latter  is  higher,  and  facilitates  changes,  such  as  the  dis- 
integration of  the  mass.  These  growths  appear  to  be  the  last 
stage  of  organic  life  which  will  inhabit  foul  water;  but  in 
places  where,  in  the  spring,  many  patches  of  the  growth  were 
observed,  in  summer  hardly  any  was  to  be  noticed.  This  dis- 
appearance, in  part  at  least,  of  the  growth  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  more  foul  state  of  the  water  in  summer,  which  leads  in 
some  places  to  such  a  rapid  putrefaction  as  even  to  arrest  the 
development  of  this  comparatively  simple  form  of  organic  life. 

The  animal  life  which  is  specially  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
in  sewage-impregnated  streams  are  worms,  which  are  abundant 
in  many  places,  and  are  regarded  as  the  last  remnant  of  animal 
life  which  will  exist  in  water  contaminated  by  sewage.  These 
minute  red  worms  are  a  kind  of  Nais,  belonging  to  the  family 
Naidina,  and  are  named  Tubifex  rivulorum.  Tney  are  found 
in  greater  abundance  during  spring  than  in  summer,  apparently 
from  the  more  active  putrescence  of  the  sedimentary  matter 
leading  in  the  summer  to  the  disengagement  of  a  more  full 
supply  of  noxious  gases,  which  even  these  minute  worms  can- 
not survive. 

3.  Action  of  Water  upon  Lead. 

The  common  notion  that  soft  waters  act  more  upon  lead 
than  hard  waters  is  erroneous.  During  a  very  lengthened 
experience  as  an  analyst,  I  have  found  many  more  hard  waters 
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which  acted  upon  lead  than  soft  waters  which  did  so.  A 
natural  water,  taken  from  a  stream,  lake,  or  spring,  and  con- 
taining the  proper  kinds  of  ingredients — however  soft — has  no 
deleterious  action  upon  lead ;  but  when  impurities  are  present 
in  either  hard  or  soft  waters,  they  have  a  more  or  less  powerful 
action  upon  lead.    Then  the  impregnation  of  either  soft  or 
hard  water  with  sewage-products  or  drainings  of  highly 
manured  land,  confers  upon  the  water  the  property  of  dis- 
solving lead,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  action  of  the  nitrate 
of  lime  dissolved  in  the  water.    A  similar  result  is  traceable  to 
marshy  water,  which  contains  putrescent  material;  but  no 
such  action  upon  lead  occurs  with  waters  which  have  a  peaty 
tinge.    Hard  waters  are  more  likely  to  be  contaminated  with 
impurities,  because  they  generally  rise  in  lowland  districts, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  population,  which  directly  or 
indirectly  sends  sewage  into  the  streams,  and  where  the  arable 
land  is  heavily  manured.    Soft  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
scarely  be  polluted  at  all,  for  they  generally  rise  in  hilly  dis- 
tricts, where  there  is  a  scattered  population  and  scanty  cultiva- 
tion, so  that  neither  sewage  nor  the  drainings  of  highly-manured 
fields  can  contaminate  them.    The  proper  mode  of  testing  the 
action  of  water  upon  lead  is  to  proceed  to  brine  the  lead  and 
water  in  contact  with  each  other  as  they  would  be  in  ordinary 
use.    The  placing  of  nieces  of  sheet-lead  with  fresh  cut  edges 
and  often  with  scraped  surfaces,  in  the  water  contained  in  the 
bottle,  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  the  results  give  an  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  the  power  of  the  water  to  act  upon  lead. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  natural  water  which  may  not  in  this  way  be 
shown  to  act  so  powerfully  on  lead  as  to  be  hurtful  and  poisonous. 
The  proper  method  of  testing  the  action  is  to  bring  the  water 
in  contact  with  the  lead  having  its  natural  skin  or  surface, 
which  is  probably  a  thin  film  of  oxy-carbonate  of  lead.  A  short 
length  of  lead  pipe,  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  one  end  beaten 
•close,  or  a  lead  cistern  soldered  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  experiments.    The  pipe  or  cistern  is  rinsed  out 
with  the  water  to  be  examined,  and  the  tube  or  cistern  is  then 
filled  up,  and  the  water  allowed  to  stand  in  it  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours.    In  my  late  experiments  I  have  supple- 
mented those  smaller  trials  with  a  cistern,  to  which  there  is 
attached  20  ft.  of  lead  pipe  and  a  brass  stop-cock,  the  whole 
being  soldered  and  fitted  together  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
-ordinary  house  cistern  with  pipe  and  cock  is  constructed. 

Working,  therefore,  with  the  short  length  of  pipe,  the  small 
cistern,  and  the  house  cistern  and  pipe,  I  find  that  when  the 
lead  is  fresh  and  new,  the  action  of  good  wholesome  water 
-during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  is  to  the  extent  of  Tfa  of  a 
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grain  of  lead  in  a  gallon  of  water,  which  decreases  in  a  week  to 
-j-J-g-  of  a  grain,  even  when  allowed  to  stand  for  three  days  ; 
and  thereafter  the  action  does  not  exceed  the  jfo  of  a  grain 
even  when  the  water  remains  in  the  cistern.  Where  the  water 
is  run  in  and  out,  as  takes  place  in  daily  use  in  households,  the 

Eroportion  of  lead  in  solution  becomes  infinitesimal,  and  cannot 
e  recognised  even  by  chemical  tests.  Even  at  the  first  the 
action  is  far  within  the  limits  of  safety ;  and  certainly,  when  a 
few  days  are  past,  the  water  ceases  practically  to  have  any 
solvent  power  over  the  lead. 

A  word  of  caution  requires,  however,  to  be  given  in  regard 
to  dirty  cisterns,  especially  when  lime  falls  into  them,  as  a 
Bediment  is  often  found  in  these  cisterns  which  contains  much 
sand  and  clay  accompanied  by  lime,  and  much  carbonate  of  lead 
in  fine  division.  Where  such  is  the  case,  the  rapid  influx  of  the 
water  may  stir  up  this  sediment,  and  cause  part  of  the  oar* 
bonate  of  lead  to  be  mechanically  diffused  through  the  water, 
which  may  thus  acquire  deleterious  properties.  All  cisterns 
-should  be  cleaned  out  once  a  month  with  a  soft  brush,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  contamination  alluded  to  here. 

4.  Nature  of  Gathering  Ground. 

That  water  for  town  supply  should  not  be  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  populous  places,  either  from  the  surface  or 
from  wells,  will  be  admitted  by  all.  Professional  acquaintance 
with  the  water  supply  of  many  towns  and  villages  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  three- fourths  of  all  the  well- 
waters  in  populous  places  are  contaminated  with  sewage,  and 
•are  unwholesome.  That  water  should  be  collected  from  culti- 
vated districts  is  scarcely  less  to  be  deprecated.  The  fields 
are  often  highly  manured,  sometimes  with  town  manure,  and 
the  drainings  from  such  are  more  or  less  polluted  with  noxious 
ingredients.  Even  districts  which  are  likely  to  be  chosen  for 
breaking  up  by  farmers — comparatively  flat  land  or  agricul- 
tural areas — should  not  be  fixed  upon  for  the  water  supply  of 
large  towns.  Numerous  instances  can  be  adduced  of  water,  of 
good  quality  at  one  time,  becoming  thus  contaminated  by  the 
breaking  in  and  manuring  of  land,  leading  to  unwholesomeneas 
in  the  water,  as  well  as  the  power  to  act  more  or  less  upon 
lead.  Districts  having  hard  waters  are  more  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  progress  of  agriculture,  because  they  are 
generally  more  flat,  whilst  soft  water  districts,  being  more 
hilly  as  a  rule,  are  less  capable  of  being  turned  to  arable  pur- 
poses, and  hence  remain  strictly  pastoral. 

The  drawback  to  soft-water  districts  is  the  presence  of 
more  or  less  peat,  which  communicates  a  greater  or  less  tinge 
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of  colour  to  the  water ;  but  surely  the  mere  appearance  of  a 
water  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  unwholesomeness.  The  majority 
of  highland  and  lowland  lochs,  the  districts  draining  into  such, 
as  also  the  available  collecting  grounds  for  artificial  reservoirs, 
must  necessarily  he  in  localities  where  there  is  some  peat ;  and 
such  is  certainly  more  abundant  in  the  highlands  than  in  the 
lowlands.  It  is  equally  sure  that  highland  as  well  as  lowland 
lochs  and  lakes  contain  water  which  is  tinged  with  peat.  A 
slight  impregnation  of  the  water  with  peat  should  not  be  con- 
sidered objectionable,  as  it  is  not  unwholesome.  No  pernicious 
effects  have  ever  been  traced  to  such.  Difficulties  have  arisen 
from  mixing  up  marshy  water,  peaty  water,  and  sewage- 
impregnated  water  together.  Many  towns  are  supplied  with 
the  so-called  peaty  water,  including  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  In- 
verness and  Greenock,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  what- 
ever of  any  noxious  quality  being  derived  therefrom. 

In  lifting  samples  of  water  for  chemical  analysis,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  water  is  collected  as  it  naturally  flows 
in  the  stream  or  loch,  and  that  the  banks  or  bottom  be  not 
disturbed.  Where  the  water  is  to  be  taken  from  the  side  it  is 
better  to  lift  it  in  a  large  spoon  lined  with  porcelain  and 
attached  to  a  wooden  pole,  so  that  the  operator  may  stand 
firmly  on  the  bank  without  disturbing  the  stones  or  earth  on 
the  immediate  brink,  and  be  able  to  stretch  out  the  instrument 
some  feet  into  the  stream  or  loch.  Where  no  such  lifter  is 
used,  and  the  collector  stands  on  earth  or  stones  immediately 
alongside,  or  in  the  water-course,  and  dips  down  the  bottle, 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  some  disturbance  of  the  bottom, 
and  more  or  less  sedimentary  matter  passing  into  the  bottle. 
Where  the  water  is  to  be  collected  at  depths  not  exceeding  six 
feet,  I  employ  a  galvanised  iron  cylinder  fitted  up  with  tubes 
and  stop-cocks,  which  can  be  opened  and  closed  when  the 
cylinder  is  lowered  to  the  required  depth.  Where  it  is  desirable 
to  take  the  water  from  greater  depths — say  20  ft.,  50  ft.,  or 
100  ft. — I  use  a  galvanised  cylinder  fitted  up  with  a  valvular 
arrangement,  which  remains  open  when  the  apparatus  is  being 
lowered  in  the  water,  and  closes  at  once  on  the  descent  being 
arrested  at  any  point.  In  order  to  admit  of  the  apparatus 
being  lowered  perpendicularly  with  sufficient  rapidity,  to 
ensure  the  constant  current  of  water  through  the  cylinder,  a 
hollowed-out  lead  plunger  is  attached  to  the  lower  part,  which 
not  only  performs  the  duty  of  sinking  the  apparatus  rapidly, 
but  also  serves  to  bring  up  a  portion  of  any  sediment  or  silt 
which  may  be  at  the  bottom.  The  line  attached  to  the  cylinder 
is  marked  off  in  fathom  lengths,  so  that  the  depth  may  at  once 
be  known.    The  instruments  described  have  been  employed  by 
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me  in  the  collection  of  many  waters  from  reservoirs  and  lochs, 
and  in  every  case  the  waters  collected  at  great  depths  agreed 
in  chemical  composition  and  properties  with  those  lifted  from 
the  surface  of  the  respective  reservoirs  or  lochs. 

5.  Effects  of  Filtration. 

All  reservoir  and  loch  waters  are  improved  by  filtration. 
Mechanical  impurities,  such  as  finely-divided  clay  from  arti- 
ficial banks  and  organisms  of  all  kinds,  are  arrested  in  great  part. 
Chemical  impurities,  however,  such  as  the  drainings  of  highly- 
manured  fields,  or  the  products  of  decomposing  sewage,  are  not 
removed  by  a  mechanical  filter.  Any  slight  tinge  of  colour  is 
lessened,  especially  if  the  filtering  bed  contains  shells.  There 
are  two  ways  of  determining  the  colour  of  water.  The  best 
method  is  to  introduce  the  water  into  a  testing  tube,  about 
16  in.  long  and  2  in.  wide,  one  end  of  which  is  closed  with 
a  piece  of  plate  glass.  This  apparatus  has  been  in  use  for 
some  years  among  all  analytical  chemists  who  have  devoted 
attention  to  the  subject  of  water  analysis.  The  tube  is 
filled  with  the  water  to  be  examined,  and  is  held  in  the  hand 
over  a  piece  of  white  paper,  while  the  operator  looks  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  column  of  liquid.  Different  shades  and 
degrees  of  colour  can  be  very  easily  and  correctly  distinguished 
in  this  manner.  Another  plan  which  can  be  resorted  to  in  all 
lochs  and  reservoirs  is  to  lower  a  white  porcelain  plate,  about 
6  in.  in  diameter,  and  observe  the  colour  which  the  water 
imparts  to  the  plate  at  oertain  depths,  as  also  the  exact  depth 
at  which  the  plate  disappears  from  the  eye. 


Replying  to  some  observations  which  were  made  in  the  discussion 
following  the  above  Paper,  Br.  Stevenson  Macadam  said  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  safe  for  any  chemist  to  say  that  by  any  process  of 
filtration  or  chemical  treatment  they  could  render  a  contaminated  and 
unwholesome  water  safe  and  potable.  He  was  dead  against  household 
filtration.  Ordinary  filters  were  often  the  sources  of  contamination  of 
water.  When  there  were  passed,  say,  a  couple  of  gallons  of  water  through 
a  filter — be  it  charcoal,  a  sponge,  or  any  other  material — the  intention 
was  that  all  the  impurities  suspended  in  the  water  should  be  left  in  the 
filtering  material.  This  went  on  day  by  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time  the  suspended  matter  arrested  by  the  filter  would  accumulate 
and  pass  into  a  state  of  putrescence.  People  generally  went  on  for  years 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  state  of  the  filter,  and  the  results 
as  to  the  increased  pollution  of  the  water  could  only  be  very  serious. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr*  C.  Estcoubt  read  a  Paper  on  '  The  Pollution  of  the 
Air.'   He  did  not  think  the  special  questions  in  this  Depart- 
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ment  happily  chosen  with  reference  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
because  regarding  question  the  first,  the  suburbs  of  Manchester 
were  under  good  local  government:  the  second  question 
was  met  by  a  scheme  of  the  Sanitary  Association  already  in 
operation ;  and  Manchester  was  not  concerned  in  a  national 
water  supply  since  the  Thirlmere  scheme  had  been  passed. 
But  the  district  was  interested  in  the  pollution  of  the  air  by 
the  sewage  system,  (whether  as  regarded  sewers,  dry  closets,  or 
rivers)  by  the  emission  of  noxious  vapours  from  works,  and  by 
coal  Bmoke.    This  and  neighbouring  towns  had  devised  large 
schemes  for  dealing  with  sewage  pollution.    A  Royal  Com- 
mission had  exhausted  the  question  of  vapour  pollution,  and  a 
Bill  had  been  prepared.    The  visitor  would  see  the  effects  of 
smoke  pollution  at  a  glance  by  comparing  old  and  new  buildings, 
and  looking  particularly  at  the  metal  work.    Railings  rapidly 
corroded  if  not  kept  well  painted.    The  parks  testified  to  a 
vain  struggle  by  nature ;  and  the  people  betrayed  the  effects 
of  the  black  pafl  which  hung  over  them.    The  consumption  of 
coal  in  manufactures  indicated  that  150,000  tons  of  vitriol 
were  annually  showered  over  Manchester.    If  the  blacks  were 
diminished  in  quantity  by  careful  stoking,  the  more  perfect 
combustion  would  only  increase  the  offensive  and  dangerous 
gas,  sulphurous  acid,  by  burning  off  more  of  the  sulphur,  which, 
in  incompletely  consumed  coal,  is  left  in  the  ash.    Only  one 
applicable  machine  had  been  thoroughly  tried,  viz.,  Mr.  John- 
son's, which  had  saved  hundreds  of  tons  of  lead-fumes.  With 
this  machine  the  author  had  made  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  showed  that  both  blacks  and  gases  could  be  absorbed, 
and  the  smoke  rendered  so  harmless  that  it  might  be  emitted 
in  any  quantity  without  causing  a  nuisance.    The  machine 
was  in  operation  at  the  engineering  works  of  Messrs.  Good- 
fellow,  at  Hyde,  Cheshire.    He  c5led  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject because  he  believed  it  was  second  to  none  in  importance. 

Mr.  Francis  Vacher,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Birken- 
head, who  furnished  a  Paper  on  ( The  Segregation  of  Infectious 
Convalescents/  pointed  out  how  perplexing  a  problem  it  was 
to  deal  with  convalescents  from  acute  infectious  fevers  so  as  to 
restrain  them  from  communicating  disease.  The  law  gave 
little  power  in  such  cases,  the  124th  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  being  scarcely  available  as  regarded  convalescents. 
The  power  to  influence  those  in  charge  of  convalescents  was 
exceptional ;  therefore,  although  rules  might  be  formulated,  it 
was  difficult  to  ensure  their  being  carried  out  either  by  fear 
or  by  favour ;  and  where  counsel  was  sought  the  means  to  act 
on  it  might  be  wanting.    It  was  probable  that  for  every  case 
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of  which  medical  officers  of  health  received  information,  there 
were  three  or  four  not  reported,  relatives  and  friends  receiving- 
and  carrying  infection  without  let  or  hindrance.  If  this  wa» 
to  be  prevented  the  sanitary  authorities  must  have  three  things 
— information,  powers,  and  accommodation.  By  information 
he  meant  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases.  This 
was  an  accomplished  fact  at  Halifax,  Bolton,  Nottingham,  Jar- 
row,  and  Burton-on- Trent,  whose  example  was  being  followed 
by  Derby,  Exeter,  Leicester,  South  Shields,  Blackpool  and 
Warrington.  Most  urban  sanitary  authorities  could  obtain  the 
necessary  powers  without  serious  opposition.  The  notification 
should  be  required  of  the  householder  and  to  him  by  a  lodger 
or  sub-tenant.  The  medical  attendant  should  give  a  certificate 
and  be  paid  for  it  by  the  sanitary  authority.  Notification, 
however,  is  useless  without  power  to  control  the  movements  of 

Eatients  until  free  from  infection.  Thus  hospitals  are  required 
oth  for  the  treatment  of  patients  and  for  convalescents.  The 
first  were  in  many  places  provided ;  but  the  want  of  the  second 
was  scarcely  recognised ;  indeed,  as  the  obligation  was  to  pro- 
vide for  *  the  reception  of  the  sick,'  it  was  doubtful  whether 
special  provision  for  convalescents  could  legally  be  made  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  Little  could  be  expected  if  the  work 
was  to  be  left  to  charity  or  to  private  enterprise.  Dublin 
had  failed  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose.  Of  existing  con- 
valescent-homes, proprietary  or  supported  by  contributions  or 
charges,  scarcely  any  were  available  for  convalescents  from  in- 
fectious fevers ;  that  is,  without  regard  to  expenses.  Instead  of 
being  homes  for  infectious  convalescents  they  were  homes  for 
all  other  convalescents.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society 
was  preparing  a  list  of  them.  Again,  special  accommodation 
was  required  for  those  who  had  been  contiguous  to  infected 
patients  and  are  temporarily  subjects  of  danger.  In  Glasgow 
there  was  a  Reception  House  for  those  whose  homes  would  be 
dangerous  to  them  or  who  might  prove  sources  of  danger  to 
others.  To  such  establishments  doubtful  cases  might  be  sent 
Persons  free  from  fever  were  sometimes  sent  to  hospitals,  par- 
ticularly during  epidemics,  when  all  available  accommodation 
was  required ;  and  it  would  be  a  relief  if  doubtful  cases  could 
be  sent  to  a  recention  house.  Compulsory  information  of  cases 
of  infectious  diseases  and  powers  to  deal  with  them  could 
be  obtained  only  by  going  to  Parliament,  and  there  was  not 
an  immediate  prospect  of  useful  legislation,  But  sanitary 
authorities  could  be  rigorously  particular  in  retaining  infec- 
tious patients  in  hospital  till  absolutely  free  from  infection, 
setting  apart,  if  practicable,  one  or  two  wards  for  the  use  of 
convalescents.    A  garden  was  of  great  use  in  inducing  conva- 
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lescents  to  remain.  Sanitary  authorities  might  issue  printed 
rules  with  reference  to  the  management  of  infectious  conva- 
lescents. Such  rules  would  state  how  isolation  was  effected, 
and  give  directions  as  to  the  washing,  anointing  and  exercising 
■of  patients,  cleansing  and  airing  rooms,  and  wearing  apparel, 
&c.  They  would  perform  the  necessary  office  of  warning 
householders  that  the  convalescent  bore  about  him  the  progeny 
of  the  fever  after  the  fever  was  dead. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  contributed  some 
'  Further  Observations  on  the  Mortality  from  Intemperance.' 1 
The  author  stated  that  his  estimate,  presented  to  the  Cheltenham 
Congress,  of  the  annual  fatality  from  intemperance  in  alcohol 
was  arrived  at  by  applying  the  results  of  his  own  medical  expe- 
rience to  that  of  the  total  number  of  medical  men  in  the  kingdom. 
The  medical  profession  had  been  supposed  to  number  16,000, 
and  on  this  hypothesis  his  former  estimate  was  based;  but, 
having  since  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  every  member 
of  the  profession,  he  found  the  actual  number  of  practitioners, 
exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,'  to  be  18,090.  Dr.  Kerr's 
original  computation,  then,  that  120,000  persons  died  every 
year  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  intemperance — 40,500 
dying  from  their  own  excess,  and  79,500  dying  from  the  in- 
direct consequences  of  the  excess  of  others — was  far  under  the 
truth,  as  had  been  from  the  first  contended  by  Dr.  Hardwicke 
and  many  competent  observers.  Dr.  Kerr  reviewed  the  fortieth 
report  of  the  Registrar  General  with  reference  to  deaths  from 
alcoholism,  and  suggested  that  the  Social  Science  Association 
should  ask  confidential  returns  from  500  medical  men  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  It  was  significant  that  gout  was  more  fatal 
now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago :  and  that  Italy,  a  most  temperate 
nation,  had  only  240  per  1,000,000  of  violent  deaths,  while 
England,  an  intemperate  nation,  had  no  less  than  757  per 
1,000,000. 


At  the  close  of  a  discussion  after  the  reading  of  this  Paper,  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution  was  adopted: — That  this  department  recommends 
the  Council  to  memorialise  the  Government  to  take  such  steps  to  secure, 
in  the  registration  of  deaths,  a  greater  amount  of  accuracy  as  to  the 
real  and  proximate  causes  thereof,  especially  so  far  as  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  is  a  factor  in  the  mortality  of  this  country. 

Mr.  James  Whtte,  Manchester,  read  a  Paper  on  *  The 
Extent  of  Alcoholic  Poisoning  in  England.'    Without,  he 
said,  rai.ing  the  question  whether  alcohol  had  any  dietetic 
1  See  Transactions  1878,  p.  635. 
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value,  or  whether  it  was  beneficial  when  taken  by  the  right 
people,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  quantities,  he  would 
review  facts  about  which  there  was  little  or  no  dispute,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  harmful  and 
poisonous  use  of  alcohol  prevailed  in  this  country.  It  was 
not  settled  that  all  doses  under  a  certain  quantity  were  harm- 
less ;  but  it  was  quite  settled  that  all  doses  above  a  certain 
quantity  were  injurious,  were  poisonous.  The  outside  quan- 
tities that  might  be  taken  in  24  hours  were  \\  ounces  by  a 
healthy  man,  and  £  oz.  by  a  woman ;  and  feebler  people,  who 
are  very  numerous,  must  take  less ;  so  the  average  dose  might 
be  reduced  to  one  ounce  each.  The  questions  arose  how  much 
was  consumed,  and  what  was  the  number  of  consumers.  We 
knew  the  quantities  of  liquors  consumed  and  their  proportions 
of  alcohol.  Calculations  (worked  out  by  the  author)  gave  3£ 
gallons  of  alcohol  per  year  per  head  of  the  population.  Out 
of  24,000,000  in  England,  10,000,000  might  be  classed  as 
non-consumers,  reckoning  abstainers  and  children.  Consumers 
were  divisible  into  sections,  some  consuming  less  than  their 
share,  and  others  more ;  but  the  proportion  of  alcohol  was  over 
2J  ounces  for  every  consumer  in  14,000,000,  and  as  many 
drank  less,  others  drank  more,  up  to  6, 7,  and  10  ounces  a-day. 
The  conclusion  was  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  much 
more  than  half  of  the  alcoholic  liquor  consumed  in  this  country 
is  consumed  in  poisonous  doses.  Moderate  drinking  could  not 
be  the  rule,  and  excess  the  rare  exception.  But  it  would  be 
asked,  if  this  evil  went  on,  how  was  it  that  we  saw  so  little  of 
it.  The  answer  was,  much  went  on  of  which  the  majority  saw 
but  little.  Sir  W.  Gull  told  the  Lords  Committee  that  alcohol 
was  the  most  destructive  agent  in  the  country,  and  that  people 
were  dying,  day  by  day,  poisoned  by  it,  but  not  supposed  to 
be.  This  probably  referred  to  what  went  on  among  the  upper 
classes.  But  what  was  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  ?  Dr. 
Parkes  and  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  in  their  reports  on  the 
condition  of  Liverpool,  questioned  whether  20  per  cent,  of  the 
labouring  class  in  certain  districts  of  that  town  were  living 
lives  of  ordinary  restraint  and  decency.  Men  earning  27*. 
a-week  were  spending  21*.  in  drink,  while  sober  people  were 
living  comfortably  on  less.  In  Glasgow,  on  Saturday  night, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Bucknill  saw,  with  amazement  and  horror,  a 
drunken  population,  drink-shops  and  lodging-houses  teeming 
with  drunken  men  and  women,  and  even  children,  police  cells 
occupied  by  comatose  drunkards,  and  the  police  surgeons 
attending  to  drunken  accident  cases,  while  the  police  took  no 
heed  of  the  drunkard  who  was  quiet  and  could  keep  on  his 
legs.    Dr.  Cameron  had  attempted  to  deny  this  description, 
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but  its  truth  might  still  be  tested ;  and  a  writer  who  had 
described  this  orgie  in  the  Daily  News,  had  been  insulted  and 
threatened  and  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Glasgow  on 
account  of  his  truthful  audacity. 

Mr.  John  Frederic  Bateman,F.R.S.,F.K.S.S.,L.  &E., 
F.G.S.,  &c.,  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
contributed  a  Paper  on  'The  Manchester  Waterworks/  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — The  history  of  the  early 
waterworks  is  curious,  interesting,  and  instructive.  The  works 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  ancient  times,  and  for 
several  hundred  years,  the  property  of  the  town,  but  this 
supply  falling  short,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  established  works  on  the  Medlock.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent century  the  '  Stone  Pipe  Company '  obtained  an  Act 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood, 
called  '  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Waterworks  Act,'  which 
through  many  vicissitudes  and  adverse  circumstances  continued 
to  afford  the  main  supply  to  the  city  till  the  year  1847,  when 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  obtained  powers  to  purchase 
the  Company  and  to  construct  works  for  the  better  supply  of  a 
city  which,  with  its  suburbs,  then  contained  a  population  of 
about  400,000  persons.  The  works  which  the  Corporation 
thus  got  the  power  to  construct  are  situated  in  Longdendale, 
which  is  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  River  Etherow. 
They  have  been  constructed  under  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  consist  of  seven  large  impounding  or  storage  reservoirs, 
besides  service  reservoirs  at  Godley  Denton  and  Prestwich, 
and  new  reservoirs  near  Denton  and  Audenshaw,  now  in  the 
course  of  construction. 

The  reservoirs  in  Longdendale  are  formed  by  embank* 
ments  varying  in  height  from  70  to  100  feet.  They  contain 
679,266,000  cubic  feet  of  water  and  cover  514  acres  of  ground. 
Five  reservoirs  in  Longdendale  form,  in  fact,  a  chain  of  lakes 
about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  two  are  situated  on  tributaries. 
The  supply  of  water  to  the  city,  and  to  the  district  which  the 
Corporation  is  bound  to  supply*  will  be  about  24,000,000  or 
25,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  daily  supply  now  averages 
about  17,000,000  gallons,  but  in  frost  and  hot  weather  it  runs 
up  to  22,000,000  and  23,000,000  gallons.  This  is  so  near  the 
full  supply  which  the  works  will  give  that  the  Corporation 
have  determined  to  obtain  an  additional  quantity  from  Thirl- 
mere,  about  100  miles  distant,  for  which  an  Act  was  passed  in 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  Bupply  to  the  city  and  its  suburbs  is  divided  into 
three  zones,  and  in  each  the  water  is  given  constantly  at  high 
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pressure.  The  water  is  very  soft,  being  derived  from  the  mill- 
stone grit,  and  from  high  moorland  pasture.  About  one-third 
of  the  total  quantity  is  supplied  to  manufactories  for  trading 
purposes,  for  which,  from  its  purity  and  softness,  it  is  specially 
adapted. 

The  gross  supply  is  about  23  gallons  per  head  upon  the 
population  supplied. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works  to  the  present  time,  including 
the  purchase  of  the  old  company  and  the  rights  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  is  about  2,600,000/. 

The  high  pressure  at  which  the  water  is  delivered  enables 
water  for  the  extinction  of  fire  to  be  thrown  over  the  highest 
building  without  the  aid  of  fire-engines,  which  are  only  used 
for  omnibuses  to  carry  men  and  materials,  and  for  outlying 
places.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  system,  the  de- 
struction of  property  attacked  by  fire  was  21*3  per  cent.  It 
is  now  reduced  to  3*4  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years,  so  that  the  property  at  risk  now  destroyed  is  only  about 
one-seventh  of  what  it  was  under  the  old  intermittent  system 
and  fire-engines. 

A  Paper  4  On  the  Sanitary  Results  of  Planting  Trees  in 
Towns,'  was  read  by  Dr.  John  S.  Phene,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
The  author,  who  had  been  testing  the  beneficial  results  to 
health  from  the  presence  of  bright  fresh  vegetation  in  the 
vicinity  of  crowded  habitations  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
who  during  that  period  had  proved  practically  what  trees 
would  flourish  best  in  London — as  well  in  its  very  centre  as 
in  the  suburbs — gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  and  their 
results. 

On  repeated  visits  to  the  Continent,  he  had  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  apparent  difference  of  health  of  urban  populations 
in  those  parts  where  trees  grew,  and  where  they  did  not.  The 
spaces,  often  being  confined  enough  in  themselves,  had  also  the 
sty  half  screened  by  trees,  evidently  without  producing  any 
bad  result,  but  the  reverse,  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  trees 
always  looking  more  healthy  than  their  neighbours. 

He  had  closely  observed  what  trees  grew  best  in  such  con- 
fined spaces,  having  begun  his  experiments  in  England  as  far 
back  as  1850,  by  planting  several  streets  in  the  style  of  the 
French  boulevards,  in  a  neighbourhood  which,  though  at  a  low 
level,  was  shown  originally  to  have  been  quite  healthy,  but  in 
which  a  number  of  small  houses  had  for  a  long  tame  back  been 
erected,  and  in  which  fever  and  diseases  of  various  kinds 
were  frequent.  The  streets  were  in  various  positions,  i.e.  from 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west;  the  houses  of  many  different 
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styles  and  designs,  including  Queen  Anne's,  Gothic,  and  the 
ordinary  London  house  with  railed  areas,  and  many  again  with 
no  basements,  and  having  the  sitting  rooms  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  original  land ;  so  that  it  was  no  exceptional  or  isolated 
case,  but  oflered  full  scope  for  experiments.  The  levels,  the 
subsoil  (gravel),  the  vicinity  to  the  Thames,  and  other  conditions 
were  exactly  those  which  adjoining  districts  had,  and  yet  the 
state  of  health  was  much  more  decidedly  good  in  the  streets 
so  planted  than  in  surrounding  neighbournoods.  They  were 
planted  with  acacia  trees,  selected  for  having  a  bright  green 
foliage,  and  so  light  and  graceful  that  not  only  were  the  trees 
beautiful  objects  and  refreshing  to  the  sight,  but  in  damp  seasons 
did  not  harbour  the  moist  atmosphere,  as  trees  of  a  larger  and 
denser  foliage  would  do.  This  was  also  a  tree  that  might  be 
pruned  to  any  form  or  size. 

In  addition  to  this  planting  in  the  line  of  kerb,  the  author 
had  reserved  slips  of  land  in  such  streets  as  were  less  open  to 
complete  currents  of  air,  and  planted  these  the  whole  length 
with  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  so  arranged  as  to  include  the 
earliest  foliage-producing  trees,  with  a  gradual  progression  to 
the  latest,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  bright  green  foliage  during 
the  longest  possible  period ;  as  the  trees  which  were  early  in 
coming  out  lost  their  leaves  at  a  correspondingly  early  date. 
By  this  means  the  plantations  were  kept  continually  fresh. 
The  result  of  his  experience  was,  that  quite  independently 
of  the  condition  of  ill-health  which  often  prevailed  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  districts,  from  which  the  occupants  of 
these  planted  streets  were  free,  the  same  thing  applied  to 
periods  of  epidemic,  when  the  large  and  wealthy  neighbour- 
hoods around,  but  further  removed,  were  also  seriously  affected. 
He  did  not  of  course  attribute  the  whole  of  the  difference  to 
the  trees.  He  had  exerted  care  in  drainage  and  other  sanitary 
improvements  with,  of  course,  beneficial  results ;  but  on  the 
one  hand,  the  levels,  subsoil,  and  exact  position  were  shared  by 
a  large  number  of  inhabitants  other  than  those  on  the  estate  in 
question,  and  all  the  sanitary  appliances  and  advantages  were 
enjoyed  by  the  wealthier  neighbourhoods  ;  and  yet  during 
thirty  years  he  had  not  been  able  to  trace  a  single  case  of  fever 
or  small-pox  in  any  of  the  streets  so  planted,  even  when  the 
epidemics  were  most  serious  around  him,  including  districts 
occupied  by  the  wealthy  classes.  Of  late  years  vigorous  sani- 
tary reforms  had  been  made  in  all  the  adjoining  districts,  but 
although  they  were  much  improved,  a  comparison  of  the  health 
report  would  show  results  still  favourable  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
trees. 

Dr.  Phene  then  described  the  latest  scientific  experiments 
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on  the  oxygenating  property  of  trees,  from  which  most  bene- 
ficial results  were  manifest,  and  from  which  it  was  evident 
that  the  presence  of  fresh  green  foliage  was  a  prime  condition 
in  the  health  of  a  dense  urban  population. 

Recent  researches  had  entirely  inverted  the  previously  sup- 
posed knowledge  as  to  what  was  called  the  respiration  of  plants, 
a  term  which  was  till  lately  applied  to  the  vegetable  property 
of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  giving  off  oxygen.  The  respira- 
tion of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  now  found  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  animal — that  is  to  say,  the  vegetable,  in  com- 
mon with  the  animal,  absorbs  oxygen  and  gives  off  carbonic 
acid  in  the  act  of  respiration.  But  the  property  previously 
known  to  be  exercised  by  plants  is  in  full  force,  though  not  as 
respiration.  The  power  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  given  off 
by  the  animal,  and  eliminating  health-giving  oxygen  for  the 
animal's  use,  is  a  special  function,  and  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  chlorophyllian  cells — £.*.,  the  cells  in  which  the  green 
matter  which  gives  the  colour  to  vegetation,  and  which  is 
known  as  chlorophyll,  is  formed.  This  green  matter  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sun's  yellow  rays  alone,  and  is  now  found 
to  be  a  living  organism ;  indeed,  when  the  green  or  chlorophyll 
is  abstracted,  it  leaves  behind  a  colourless  material,  identical 
with  that  which  forms  the  base  of  animal  bodies.  These  and 
many  similar  experiments,  all  bearing  on  this  subject,  have 
been  worked  out  with  great  results  by  Claude  Bernard  and 
Schiitzenberger,  and  while  the  extraordinary  fact  is  demon- 
strated thatthe  base  of  vegetable  and  animal  material,  so  far  at 
least  as  these  cells  go,  is  the  same,  the  necessity  for  access  of  the 
animal  to  vegetable  vicinage  becomes  more  absolutely  certain. 

The  author  then  described  experiments  on  the  respiration  of 
plants,  and  their  process  of  respiration,  with  some  of  his  own 
methods  for  avoiding  loss  of  trees.  He  showed  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  maintaining  vigorous,  healthy,  green  vegetation  near 
dwellings,  and  the  great  importance  of  avoiding  and  removing 
fungi  and  that  class  of  vegetation,  as  the  latter  was  an  ab- 
sorbent of  oxygen  without  possessing  the  power  of  reproducing 
it.  Under  this  section  of  his  subject,  he  explained  the  bene- 
ficial effects  to  health  arising  from  careful  window-gardening  in 
dense  courts  and  alleys,  it  giving,  as  he  pointed  out,  a  refined 
and  wholesome  amusement  at  the  same  time  that  it  removes  in 
reality  by  vital  air  that  dejection  which  so  frequently  leads  to 
excess  in  the  use  of  artificial  stimulants. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trees  which,  from  experiments 
extending  over  thirty  years,  he  has  found  grow  in  London ; 
some  of  die  most  beautiful  being  those  which  grow  with  great 
rapidity  and  little  attention : — 
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Acar  pseudo-platanus ;  Ailanthus  glandulosa;  Catalpa 
syringifolia ;  Fraximus  Europea ;  Gleditschia ;  Populus  alba ; 
Populus  nigra ;  Populus  Canadensis ;  Quercus  cerris ;  Rhus 
typhinum;  Robinia  pseud-acacia;  Tilia;  Ulmus  campestris; 
also  the  common  ash,  oak,  elm,  pink  chesnut,  copper  beech,  fa 
fine  specimen  of  which  is  in  the  rectory  gardens,  Unelsea),  mul- 
berry, thorn — white  and  red;  common  arid  oriental  planes;  and 
of  shrubs  :  Hex  ovata,  and  other  hollies ;  lilac,  common  and 
Persian ;  Enonymous,  various ;  almond  and  wild  plum  ;  privet ; 
aucuba,  &c.  As  plants,  the  Michaelmas  daisy,  blue  iris,  and  com- 
mon blue  hyacinth,  once  planted,  would  perpetuate  themselves ; 
and  chrysanthemums  grow  vigorously.  Garden  walls,  the  author 
said,  should  be  kept  covered  with  green  foliage  for  as  long  as 
possible,  and  the  walls  carefully  cleaned  each  year.  The  wall 
shrubs  which  he  found  grow  best  in  London  were  the  fig,  vine, 
American  creeper,  Irish  and ground  ivy,  jasmin,  and  a  few  others. 

It  was  important  that  as  the  leaves  fall  they  should  be  col- 
lected and  buried.  By  this  means  the  effects  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  was  avoided,  and  the  leaves  formed  the  lightest 
and  most  simple  manure  flowering  plants  could  have,  so  that 
they  were  not  only  prevented  doing  injury,  but  were  utilised. 
Lime  used  in  mortar,  old  or  new,  was  a  good  stimulant,  and  in 
close  yards  and  gardens,  was  inodorous  and  inoffensive.  Next 
to  this  bone  manure,  properly  covered  with  soil,  could  be  used 
without  any  personal  annoyance,  but  lime  judiciously  used 
was  the  best,  having  in  itself  a  purifying  property. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  expressed  his  indebtedness  at  all 
times  that  he  sought  his  assistance,  to  the  kindness  and  urbanity 
of  Dr.  Masters,  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


After  the  reading  of  this  Paper  and  the  discussion  that  ensued,  the 
following  Resolution  was  carried : — That  this  department  suggests  to 
the  Council  the  desirableness  of  its  impressing  upon  the  Manchester 
Corporation  and  the  authorities  of  other  towns  the  importance  of  their 
paying  increased  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  trees  within  their  bound- 
aries, as  having  a  valuable  bearing  not  only  on  the  beauty  of  towns, 
but  on  the  health  of  communities. 

An  interesting  Paper  on  4  The  Eucalyptus  and  the  Pine, 
considered  in  relation  to  their  Sanitary  Properties/  was  read 
by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Kingzett,  F.I.C.,  P.C.S.,  of  Ken- 
sington. After  showing  that  their  vast  distribution  and  their 
powerful  value  as  health  agents  placed  them  high  in  import- 
ance to  sanitary  science,  the  writer  pointed  out  that  until 
recently  there  was  no  idea  that  the  sanitary  value  of  the  pine 
tree  was  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  eucalyptus ;  his 
researches,  however,  had  established  the  fact  that  both  trees 
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owed  their  hygienic  influences,  mainly  at  least,  to  one  and  the 
same  cause.  While  the  atmosphere  of  pine  woods  was  known 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  and 
other  affections,  eucalyptus  forests  were  not  generally  credited 
with  the  same  power.  It  was  rather  supposed  that  the  euca- 
lyptus exercised  the  special  effect  of  destroying  the  virus  of 
malarial  fever,  if  not  that  of  other  infectious  diseases ;  but  the 
latter  property  was  not  supposed  to  be  shared  by  the  pine  tree. 
He  and  others  had  satisfied  themselves  that  these  trees  did 
exhibit  very  great  sanitary  effects  and  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  diseases  of  the  malarial  fever  type.  It  had  been 
abundantly  proved  that  malaria  could  be  entirely  stamped  out 
even  in  the  worst  districts  by  planting  the  eucalyptus  in  proper 
numbers.  What  had  been  doubted  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  result  was  attained.  For  many  reasons,  which  were  stated, 
he  did  not  think  it  was  by  the  absorption  of  water.  The  sani- 
tary value  must  be  in  connection  with  the  essential  oil  to  which 
the  aroma  of  pine  and  eucalyptus  forests  was  due.  Chemistry 
should  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  processes  of  natural  hygiene 
were  carried  on.  He  had  studied  the  question  for  some  years, 
and  not  in  vain.  The  idea  that  the  perfumes  of  flowers  and 
plants  developed  ozone  by  some  chemical  process  he  had  proved 
to  be  erroneous.  All  oils  of  turpentine  and  of  eucalyptus  were 
practically  identical  in  composition.  He  had  subjected  nearly 
every  essential  oil  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air  in  the 
presence  of  moisture,  and  had  examined  the  oxidised  oil  which 
was  obtained  and  the  watery  solution  which  accompanied  it. 
By  contact  with  atmospheric  oxygen  and  moisture,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine undergoes  certain  chemical  changes  resulting  in  the 
production  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  several  camphoraceous 
substances.  If  the  oxidation  be  carried  on  in  the  absence  of 
moisture,  the  oil  is  oxidised  much  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
products  of  change  remain  dissolved  in  the  oil,  which  then  is 
ready  to  generate  peroxide  of  hydrogen  directly  it  comes  in 
contact  with  water.  In  forests,  the  essential  oil  is  evaporated 
into  the  atmosphere  containing  moisture,  which,  being  deposited 
by  cold  or  diluted  by  rain,  thus  carried  into  the  sou  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  oxidation.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  might  be  regarded 
as  water  to  which  an  extra  atom  of  oxygen  had  been  attracted. 
No  known  substance  surpassed  it  as  an  oxidising  agent ;  it 
instantly  destroyed  by  contact  putrescent  matter,  and  neutral- 
ised offensive  gases  by  turning  them  into  innocuous  products. 
It  also  exhibited  very  powerful  antiseptic  effects  on  substances 
in  which  putrefaction  might  not  have  been  initiated.  Per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  preserved  meat  infusions  and  similar  sub- 
stanoes  from  putrefactive  change,  and  destroyed  the  products 
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of  such  change  if  already  in  existence.  The  camphoric  sub- 
stances exhibit  even  more  powerful  antiseptic  effects.  The 
main  product  resembles  treacle  in  appearance  and  odour,  but 
may  be  obtained  harder,  like  pitch.  Its  aqueous  solution 
retards  the  influence  of  ordinary,  well-known  ferments,  and 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction  in  decomposible  matters 
of  animal  and  vegetable  origin.  Having  described  the  appli- 
cation of  these  discoveries  in  the  production  of  Sanitas,  the 
author  said  that  the  practically  unlimited  supplies  of  oil  in 
Australia  were  most  important  as  bearing  on  the  preservation 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  by  the  products  named ;  and  he 
concluded  with  some  reflections  on  the  grand  process  of  nature's 
hygiene  as  exhibited  in  pine  and  eucalyptus  trees  silently 
assimilating  their  elements  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil, 
and  pouring  out  their  perfume  to  prevent  putrefaction  and 
destroying  the  poisons  generated  in  the  haunts  of  men. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  Leicester,  read  a  Paper, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  entitled, '  The  Cry  of  the 
Gipsy  Children  and  our  Roadside  Arabs.' 1  After  some  pre- 
liminary remarks,  he  said : — Owing  to  a  superstitious  regard 
and  dislike  the  gipsies  had  towards  the  census,  and  in  their 
endeavour  to  evade  its  being  taken,  no  correct  number  has 
been  arrived  at,  and  it  is  only  by  guesswork  and  conjecture  we 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  number  of  gipsies  there  are  in  this 
country.  The  census  put  the  number  at  between  4,000  and 
5,000.  A  gentleman  who  has  lived  and  moved  among  them 
many  years  writes  me  to  say  that  there  cannot  be  less  than 
2,000  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  whose  Paradises  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wormwood  Scrubs,  Notting  Hill  Pottery, 
New  Found  Out,  Kensal  Green,  Battersea,  Dulwich  Common, 
Lordship  Lane,  Mitcham  Common,  Barnes  Common,  Epping 
Forest,  and  like  places.  A  gentleman  told  me  some  time  since 
that  he  gave  a  tea  to  over  150  gipsies  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kensal  Green.  A  gipsy  woman  who  has  moved 
about  all  her  life  says  she  knows  about  300  families  in  ten  of 
the  midland  counties.  Another  gipsy,  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  tells  me  a  similar  story,  and  says  the  same  proportion 
will  be  borne  out  all  over  the  country.  Of  hawkers,  auc- 
tioneers, showmen,  and  others  who  live  in  caravans  with  their 
families,  there  would  be  at  a  rough  calculation  not  less  than 
3,000  children.  Taking  these  things,  along  with  others,  and  the 
number  given  in  the  census,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  I 
am  under  the  mark  when  I  state  that  there  are  not  less  than 

1  This  P&P*r  appears  in  fuller  form  in  the  Author's  Gipsy  Life :  ort  Our 
Gipties  and  their  Children.   Haughton  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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4,000  gipsy  men  and  women,  and  15,000  to  20,000  gipsy  and 
other  children  moving  about  the  country  outside  the  educa- 
tional laws  and  the  pale  of  civilisation. 

Some  few  gipsies  who  have  arrived  at  what  they  consider  , 
the  highest  state  of  a  respectable  and  civilised  life,  reside  in 
houses  which,  in  99  cases  out  of  a  100,  are  in  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  part  of  the  towns,  among  the  scum  and  oflscour- 
ing  of  all  nations,  and  like  locusts  they  leave  a  blight  behind 
them  wherever  they  have  been.  Others  have  their  tents  and 
vans,  and  there  are  many  others  who  have  tents  only.  A  tent 
as  a  rule  is  about  7  ft.  6  in.  wide,  16  ft.  long,  and  4  ft.  6  in. 
high  at  the  top.  They  are  covered  with  pieces  of  old  cloth, 
sacking,  &c,  to  keep  the  rain  and  snow  out ;  the  opening  to 
allow  the  gipsies  to  go  in  and  out  is  covered  with  a  kind 
of  coverlet.  The  fire  by  which  they  cook  their  meals  is 
placed  in  a  tin  bucket  pierced  with  holes,  and  stands  on 
the  damp  ground.  Some  of  the  smoke  or  sulphur  arising 
from  the  sticks  or  coke  finds  its  way  through  an  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  tent  about  2  ft  in  diameter.  The  other  part  of  the 
smoke  helps  to  keep  their  faces  and  hands  the  proper  gipsy 
colour.  Their  beds  consist  of  a  layer  of  straw  upon  the  damp 
ground,  covered  with  a  sack  or  sheet  as  the  case  may  be.  An 
old  soap  box  or  tea  chest  serves  as  a  chest  of  drawers,  drawing- 
room  table,  and  clothes  box.  In  these  places  children  are 
born,  live,  and  die ;  men,  women,  grown-up  sons  and  daughters, 
lie  huddled  together  in  such  a  state  as  would  shock  the  modesty 
of  South  African  savages  to  whom  we  send  missionaries  to 
show  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  As  in  other  cases  where 
idleness  and  filth  abound,  what  little  washing  they  do  is  done 
on  the  Saturday  afternoons,  but  this  is  a  business  they  do  not 
indulge  in  too  often.  They  take  their  meals  and  do  their 
washing  squatting  upon  the  ground  like  tailors  and  Zulus. 
Lying,  begging,  thieving,  cheating,  and  every  other  abomin- 
able low  and  cunning  craft,  backed  by  ignorance  and  idleness, 
they  practise.  In  some  instances  these  things  are  carried  out 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  render  them  more  like  imbeciles  than 
human  beings  endowed  with  reason.  Chair-mending,  tinker- 
ing, and  hawking  are  in  many  instances  used  only  as  a 
€  blind ; '  while  the  women  and  children  go  about  the  country 
begging  and  fortune-telling,  bringing  to  their  tents  sufficient 
to  keep  the  family.  The  poor  women  are  the  slaves  and  tools 
for  the  whole  family,  and  can  be  seen  very  often  with  a  child 
upon  their  backs,  another  in  their  arms,  and  a  basket  by  their 
side. 

Judging  from  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  the  gipsies 
uf  various  parts  of  the  country,  not  more  than  half  living  as 
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men  and  wives  are  married.  No  form  or  ceremony  has  been 
gone  through,  not  even  6 jumping  the  broomstick'  has  been 
reported  of  them;  and  in  the  words  of  a  respectable  gipsy 
woman, '  they  go  together,  take  each  other's  words,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it.'  I  am  also  assured  by  Levi  Boswell,  a  real 
respectable  gipsy,  and  a  Mrs.  Eastwood,  a  Christian  gipsy, 
who  preaches  occasionally,  that  not  half  the  gipsies  who  are 
living  as  men  and  wives  are  married. 

Owing  to  the  Act  relating  to  pedlars  and  hawkers  pro- 
hibiting the  granting  of  licenses  for  hawking  to  the  youths  of 
both  sexes  under  17,  and  the  Education  Acts  not  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  lay  hold  of  these  dirty,  idle,  travelling  tribes 
to  educate  them — except  in  rare  cases — they  are  allowed  to 
skulk  about  in  ignorance  and  evil  training,  without  being 
taught  to  get  an  honest  living.    No  ray  of  hope  enters  their 
breast ;  their  highest  ambition  is  to  live  and  loll  about  so  long 
as  the  food  comes,  no  matter  by  whom  or  how  it  comes  so  that 
they  get  it.    In  many  instances  they  live  like  pigs,  and  die 
like  dogs.    The  real  old-fashioned  gipsy  has  become  lewd  and 
demoralised — if  such  a  thing  could  be — by  allowing  his  sons 
and  daughters  to  mix  up  with  the  scamps,  vagabonds,  '  rod- 
neys/  and  jail  birds,  who  now  and  then  take  their  flight  from 
the  stone  jug,  and  settle  among  them  as  they  are  camping  on 
the  ditch  banks,  the  consequence  being  that  our  lanes  are  be- 
coming infested  with  a  lot  of  dirty  ignorant  gipsies,  who,  with 
their  tribes  of  squalid  children,  have  been  encouraged  by  ser- 
vant-girls and  farmers,  who  supply  their  wants  with  eggs,  bacon, 
milk,  potatoes,  the  men  helping  themselves  to  game,  to  locate 
in  the  neighbourhood  until  they  have  received  the  tip  from  the 
farmer  to  pass  on  to  his  neighbours.    Children  born  under 
such  circumstances,  unless  taken  hold  of  by  the  State,  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  class  of  most  dangerous  characters.    Very  much, 
up  to  the  present,  the  wants  of  the  women  and  children  have 
been  supplied  through  gulling  the  large-hearted  and  liberal- 
minded  with  whom  they  have  been  brought  in  contact,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  but  few  of  the  real  gipsies  have  found 
their  way  into  jails.    This  is  a  redeeming  feature  in  their 
character.    Probably  their  offences  may  have  been  winked  at 
by  the  farmers  and  others  who  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having 
their  stacks  fired  and  property  destroyed,  and  so  have  given  the 
gipsies  a  wide  berth. 

Gipsies,  as  a  rule,  have  very  large  families;  generally 
between  eight  and  sixteen  children  are  born  in  their  tents. 
Owing  to  weir  exposure  to  the  damp  and  cold  ground  they 
suffer  much  from  chest  and  throat  complaints.  Large  numbers 
of  the  children  die  young,  before  they  are  '  broken  in.'  And 
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it  is  a  '  breaking  in '  in  a  tremendous  sense,  fraught  with  fearful 
consequences. 

With  regard  to  their  education,  the  following  cases,  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
representative  of  the  entire  gipsy  community.    Boswell,  a  re- 
spectable gipsy,  says  he  has  had  nine  sons  and  daughters  (six 
of  whom  are  alive),  and  nineteen  grandchildren,  and  none  of 
them  can  read  or  write ;  and  he  also  thinks  that  about  half  the 
gipsy  men  and  women  living  as  husbands  and  wives  are  un- 
married.   Mrs.  Simpson,  a  gipsy  woman  and  a  Christian,  says 
she  has  six  sons  and  daughters  and  sixteen  grandchildren,  and 
only  two  can  read  and  write  a  little.    Mrs.  Eastwood  says  she 
has  nine  brothers  and  sisters.    Mr.  Eastwood,  a  Christian 
and  a  gipsy,  has  eight  brothers  and  sisters ;  many  among  them 
have  large  families,  making  a  total  of  adults  and  children  of 
about  fifty  of  all  ages,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  among  them 
who  can  tell  a  letter  or  read  a  sentence.    In  addition  to  this 
number  they  have  between  them  from  130  to  150  first  and 
second  cousins,  among  whom  there  will  not  be  more  than  two 
who  can  read  or  write,  and  that  but  very  little.    Mr.  East- 
wood thinks  this  proportion  will  apply  to  other  gipsies ;  and 
Mrs.  Trayleer  has  six  brothers  and  sisters,  all  gipsies,  and  not 
one  can  read  or  write.    A  gipsy  woman,  whose  head-quarters 
are  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  has  fifteen  brothers  and  sisters, 
some  of  whom  have  large  families.    She  herself  has  fifteen 
sons  and  daughters  alive,  some  of  whom  are  married.    But  of 
the  whole  of  these  brothers  and  sisters,  nieces,  nephews,  grand- 
children, &c,  numbering  not  less  than  100  of  all  ages,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  can  read  or  write,  and  that  but  very 
little.    Mrs.  Matthews  has  a  family  of  seven  children  nearly 
all  grown  up,  and  not  one  out  of  the  whole  of  these  can  read 
or  write ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  I  shall  be  under  the  mark 
when  I  state  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  gipsies,  &c,  travelling 
about  the  country  in  tents  and  vans,  can  either  read  or  write ; 
and  I  have  not  found  one  gipsy  who  does  not  think  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  their  tents  and  vans  were  registered,  and  the 
children  compelled  to  go  to  school — in  fact,  many  of  them  are 
anxious  for  such  a  thing  to  be  brought  about    In  the  case  of 
the  brickyard  and  canal  boat  children,  thejr  were  over-worked 
as  well  as  ignorant.    In  the  case  of  the  gipsy  children,  those 
children  and  roadside  Arabs  for  the  want  of  education,  am- 
bition, animation,  and  push,  are  indulging  in  practices  that 
are  fast  working  their  own  destruction,  and  that  of  those  they 
are  brought  in  contact  with,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  may  lie 
at  the  door  of  flattery,  twaddle,  petting,  and  fear. 

The  plan  I  would  adopt  to  remedy  this  sad  state  of  things 
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is  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act  of  1877  to  all 
moveable  habitations — ie.9 1  would  have  all  tents,  shows,  cara- 
vans, auctioneers'  vans,  and  like  places  used  as  dwellings 
registered  and  numbered,  and  under  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  supervision  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  and  School 
Board  officers  of  towns  and  villages.  With  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  children,  when  once  the  tent  or  van  is  regis- 
tered and  numbered,  it  could  be  furnished  with  a  book,  similar 
to  the  half-time  book,  in  which,  the  names  of  the  children 
having  first  been  entered,  the  attendances  at  school  could  be 
endorsed  by  the  schoolmaster,  as  the  children  travelled  about 
from  place  to  place.  The  education  obtained  in  this  way 
would  not  be  of  the  highest  order;  but  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  schoolmaster — for  which  extra  trouble  he  should  be 
compensated,  as  he  ought  to  be  under  the  Canal  Boats  Act — 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  School  Board  visitor,  a  plain,  practical, 
and  sound  education  could  be  imparted  to,  and  obtained  by, 
these  poor  little  gipsy  children  and  roadside  Arabs,  who,  if 
we  do  our  duty,  will  be  qualified  to  fill  the  places  of  those  of 
our  best  artizans  who  are  leaving  the  country  to  seek  their 
fortunes  abroad. 

Dr.  Charles  Robert  Drysdale,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician 
to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Mortality 
of  Rich  and  Poor.'  How  came  it,  he  asked,  that  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  face  of  improvement  in  every  direction  in  the 
domain  of  hygiene,  there  still  remains  a  death-rate  in  our 
cities  ranging  from  30  down  to  20  per  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion annually  ?  If  we  look  to  one  city,  London,  for  instance, 
we  find  that,  with  all  the  advances  recently  made  in  that 
wonderfully  healthy  city,  the  death-rate  was  actually  22 '2  per 
1,000  in  1856,  and  in  1876  a  little  higher,  or  22-3.  Many 
persons  have  asked,  on  reading  such  figures,  what  is  the  use  of 
medical  science  if  it  can  effect  nothing  more  that  this  ?  The 
real  cause  of  the  non-effect  of  the  countless  hygienic  advances 
was  indigence.  Villerm<5,  the  French  medical  writer  on  hy- 
giene, found,  some  thirty  years  ago,  that  persons  over  forty,  if 
in  easy  circumstances,  had  a  death-rate  of  only  8*5  per  1,000, 
whilst  the  mortality  in  a  similar  class  among  the  poor  was  more 
than  double,  or  18*7.  He  also  showed  that  in  Paris,  there 
died,  between  the  years  1817  and  1836,  one  inhabitant  in  13 
in  the  13th  arondissement,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  poor, 
and  but  one  in  63  in  the  2nd  or  rich  quarter.  The  most 
accurate  statistics  ever  compiled  on  this  subject  are  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  C.  Ansell,  jun,,  entitled,  "  Statistics  of  Families  of 
the  Upper  and  Professional  Classes,'  published  in  1874.  The 
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author  collected  information  concerning  48,044  children  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  in  England  and  Wales,  including  members  of 
the  legal,  clerical,  and  medical  professions,  as  well  as  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  He  found,  from  these  inquiries,  that,  in 
the  first  year  of  life,  only  80*45  per  1,000  deaths  occurred 
among  the  infants  of  the  easy  classes  in  this  country,  as  against 
149*49  among  the  children  of  the  general  population.  Hie 
death-rate,  then,  of  the  childen  of  the  comfortable  classes  being 
80  per  1,000  in  their  first  year,  we  found  it  to  be  240  per 
1,000  in  cities  like  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  as  high  as 
300  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  our  cities,  and  in  Berlin  actually 
500.  From  one  to  five  years  of  age  46*84  children  of  the 
upper  classes  die  of  1,000  born,  and  as  many  as  113*69  in  the 
general  population.  During  the  remainder  of  early  youth  from 
5  to  20,  the  difference  is  not  marked ;  but  65*47  per  1,000 
deaths  occur  among  the  richer  classes,  as  against  74*04  in  the 
general  public.  Between  20  and  40  there  died  among  the 
richer  classes  125  per  1,000,  and  124  among  the  general 
population :  and  between  40  and  60  there  die  147  per  1,000 
among  the  rich  against  168  among  the  general  population. 
The  general  result  of  this  calculation  shows  that  the  average 
age  of  death  is  among  the  rich  in  England  and  Wales  55  years, 
whilst  it  is  not  probably  35  among  the  artizan  class :  so  that  Mr. 
Ansell  estimates  that  in  one  year  there  die  in  England  and 
Wales  under  the  age  of  60, 368,179  persons,  which  figures  should 
only  have  been  216,048  if  the  population  had  ail  been  in  easy 
circumstances.  Thus  some  142,000  deaths  annually  in  England 
and  Wales  are  due  to  indigence.  Health  is  very  imperfectly 
secured  in  the  lowest  grades  even  of  respectable  citizenship. 
The  public  registers  have  demonstrated  that  mortality  and 
disease  diminish  with  every  rise  in  the  scale  of  wealth.  The 
inference  from  these  statistics  was  that,  in  order  to  improve 
public  health,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  diminish  indigence* 
But  indigence  was  known  to  depend,  in  European  states,  mainly 
on  over-population,  caused  by  over-rapid  birth  rates,  or  large 
families.  Until  public  opinion,  probably  culminating  in  law, 
frowned  on  the  production  of  large  families,  improved  hygiene 
was  simply  a  dream. 

A  short  Paper  on  €  Emigration :  What  it  can  do,  and  what 
it  can  not  do,'  was  also  read  in  this  department  by  Dr.  Drysdalb. 
There  is,  he  said,  at  this  moment,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  British  Islands  an  uneasy  feeling,  as  if  the  com- 
parative period  of  prosperity  which  commenced  in  1851  and 
lasted  until  1874,  was  at  an  end;  and  various  remedies  are 
suggested  for  meeting  the  acknowledged  sufferings  of  the  wage- 
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receiving  and  business  classes.  As  usual  in  such  times,  the 
question  of  encouraging  a  grand  scheme  of  emigration  is  again 
before  the  public ;  and  not  a  few  at  this  moment  look  on  this 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  our  European  States  to  be  the  only 
one  that  holds  out  a  certain  hope  for  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  do  exist  certain 
favoured  countries  on  the  face  of  our  globe  which  are,  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  heyday  of  their  prosperity.  Such  a  state  is  that 
of  New  Zealand,  which  at  present  is  so  amazingly  prosperous 
that,  with  a  birth-rate  far  exceeding  that  of  any  European 
country,  it  has  got  a  death-rate  not  much  more  than  half  of 
our  own,  viz.,  12£  per  1,000  per  annum  for  New  Zealand,  as 
against  23  per  1,000  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  looks  well ;  but  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  cheer- 
ful picture ;  for  as  the  Reverend  Thomas  Chalmers  says  in  his 
excellent  tracts  on  political  economy,  1856, 6  The  felt  necessity 
for  emigration  from  a  country  is,  in  itself,  a  practical  evidence 
that  its  resources  are  not  illimitable.  We  may  rest  assured  that, 
if  other  remedies  were  at  hand  for  the  destitution  of  the  people, 
they  would  have  the  preference  over  this.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  the  unfortunate  Dorsetshire 
peasant  whose  wages  rarely  amount  to  much  more  than  15s.  a 
week,  it  would  be  a  great  change  to  be  transplanted  to  Dunedin, 
where  the  very  same  Kind  of  labour  now  commands,  for  a  day  of 
eight  hours' work,  at  least  Ss.  for  daily  wages;  whilst  butcher's 
meat  is  but  3d.  a  pound,  and  bread  is  as  cheap  as  it  is  at  home. 

The  emigration  of  this  century,  as  carried  out  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  been  chiefly  that  of  the  male  sex  alone. 
This  has  produced  the  sad  feature  of,  on  the  one  hand,  a  redun- 
dant female  population  in  these  islands  of  not  far  from  one 
million;  whilst  a  somewhat  redundant  male  population  exists 
in  the  United  States  and  Australia,  &c. 

Then,  again,  the  recommendation  of  emigration  as  the 
remedy  for  toe  evils  of  any  state,  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  country  is  terribly  over-peopled.  The  only  example 
in  our  century  when  emigration  has  greatly  lessened  the  num- 
bers of  any  people  has  been  that  of  Ireland.  From  a  population 
of  eight  millions  in  Ireland  there  emigrated  in  seven  years  (from 
1847-53)  1,642,000  persons  to  America. 

We  find  as  a  general  fact,  that  emigration  has  not  had  the 
power  to  check  the  increase  of  population.  Thus  in  the  one 
haven  of  New  York  there  entered  of  immigrants  from  Germany 
from  1847-69,  1,636,000 :  whilst  the  population  of  all  the 
German  States  was  during  that  period  greatly  increased* 

In  the  same  way  as  experience  now  teaches  us  that  the  in- 
fluence of  war  on  the  population  of  various  States  is  far  smaller 
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than  generally  supposed  (France  never  exhibited  so  great  an 
increase  as  it  did  during  the  wars  under  Napoleon  I.),  in  most 
cases  the  effect  of  emigration  in  lessening  the  population  is  not 
noticeable.  No  century  has  ever  had  an  equal  emigration  with 
that  of  the  nineteenth:  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
are  examples  of  how  little  that  remedy  can  accomplish  for  the 
cure  of  overcrowding  of  the  soil.  Thus  from  1815  to  1871,  no  less 
a  number  of  persons  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  than 
6,674,000—2,750,000  of  whom  left  between  1847  and  1857, 
starved  out  of  unfortunate  Ireland.  Germany,  too.  which  is 
in  such  terrible  poverty  at  this  moment,  has  tried  the  remedy  of 
emigration  to  the  full.  She  sent  out  1,200,000  persons,  chiefly 
to  the  United  States,  from  1850  to  1860. 

France,  again,  which  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  thriving  country  in  Europe,  has  but  little  practised 
emigration  all  this  time  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany 
have  been  sending  out  such  swarms.  In  1853  only  9,694  per- 
sons emigrated  from  France,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  emigration 
from  that  country  of  some  36,000,000  of  inhabitants,  does  not 
much  exceed  10,000  annually. 

M.  Maurice  Block,  in  his  work,  Statixtiques  de  la  France, 
states : — *  The  artizan  class  of  France  once  married,  many  of 
them  are  careful  to  have  no  more  offspring  than  can  be  com- 
pletely provided  for  and  fairly  endowed  at  the  death  of  their 
parents.  This  habit  is  likewise  adopted  in  a  great  number  of 
rural  districts.  It  is  affirmed,  indeed,  that  in  several  of  our 
departments,  the  peasantry  habitually  limit  their  families  to  two 
children;  and,  since  all  of  these  even  do  not  reach  a  marriageable 
age,  an  absolute  diminution  would  take  place  if  it  were  not  that 
some  couples  are  to  be  found  who,  relying  on  Providence,  and  on 
their  own  industrious  habits,  bring  into  the  world  a  larger  num- 
ber than  the  generality.  If  France  does  not  possess  more  numer- 
ous colonies,  it  is  because  children  do  not  swarm  with  us  as  they 
do  in  England ;  and  that  consequently  we  do  not  possess  the 
amount  of  over-population  requisite  to  set  up  fresh  communities.9 

Lord  Derby,  in  a  letter  to  the  Standard  in  1873,  states 
that  a  great  contractor  had  assured  him  that  the  French  was 
the  richest  nation  in  Europe;  and  the  reason  of  this  soon 
becomes  evident  from  statistics.  France,  of  100,000  citizens, 
has  14,700  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  whilst  England  has 
but  12,182;  France  has  12,190  per  100,000  between  40  and  50, 
whilst  England  has  but  9,629  ;  and  between  50  and  60,  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  per  100,000  in  France  is  9,620,  in  England  6,420. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  recommendation  of  emigration  is 
a  confession  of  an  over-population  which  ought  never  to  have 
existed ;  and  believe  that  in  France  we  have  the  real  remedy 
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for  the  evils  of  old  countries,  ue.,  a  very  low  birth-rate  and 
consequently  a  population  mainly  composed  of  adults,  male  and 
female,  in  nearly  equal  numbers. 

A  Paper  on  (  Neglect  of  Treatment  in  Lunacy,  particularly 
chronic,  with  Suggestions,'  was  contributed  by  Dr.  J.  Shep- 
herd Fletcher.  M.D. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  non-restraint  system  little  or 
nothing,  he  thought,  had  been  done  to  advance  this  subject. 
Lunacy  has  passed  through  two  stages,  the  barbaric  and 
humane,  to  the  third  or  remedial,  and  here  is  almost  stationary. 
Not  only  has  nothing  of  moment  been  done  in  this  country  to 
advance  this  latter  stage,  but,  as  I  shall  point  out  afterwards,  at 
least  6be  important  means  suggested,  tried  with  success  abroad, 
and  advocated  here  by  the  British  Medical  Journal  in  1876,  has 
so  far  never  been  tried  at  all  on  a  scale  to  prove  it  good  or  bad. 

About  32  per  cent,  of  recent  cases  are  cured  within  twelve 
months,  the  other  68  per  cent  are  looked  upon  as  chronic,  and 
cease  to  receive  that  close  attention  and  attempt  at  cure  which 
I  think  almost  every  case  ought  to  have. 

Although  an  improvement  in  the  percentage  of  recoveries 
in  recent  cases  is  now  shown  as  compared  with  earlier  periods, 
no  such  favourable  result  appears  in  chronic  cases,  and  it  is  to 
these  cases  specially  that  attention  is  required  to  bring  about 
successful  treatment.  The  suggestions  I  have  to  make  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts :  first,  medical  treatment ;  second, 
general  government  and  management  of  asylums  and  inmates. 

Medical  treatment  is,  so  far  as  chronic  cases  are  concerned, 
almost  a  dead  letter  at  present.  In  no  asylum,  so  far  as  I  know 
or  can  learn,  is  there  now  going  on  any  systematic  treatment  by 
drugs  or  medical  appliances ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Turkish 
baths,  electricity  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  the  use  of  the  bro- 
mides, nothing  has  been  done  worth  naming  for  half  a  century. 

To  prove  the  apathy  pervading  all  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  may  state  that  in  its  publication  of  March  25,  1876,  the 
British  Medical  Journal  had  a  very  able  leading  article  '  On 
coloured  light  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,9  calling  attention 
to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Ponza  of  Alexandria,  on  the  in- 
fluence of  coloured  light  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  and 
allied  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  strongly  urging  all 
interested  to  study  the  subject.  Over  three  years  and  a  half 
have  elapsed,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  nothing  has  been  done 
to  test  the  value  of  this  likely  remedy.  A  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  probable  potency  of  coloured  light  is  its  proved 
influence  on  development.  This  was  the  subject  of  a  communi- 
cation made  by  Professor  Schenck  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
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Imperial  Royal  Medical  Society  in  Vienna.  A  number  of  ob- 
servations having  been  made  on  the  influence  of  darkness  on 
the  development  of  animals,  Dr.  Schenck  was  led  to  watch  the 
ova  of  the  frog  under  the  influence  of  coloured  glasses  and 
coloured  light.  Both  in  the  glass  and  in  the  fluid,  the  colours 
were  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  spectrum  apparatus.  The 
tadpoles  which  were  hatched  under  red  glass,  which  transmitted 
red  light,  were  remarkably  lively  in  comparison  with  those 
hatched  under  blue  glass,  though  all  the  ova  were  taken  from 
the  same  spawn.  If  the  glasses  were  changed,  the  conditions  of 
the  animals  were  also  altered.  Dr.  Schenck  hence  infers  that 
colour  exercised  a  peculiar  influence  on  their  temperament.  If 
the  fluid  containing  the  tadpoles  were  shaken,  very  lively 
movements  could  be  observed  in  those  under  the  influence  of 
red  light,  while  those  in  the  blue  vessel  moved  about  sluggishly ; 
indeed,  they  might  be  taken  for  dead,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
blood  still  circulated  in  their  capillaries,  and  that  when  trans- 
ferred to  a  red  glass,  they  began  to  move  about  actively  after 
two  or  three  days.  The  experiments  were  varied  by  letting 
the  light  fall  sometimes  on  the  upper,  and  sometimes  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  vessel  The  results  were,  first,  an  irregular 
distribution  of  the  pigment,  as  described  by  Auerbach,  so  that 
the  lower  half  of  the  body  was  more  deeply  coloured  than  the 
upper ;  and  secondly,  an  arrest  of  the  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment when  the  light  fell  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  vessel.  Dr. 
Schenck  also  stated  that  the  formation  of  pigment  was  less  dis- 
tinct in  the  animals  exposed  to  the  blue  or  green  ray,  while 
those  kept  under  the  influence  of  red  light  had  a  darker  colour. 

The  general  suggestions  I  have  made  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  establishment  of  a  Lunacy  Board  for  each  district, 
consisting  of  properly  qualified  and  experienced  medical  men, 
independent  both  of  asylum  owners  and  friends  of  patients,  would, 
I  think,  be  a  wise  step  to  regulate  admissions  to  asylums,  thus 
preventing  abuse,  and  also  directing  discharges  if  they  find  re- 
covery complete. 

2nd.  Lunatics  ought  to  be  classed  and  kept  together  accord- 
ing to  their  ailments,  and  not  the  amount  they  pay. 

3rd.  Those  suffering  from  fits  should  be  kept  apart  from  all 
others,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  at  present,  mixed  with 
the  mass. . 

4th.  In  many  cases  committees  and  lay  proprietors  seek  to 
regulate  much  01  the  treatment  in  lunacy ;  this  should  not  be 
— it  should  be  entirely  left  to  the  medical  authorities. 

Lastly,  let  asylums  be  looked  upon  as  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases,  not  as  mere  houses  of  detention. 
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MISMANAGEMENT  IN  JOINT-STOCK  UNDERTAKINGS. 

What  Steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  Shareholders  and  the 
Public  from  Mismanagement  in  Joint- Stock  Undertakings  f 
By  John  Oldfield  Chadwick. 

1.  Introduction. 

MISMANAGEMENT  in  joint-stock  undertakings  is  a 
subject  which  can  never  be  thought  trivial  or  unim- 
portant, and  has  of  late  acquired  increased  hold  on  public 
attention  in  consequence  of  the  unusually  developed  extent 
of  some  recent  examples. 

Mismanagement  counteracts  the  most  skilfully  devised 
plans,  and  overthrows  the  soundest  undertakings ;  it  destroys  the 
best  reputations,  uproots  the  most  venerable  trading  traditions, 
and  reduces  to  ruin  what  should  tower  to  commanding  eminence. 
It  scatters  misery  where  contentment  should  prevail — desola- 
tion where  we  should  have  active  scenes  of  industry.  It 
inflicts  cruel  injury  on  the  producing  classes,  brings  discredit 
on  an  important  system  of  trade ;  and  in  a  wholly  Capricious 
way,  apart  from  scientific  and  economic  causes,  helps  to  in- 
tensify the  effects  of  trading  depression.  Moreover  its  baneful 
effects  extend  to  a  wider  than  a  trading  circle.  Numbers  outside 
the  actual  commercial  region  have  invested  their  surplus  capital 
in  joint-stock  undertakings ;  and  mismanagement  has  in  many 
cases  seriously  diminished — perhaps  annihilated — the  value  of 
their  investments,  and  even  left  unexpected  demands  for  pro- 
vision of  further  capital,  involving  sometimes  hopeless  penury, 
always  serious  loss. 

I  cannot  approach  without  the  utmost  gravity  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  theme ;  and  since  I  was  honoured  by  the 
Council  of  the  Social  Science  Association  with  the  request  to 
undertake  this  Paper  I  have  striven  to  condense  upon  it  the 
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extended  observations  of  some  years  largely  given  to  this  sub- 
ject I  purpose,  above  all  things,  that  it  shall  be  essentially 
practical 

Handling  a  subject  of  such  extent  and  importance  that  con- 
densation within  reasonable  limits  presents  great  difficulty,  I 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  such  aspects  of  the  question  as  have 
come  under  my  own  observation  or  within  my  own  cognisance. 
Every  grievance  and  error  of  management  adduced  shall  be  a 
fact  to  my  certain  knowledge — every  remedy  suggested  shall 
be  one  that  I  have  known  to  be  efficacious. 

In  thus  limiting  the  range  of  observation  I  trust  I  am 
only  concentrating  force  and  offering  a  contribution  which 
may  be  of  some  permanent  value. 

Joint-stock  enterprise  enters  so  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  our  trading  machinery,  and  indeed  compares  not  only 
in  variety,  in  importance,  in  individual  extent,  in  value,  but 
also  in  very  many  instances  in  conspicuous  success,  wkh  the 
varied  objects  of  private  enterprise,  that  no  apology  can  in  this 
day  be  required  for  its  existence. 

Of  the  gigantic  undertakings  in  our  railways,  docks, 
bridges,  roads,  and  other  engineering  works  for  public  use 
and  corporate  profit — of  the  extensive  location  of  banks  with 
their  incalculable  public  benefits  and  usefulness — the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  our  insurance  companies  —  the  sanitary 
value,  social  convenience  and  almost  invariable  commercial 
profit  of  water  and  gas  works — the  boundless  enterprise  in 
shipping,  telegraphic,  mining  and  other  explorative  or  trans- 
mitting agencies — and  the  surrounding,  and  scarcely  less  im- 
portant fringe  of  trading  and  manufacturing  companies,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  divest  ourselves  if  we  would, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  we  would  not  if  we  could. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  tests  of  fitness,  of  public 
value,  of  profit-earning  capacity  when  applied  to  each  and  all 
these  classes  of  public  enterprise  elicit  an  affirmative  response; 
and  joint-stock  enterprise  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  om 
the  whole  a  valuable  and  beneficent  public  agency. 

A  prominent  tendency  in  successful  private  trading  estab- 
lishments is  towards  immense  expansion,  nowhere  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  this  city,  where  manufacturing 
concerns  and  enormous  warehouses  abound,  in  some  instances 
fully  equalling  if  not  surpassing,  both  in  extent  of  works  and 
annual  value  of  production,  the  establishments  owned  and 
conducted  by  associations  of  shareholders.  Elsewhere,  in 
breweries,  chemical  works,  engineering  establishments  and 
shipyards,  similar  evidence  of  breadth  of  operations  and  the 
employment  of  enormons  capital  in  private  hands  is  disclosed. 
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The  death  or  well-earned  retirement  of  the  principal  proprietors, 
and  the  frequent  accompanying  unwillingness  of  sons  or  near 
representatives  to  continue  in  trade,  obviously  and  of  necessity 
point  to  the  joint-stock  principle  as  the  legitimate  mode  of 
continuing  the  business — and  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  our  largest  and  most  successful  trading  companies 
have  come  into  existence.  A  small  trading  company  could  not 
hope  to  live  and  compete  with  private  ownership  and  personal 
active  supervision ;  hence  the  combination  of  the  ideas  of  heavy 
accumulated  capital  in  private  hands,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  small  trading  companies,  sufficiently  justify  the  existence 
and  admit  of  the  successful  operation  of  large  trading  corpora- 
tions. Though  up  to  a  certain  magnitude  the  working  expenses 
of  a  joint-stock  company  are  frequently  heavier  •  than  those 
of  a  private  firm,  yet  that  point  passed  (and  probably  for  a 
concern  engaged  in  any  ordinary  trade  a  subscribed  capital 
of  100,000/.  approximately  represents  it)  the  closest  economy 
in  administration  and  cost  of  production  is  possible,  and 
indeed  is  often  reached,  in  very  large  companies. 

Management  is  needed,  however,  to  effect  this;  and  the 
very  highest  administrative  abilities  united  with  subtle  mental 
gifts  and  exalted  attainments  can  find  ample  scope  for  employ- 
ment in  the  management  of  such  undertakings. 

It  is  my  gratification  to  be  acquainted  with  several  ex- 
amples of  men,  in  high  and  responsible  office,  ornamenting 
their  important  task  by  the  successful  exercise  of  a  combination 
of  such  qualities. 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  proportion  of  special  gifts 
and  acquired  powers  in  those  entrusted  with  the  control  and 
supreme  direction  of  great  public  undertakings,  unless  replaced 
by  natural  genius  and  by  a  long  experience,  the  element  of 
mismanagement  is  likely  to  be  imported ;  and  once  installed  it 
may  proceed  for  years  without  bearing  its  baneful  fruits,  and 
may  then  be  irremediable.  Then  bank  shareholders  thinking 
themselves  wealthy  may  suddenly  find  themselves  reduced  to 
penury  ;  investors  in  railways,  in  manufactories,  in  mines,  and 
in  trading  works,  may  find  that  even  in  times  of  surrounding 
commercial  prosperity  their  dividends  first  dwindle,  then  lan- 
guish, then  finally  cease,  and  that  a  winding-up  places  the  sod 
of  forgetfulness  on  the  grave  of  mismanagement  where  a  stately 
monument  of  happy  and  remunerative  industry  ought  to  have 
reared  it*  head.  Nor  are  the  shareholders  immediately  con- 
cerned the  only  persons  affected.  The  public  confidence  re- 
ceives a  shock  or  is  rudely  shattered.  Hence  the  *  public '  are 
fitly  associated  with  '  shareholders '  in  the  terms  of  this  question. 
The  true  interests  of  the  public  and  of  shareholders  in  this 
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matter  are  to  a  great  extent  inseparable,  if  not  identical,  for 
a  loss  and  calamity  coming  on  a  section  of  the  community 
through  no  fault  of  its  own,  in  a  matter  largely  beyond  con- 
trol, and  which  might  have  easily  fallen  on  other  similar 
sections  from  the  same  causes,  is  nothing  less  than  a  public 
disaster. 

The  best  means  of  protection  from  public  and  private  mis- 
fortunes, arising  from  such  a  preventible  cause  as  mismanage- 
ment, constitutes  then  a  question  neither  narrow  in  its  terms 
nor  insignificant  in  its  extent.  My  purpose  in  presenting  it 
for  consideration  at  this  Congress  is  not  to  palliate  what  may 
be  wrong — not  to  deny  what  is  indisputable — -not  to  condemn 
what  is  blameless ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  true  scientific  examina- 
tion to  draw  forth  and  present  facts,  and  then  offer  what  seem 
to  be  the  appropriate  remedies. 

A  joint-stock  company  may  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  a  private  concern  working  for  profit,  but  with  the 
differences  that  its  partners'  or  proprietors'  shares  are  freely 
transferable,  that  its  credit  depends  entirely  on  its  subscribed 
capital  and  reserves,  and  that  its  management  is  not  personal 
by  its  proprietors,  but  vicarious. 

To  define  mismanagement  would  not  much  facilitate  the 
examination  of  the  question.  The  term  has  a  well-understood 
train  of  ideas  associated  with  it  in  the  mind  of  each  person  who 
employs  it,  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  set  forth  the  antithesis 
that  as  good  management  is  the  skilful  direction  of  means  and 
opportunities,  not  only  doing  good  work  but  making  fair 
profits ;  so  mismanagement  is  the  reverse,  dissipating  its  forces, 
losing  its  opportunities,  and  wasting  instead  of  increasing  its 
capital. 

Let  me  first  notice  and  dispose  of  an  adverse  system  of  asser- 
tion of  too  sweeping  a  character  sometimes,  though  with  com- 
parative rarity,  indulged  in — that  mismanagement  and  joint- 
stock  enterprise  are  inseparable.  If  thoughtfully  propounded, 
after  due  consideration  of  the  evidences,  such  an  assertion  would 
demand  careful  and  elaborate  refutation ;  but  as  a  fact  little 
more  than  emphatic  denial  is  needed.  The  idea  when  formu- 
lated in  words  at  all  is  almost  invariably  by  persons  who  at 
the  same  time  proclaim  their  systematic  avoidance  of  all  con- 
nection with  joint-stock  companies,  and  who  are  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  unacquainted  with  them.  Such  persons  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  argue,  being  destitute  of  facts  and  informa- 
tion. The  existence  and  public  benefit  of  many  well-managed 
and  extremely  successful  joint-stock  concerns  form  the  stand* 
ing  and  invincible  contrary  argument 

The  test  of  success  in  a  mercantile  undertaking  is  profit 
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made ;  and  judged  by  this  test,  while  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
say  that  mismanagement  prevails  in  all  oases  where  profits  are 
wanting  and  dividends  disappear,  the  converse  may  to  a  much 
greater  degree  be  held  true,  that  where  good  and  regular 
profits  are  secured,  there  mismanagement  has  not  taken  root 

Tried  by  the  test  of  comparative  failures  the  prevalence  of 
mismanagement  cannot  be  held  to  be  preponderant  on  the  side 
of  joint-stock  companies.  From  the  ordinary  scale  of  mag- 
nitude of  such  companies  failures  among  them  when  they 
happen  are  great ;  but  though  like  railway  accidents,  appalling 
by  their  extent,  they  no  more  prove  that  joint-stock  enterprise 
is  inferior  in  degreee  of  success  to  private  undertakings  than 
does  an  occasional  railway  catastrophe  that  travelling  is  more 
perilous  by  rail  than  by  the  more  antiquated  and  slower  system 
that  preceded  it.  A  glance  at  the  semi-weekly  gazetted  lists 
of  bankruptcies  and  liquidations  by  arrangement  among  private 
traders  witnesses  to  the  greater  qxtent  of  insolvencies  among 
them  as  against  the  individual  magnitude  but  smaller  number 
among  joint-stock  companies.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tract statistics  to  show  the  precise  relation  between  the  failures 
of  joint-stock  companies  and  in  private  trading,  but  have  found 
it  impracticable  within  the  time  at  my  command  to  obtain  them. 
That  branch  of  inquiry,  however,  is  sufficiently  extensive  and 
important  to  be  entitled  to  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  in- 
vestigation. 

Even  if  the  comparison  were  adverse  to  joint-stock  under- 
takings, the  proportion  of  failures  in  joint-stock  companies 
would  be  just  as  condemnatory  of  the  joint-stock  principle 
as  are  periodical  railway  accidents  conclusively  demonstrative 
that  steam  locomotion  is  an  evil  to  the  community. 

But  of  both  steam  locomotion  and  joint-stock  enterprise 
the  proposition  may  be  fairly  affirmed  that  the  accidents  in  the 
one. case  and  the  failures  in  the  other  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  degree  of  mismanagement  to  which  they  are  subjected,  the 
best  management  resulting  in  a  minimum  in  each  case. 

In  all  joint-stock  companies  character  and  capabilities  ought 
to  form  indispensable  elements  in  the  selection  of  directors  and 
officers.  Even  high  social  position,  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
qualities  just  enumerated,  is  no  adequate  security  against  mis- 
management. Indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  social  elevation 
may  leave  its  possessors  in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  ex- 
posed to  suffer  from  such  faults  in  their  executive  officers  as 
are  included  in  that  expressive  term. 

The  management  of  a  joint-stock  company  should,  as  far 
as  the  constitution  admits,  be  formed  on  the  model  of  a  well- 
conducted  and  successful  private  adventure,  and  only  in  fol- 
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lowing  in  such  lines  can  good  uniform  results  be  reasonably 
expected.  Any  joint-stock  enterprise  known  not  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  spirit  can  only  be  classed  as  a  speculative 
concern. 

The  management,  moreover,  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  delegates  as  distinguished  from  proprietors  or 
shareholders;  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  demands  for 
Bound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  directors  and  managers. 

This  selection  once  made,  the  individual  shareholder  pos- 
sesses for  self-protection  comparatively  little  power,  and  that 
only  exercisable  at  general  meetings.  At  other  times,  though 
he  may  make  respectful,  fair,  and  reasonable  inquiries,  he 
cannot  examine  accounts,  and  he  cannot  readily  fortify  him- 
self with  evidence  of  ihismanagement,  nor  can  he  interfere  if 
he  did. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  copious  floods  of  mischief  would 
follow  if  each  individual  shareholder  did  possess  and  could 
wield  such  power. 

And  even  at  the  ordinary  general  meetings,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arises,  and  he  has  the  free  liberty  and  power  to  sift, 
question,  and  vote,  if  these  privileges  be  frequently  or  in  any 
degree  unnecessarily  exercised,  he  speedily  becomes  an  in- 
tolerable bore,  not  solely  to  the  officials,  but  to  all  his  co-pro* 
prietors  who  attend  the  meetings. 

Further,  admitting  that  he  has  good  grounds  for  in- 
terference at  such  times,  his  legitimate  influence  is  liable 
to  be,  and  often  is,  cut  away  by  the  overwhelming  power 
which  proxies  deposited  by  a  wonderfully  confiding  proprietary 
have  compiled  against  him.  He  may,  under  provocation,  or 
an  overmastering  sense  of  impending  evil,  even  petition  the 
Court  for  winding-up ;  but  even  here,  especially  if  his  stock 
be  fully  paid,  his  power  is  narrowly  restricted,  and  easily 
superseded  by  a  creditor  until  the  creditors  are  paid  off. .  In 
most  cases  a  winding-up  is  only  a  concentrated  and  intensified 
disaster.  A  nagging  attempt  at  interference  from  time  to 
time  repeated,  and  a  jealous  and  suspicious  watchfulness  are 
both  fraught  with  evil ;  hence  we  must  seek,  in  fundamental 
constitution,  as  far  as  possible,  for  a  prescient  remedy  or  con- 
structive protection  for  investors  against  the  evils  of  misman- 
agement. 

I  propose  in  the  two  following  parts  of  this  Paper  to  ex- 
amine— 

2.  The  directions  in  which  mismanagement  is  made  ap- 
parent, with  the  results  arising  therefrom. 

3.  The  proper  remedies  to  be  applied  for  counteracting 
those  evils. 
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2.  How  and  Where  does  Mismanagement  arise, 

AND  WHAT  ARE  ITS  EFFECTS? 

The  seeds  of  mismanagement  may  be  sown  with  the  very 
first  foundations  of  the  future  company;  and  by  errors  or 
omissions  in  its  constitution,  elements  of  ill  omen  may  be  in- 
cluded which  the  friction  of  working  will  only  serve  to  foster 
and  mature,  and  which  may  neutralise  the  best  efforts  of  the 
board  and  managers.  I  propose  in  this  part  to  consider  under 
distinct  heads  in  two  divisions  the  origin  and  operation  of  mis- 
management springing  from  errors  in  constitution,  and  those 
arising  from  false  working  or  development. 

A.  Constitutional  Mismanagement. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  mismanagement  traceable  to  funda- 
mental errors  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  and  displace  than 
that  springing  from  false  principles  of  operation.  Hence  no 
degree  of  care  can  be  too  great  in  framing  the  articles  which 
are  to  be  the  foundations  of  a  new  company. 

The  first  and  most  immediately  proximate  danger  is  in  too 
great  first  cost.  Whether  it  be  in  the  intended  inauguration 
of  an  entirely  new  line  of  enterprise,  or  whether  it  be  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  joint-stock  company  on  the  foundation  of  a 
previously  existing  private  concern,  this  danger  may  unguard- 
edly be  incurred.  In  a  new  undertaking,  excessive  cost  of 
land,  buildings,  machinery,  appliances,  connections,  and  agen- 
cies, may  so  overweight  the  undertaking  as  to  well-nigh 
paralyse  the  best  future  efforts  of  those  in  command.  In  the 
case  of  a  purchase  of  existing  works,  property,  business,  and 
goodwill,  error  may  equally  be  fallen  into  if  either  less  than 
the  most  extreme  care  be  exercised,  or,  if  through  the  unskil- 
fulness  or  negligence  of  valuers,  an  inflated  value  be  put  on  the 
properties  to  be  transferred.  The  important  subject  of  valua- 
tions of  trading  concerns  in  operation  is  one  well  worthy  of 
every  attention  in  this  connection.  With  almost  innumerable 
professors  of  the  art,  it  is  surprising  how  few  really  capable 
men  can  be  found  on  whom  complete  reliance  in  these  matters 
can  be  placed.  No  experience  can  be  too  wide,  no  genius  too 
penetrative,  no  attainments  too  lofty,  no  personal  character  too 
high,  no  independence  of  judgment  too  thorough,  for  such  a 
task. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  properties  and  chattels  to  be 
transferred,  with  separate  prices  affixed  to  each  as  a  means  to 
the  total,  is  utterly  misleading  for  such  a  purpose — indeed,  of 
all  possible  modes  of  arriving  at  a  price  or  consideration  for  a 
going  concern,  that  of  an  inventory  valuation  may  be  safely 
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put  down  as  the  most  fallacious  and  untrustworthy.  Only  to 
stocks  of  raw  and  partially  worked  materials  on  hand,  or  manu- 
factured {roods  awaiting  a  market,  can  such  a  system  of  valua- 
tion be  fairly  applied. 

The  test  of  profit-earning  is  the  co-efficient  of  value;  and 
to  correctly  estimate  this  where  books  may  not  have  been  well 
kept,  where  a  robust  but  unrecorded  prosperity  has  existed,  and 
works  and  operations  have  for  years  been  in  a  constant  state  of 
expansion  and  growth,  is  no  easy  task,  nor  one  that  can  rightly 
he  grappled  with,  ecexpt  by  the  possession  of  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  talents.  m  . 

Next  to  an  erroneous  valuation,  the  great  chrome  or  funda- 
mental evil  is  that  of  secret  intermediate  profits  on  the  transfer. 

Though  recent  decisions  in  the  Law  Courts  have  opportunely 
and  most  justly  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  system  of  overload- 
ing a  valuation  by  the  addition  of  large  sums  by  way  of  uih 
earned  profits  to  projectors,  and  have  in  some  cases  decreed 
their  restitution,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  without  vigilance 
so  prolific  a  source  of  sudden  wealth  will  be  readily  allowed  to 
elude  the  grasp  of  the  covetous  and  unscrupulous,  or  that  the 
substitution  of  the  only  upright  and  legal  method  of  remune- 
ration, a  fixed  moderate  percentage  on  the  amount,  dearly 
understood  and  openly  announced,  will  be  universally  effected. 

Until  it  shall  be,  one  very  prominent  source  of  constitutional 
mismanagement,  dating  from  birth,  will  be  actively  at  work,  and 
sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  struggles,  and  good  fortune,  and 
brave,  well-directed  effort  on  the  part  of  those  subsequently  in 
power,  may  bring  its  victim  to  dissolution. 

Too  large  a  capital,  or  more  than  is  demanded  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  particular  business,  is  again  a  source  of 
weakness,  especially  since  much  difficulty  has  hitherto  existed 
in  effecting  a  reduction.  If  the  capital  be  called  up  too  freely, 
economy  is  most  unlikely  to  prevail.  If  the  proportion  of  un- 
called capital  be  too  large,  the  better  classes  of  substantial  in- 
vestors are  deterred,  and  a  weak  proprietary  is  the  result,  with 
all  the  evils  of  querulousness,  constant  fear,  trivial  criticism, 
and  narrow  choice  of  new  directors. 

What  the  exact  amounts  and  relative  proportions  of  capital 
to  be  subscribed  and  called  up  should  be,  must  always  be  regu- 
lated by  special  circumstances  varying  with  each  description 
of  enterprise,  and  with  every  individual  case ;  but  it  may  be 
broadly  laid  down  that  in  companies  engaged  in  actual  manu- 
facture and  trade,  not  less  than  two-thirds,  nor  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  subscribed  capital  should  be  called  up.  If 
no  margin  of  uncalled  capital  exist,  such  a  company's  credit 
may  be  found  greatly  restricted. 
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In  the  case  of  companies  not  actually  engaged  in  manu- 
facture or  trading,  such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
mortgage  corporations,  the  proportion  of  uncalled  to  paid-up 
capital  may,  with  advantage,  be  much  greater.  It  is  the  un- 
skilful fixing  of  an  injudicious  amount  of  capital  in  any  case 
which  either  by  paucity  starves,  or  by  prodigality  dissipates, 
that  forms  the  core  of  this  element  of  structural  mismanage<- 
ment. 

The  power  of  allotment  on  an  insufficient  subscription  of 
capital,  sometimes  with  no  loftier  view  than  an  immediate 
winding-up  to  assure  preliminary  expenses,  provides  a  door  for 
abuse,  which  has  been  proved  by  some  scandalous  examples  to 
be  too  wide.  At  present  no  stated  amount  of  the  total  nominal 
capital  is  required  to  be  subscribed,  and  the  fixing  of  liability 
by  allotment  of  shares  rests  solely  on  the  discretion  of  the 
first  directors. 

Other  causes  of  permanent  injury,  not  necessarily  fatal  in 
themselves,  but  with  the  full  power  of  attaining  that  character 
if  in  the  course  of  working  they  acquire  any  important  dimen- 
sions, are  such  as  positively,  by  their  enactment  in  the  articles 
of  association,  or  negatively  by  their  absence  therefrom,  lay 
the  seeds  of  possible  irregularity.  They  are:  1.  The  stipula- 
tion of  too  low  a  qualification  for  the  office  of  director ;  for 
while  it  is  desirable  to  open  a  door  to  the  board-room  for  as 
wide  a  selection  of  the  best  business  men  among  the  proprietors 
as  possible,  it  is  yet  more  important  that  all  directors  should 
have  a  substantial  private  interest  involved  in  their  own 
management.  2.  Non-elective  boards.  In  certain  cases  it 
may  be  essential  or  desirable  for  a  time  that  the  board  shall 
be  composed  of  certain  elements  in  certain  proportions. 
Wherever  such  a  regulation  is  admitted  it  ought  to  be  justi- 
fied by  grave  and  solid  reasons  of  sound  policy,  and  in  any 
case  be  only  of  a  temporary  character.  3.  Bestrictions  on  the 
free  action  of  shareholders.  These  are  not  often  introduced, 
but  as  the  powers  of  shareholders  are  in  any  case  limited, 
proposals  to  further  abridge  them  should  be  jealously  examined. 
4.  Power  to  purchase  a  company's  own  shares.  This  offers 
the  opening  to  much  mischief  if  the  management  should  at  any 
time  fall  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  men.  5.  Advances  to 
directors  or  their  partners  or  relations.  The  existence  of  such 
a  latitude,  even  tacitly  permitted,  is  to  many  a  director  a  source 
of  infinitely  greater  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  his  col- 
leagues, or  his  colleagues  with  him,  than  is  the  temporary 
pecuniary  advantage,  whatever  it  may  be,  arising  from  the 
questionable  privilege.  6.  Irremovable  officials.  This  is  a  far 
more  frequent  blot  on  articles  of  association,  inasmuch  as  it 
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is  inoperative  unless  positively  enacted.  It  is  therefore  more 
likely  to  proclaim  itself,  and  to  challenge  observation.  I  know 
nothing  more  infallibly  calculated  to  induce  indifference  in  a 
naturally  supine  person,  or  to  slacken  necessary  effort  in  one  of 
more  determined  and  active  character,  than  the  atm'osphere 
surrounding  one  whose  post  is  secure  by  fundamental  constitu- 
tion while  working,  and  its  loss  even  perhaps  subject  of  per- 
sonal compensation  in  case  of  failure  and  winding-up. 

B.  Working  Mismanagement 

Though  I  have  thought  that  any  aim  at  completeness  would 
fall  short  if  it  omitted  reference  to  structural  or  constitutional 
mismanagement,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  terms  of  the 
question  more  directly  point  to  actual  or  working  mismanage- 
ment, and  that  this  species  of  maladministration  m  reality  con- 
stitutes the  principal  part  of  this  inquiry.  It  forms,  then,  the 
subject  of  this  second  division. 

Applying  the  principle  of  vicarious  management  before  ad- 
verted to,  it  is  clear  that  abuses  are  apt  to  creep  in  without 
careful  counter-provisions.  The  essential  element  in  securing 
good  management  for  others  is  to  fix  individual  responsibility. 
A  company  may  have,  and  as  a  fact  generally  has,  a  delibera- 
tive assembly  to  settle  principles  and  to  direct  policy,  but  it 
must  have  the  personal  responsibility  of  one.  Even  in  under- 
takings of  the  largest  extent,  with  many  departments,  each 
with  us  chief,  the  controlling  master-mind  cannot  with  safety 
be  dispensed  with.  Such  a  head,  well  acquainted  with  his 
special  business,  and  devoting  all  his  time  and  energies  to  it, 
will  select  his  assistant  managers  for  like  qualities — men  who 
know  practically  the  sources  of  error  and  leakage  in  their  varied 
operations,  who  are  assiduous  and  skilful  in  controlling  cost, 
who  understand  the  management  of  workmen,  who  possess  the 
merit  of  vigilance  and  of  apparent  ubiquity  without  obtrusive- 
ness  or  overbearing  espionage.  To  all  these  qualities  in  his 
chief  agents  the  general  manager,  or  managing  director,  must, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  superadd  a  degree  of  acute  com- 
mercial knowledge,  guiding  him  when  and  where  to  buy  and 
sell  and  make  the  best  of  all  markets.  Supported  by  a  loyal 
board,  entrusted  with  full  confidence,  and  backed  by  a  ready 
and  sufficient  capital,  enabling  him  to  buy  on  the  best  terms, 
such  a  man  is  in  a  position  to  achieve  brilliant  commercial 
success.  This  portrait  is  no  fanciful  one.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  I  have  within  my  mental  range  numbers  of  models 
who  could  pose  for  the  same  picture. 

By  what  causes  so  many  iall  short  of  this  high  and  necessary 
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standard  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  division  to  seek  out.  Against 
incompetence  and  negligence  no  provision,  however  wise,  can 
avail  much.  Against  divided  responsibility  everything  points 
the  adverse  moral ;  yet  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  in  boards 
of  directors  to  tolerate  the  advent  and  growth  of  a  degree  of 
obtuseness  in  that  feeling  of  personal  and  individual  responsi- 
bility which  is  their  first  duty,  and  ought  to  be  their  invariable 
attendant.  Undoubtedly  the  best  board  or  committee  for 
accomplishing  work  is  a  committee  of  one;  and  there  is  a 
celebrated  saying  recorded  of  one  of  whom  Manchester  is 
specially  proud,  that  a  committee  which  had  not  accomplished 
all  that  was  expected  of  it,  had  failed  from  being  too  numerous 
—that  committee  in  fact  consisted  of  twQ,  himself  and  another. 
A  thoroughly  experienced  and  ripe  man  of  business,  with  a 
self-reliant  character  developed  to  a  high  degree,  may  speak 
thus :  but  to  the  majority,  a  board  of  conference  and  delibera- 
tion is,  if  not  a  necessity,  at  least  a  great  support. 

Some  of  the  evils  of  mismanagement  in  working  may  be  fairly 
traceable  to  shareholders  themselves,  some  to  directors,  others 
to  executive  managers. 

Let  us  call  forth  each  class  separately. 

Shareholders'  Mismanagement. — This  is  manifested  by  a  too 
general  craving  for  high  dividends,  absorbing  the  profits  in 
time  of  prosperity,  and  leaving  nothing  for  reserves,  or  as  an 
equalising  medium  for  inevitable  cycles  of  depression.  It  is 
further  shown  in  a  certain  degree  of  indifference,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  directors.  When  vacancies  occur  in  boards 
they  are  not  invariably  filled  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
judgment. 

The  acts,  too,  of  the  directors  are  sometimes  left  too  much 
to  supposed  conscientious  attention,  without  enquiry  whether 
each  individual  gives  his  fair  proportion  of  time  to  the  duties 
he  undertakes,  and  is  reasonably  regular  and  punctual  in 
attendance  at  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  board,  and  to 
the  more  detailed  but  little  less  important  business  of  such 
committees  as  he  may  be  appointed  upon. 

Shareholders  err,  often  grievously,  and  to  their  own  final  loss, 
in  being  contented  with  a  superficial  scanty  audit,  performed  per- 
haps in  a  hasty  manner,  by  a  person  who  has  no  special  training 
in  the  work,  and  whose  vigilance  may  be  easily  eluded ;  while 
his  remuneration,  it  may  be,  is  a  mere  honorarium,  only  in- 
tended as  a  moderate  fee  for  examining  and  signing  the  balance 
sheet,  and  neither  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  thorough,  still 
less  a  continuous,  examination,  nor  to  remunerate  him  for  the 
responsibility  he  incurs  in  certifying  that  the  accounts  are 
correct    Shut  out  as  shareholders  necessarily  are  from  the 
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examination  of  the  inner  workings  and  accounts,  auditors  are 
their  eyes,  and  yet  there  seems  no  direction  at  general  meetings 
in  which  an  entirely  false  economy  is  so  readily  attempted  as 
in  the  very  short-sighted  way  of  starving  the  audit,  and 
dimming  those  eyes  by  which  alone  they  are  independently 
assured,  better  than  by  their  own  inspection,  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  So  important  a  protection  did  the  original  framers 
of  the  Companies  Acts  deem  a  proper  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion of  accounts  in  the  interest  and  for  the  assurance  of  share- 
holders, that  they  made  the  appointment  of  auditors  an  essential 
element.  How  unwise  then  to  limit  the  range  and  to  fine 
away  representative  duties  of  such  moment !  Audit  is  no 
infallible  insurance  against  mismanagement  and  fraud;  but, 
rightly  practised,  it  renders  their  beginnings  much  more  diffi- 
cult, and  in  many  ways  diminishes  the  risk  and  responsibility 
of  those  in  power.  The  evil  just  adverted  to,  of  preferring  a 
flimsy  incomplete  audit  to  a  thorough  sifting  of  accounts,  is 
happily  not  on  the  increase  in  joint-stock  companies ;  and  even 
in  private  firms  the  system  of  a  continuous  thorough  audit  by 
experts  in  the  art  is  becoming  every  year  an  institution  more 
and  more  practised  and  valued. 

Directors'  Mismanagement — Contribution  by  directors  to 
mismanagement  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  lines  in 
which  such  mismanagement  is  exhibited  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  lay  down,  but  I  may  say  that  though  it  is  rare  indeed  to 
find  all  or  several  of  those  sources  of  error  habitually  charge- 
able to  any  board,  transgressions  in  regard  to  one  or  other  of 
them  are  frequently  to  be  observed. 

The  sense  of  individual  personal  responsibility  is  the  first 
feeling  which  should  animate  any  member  of  a  board.  And 
as  it  should  be  maintained  in  a  quickened  action  in  each 
director's  conscience,  so  it  should  be  insisted  upon  in  all 
appointments  of  executive  officers.  In  cases  of  death  or  re- 
moval of  the  managing  director  or  general  manager,  other 
considerations  than  that  of  fitness  have  sometimes  influenced 
the  exercise  of  patronage  in  the  appointment  of  a  successor. 
The  evil  of  nepotism  is  not  always  entirely  absent  in  joint- 
stock  companies,  though  probably  in  few  cases  is  it  carried 
to  abusive  extent.  Instances  have  been  known,  however, 
where  the  injudicious  exercise  of  patronage,  long  continued, 
has  introduced  evils  of  a  lowered  standard  of  average  com- 
petence, a  blunted  sense  of  perfect  subordination,  and  a  network 
of  intrigue,  which  have  been  injurious  to  the  general  interest* 
A  dominant  evil  arising  from  nepotism  is  not  rapidly  enthroned, 
nor  is  it  easily  displaced. 

The  subject  of  illicit  commissions  is  one  that  cannot  be 
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passed  over.  The  degrading  system  is  undoubtedly  prevalent, 
and  some  regions  of  tne  commercial  atmosphere  seem  impreg- 
nated with  it  The  nature  of  the  subject  does  not  admit  of 
more  particular  reference  ;  but  it  is  a  wide-spread  evil,  and  if 
it  is  to  be  successfully  grappled  with,  the  axe  must  be  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  tree  by  the  vigorous  determination  of  directors 
that  where  it  exists  it  shall  live  no  longer.  No  single  company 
or  private  firm,  nor  even  any  combination  of  them  except  of 
great  extent  and  power,  could  hope  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse ; 
nothing  less  than  a  simultaneous  advance  all  along  the  line 
could  have  a  chance  of  success  in  dealing  with  so  great  and 
extensive  an  evil. 

In  no  great  matter  are  directors  more  agreeably  or  more 
frequently  led  astray  than  in  extension  of  premises  and  opera- 
tions, and  in  other  descriptions  of  capital  outlay.  To  say  that 
such  outlay  should  never  be  incurred  would  be  to  utter  an 
absurdity ;  to  say  that  it  should  only  be  entered  upon  after  re- 
newed deliberation  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  variety  of  self- 
imposed  precautionary  conditions  would  be  to  lay  down  a 
rule,  that  if  acted  upon,  would  prevent  at  one  stroke  more 
financial  embarrassments  and  failures  than  flow  from  almost 
any  other  stream  of  mismanagement  having  its  source  in  the 
board-room. 

Other  ways  in  which  by  too  loose  a  supervision  or  too  timid 
a  policy  directors  may  swell  the  tide  of  evils  flowing  from  mis- 
management are  in  negligent  attendance  at  board  meetings,  too 
often  an  index  of  equally  languid  interest  in  business — in  too 
lenient  requirements  as  to  full  and  prompt  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  managing  director  or  general  manager  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  every  department  of  the  undertaking — and  (this 
especially  in  the  case  of  banks)  the  want  of  sufficient  moral 
determination,  first  to  fix  a  limit  to  a  customer's  accommodation, 
and  then  to  adhere  to  that  limit,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
an  immediate  bad  debt  with  which  to  be  confronted  by  the 
shareholders  as  a  body  at  the  next  general  meeting. 

On  the  last  very  important  point  I  need  not  enlarge.  It 
has  received  abundant  commentary  by  recent  gigantic  disasters 
in  bank  failures  :  and  many  less  known  losses  of  smaller  magni- 
tude, but  still  of  great  severity,  and  all  equally  avoidable,  have 
been  suffered  from  precisely  the  same  cause. 

As  I  commenced  thia  section  so  I  conclude  it.  The  evils 
of  mismanagement  by  directors  here  particularised  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  found  in  combination  at  once.  My  own  experience  of 
boards,  which  has  been  neither  narrow  in  its  range  nor  brief 
in  duration,  has  shown  me  that  as  a  body  they  are  conscientiously 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  if  it  sometimes  has 
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a  tendency  to  be  generalised  is  never  allowed  to  be  obscured. 
With  much  personally  at  stake,  and  with  sometimes  scant 
courtesy  from  the  shareholders  whose  interests  they  guard, 
especially  in  times  of  depression,  when  their  anxieties  and 
labours  are  most  severe,  they  perform,  for  a  remuneration  often 
inadequate,  services  to  the  community  at  large  which,  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  are  nothing  short  of  a  national  benefit 

Executive  Mismanagement — I  have  shown  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections  that  mismanagement  is  not  confined  exclusively 
to  executive  officers.  Notwithstanding  that  this  is  so,  ordinary 
usage  in  speaking  of  the  mismanagement  of  a  joint-stock 
company  imports  that  the  fault  is  mainly  at  the  door  of  the 
officer  who  in  such  case  is  the  mismanager. 

The  next  branch  of  inquiry  has  reference  to  the  laches  of 
executive  officers,  be  they  managing  directors,  general  mana- 
gers, or  otherwise  designated.  The  springs  of  executive  mis- 
management may  be  classed  as  existing  in  incompetence,  negli- 
gence or  fraud.  Of  the  first  little  need  be  said.  I  have  already 
remarked,  that  incompetence  once  installed  may  be  difficult  to 
detect,  ruinous  in  its  outcome,  and  not  susceptible  of  easy 
removal.  An  incompetent  manager  can  only  by  accident 
or  by  the  chivalrous  support  of  better  qualified  subordinates 
work  to  a  success.  But  a  series  of  lucky  accidents  must  not  be 
counted  on ;  and  the  self-abnegation  of  superior  ability  in  sub- 
altern positions  cannot  be  indefinitely  taxed.  Superiority  will 
inevitably  come  to  the  surface — perhaps  to  the  rescue  of  a 
concern  seriously  imperilled  by  the  eccentric  foibles  of  an 
incompetent  chief  officer.  Even  his  competitors  in  business 
dread  too  close  contact  with  an  incompetent  man ;  for  it  has 
been  said  that  in  business  it  is  safer  to  deal  with  a  known 
knave  than  with  a  fool.  Against  the  first,  precautions  can  be 
taken,  but  what  the  second  will  do  next  cannot  be  foretold. 
Incompetency  being  rather  a  natural  defect  than  a  moral  fault, 
and  the  onus  of  selection  being  with  the  directors,  the  blame  of 
mismanagement  arising  from  the  incompetence  of  a  manager 
belongs  by  right  to  the  appointing  board,  and  there  I  shall 
take  occasion  hereafter  to  place  it  Negligence  in  a  general 
manager  is  the  most  potent  injurious  agent  compounded  in  his 
mismanagement.  He  may  know  thoroughly  the  business  he 
has  to  direct,  and  be  completely  equipped,  scientifically,  prac- 
tically, and  commercially,  for  making  the  most  of  his  works. 
He  may  be  endowed  with  an  air  very  attractive  and  a  presence 
very  genial ;  but  if  he  lack  industry — if  he  hate  detail — if  he 
never  appear  in  the  early  morning — if  he  take  frequent  inter- 
vals of  pleasure,  his  guiding  power  must  be  seriously  diluted. 
A  manager  who  has  not  devised  and  set  up  complete  and  fre- 
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quent  returns  of  the  works  in  progress,  or  has  allowed  those 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  predecessor  to  fall  into  a  slovenly, 
inaccurate,  or  tardy  style  of  production,  is  like  a  coachman 
trying  to  drive  a  numerous  team  without  reins — they  may 
happen  to  go  straight,  but  it  will  not  be  by  virtue  of  his  driving. 
I  do  not  propose  to  myself  so  hopeless  a  task  as  to  mention 
every  element  of  this  class  of  mismanagement,  but  I  will 
point  out  that  they  are  almost  endless ;  for  in  mismanagement 
negligence  counts  as  a  prolific  root  of  evil.  Against  such 
faults  and  their  beginnings  every  conscientious  ana  competent 
manager  will  arm  himself :  for  streamlets  of  indifference  arising 
simultaneously  in  numerous  departments  may  only  await  an 
inauspicious  combination  of  circumstances  to  reveal  themselves 
as  a  sudden  deluge,  overpowering  in  its  force,  and  allowing  no 
time  for  antidote  and  fortification.  Fraud  in  a  chief  executive 
officer  is  criminal  mismanagement ;  and,  when  it  occurs,  has  to 
be  dealt  with  by  other  means  than  those  now  under  review. 
As  moral  character  is  here  the  all-important  element,  and  I  have 
already  undertaken  to  define  the  duty  of  directors  to  weigh 
moral  character  in  their  appointments,  little  more  need  be  said 
in  this  section  on  the  point.  The  handmaid  of  fraud  is  criminal 
opportunity  afforded  by  lax  accounts  hastily  and  superficially 
audited.  The  criminal  is  not  developed  suddenly  from  the 
trusted  man  of  ability,  as  Minerva  fully  equipped  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Jove.  The  opportunity  is  often  the  main  strength  of 
the  temptation ;  and  loose  accounts  make  the  best  opportunity. 
Hence  the  existence  of  ill-kept  accounts  is  not  only  pernicious 
in  itself,  but  may  prove  a  snare  in  some  unguarded  moment  to 
an  official.  The  effectual  removal  of  such  a  temptation  is  a 
social  duty  which  none  concerned  are  entitled  to  neglect. 

3.  What  are  the  Remedies  to  be  Provided  for 

THE  VARIOUS  ClA8SE8  OF  MISMANAGEMENT? 

The  potential  remedies  or  means  of  protection  for  share- 
holders and  the  public  may  be  grouped  as  lying  within  the 
operative  powers  of  (a)  The  Legislature,  (J)  Organisers,  (c) 
Shareholders,  (rf)  Directors,  (e)  Officers. 

(a)  Legislative  Remedies. — Is  it  desirable,  by  further  legis- 
lation, to  provide  against  the  evils  of  mismanagement  already 
known  to  exist,  and  to  limit  by  the  same  means  the  develop- 
ment of  new  species  of  the  same  evils  ?  Reference  to  the  fore- 
going catalogue  of  abuses  will,  I  think,  show  to  any  candid 
mind  that  the  cited  evils  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
— I  think  in  all — curable  by  the  conscientious  acts  of  the 
persons  chiefly  concerned — be  they  shareholders,  directors,  or 
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officers.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  many  persons  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  catastrophe  to  seek  an  escape  by  some  inter- 
]>osition  of  Government  or  the  Legislature.  A  few  defects 
exist,  which,  though  not  absolutely  dependent  on  Parliament, 
would  be  most  readily  reached  by  that  means ;  but  I  lean  to 
the  opinion  that  considerable  freedom  in  these  matters  must 
be  permitted  to  exist,  trusting  that  the  sagacity  of  the  public, 
and  the  natural  impulse  to  self-preservation,  not  to  mention 
allegiance  to  the  higher  law,  will  supply  whatever  is  wanting 
for  timely  reform  of  proved  abuses.  Provisions  for  requiring  a 
given  proportion — say  two-thirds — of  the  nominal  capital  of  a 
new  company  to  be  subscribed  before  allotment  could  legally  be 
made,  and  for  setting  forth  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  a 
model  or  standard  form  of  balance-sheet  to  which  conformity  (as 
near  as  the  special  circumstances  of  each  company  would  allow) 
might  be  enforced,  would  be  salutary  improvements  on  the 
existing  statutes ;  but,  for  the  present  at  least,  these  seem  the 
limits  to  which  new  legislation  need  go. 

Is  it  desirable  by  Government  inspection  or  official  audit 
to  offer  State  protection  to  shareholders  ?  To  this  query  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  or  hesitation  in  assigning  a  negative  answer. 
We  are  already  far  too  much  inspected  in  every  walk  of  life,  in 
every  avenue  of  employment,  and  in  every  social  corner.  An 
army  of  inquisitors,  whom  few  men  can  number,  is  sent  periodi- 
cally over  the  face  of  the  earth,  filling  innumerable  sheets  of 
foolscap,  and  burthening  the  Post  Office  with  weighty  de- 
spatches. The  growth  of  this  species  of  State  interference  has 
been  of  late  years  extremely  rapid,  and  the  legislation  of  every 
session  seems  to  add  to  the  number  of  such  officials ;  while 
the  way  in  which  each  seems  to  magnify  his  office  ensures  an 
annual  expansion  of  the  numbers  employed  in  each  class  of 
inspection.  All  this  has  a  tendency  to  uproot  that  principle  of 
self-government  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud.  The  subtler 
forms  of  mismanagement  already  mentioned  would  be  impos- 
sible of  detection  by  any  official  periodical  inspection  ;  and  the 
net  results  of  Government  supervision  would  be  a  great  increase 
of  expense,  and  vast  labour  in  preparing  statistics  to  provide  the 
means  of  filling  up  the  inevitable  '  forms.'  Among  other  evils 
this  duty  would  uselessly  absorb  to  some  degree  the  attention  of 
the  manager,  and,  in  the  end,might  possibly  precipitate  and  aggra- 
vate the  very  evils  it  would  be  intended  to  alleviate  and  prevent. 
An  official  audit,  too,  by  a  Government  department,  could  not 
fail  to  be  costly,  cumbrous,  and  slow.  To  apply  it  to  one  only 
of  the  many  forms  of  joint-stock  enterprise — banks,  for  instance 
— I  have  never  been  able  to  see  how  any  Government  audit 
department,  unless  of  gigantic  extent,  could  possibly  deal  with 
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and  stamp  with  the  official  seal  of  approval,  within  any  reason- 
able period  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  half-yearly  banking 
balances,  almost  invariably  struck  at  the  same  dates — Decem- 
ber 31  and  J une  30.  A  Government  staff  that  could  do  this  uni- 
versally with  more  efficiency  than  it  is  now  done  partially  by 
independent  and  more  experienced  means,  and  within  the  same 
time,  would  be  hardly  likely  to  find  full  employment  in  the 
intervening  periods  of  the  year  for  the  new  official  army  to  be 
called  into  existence.  But  the  difficulties  of  time  and  speed 
are  not  the  chief  considerations.  If  of  real  value  and  of  indis- 
pensable public  necessity,  the  public  good  must  be  paramount ; 
and  neither  a  costly  staff,  numerous  officials,  nor  dignified  slow- 
ness of  procedure  could  be  permitted,  separately  or  in  combi- 
nation, to  arrest  so  just  and  equitable  a  protection.  But  would 
it  be  a  real  protection?  Let  one  British  and  one  foreign 
example  decide  the  answer.  Government  requirements  de- 
manded in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  as  in  other 
Scotch  banks  Laving  the  privilege  of  note  issue,  that  an  officer 
of  Inland  Revenue  should  certify  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  a  return  of  the  monthly  average  circulation 
«f  notes  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  coin  held  in  reserve  against 
such  circulation  for  the  same  period.  A  Government  officer 
did  actually  for  a  considerable  time  certify  under  his  hand  as 
to  these  '  facts,'  in  a  way  that  nothing  short  of  a  close  and  skil- 
ful audit  and  ocular  inspection  could  have  justified.  But  he 
relied  on  others  for  his  '  facts ' — his  certificates  were  based  on 
4  returns,'  and  were  absolutely  devoid  of  truth.  He  was  sys- 
tematically deceived. 

Germany  is  the  elysium  of  such  as  may  desire  Government 
supervision  and  paternal  care  for  trading  establishments. 
With  the  system  there  elaborated,  mercantile  fraud  and  dis- 
graceful failure  should  be  impossible.  A  bank  at  Chemnitz,  in 
Saxony,  established  for  seventy  years,  enjoying  the  highest 
public  confidence,  and  of  late  years,  at  least,  regularly  inspected 
and  certified  by  Government  officers,  suddenly  closed  its  doors 
last  year  in  hopeless  insolvency,  without  a  shade  of  suspicion 
on  its  credit,  and  without  the  semblance  of  a  run.  Subsequent 
investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  house  had  been  radi- 
cally rotten  for  thirty-two  years  ;  and  the  partners  are  now  the 
defendants  on  a  charge  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  brought  to  a 
crisis,  not  only  under  the  inspection,  but  under  the  hand  and 
seal,  of  a  hoodwinked  Saxon  public  official,  specially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  auditing  bank  accounts  !  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate  the  conclusive  evidence  of  these  two 
facts — that  a  Government  cannot  with  advantage  control  and 
manage  what  is  essentially  private  business.    Even  if  we  had 
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no  examples  of  the  practical  futility  of  Government  protection 
in  such  matters,  the  proposal  (always  born  of  panic)  would 
stand  condemned  on  a  broad  principle  that  any  such  regu- 
lations, whether  for  Government  audit  or  for  other  restric- 
tive purposes,  into  the  enactment  of  which  Parliament,  in  a 
time  of  unwonted  excitement,  might  be  moved,  could  not  fail 
in  their  tendency  to  paralyse  effort,  to  unjustly  and  unequally 
handicap  joint-stock  enterprise,  and  to  end  by  the  creation  in 
the  public  mind  of  a  false  security,  inducing  the  exercise  of 
even  less  vigilance  and  discrimination  in  shareholders  than  is 
at  present  the  case.  The  very  contrary  effect  is  what  is 
needed ;  and  it  is  in  reliance  on  the  soundness  of  that  consi- 
deration that  the  following  notes  on  the  proper  voluntary 
remedies  for  mismanagement  are  wholly  based : — 

(b)  Organisers. — To  all  such  as  act  in  the  organisation  and 
formation  of  a  joint-stock  company  great  public  responsibility 
attaches,  be  they  vendors,  directors,  intending  shareholders, 
or  professional  men.  If  all  joint-stock  companies  were  formed 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  benefit,  or  to  supply  an  acknow- 
ledged public  want,  it  might  be  useful  to  put  forth  the  almost 
trite  observation  that  the  actors  on  such  a  stage  should  be 
specially  conscientious.  As  many  joint-stock  companies  have 
been  formed — and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  formed — solely 
for  the  advantage  of  those  who  organise  them,  or  even  from 
more  corrupt  motives,  it  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  such 
persons  as  are  capable  of,  or  bent  upon,  that  course  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  as  the  original  formation  and  organisation  of  a 
company  may  be  so  foul  as  to  nullify  every  effort  for  future 
good  management,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  define  the 
abstract  points  wherein  false  organisation  may,  either  through 
forgetfulness  or  wilfulness,  be  perpetrated.  A  corrupt  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit  in  a  business  atmosphere  any 
more  than  in  a  moral  sense.  Perfect  honesty,  therefore,  in 
first  arrangements  is  the  indispensable  root  of  all  fair  joint- 
stock  organisation.  Real  and  true  valuations,  made  on  a 
sound  basis  and  by  thoroughly  competent  men,  and  the 
total  absence  of  all  secret  intermediate  profits,  are  the  two 
main  principles  which  form  the  cardinal  elements  to  make  or 
mar  a  beneficent  undertaking.  These,  then,  must  be  insisted 
upon  and  assured.  Next,  the  adjustment  of  the  proper  amount 
of  capital  for  the  purposes  of  the  intended  enterprise  is  not 
a  mere  capricious  act;  but  to  be  satisfactorily  laid  down 
demands  wisdom  and  foresight.  If  on  too  extensive  a  scale, 
extravagance  may  be  imported,  or  an  excessive  amount  of 
liability  maintained.  If  unduly  small,  the  business  Boon  be- 
comes in  a  sense  constricted,  and  before  the  day  of  good 
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returns  has  arrived  exhibits  an  imperative  need  of  additional 
capital  which  may  not  be  procurable,  or,  if  it  be,  the  more 
depressing  evil  is  incurred  of  trading  on  an  indiscreet  propor- 
tion of  borrowed  money. 

The  selection  of  first  directors  demands  the  utmost  care. 
In  any  case  they  must  be  men  with  a  knowledge  of  business, 
of  high  character,  and  of  good  business  habits,  with  time  to 
devote  to  the  work  they  undertake,  not  interested  in  rival 
concerns,  and,  above  all,  with  a  bond  fide  proper  and  sufficient 
stake  in  the  company  they  are  to  direct.  The  provision  for 
the  election  of  new  directors,  and  for  the  re-election  of  those 
periodically  retiring,  must  be  free.  No  permanent  seats,  no 
class  interests,  no  special  privileges  are  tolerable,  except  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  and  then  only  for  a  limited 
time,  as  when  a  vendor  undertakes,  as  an  element  of  the  con- 
sideration, to  advise,  control,  and  superintend,  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  has  given  a  guarantee  for  minimum  profits.  But  all 
such  limitations  on  the  free  choice  of  shareholders  are  liable  to 
abuse;  and  on  the  whole  it  were  best  to  avoid  them  altogether. 
A  really  valuable  director  is  never  in  danger  of  being  removed, 
if  he  wish  to  continue,  when  his  term  of  retirement  arrives. 
No  articles  creating  permanent  offices  should  be  tolerated; 
any  such  regulation  is  almost  certain  of  abuse.  Nor  should 
any  other  restrictions  be  embodied  in  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, having  the  effect  constructively  or  inferentially  of 
depriving  the  shareholders  in  general  meeting  assembled  of 
that  full  control  over  the  entire  management  which  is  and 
ought  to  be  their  corporate  prerogative. 

A  fundamental  article  prohibitory  of  the  power  of  the 
company  to  purchase,  deal  in,  or  hold  its  own  shares  is  a 
sine  qud  non. 

An  almost  equally  salutary  fundamental  law,  which  should 
be  incorporated  m  articles  of  association  more  frequently  and 
generally  than  now,  should  prohibit  advances  to  directors, 
or  their  firms.  The  absence  of  such  a  fundamental  rule  is 
not  dangerous  so  long  as  acted  upon  by  well-disposed  men ; 
but  the  law  is  made  for  transgressors,  and  the  power  of 
abuse  of  such  advances  is  almost  boundless,  extending  far 
beyond  the  extent  of  a  company's  entire  capital,  as  recent 
events  have  shown.  Even  to  men  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
unimpeachable  character,  how  frequently  would  the  power  to 
point  to  such  an  inflexible  rule  obviate  difficulty  in  resisting 
apparently  innocent  but  really  irregular  advances  on  the  im- 
portunity of  near  relatives.  And  in  the  internal  relations  ot 
the  board  table  its  existence  would  not  rarely  be  unanimously 
felt  most  convenient. 
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A  provision  for  making  the  liability  of  directors  unlimited 
while  limiting  that  of  the  shareholders  who  have  no  active 
part  in  the  management  has  not  hitherto  taken  root  in  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  if  the 
parties  agree.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  before  directors 
will  undertake  office  under  such  conditions  more  liberal  re- 
muneration and  personally  heavier  private  investments  on 
their  own  account  than  are  now  common  would  be  essential 
conditions*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  provision  in  suitable 
cases  were  inserted  in  articles  of  association  less  practical 
difficulty  in  regard  to  it  would  be  encountered  than  might 
now  be  predicted. 

Another  provision  rarely  if  ever  inserted  in  articles  of 
association  should  oftener  be  found  there — a  regulation  that 
whenever  a  certain  proportion  of  the  capital  shall  have  been 
lost  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  proprietors  shall  be 
convoked  by  the  directors  forthwith.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
in  times  of  prosperity  this  regulation  would  simply  be 
dormant,  but  in  times  of  adversity  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
proceeding. 

(c)  Shareholders.  —  Mismanagement  has  had,  in  times 

Sast,  opportunities  of  attaining  large  proportions  through  a 
egree  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  shareholders.  When  they,  as 
a  body,  come  to  exercise  a  closer  degree  of  precaution  and 
observation,  as  a  private  sleeping  partner  would,  and  do  not 
divest  themselves  of  the  prudence  they  would  certainly  exer- 
cise in  private  transactions,  they  will  less  frequently  become 
the  prey  of  designing  men,  and  will  either  altogether  prevent 
•or  strangle  in  the  birth  some  faults  of  mismanagement  which  I 
have  already  shown  originate  within  their  particular  domain. 

The  first  obvious  duty  of  shareholders  or  those  who  pro- 
pose assuming  that  character  is  to  examine  for  themselves  the 
memorandum  and  articles  of  association  of  the  new  company 
and  any  contracts  or  agreements  connected  therewith,  the 
obligations  of  which  will  be  binding  on  them.  Special  notice 
should  be  taken  and  inquiry  made  in  the  event  of  any  unusual 
or  exceptional  clauses  being  found  therein  involving  the  in- 
vestment of  officials  with  plenary  powers,  the  limitation  in  any 
way  of  the  freedom  of  election  of  directors  and  officers,  the 
provision  of  permanent  places  for  any  executive  officers,  or 
the  imposition  of  disabilities  of  any  kind  on  independent  share- 
holders. 

The  thirst  of  shareholders  for  unreasonable  dividends, 
and  their  almost  universal  determination  in  times  of  prosperity 
to  divide  at  once  all  profits  secured,  ought  to  be  moderated. 
No  branch  of  trade  can  hope  to  avoid  fluctuations;  yet  there  are 
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-shareholders  so  indiscreet  as  to  absorb  all  profits  in  time  of  a 
rich  harvest,  without  insisting  on  the  provision  of  any  reserve 
fund,  or  at  best  one  of  an  insignificant  and  inadequate  amount. 
High  dividends  from  trading  profits  cannot  always  be  made, 
— it  were  absurd  to  expect  it — but  moderate  dividends  may  be 
fairly  assured.  This  is  the  course  of  policy  followed  in  many 
joint-stock  companies  of  very  diverse  characters.  Modera- 
tion in  prosperity  results  in  those  cases  in  the  punctual  payment 
of  fair  dividends  almost  with  the  regularity  of  interest  in  the 
Funds.  Improvident  absorption,  no  reserve,  capital  paid  up, 
and  the  result  is  credit  nil  in  the  day  of  slack  trade.  The 
sequence  is  perfect  and  natural,  and  has  been  verified  in  far 
too  many  cases.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  shareholders 
cannot  err  in  demanding  that  a  good  reserve  fund  shall  be 
accumulated  in  prosperous  days.  The  benefit  of  such  a  fund 
of  undivided  profits  is  felt  in  many  ways  in  strengthening  the 
confidence  of  shareholders,  traders,  and  the  public  generally. 

The  due  exercise  of  the  power  of  election  of  directors  is 
the  next  important  duty  of  shareholders.  This  ought  not  to 
be  so  much  a  matter  of  form  as  is  too  often  the  case.  It  is 
very  rare,  for  instance,  to  have  information  as  to  the  attend- 
ance of  directors  at  board  and  committee  meetings  throughout 
the  year.  In  the  election  of  new  directors  the  personal  char 
racter  of  the  candidate,  the  probability  of  his  working  cordially 
with  his  colleagues,  his  leisure,  his  knowledge  of  business,  his 
private  interest  in  the  company,  and  the  certainty  of  no  free 
qualification,  are  just  as  important  points  for  assurance  before 
election  as  they  are  in  the  original  formation  of  the  company. 

The  correction  of  the  abuse  of  proxies  lies  entirely  with  the 
shareholders.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how  readily  they  give 
up  their  voting  power  to  comparative  strangers  on  demand. 
Absent  shareholders  who  send  proxies  should  reflect  that  such 
instruments  are  only  used  on  grave  questions.  Then  it  is  that 
the  personal  attendance  of  shareholders  is  most  important,  but 

Eroxies  blindly  given  are  simply  votes  in  one  direction  without 
earing  the  arguments,  when  possibly  every  personal  vote  after 
explanation  and  discussion  might  go  the  other  way.  Proxies 
foster  clannish  policy,  and  are  so  capable  of  being  unfairly  used 
that  resort  to  them  ought  to  be  curtailed  by  the  shareholders' 
own  prudence.  The  legitimate  use  of  proxies  is  to  entrust 
them  to  some  independent  shareholder  certain  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  to  which  they  relate,  and  who  shall  be  free  to  use 
them  according  to  his  best  discretion  after  hearing  the  dis- 
cussion. By  this  limitation  of  the  employment  of  proxies,  and 
still  further  by  a  more  full  attendance  at  general  meetings, 
especially  in  times  of  prosperity  (for  in  hard  times  there  is 
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ordinarily  no  lack  of  attendance),  the  shareholders  would  retain 
in  their  own  hands  their  just  power  of  control — not  to  badger 
officials  or  to  participate  in  the  exciting  sport  of  director-bait- 
ing— but  by  the  exercise  of  their  true  constitutional  powers  to 
provide  that  ballast  which  may  prevent  too  rapid  a  rate  of 
sailing,  but  will  certainly  conduce  to  steadiness  in  progress. 
The  exercise  of  this  control  in  the  case  of  directors  and  officers 
must  be  strictly  limited  to  care  in  selection ;  if  it  pass  this  line 
and  trespass  on  practical  management  it  is  certain  to  be  mis- 
chievous. The  true  principle  is  to  appoint  the  most  capable 
men,  with  proper  instructions  and  well-defined  powers,  and 
then  leave  them  completely  untrammelled,  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  results — officers  to  the  board — directors  to  general 
meeting.  Wider  powers  of  interference  should  neither  be 
sought  nor  contended  for  by  shareholders,  or  they  would  be 
more  injurious  than  helpful. 


to  audit.    The  auditors  and  their  special  duties  lie  exclusively 
in  the  province  of  the  shareholders,  whose  inspectors  they  are. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  inspection  is  allowed,  and  in- 
deed compelled,  to  be  slight  and  imperfect,  or  even  to  fall 
into  desuetude,  is  almost  incredible.    Enormous  transactions,  a 
heavy  capital,  many  officials,  and  an  extensive  enterprise  are 
permitted  to  go  on  without  any  check  whatever  until  a  bank 
fails  disastrously  and  disgracefully,  or  a  trading  company  comes 
suddenly  on  the  rocks  in  calm  weather  through  the  defalcation 
of  a  trusted  officer.    All  great  delinquents  in  cash  matters  are 
trusted  officers  and  high-principled  men ;  the  attainment  of  the 
one,  and  the  assumption  of  the  other,  character  are  essential  to 
the  requisite  extent  of  opportunity,  and  then  it  is  discovered  that 
there  has  been  no  audit !    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  dozens  of  immense  trading  concerns  in  the  land  without  the 
pretence  of  an  audit,  or  with  an  audit  which  is  only  a  pretence. 
In  these  cases,  without  the  wish  or  intention  to  cast  the  least 
present  reflection,  it  may  be  stated  as  certain  that  the  con- 
junction of  a  weak  board  and  an  unscrupulous  official  is  alone 
required  to  furnish  the  world  with  renewed,  and  continuously 
renewed,  examples  of  misplaced  confidence  and  enormous  rob- 
bery.  Then,  after  the  absolute  loss,  it  may  be,  of  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds,  a  professional  investigation,  which  in 
a  few  weeks  may  absorb  what  would  have  provided  several 
years'  efficient  audits,  is  promptly  entered  upon,  and  the 
directors  at  length  begin  to  *  see  the  necessity  of  a  continuous 
audit,  and  forthwith  recommend  the  shareholders  to  appoint  an 
auditor  accordingly.'    It  is  well  if  even  there  be  anything  to 
audit  after  this.    The  explosion  may  have  shattered  the  entire 
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structure,  and  a  mere  gathering  up  of  the  fragments  in  a  disas- 
trous and  ruinous  liquidation  be  all  that  is  needed.  But  the 
same  directors  who  have  hitherto  resisted  the  adoption  of  such 
a  means  of  protection  as  is  furnished  by  a  thorough  audit  will 
address  the  shareholders,  who  have  meekly  acquiesced  in  the 
perilous  situation,  and  will  be  profuse  in  their  regrets  at  what 
has  *  happened.'  c  Coming  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt,1 '  the 
explosion  of  a  magazine,9 '  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,9  are  the 
metaphorical  allusions  to  huge  natural  phenomena  which  alone 
are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  measure  their  surprise.  The 
eminently  trustworthy  character  of  the  delinquent,  the  ap- 
parent simplicity  of  the  mode  of  abstraction,  the  beauty  of 
the  book-keeping,  and  their  own  entire  astonishment,  with 
*  nothing  to  conceal,9  are  dwelt  on  with  an  unction  and  inno- 
cence of  manner  touching  to  behold,  if  they  were  not  so  disas- 
trous to  bear. 

With  fraudulent  manipulation  of  wages  (and  in  this  cate- 
gory be  it  remembered  that  I  am  quoting  facts) — with  the  loan 
to  one  or  two  individuals  of  a  bank's  entire  capital  and  reserve 
fund — in  the  investment  of  an  important  extent  of  resources 
in  a  foreign  undertaking  or  a  colonial  land  scheme — in  the 
propping  up  of  an  entire  insolvent  trading  concern — in  the 
speculation  with  the  carefully  hoarded  funds  of  depositors — in 
the  abstraction  of  securities — in  becoming  the  chief  dealer  in 
and  holder  of  its  own  shares,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  of  the  joint-stock  companies  referred  to  to  secretly  per- 
severe in  the  face  of  a  continuous  professional  audit.  It  is  far 
below  the  measure  of  the  neglect  of  duty  and  the  absence  of 
precautions  in  such  cases  to  say  that  for  the  future  prudent 
and  full  checks  shall  be  set  afoot.  The  proverb  relating  to  the 
stable-door  has  been  too  often  quoted,  and  ought  to  be  adduced 
in  this  connection  no  longer.  In  any  future  relations  of  the 
same  kind  neither  the  shareholders  who  may  have  neglected, 
nor  the  directors  who  may  have  opposed,  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
tinuous, thorough  audit,  will  be  guiltless  in  the  result.  They 
will  only  have  reaped  that  which  they  have  sown. 

The  audit  of  accounts  as  frequently  conducted  and  re- 
munerated is  utterly  inadequate  as  a  check.  A  skilful  and 
accurate  book-keeper  takes  pride  in  showing  that  his  work  will 
answer  all  tests  applied  to  it ;  and  an  experienced  auditor  can 
apply  many  tests  of  his  own  device  for  proving  to  his  own  mind 
the  trustworthiness  of  accounts.  In  large  concerns,  especially, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  audit  should  be  continuous ;  that 
is,  carried  on  in  detail  throughout  the  year  at  short  and  some- 
what irregular  intervals,  setting  the  seal  of  independent  proof 
on  the  details  as  recorded.    This  ensures  not  only  correctness 
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of  record  but  abo  promptness  and  the  close  writing  up  of  the 
books  of  account.  The  auditor  is  thus  frequently  able  to  point 
out  weak  places  in  the  system,  and  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  simplification  of  accounts,  clearness  of  arrangement,  divi- 
sion of  labour,  promptness  of  record,  and  checks  on  dishonesty. 
Under  such  a  system  accidental  errors  in  wages-sheets  which 
may  breed  criminal  practices  should  be  impossible.  Equally 
impossible  would  be  the  course  of  business  which  led  to  the 
disastrous  stoppage  of  several  banks  recently,  and  others  of 
less  general  notoriety,  within  a  few  years  past,  as  well  as  such 
defalcations  as  those  lately  bewailed  with  well-simulated  tears 
in  the  Midland  Counties.    The  certainty  of  the  due  custody 
of  deeds  and  securities,  the  assurance  that  profits  declared 
have  been  really  earned,  that  the  value  of  debts  owing  and 
other  assets  is  justly  estimated,  and,  in  short,  the  skilful  con- 
struction and  substantial  accuracy  of  the  balance-sheet  and  its 
component  parts,  are  all  established.    Due  care  in  the  enume- 
ration and  valuation  of  stocks  on  hand  is  required  in  a  com- 
plete audit.     In  all  large  concerns  the  stocks  should  be 
periodically  taken  and  priced  by  an  independent  valuer.  The 
essential  feature  in  an  efficient  audit  is  the  independence 
of  the  auditor,  which  should  be  so  complete  as  to  enable 
him  fearlessly  to  report  on  any  points  which  demand  to  be 
mentioned  for  the  information  of  the  shareholders.  Inordinate 
advances  to  or  upon  single  persons  or  securities  would  then 
be  impossible  of  concealment,  unless  by  the  ejectment  of  the 
auditors.    Even  this  course  has  been  resorted  to.    I  have 
known  auditors  dethroned  because  they  refused  to  sign  a 
statement  of  accounts  which  they  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  wrongfully  made  up ;  but  the  glory  was  with  the  auditors 
in  that  case  and  ever  since.   Nothing  exercises  a  more  healthy 
and  genuine  influence  on  a  commercial  staff  to  have  their 
accounts  rigidly  correct  and  promptly  completed  than  the 
certainty  that  a  minute  scrutiny  by  a  skilled  and  experienced 
auditor  will  shortly  follow.    It  is  found  moreover  that  ir- 
regularities in  accounts  which  are  the  precursors  of  actual 
del  iinquency  take  place  where  no  audit  is  established,  or  where 
only  a  superficial  one  is  practised ;  while  in  cases  where  a  full 
and  complete  audit  worthy  of  the  name  is  an  institution, 
slovenly  book-keeping  vanishes,  accuracy  reigns,  and  defalca- 
tions are  unknown.    I  feel  sure  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  of  all  the  duties  of  shareholders  that  of  insisting  upon  and 
maintaining  the  efficacy  of  a  thorough,  continuous  audit  stands 
in  the  forefront. 

Id)  Directors. — The  steps  to  be  taken  by  directors  to 
shield  themselves,  their  shareholders,  and  the  public  from  mis- 
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management  will  naturally  follow  the  cultivation  of  a  fine 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  This  will  at  once  afford  the 
surest  prevention  of  any  tendency  to  nepotism,  and  will  also 
lead  them,  while  fully  acting  up  to  the  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility of  their  own  important  position,  to  take  measures  for  the 
like  high  standard  in  others.  With  this  view  they  will  take 
any  steps  in  their  power  to  curtail  the  prevalence  of  corruption 
as  a  means  of  temptation  put  by  others  in  the  path  of  their 
own  officers,  and  will  hail  the  appearance  of  any  general  move- 
ment for  an  onslaught  on  that  unholy  system.  It  were  well 
for  directors  in  appointing  new  superior  officers  to  insist  with 
full  importance  on  the  moral  character  of  the  candidate,  and 
also  provide  a  stringent  clause  in  the  deed  of  engagement  pro- 
hibiting the  acceptance  of  any  douceur  or  other  payment  from 
any  person  whatever  for  or  in  connection  with  any  services 
appertaining  to  his  office  except  the  salary  agreed  upon,  and 
prescribing  his  immediate  dismissal  as  the  result  of  any  breach 
of  it.  I  am  aware  that  this  would  only  be  a  very  slight  instal- 
ment of  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  death  of  the  giant  of 
corruption ;  for  it  is  outside  more  than  inside  that  claims  and 
absorbs  the  booty. 

The  appointment  to  all  chief  offices  being  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  directors,  the  responsibility  of  selecting  an  in- 
competent officer  is  theirs  alone.  In  all  their  selections  they 
should,  cceteris  paribus,  give  weight  to  the  assurance  of  high 
character. 

Directors  should  by  board  minute  impose  upon  themselves 
and  on  all  whom  they  control  the  greatest  care  and  delibera- 
tion in  expenditure  on  capital  account.  Concentration  and  not 
expansion  are  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at ;  and  the  extraordinary 
danger  of  this  species  of  outlay,  if  incautiously  indulged  in,  has 
before  been  dwelt  upon. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  in  directors  is  an  evil  not  only 
personal  but  communicable  and  deceptive.  It  is  a  personal 
evil,  as  breaking  the  thread  of  continuous  acquaintance  with 
the  company's  business — communicable,  as  having  a  tendency 
to  grow  and  become  general  by  force  of  example — and  decep- 
tive, as  unless  specially  inquired  into  it  does  not  become 
known  to  the  shareholders  at  large,  whose  elected  represen- 
tatives the  directors  are.  Want  of  close  attention  to  duties 
undertaken  has  also  an  evil  effect  on  servants  and  officers,  who 
not  unfrequently  or  unnaturally  take  the  members  of  the  board 
as  their  own  examples. 

The  due  supervision  of  officers,  and  the  application  of  such 
periodical  tests  by  the  inspection  of  returns  or  other  means  as 
shall  demonstrate  their  full  and  recent  acquaintance  with  every 
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stage  and  phase  of  the  works,  is  an  important  duty  of  direc- 
tors, sometimes  neglected.  While  giving  to  executive  officers 
very  great  freedom  of  action  it  is  not,  and  never  ought  to  be, 
intended  to  renounce  that  full  supervision  over  them  and  their 
works  for  which  directors  are,  in  the  first  place,  appointed  and 
in  all  circumstances  responsible.  The  proper  returns  for  this 
purpose  should  be  devised  by  the  general  manager,  embodying 
the  suggestions  of  the  board  and  of  the  auditors,  and  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  show  at  brief  and  frequent  intervals  the 
exact  state  and  progress  of  the  works,  the  contracts,  the 
engagements,  and  the  state  of  finances. 

All  balance-sheets  issued  by  the  company  ought  to  bear 
the  signatures  of  a  quorum  of  the  directors  and  also  that  of  the 
manager,  secretary,  or  head  cashier,  in  testimony  that  to  the 
best  of  their  belief  the  accounts  are  honestly  kept  and  pre- 
sented. This  is  imposed  as  an  obligation  by  an  Act  of  last 
session  on  all  unlimited  banks  registering  themselves  as 
limited  companies.  It  should  be  of  universal  application.  In 
all  large  companies  also,  the  proprietary  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily much  scattered,  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
general  meetings  should  be  faithfully  made  and  promptly  cir- 
culated. Nothing,  I  am  persuaded,  is  more  calculated  to  keep 
the  entire  body  au  courant  with  the  progress  of  the  company, 
or  to  bind  together  the  whole,  than  such  a  proceeding  regularly 
practised  witnout  editing. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  future  the  principle  of  un- 
limited liability  of  directors,  while  that  of  the  shareholders  re- 
mains limited,  may  become  recognised  and  adopted.  It  imposes 
no  undue  hardship  on  directors,  who  alone  have  full  access  to 
.all  deeds,  books,  and  records,  and  who  of  all  the  shareholders 
have  the  means  of  informing  themselves  fully  at  any  time  of 
the  true  position  of  the  company,  that  they  should  be  willing  to 
publicly  declare  their  convictions  of  good  faith  and  security  by 
taking  upon  themselves  the  voluntary  burthen  of  such  a  position. 

Lastly,  directors  would  do  wisely  in  more  freely  and 
frequently  taking  counsel  with  some  of  the  most  extensive  and 
experienced  shareholders  on  special  questions  of  grave  impor- 
tance. Many  shareholders  of  penetration  and  sagacity,  too 
much  absorbed  by  their  private  engagements  to  accept  the 
permanent  position  of  directors,  would  gladly  hold  themselves 
at  any  time  ready  to  hear  and  counsel.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive  how  anything  but  good  could  accrue  from 
this  line  of  action  if  adopted.  In  any  case  it  is  a  bounden  duty 
of  directors,  and  ought  to  be  acted  upon,  whether  or  not  required 
by  statutes  and  articles,  that  the  board  should  call  together 
their  shareholders  for  special  deliberation  whenever  a  certain 
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determined  proportion  of  the  capital  may  have  been  lost  in 
trading. 

(e)  Managers. — The  prevention  of  mismanagement,  so  far 
as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  executive  officers  to  avert,  must  be  un- 
derlaid by  the  stratum  of  a  determined  conscientiousness  in  the 


will  adorn  it  by  industry.  He  will  satisfy  himself  of  the  sure 
foundation  of  his  returns  and  reports  by  frequent  examination 
of  details,  though  without  slavish  devotion  to  them  or  such  a 
constant  dwelling  upon  them  as  to  eclipse  his  breadth  of  view  of 
greater  matters.  He  will  occasionally  present  himself  in  the 
early  morning,  and  will  at  all  times  so  make  his  presence  and 
supervision  known  that  each  officer  will  feel  a  sense  of  working 
under  the  eye  of  his  chief.  He  will  appoint  carefully  to  any 
vacant  posts,  looking  to  qualifications  and  character  as  the 
grounds  of  selection.  He  will  require  the  book-keeping  to  be 
prompt  as  well  as  accurate,  and  will  take  steps  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  details  on  which  cost  accounts  are  based  are  truly 
and  faithfully  extracted.  He  will  take  nothing  for  granted 
either  in  the  matters  of  buying  or  selling ;  his  contracts  will  be. 
discreetly  made,  and  he  will  take  care  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  progress  and  style  of  their  execution.  He  will  strive 
to  foresee  every  event,  and  endeavour  to  establish  such  disci- 
pline and  order  as  to  minimise  the  liability  to  accident.  He 
will  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  become  acquainted  with  every 
expedient  to  diminish  cost  of  production  and  keep  down 
expense.  In  all  his  acts  the  ultimate  profit  and  loss  account 
of  the  year  will  be  before  his  eyes.  He  will  expend  nothing 
on  show,  and  as  little  as  possible  in  extensions.  He  will  main- 
tain a  lofty  field  of  observation  over  the  entire  establishment,  do 
his  best  to  root  out  peculation,  theft,  and  dishonesty,  and  circum- 
vent by  every  kind  of  contract  and  mode  of  payment  for  results, 
the  wiiful  loss  of  time.  He  will  cultivate  to  the  best  of  his  powers 
and  opportunities  a  spirit  of  manly  sympathy  with  all  his 
subordinates  and  workmen.  He  will  keep  clear  of  speculation, 
and  never  incur  any  serious  risk  without  first  obtaining  the 
protection  of  a  board  minute.  He  will  sacredly  observe  the 
assigned  limits  of  any  given  line  of  transactions ;  and  if  the 
course  of  trade  and  Ins  best  judgment  of  the  true  interests  of 
his  company  should  demand,  in  the  absence  of  his  directors, 
some  temporary  excess  of  the  prescribed  amount,  he  will  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  report  it  to  the  board,  with  his 
reasons,  and  obtain  their  sanction  to  his  proceedings.  He  will 
not  corruptly  exercise  his  power  of  patronage ;  nor  will  he  soil 
his  own  fingers  or  sear  the  conscience  of  another  by  the  accept- 
ance or  offer  of  any  bribe,  douceur,  or  secret  payment    In  all 
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things,  both  confidential  and  open,  he  will  conduct  the  business 
with  as  much  care  and  true  devotion  as  if  it  were  entirely  his 
own ;  and  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man — and  there  are  many 
such — mismanagement,  so  far  as  the  executive  officer  can  avert 
it,  will  find  no  place. 

4.  Conclusion. 

I  may  briefly  sum  up  the  results  of  this  paper.  I  have 
shown  that  mismanagement  in  joint-stock  companies  is  not  an 
essential  ingredient  in  their  existence,  but  that  when  it  occurs 
it  may  be  the  result  of  faulty  organisation,  or  it  may  originate 
in  the  acts  of  shareholders,  directors,  or  executive  officers. 
It  will  not  have  escaped  notice  that  the  policy  I  advocate  is 
one  of  self-protection.  I  have  sought  to  establish  the  principle 
that  all  the  formidable  evils  arising  from  mismanagement 
lie  within  the  means  of  internal  correction  without  external 
aid.  Defects  of  organisation,  being  woven  like  a  black  thread 
into  the  texture  of  the  undertaking,  are  not  to  be  eradicated  by 
any  means  less  thorough  than  the  re-casting,  expurgating,  aid 
amending  of  the  articles  of  association.  The  steps  to  be  taken, 
therefore,  for  the  protection  of  shareholders  from  this  species  of 
mismanagement  lie  in  critical  and  prudent  examination  of  the 
fundamental  articles  under  which  they  are  incorporated. 

The  various  errors  of  mismanagement  due  to  shareholders, 
to  directors,  and  to  managers  respectively  have  been  analysed 
in  detail,  and  the  proper  antidotes  shown  to  be  ranged  under 
the  general  heads  of  cautious  selection,  prudent  supervision, 
and  judicious  check.  Much  weight  is  claimed  for  moral  cha- 
racter. Full  liberty  of  individual  action  within  proper  limits, 
the  establishment  and  never-failing  maintenance  of  the  principle 
of  individual  responsibility  through  every  grade  of  official, 
from  the  chairman  to  the  gatekeeper,  and  the  preservation  in 
independent  vigour  of  a  thorough  continuous  audit,  have  been 
urged  as  points  of  cardinal  importance.  The  shortness  of  view 
which  discourages  reserve  funds,  permits  fanciful  expenditure, 
and  lightly  allows  capital  extensions,  has  been  pointed  out ; 
and  the  certain  evils  following  each  of  these  errors,  with  the 
just  and  appropriate  remedies  in  each  case,  have  been  enun- 
ciated and  enforced  with  as  much  fulness  as  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  paper  appeared  to  admit.  In  other  ways  the 
unreasonableness  of  some,  who  hope,  without  precautionary 
measures,  to  enjoy  perennial  immunity  from  unexpected  re- 
verses, has  been  dwelt  on. 

Resort  to  Parliamentary  powers  for  the  cure  of  ills  which 
are  avoidable  by  conscientious  management  is  not  cordially  ad- 
vocated; and  the  establishment  of  Government  inspection  is 
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decidedly  condemned.  I  prefer  in  all  things  a  manly  British 
self-reliance,  even  if  exposed  to  be  occasionally  by  weak  men 
abdicated,  or  by  designing  men  undermined,  to  any  system  of 
paternal  supervision  which  would  involve  the  danger  of  a 
relaxation  of  that  circumspection  which  each  person  should 
habitually  exercise  in  his  own  affairs. 

It  is  not  admitted  that  joint-stock  enterprise  is  the  peculiar 
prey  of  mismanagement,  nor  is  it  professed  that  the  real  evils 
pointed  out  will  be  suddenly  or  universally  exiled.  But  I  am 
free  to  maintain  with  confidence  that  this  inquiry  will  not  be 
found  either  quixotic  or  impracticable,  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  wherever  a  genuine  effort  is  made  to  terminate  abuses  m 
management  by  a  resort  to  the  principles  here  adduced,  a 
permanent  set  of  the  current  of  trading  prosperity  may  be 
materially  assisted,  and  oftentimes  a  destructive  course  reversed. 

That  joint-stock  enterprise  in  countless  forms  is  destined  to 
flourish,  and  to  wax  greater  as  a  power  in  the  mercantile  world, 
is  beyond  question.  That  it  should  become  a  wholly  beneficent 
power  would  be  a  national  blessing,  to  contribute  in  any  degree 
to  the  copiousness  and  purity  01  which  may  well  be  to  any 
patriotic  mind  a  worthy  object  of  honourable  aspiration. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  William  Botlt  (Norwood)  gave  to  the  Paper  a  general  com- 
mendation. He  happened  to  be  a  very  considerable  shareholder  in  no 
less  than  seven  joint-stock  banks,  and,  with  Mr.  Gilbart,  the  founder  of 
joint-stock  banks  in  this  country,  was  the  originator  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  them,  which  was  rather  a  serious  responsibility ;  but  he 
was  happy  to  say  they  were  all  Bound,  and  had  all  stood  the  test  of  the 
last  twelve  months.  It  was  on  this  account  he  commended  the  Paper  to 
the  reading  of  the  public  generally,  and  to  joint-stock  bank  proprietors 
in  particular.  There  was  not  a  paragraph  in  the  Paper  that  did  not 
commend  itself  to  them  as  shareholders,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
He  hoped  the  Paper  would  appear  in  the  '  Transactions '  in  extenso,  and 
also  be  published  elsewhere,  because  he  believed  it  contained  sugges- 
tions of  greater  security  to  shareholders,  and  a  caution  to  the  directors 
and  officers  of  these  companies.  They  were  all  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Chad  wick  for  the  great  pains  he  had  taken  in  the  compilation  of  this 
Paper,  and  for  the  many  original  and  excellent  suggestions  it  con- 
tained. 

Mr.  Samuel  Haughton  (Dublin)  said  there  was  no  lesson  that 
needed  to  be  more  strongly  impressed  upon  a  young  man  going  into 
semi-public  life — like  that  of  a  joint-stock  company — than  a  willing- 
ness to  be  looked  after  or  inspected.  Self-esteem  and  self-assertion 
were  essential  qualities  for  success  in  life,  but  he  always  impressed 
upon  his  young  commercial  friends  that  they  should  not  object  to  be 
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watched,  especially  in  money  matters ;  although  it  might  affect  their 
dignity  for  the  time  being,  they  would  soon  learn  that  close  inspectioa 
would  be  for  their  advantage  in  the  long  run.  They  should  court 
close  checking  of  their  money  accounts.  'Hie  investigation  of  accounts 
was  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  directors.  In  most  companies 
the  greater  part  of  the  details  must  be  entrusted  to  one  or  two  persons, 
but  the  managers  and  directors  should  look  mainly  after  the  money 
part  of  the  business.  Another  matter  of  importance  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  official  auditor ;  that  might  be  done  possibly  voluntarily 
and  not  legislatively.  He  had  not  such  a  horror  of  officialism  as  he 
once  had,  and  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  over-interference  in 
such  a  free  country  as  die  United  Kingdom.  Having  seen  so  many 
terrible  failures  in  private  speculations  and  enterprise,  he  had  become 
more  tolerant  of  Government  control.  Another  point  deserving  atten- 
tion was  the  nomination  and  election  of  directors,  which  was  one  of 
the  weak  points  of  joint-stock  concerns.  He  thought  there  ought  to 
be  a  more  rapid  way  for  shareholders  to  get  rid  of  directors,  if  they  so 
wished.  The  perpetual  re-election  of  the  same  men  might  be  good, 
but  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  matter  of  form.  There  ought  to 
be  the  means  of  removing  incompetent  men  with  greater  despatch. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Tait  (London)  recognised  the  Paper  as  being  written  by 
the  hand  of  a  master.  There  were  certain  sections  in  the  Act  of  1862 
which  to  some  extent  protected  the  public.  For  instance,  companies 
under  that  Act  were  required  to  register  their  lists  of  shareholders 
within  three  week b  after  each  general  meeting.  A  second  protection 
was  that  schedules  had  to  be  put  up  every  half-year  in  the  offices  of 
companies  registered  under  the  Act,  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  financial  position  of  each  company.  The  practical 
question  now  was — What  additions  ought  to  be  made  to  *  The  Com- 
panies' Act,  1869,'  and  the  Supplementary  Acts,  to  ensure  greater 
security  for  shareholders  ?  He  was  a  director  of  several  offices,  and 
although  the  suggestion  was  very  unpalatable  to  many  people,  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  last  resort  the  proposition  to 
make  the  responsibility  of  directors  unlimited  was  one  not  unworthy 
of  attention.  Of  course  the  danger  of  such  a  condition  would  be  that 
really  solid  men  might  decline  directorships,  and  these  latter  come  to  be 
filled  by  men  of  straw.  At  any  rate  the  directors'  qualification  should 
be  a  stiff  one.  As  a  further  precaution  he  would  have  certain  pre- 
scribed forms  of  balance-sheet.  Under  1  The  Life  Assurance  Com- 
panies' Act  of  1870,'  the  returns  had  to  be  made  in  a  certain  form. 
He  would  extend  this  to  banks  and  certain  other  trading  companies. 
If  possible,  he  would  devise  a  form  of  balance-sheet  which  would 
enable  the  public  to  realise  for  themselves  the  position  of  the  company. 
Lastly,  the  manager  might  be  required  to  make  a  statutory  declaration 
in  solemn  form,  that  the  accounts  were  correct  in  every  particular. 
The  appointment  of  manager  was  a  most  vital  matter.  Directors  had 
usually  other  avocations,  and  they  were  often  of  advanced  age.  It  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  exercise  daily  supervision  of  the  affairs  of 
every  company  with  which  they  might  be  connected,  even  if  they  were 
experts,  which  generally  they  were  not.  They  had  the  power,  but  not 
the  knowledge,  while  those  who  had  the  knowledge  had  not  the  power. 
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As  to  the  auditors,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  of 
auditing  was  in  many  respects  imperfect.  The  auditors  were,  as  a  rule, 
miserably  paid,  so  that  it  was  placed  out  of  their  power  to  give  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  accounts.  He  would  appoint  professional 
men  as  auditors,  pay  them  well,  and  insist  on  their  auditing  being  con- 
tinuous, commencing  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  financial 
year,  and  continuing  thereafter  quarterly.  The  really  responsible 
persons  were  after  ail  (under  the  directors)  the  manager  and  the 
auditors,  and  when  these  men  were  well  selected,  well  paid,  and 
thoroughly  qualified,  there  would  be.  under  the  conditions  he  had 
shadowed  forth,  greatly  increased  confidence  as  to  the  financial  position 
of  public  companies. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wathebston  (London)  also  praised  Mr.  Chadwick's  Paper, 
and  said  he  was  struck  with  paragraph '  54,  which  stated  that  both  in 
steam  locomotion  and  joint-stock  enterprise  the  proposition  might  be 
fairly  affirmed  that  the  accidents  in  the  one  case,  and  the  failures  in  the 
other,  were  in  direct  ratio  to  the  degree  of  mismanagement,  the  best 
management  resulting  in  the  minimum  in  each  case.  In  regard  to 
railway  accidents  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  1878  4Q£ 
people  were  killed  in  this  country  and  1,397  wounded ;  whereas  in 
France  only  5  were  killed  and  57  wounded  on  an  average  of  five 
years.  He  believed  that  joint-stock  disasters  in  the  two  countries 
would  show  a  similar  discrepancy.  He  was  glad  Mr.  Chad  wick  con- 
demned Government  interference  :  the  less  of  paternal  government  the 
better.  But  special  legislation  was  wanted  in  regard  to  prospectuses, 
auditing,  and  the  issue  of  false  balance-sheets.  Risk  would  always 
attend  joint-stock  investment  to  some  extent,  and  the  State  should 
protect  the  public  within  certain  limits  from  adventurers  and  unprin- 
cipled schemers.  A  lying  prospectus  and  a  false  balance-sheet  ought 
to  be  made  penal. — [Mr.  Thomas  Browning  :  A  false  balance-sheet  is 
penal  at  the  present  time.] — Mr.  Wathebston  said  it  might  be  penal, 
but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  proving  it  to  be  false ;  delinquents  got 
out  of  it  by  making  it  appear  not  to  be  false,  by  suppressing  facts,  and 
by  a  clever  manipulation  of  figures. 

Mr.  Thomas  Browning  (Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce)  said  the  subject  of  joint-stock  enterprise  had  become  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  public,  both  for  its  security,  and  in 
order  to  secure  morality  in  trading  transactions.  The  subject  at 
present  was  comparatively  in  its  in&ncy,  and  the  defects  of  manage- 
ment which  were  apparent  at  the  outset  naturally  and  inevitably  led  to 
catastrophes.  Experience  would  teach  better  systems  of  management. 
Mr.  Chad  wick  had  laid  down  conditions  which,  if  secured,  would 
ensure  perfect  management,  but  he  had  not  pointed  out  how  these 
conditions  were  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Chad  wick  prescribed  an  imma- 
culate directory,  a  good  manager,  and  shareholders  on  the  qui  trips 
ready  to  check  mismanagement.  All  this  waa  essential ;  but  how  was 
it  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  occurrence  of  catastrophes  would  make 
shareholders  and  the  public  at  large  more  cautious  and  vigilant  in 
seeing  that  all  these  conditions,  or  the  principal  of  them,  were  pro- 
vided. The  responsibility  really  rested  with  those  who  placed  their 
money  in  the  hands  of  others.    The  most  important  point  in  Mr. 
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Chadwick's  Paper,  and  which  he  had  emphasised,  was  that  of  efficient 
auditing.  The  auditing  of  banking  accounts  was,  as  a  rule,  delusive ; 
the  auditor,  having  regard  to  his  emolument,  could  not  pay  exhaustive 
attention  to  details.  There  were  also  difficulties  in  the  way  of  auditors 
exercising  free  and  independent  action  apart  from  the  control  of  the 
directors.  Auditors  ought  to  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  doe 
performance  of  their  duties,  but  when  constraint  was  put  upon  them, 
they  evaded  responsibility  by  giving  a  conditional  form  of  certificate. 
It  must  be  expected  that  auditing  would  be  imperfect  so  long  as  the 
remuneration  was  insufficient.  Auditors  were  frequently  appointed 
through  the  private  influence  of  directors  and  other  interested  persons. 
The  shareholders  had  then  no  adequate  check,  and  unless  accident 
revealed  something  foreboding  disaster  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
management  of  the  concern,  and  so  long  as  dividends  were  paid  the 
shareholders  were  content.  When  disaster  was  imminent  they  began 
Id  grumble  and  look  after  the  details  of  management.  Thus  the  faults 
of  management  in  joint- stock  companies  led  to  amendments  of  the 
system,  which  must  be  made  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  Paper. 
When  shareholders  invest  their  money,  they  ought  to  consider  carefully 
what  is  their  security.  Caveat  emptor  ought  to  apply  in  this  as  in 
other  cases,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  the  Government  to 
provide  security  by  legal  enactment.  Investors  must  consider  whom 
they  trust,  and  not  rely  too  implicitly  on  prospectuses  in  many  cases 
palpably  illusory.  He  advised  that  shareholders  should  take  a  proper 
supervision  of  their  business  and  scrutinise  well  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion before  investing  their  money,  otherwise  catastrophes  were  inevit- 
able. When  limited  liability  was  engrafted  on  the  joint-stock  system 
he  fully  expected  disaster  would  follow,  such  as  had  been  experienced 
early  in  the  introduction  of  the  joint-stock  system  as  applied  to  banks, 
Bank  after  bank  foiled  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  banking  by  the  directorate,  until  experience 
taught  prudence  and  showed  how  defects  were  to  be  remedied.  If 
shareholders  would  not  look  to  their  own  interests  they  must  expect  to 
be  sufferers.  Although  joint-stock  enterprise  was  at  present  under  s 
cloud,  he  had  nevertheless  no  doubt  it  would  go  forward  succesafully, 
and  be  the  means  of  utilising  the  spare  capital  of  the  country  to  the 
benefit  of  die  shareholders  and  the  community  at  large.  When  a  share- 
holder embarked  in  a  manufacturing  concern  he  became  a  manufacturer 
ind  a  trader,  and  he  must  expect  and  be  prepared  for  periods  ot 
depression  and  seasons  of  mismanagement  and  miscalculation,  which 
were  incident  to  all  private  concerns.  Shareholders  in  trading  com- 
panies must  expect  the  losses  of  trade  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  good 
dividends.  Limited  liability  as  applied  to  joint-stock  companies  was 
comparatively  a  new  experience,  and  under  prudent  management  would 
afrbrd  a  channel  for  die  useful  employment  of  capital.  The  faults  of 
mismanagement  were  gradually  correcting  themselves,  and  he  did  not 
despair  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. A  substantial  protection  would  be  afforded  under  a  full  and 
unfettered  audit,  and  penalties  should  be  imposed  on  auditors  for 
dereliction  of  duty ;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  a  clear  and  business-like  disclosure  of  the  financial  position  of 
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a  company,  and  protected  against  pecuniary  loss  or  injury  after  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  said  he  expected  to  meet  his  friend 
Serjeant  Cox,  who  took  an  extreme  view  upon  these  questions,  but  he 
was  not  present  The  Paper  was  a  very  good  one,  exhaustive,  and 
told  the  honest  truth.  He  concurred  almost  fully  in  the  statements  of 
the  writer.  For  many  years  he  had  spoken  and  written  against  Govern* 
ment  interference  in  everything ;  but  greater  experience,  especially  in 
connection  with  Parliamentary  business,  had  led  him  to  modify  his 
views,  and  he  admitted  that  in  many  cases  it  was  important  to  have  a 
Government  department  to  refer  to  in  case  of  need,  as  in  the  matter  of 
auditing,  which  was  the  greatest  extent  to  which  he  would  sanction 
Government  interference.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  share- 
holders should  take  care  of  themselves;  but  as  a  rule  they  did  not  do 
so,  but  they  appointed  directors  and  placed  implicit  confidence  in  their 
management.  The  auditors,  who  were  really  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
shareholders,  ought  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  directors.  Ho 
had  been  auditor  in  one  instance  where  the  stock  was  not  taken,  but 
was  accepted  as  it  appeared  in  the  books.  He  said  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  such  a  statement,  and  he  resigned.  But  every  succeeding  year 
the  shareholders  insisted  that  the  stock  should  be  taken  in  the  proper 
way.  He  agreed  with  many  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Browning. 
Shareholders  must  not  expect  mercantile  profits  without  mercantile 
risks ;  but  they  were  too  apt  to  rely  upon  others  to  guard  them  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  trade ;  expecting  6,  8,  or  10  per  cent,  when  they 
could  with  safety  not  get  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent.  It  could  not  be 
too  often  repeated  that  shareholders  must  be  prepared  for  the  risks  oi 
trade  and  not  invest  too  largely.  These  evils  would  rectify  themselves 
in  the  end.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  recommending  a  high  qualification 
for  the  directorate,  believing  there  was  an  element  of  safety  and  fairness 
in  it.  A  qualification  of  6,000/.  might  be  too  large  in  some  cases,  but 
it  was  erring  in  the  right  direction.  He  would  rather  have  a  quali- 
fication too  high  than  too  low.  He  agreed  with  all  that  the  writer  had 
said  about  auditing.  An  audit  ought  to  be  perfectly  independent,  and 
the  auditors  ought  to  be  adequately  paid. 

Sir  Antonio  Brady  had  had  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  joint-stock 
companies  which  had  been  admirably  contrived,  but  came  miserably  to 
grief  for  want  of  the  precautions  set  forth  in  the  Paper.  One  of  the 
detects  of  the  present  law  was  that  when  the  shareholders  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  management,  it  was  made  extremely  difficult  for  them 
to  obtain  redress,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  articles  of  asso- 
ciation are  often  drawn.  It  was  necessary  that  directors  should  be 
reasonably  supported,  and  that  shareholders  should  not  unnecessarily 
put  impediments  in  their  way;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  for 
them  to  do  this,  or  to  stop  reckless  proceedings,  in  case  of  necessity  for 
their  interference.  It  ought  to  be  made  criminal  to  issue  dishonest 
prospectuses.  Shareholders  should  consult  some  experienced  person  in 
regard  to  the  soundness  of  articles  of  association  before  accepting 
them,  but  they  cannot  always  do  this.  While  lamenting  the  frequency 
of  inadequate  auditing,  he  deprecated  Government  interference;  but 
the  Department  of  Trade  might  be  so  constituted  as  to  give  advioe 
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when  sought.  Auditors  should  be  perfectly  independent  of  directors, 
and  absolutely  free  and  under  obligation  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  The 
auditors  should  have  perfect  access  to  all  documents;  they  should  be 
professional  auditors,  not  persons  inexperienced  in  complicated  accounts; 
and  they  should  be  properly  paid.  A  statutory  declaration  should  be 
required  from  the  auditors,  that  they  had  made  a  full  investigation  of 
the  accounts,  and  that  their  statement  was  true.  There  was  a  beautiful 
simplicity  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  but  it  required  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  to  derive  an  income  from  that  source.  In  the  interest  of  widows 
and  orphans,  for  whom  their  trustees  wished  to  make  the  best  provision, 
every  guarantee  against  fraud  should  be  enforced,  and  the  managers 
should  be  held  criminally  responsible  for  neglect  and  malversation  of 
funds  entrusted  to  them  to  administer. 

Mr.  R.  Raynsford  Jackson  (Manchester)  concurred  in  the  great  bulk 
of  Mr.  D.  Chadwick's  recommendations,  but  there  was  one  from  which 
he  dissented,  namely,  that  the  liability  of  the  directors  should  be  un- 
limited. If  that  were  the  law,  the  best  men  would  refuse  to  become 
directors  of  public  companies.  It  was  desirable  that  directors  should 
have  a  large  interest  in  the  concerns  they  managed,  but  he  could  not  see 
how  that  could  be  secured  by  legal  enactment,  or  otherwise  than  by 
prudent  action  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders.  The  most  important 
alteration  required  in  the  limited  liability  law  was  one  which  would 
render  compulsory  the  payment  of  a  large  proportion,  say  half,  the  share 
capital,  as  a  condition  of  registration.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a  provision  would  prevent  the  formation  of  many  bubble  com- 
panies, and  an  immensity  of  swindling.  Whether  we  might  not  also 
compel  limited  companies  to  bear  the  burden  during  their  early  progress 
of  too  heavy  an  unproductive  capital,  was  a  question  of  importance. 
This,  however,  could  be  partially  provided  against  by  the  investment 
of  unemployed  capital  in  Consols  or  other  safe  securities  until  required. 
This  was  now  done  by  many  companies.  The  subject  was  a  wide  one, 
and  he  only  wished  to  indicate  a  serious  evil  which  required  a  remedy. 

The  President  (Lord  Reay)  said  he  would  add  nothing  to  break 
the  harmony  of  the  debate,  which  was  a  great  compliment  to  the  Paper. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  no  law  could  protect  the  public  who  joined  these 
companies  from  the  risks  inseparable  from  trade ;  at  the  same  time  the 
law  should  reduce  the  risk  to  a  minimum,  but  without  giving  the 
shareholders  the  idea  that  they  were  protected  by  the  law  and  need  not 
look  after  themselves.  It  was  stated  in  the  Paper  that  provision  was 
rarely  made  in  articles  of  association  for  convening  an  extraordinary 
meeting.  Such  a  provision  might  easily  be  introduced.  Another  im- 
portant matter  mentioned  was  die  prohibition  existing  in  Belgium  of  a 
company  purchasing  its  own  shares.  It  would  be  better  to  leave  to  the 
Legislature  the  details  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  liability  of 
directors.  He  agreed  that  unlimited  liability  would  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  the  best  men;  but  there  were  other  means  of  excluding 
incompetent  persons  from  the  directorate.  Without  such  precautions 
those  persons  who  failed  to  pass  their  examination  would  be  likely  to 
become  directors  of  future  rotten  companies.  There  were  two  legal 
principles  involved  in  joint-stock  companies.  One  was  the  old  Roman 
principle  which  we  found  in  Belgian  and  French  legislation,  where  the 
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-shareholders  were  called  1  Associates.'  He  believed  that  the  idea  was  a 
wrong  one*  An  associate  in  a  company  in  that  system  was  supposed  to 
be  able  himself  to  look  after  and  direct  itsproceedings ;  but  that  would 
not  be  possible  in  joint-stock  concerns.  The  other  principle  was  that 
embodied  in  the  German  law,  namely,  that  some  people  entrusted  their 
money  to  other  people  to  do  the  best  they  could  with  it ;  and  in  this 
system  the  associates  almost  disappeared,  leaving  the  directors  as  the 
real  working  body.  The  persons  who  managed  the  capital  were  really 
the  only  responsible  persons,  and  therefore  the  object  of  any  changes  in 
the  law  should  be  to  impress  upon  the  directors  that  they  were  trustees 
of  the  capital  of  the  shareholders.  There  ought  to  be  a  staff  of  auditors 
upon  whom  the  shareholders  could  rely.  It  might  be  necessary  to 
appoint  official  auditors.  If  the  Bill  before  Parliament  for  the  incor- 
poration of  official  accountants  were  made  into  an  efficient  law,  that 
would  be  a  step  in  advance. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Chad  wick,  in  reply,  said  he  was  impressed  by  the 
unanimity  with  which  his  Paper  had  been  received.  The  objection 
made  by  Mr.  Haughton  to  official  auditors  had  been  effectually 
answered  by  the  President.  The  stipulation  that  accounts  must  be 
exhibited  in  the  offices,  did  not  apply  to  all  trading  companies,  but 
only  to  those  engaged  in  banking  and  insurance.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  requirement  were  extended  to  all  companies.  A  statutory  declara- 
tion by  the  manager  as  to  accuracy  of  accounts  would  not  be  of  much 
value.  He  had  suggested  that  the  accounts  should  bear  the  signatures 
of  a  quorum  of  directors  and  of  the  chief  cashier.  As  to  the  quali- 
fication of  directors,  there  were  some  remarks  in  his  Paper,  which  he 
had  omitted  in  order  to  curtail  the  time  of  reading.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Browning  that  the  auditing  of  banking  accounts  was  equally 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  without  unduly  exalting  the  possi- 
bilities of  audit  he  declared  that  under  an  efficient  audit  conducted  by 
a  skilled  auditor  not  one  of  the  recent  disgraceful  bank  scandals  could 
have  taken  place.  They  would  either  have  been  prevented  altogether, 
or  precipitated,  when  their  dimensions  and  consequences  would  both 
have  been  less.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  adopting  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  member  for  Macclesfield  in  regard  to  having  a  Government 
department  to  apply  to  in  case  of  emergency.  Twice  in  his  Paper  he 
had  referred  to  the  subject  of  making  the  responsibility  of  directors 
unlimited,  though  this  was  not  felt  to  be  a  burden  to  directors  on  the 
Continent.  He  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  the  President  respecting 
the  calling  of  extraordinary  meetings,  and  the  prevention  of  the  scandal 
and  wrong  of  a  company  dealing  in  its  own  shares. 


What  Alterations  of  the  Land  Laws  would  be  to  the  Economic 
Advantage  of  the  Country  f    By  Francis  J.  Kingsley. 

IN  respect  to  their  land  laws  and  land  system  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  show  a  marked  contrast  to  all  other 
civilised  countries  of  the  globe.    The  land  laws  are  absolutely 
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unique ;  the  land  system  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  country. 
And  it  is  not  as  if  those  other  countries  differed  largely 
among  themselves  in  this  particular.  The  broad  features  of 
their  land  laws  and  of  their  land  systems  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance ;  the  differences,  in  the  one  case,  are  those  of  detail 
rather  than  of  principle,  in  the  other,  of  degree  rather  than 
substance.  But  the  principle  upon  which  English  land  laws 
are  based  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  others,  and  the 
land  system  is,  as  I  have  said,  one  peculiar  to  these  islands. 

Where  a  peculiar  set  of  land  laws  exists  side  by  side  with 
a  peculiar  land  system  the  natural  inference  is  that  the  one  is 
very  largely  accountable  for  the  other.  The  object  of  this 
Paper  is — 

1st.  To  show  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  transfer  of  land 
have  brought  about  our  land  system,  and  that  the  land  system 
thus  by  law  established  has,  in  turn,  been  the  parent  of  laws 
relating  to  the  holding  and  working  of  land. 

2ndly.  To  prove  that  the  system  thus  formed  and  main- 
tained is  disadvantageous  to  the  community,  both  in  respect  of 
its  internal  working  and  its  results ;  and 

drdly.  To  indicate  the  changes  of  the  land  laws  that  would 
economically  and  socially  benefit  the  country. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  point  which  suggests  itself  are 
the  laws  which  relate  to  the  inheritance  of  real  property  ;  and, 
of  these,  Primogeniture,  which,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  selects  the 
eldest  son  as  the  sole  heir  of  his  father's  possessions  when  those 
possessions  are  landed  property,  naturally  comes  first. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  primogeniture  has  been  made 
somewhat  of  a  bugbear  by  land  law  reformers.  Its  effects  have 
been  measured  rather  by  its  ill-favoured  aspect  than  by  its  actual 
misdeeds.  The  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  the  law  are  patent 
enough — a  law  which,  as  Mr.  Lowe  has  put  it, '  makes  a  will 
for  a  man  who  dies  without  one,  such  as  any  right-minded 
man  would  be  ashamed  to  make  for  himself.9  It  is  without 
question  a  blot  upon  our  statute-books,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
swept  away  into  the  limbo  of  effete  feudalism  the  better.  But, 
for  all  its  ugly  aspect,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  comparatively 
innocent.  The  cases  are  rare — extremely  rare  where  large 
estates  are  concerned — where  men  die  without  having  made  a 
will,  or  where  the  inheritance  of  the  property  is  not  determined 
by  settlement  or  entaiL  The  then  Attorney-General,  speaking 
on  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Ewart's  to  abolish  primogeniture  in 
1837,  put  such  cases  as  only  about  one  in  a  hundred.  But 
make  out  the  cases  to  be  as  rare  as  you  will,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why,  when  they  do  happen,  the  law  should  step  in  to  do  a 
grievous  wrong.   A  crime  is  none  the  less  a  crime  because  it 
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it  only  committed  '  once  in  a  way ; '  and  the  law  which  robs 
the  younger  members  of  a  family  of  their  portions  that  the 
eldest  son  may  be  enriched  has  none  the  less  a  criminal  savour 
about  it  because  it  seldom  comes  into  operation. 

But  it  is  a  question  whether  this  law  of  primogeniture  does 
not  take  effect  much  more  often  than  is  commonly  imagined* 
True,  the  great  landowners,  as  a  rule,  take  good  care  that  the 
succession  to  their  estates  shall  be  cut  and  dried  and  labelled 
for  as  long  a  period  after  their  death  as  legal  ingenuity  can 
devise  or  a  complaisant  law  allow.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  small  men  of  the  trading  and  working  classes 
not  infrequently  die  without  making  a  wul ;  and  such  men  are 
(thanks  to  the  building  societies)  owners  of  real  estate. 
In  an  able  pamphlet  on  '  The  Bight  of  Primogeniture/ 
published  in  1837,  a  Mr.  Bailey  cites  many  cases  of 
extreme  hardship  where  families  have  been  driven  to  the 
workhouse  or  left  dependent  on  the  charity  of  an  elder 
brother  through  the  working  of  this  law. 

But  over  and  above  those  particular  instances  of  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  which  this  unnatural  law  stands  convicted,  its 
moral  effect  and  influence  are  to  be  considered.  The  laws  of 
a  country  command  the  respect  of  its  people  in  just  so  much  as 
they  embody  sound  popular  notions  of  justice  and  right.  '  No 
human  laws/  says  Blackstone, '  are  of  any  validity  u  contrary 
to  the  law  of  Nature ;  and  such  of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all 
their  force,  and  all  their  authority,  mediately  or  immediately 
from  this  original.'  A  law  which  is  palpably  bad  and  unjust 
not  merely  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  all  men  who  think  for 
themselves,  but  tends  to  bring  law  generally  into  disrepute* 
That  is  one  effect  of  a  bad  law.  Another  i*  to  be  found  among 
those — a  large  body — who  do  not  think  for  themselves,  but  art 
ever  ready  to  accept  conventional  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
With  such  as  these  a  legalised  injustice  comes  to  have  all  the 
force  of  a  divine  right. 

The  law  of  Primogeniture,  then,  as  well  from  the  injustice 
and  hardship  it  entails  in  particular  cases,  as  from  its  evil  in* 
fluence  upon  the  community,  is  one  which  ought  no  longer  to 
have  a  place  in  our  statute-books. 

I  have  taken  Primogeniture  first  by  the  right  of  the  '  first 
born,'  for  this  law  is  a  relic  of  pure  feudalism — of  the  days  when 
the  holding  of  an  estate  meant  the  furnishing  of  a  regiment, 
and  when  colonelcies  were  hereditary  as  a  matter  of  State 
convenience. 

But  that  set  of  laws  which  has  exercised  the  most  powerful 
effect  upon  our  land-economy — which  indeed  has  built  up  for 
u»  our  land  system  such  as  it  is,  are  rather  the  bastard  offshoots 
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of  feudalism  than  its  lineal  descendants.  Entails  were  origin- 
ally framed  to  preserve  estates  from  forfeiture  to  the  Crown — 
they  were  in  effect  a  legal  dodge  to  evade  the  obligations  laid 
upon  the  land  by  feudalism.  But  we  are  not  here  concerned 
with  their  history.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  while  they  origin- 
ally tied  up  land  in  order  to  avoid  Crown  appropriation,  they 
afterwards  were  found  convenient  instruments  for  tying  up 


The  powers  afforded  by  entails  and  settlements  are,  as 
Mr.  Kay  tells  us,  as  follows : — 

'The  owner  of  an  estate  in  fee — that  is  to  say,  whose 
ownership  is  not  fettered  by  disabilities  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  predecessors — has  the  power  of  leaving  by  his  will  different 
interests  in  his  land  to  a  number  of  persons.  And  he  further 
has  the  power  of  preventing  his  successor  from  selling  any  por- 
tion of  the  land,  until  some  person  who  was  an  infant  at  the 
time  the  will  was  made  has  grown  up  and  married  and  had  a 
son,  and  until  that  son  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one — and 
not  then  even,  unless  all  those  persons  who  have  any  prior  in- 
terest in  the  land  happen  to  be  dead,  or  agree  in  the  sale.' 

Thus  it  appears  that  these  so-called  '  entails '  and  '  settle- 
ments '  sanctioned  by  law  amount  to  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  legalised  restriction  upon  that  free  power  of  sale  which 
political  economy  stamps  as  one  of  the  highest  elements  of  value 
in  any  commodity.  Lawyers  who  are  wont  to  twit  laymen — 
somewhat  unfairly,  seeing  that  the  intricacies  of  die  law  are  not 
of  their  weaving — with  their  ignorance  of  legal  procedure,  often 
urge  that  this  restriction  of  sale  is  all  moonshine — a  mere  popular 
fiction  on  which  to  hang  platform  platitudes.  They  tell  us  that 
strict  settlement  is  a  very  rare  thing  nowadays,  and  that — as  I 
was  only  told  by  one  of  these  gentlemen  the  other  day — ample 
powers  of  sale  are  now  inserted  in  all  properly  executed  deeds 
of  settlement.  But  I  do  not  understand  the  term  'ample9  as 
distinguished  from  'absolute,'  when  the  power  of  selling  an 
article  of  universal  necessity  and  benefit  is  in  question.  Any 
restrictions  of  any  kind  whatsoever — whether  tempered  by 
powers  or  exceptions  or  provisos  or  not — that  stand  between 
the  man  who  would  sell  and  the  man  who  wants  to  buy  are, 
if  the  laws  of  political  economy  are  valid,  unmitigated  evils  to 
the  community.  Men  buy  land,  as  they  buy  anything  else, 
because  they  look  to  get  a  greater  amount  of  profit,  or  of 
pleasure,  or  of  advantage  from  it  than  out  of  any  other  invest- 
ment of  their  money ;  and  men  sell  land,  as  they  sell  anything 
else,  because  they  fail  to  derive  that  profit,  pleasure  or  advantage 
from  it  that  its  equivalent  in  other  things  would  give  them. 
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So  where  land  changes  hands  by  sale  the  presumption  is 
that  the  purchaser,  in  one  shape  or  form,  turns  it  to  better 
account  than  the  former  owner.  And  where  there  is  a  perfect 
freedom  from  restriction  there  is  always  a  constant  process  of 
natural  selection  at  work  under  which  the  tendency  is  for  those 
men  with  the  highest  capacity  for  turning  land  to  the  best 
account  to  become  owners  of  land.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  restrictions  exist,  it  cannot  fail  but  that  inferior  or  un- 
suitable men  must  be  often  retained  as  landowners,  while  the 
natural  and  healthy  supply  of  '  new  men  for  the  old  acres '  is 
diverted  into  other  channels.  This  is,  of  course,  an  evil  for  the 
community — since,  necessarily  implying,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
lower  return,  comparatively,  from  the  land  of  profit,  pleasure, 
or  advantage  in  individual  cases,  it  represents  an  actual  loss  to 
the  people  at  large. 

On  this  ground  alone  we  have  a  strong  reason  for  abolish- 
ing the  powers  permitted  by  entails  and  settlements  of  inter- 
fering with  individual  freedom  of  sale. 

But  that  is  not  the  limit  of  the  effect  of  entails  and  settle- 
ments. Their  interference  with  free  trade  in  land  does  not 
terminate  with  their  restriction  upon  powers  of  sale.  That 
may  be  called  their  direct  interference ;  but  there  is  an  in- 
direct interference,  the  effects  of  which  are  more  baneful 
because  more  widespread.  These,  indeed,  are  felt  not  in  in- 
dividual cases  here  and  there,  but  in  all  cases  where  land  is 
bought  and  sold  in  this  country. 

The  cost,  delay,  and  uncertainty  attached  to  the  transfer 
of  land  are  notorious.  Other  kinds  of  property  change  hands 
without  entailing  upon  the  purchaser  'the  law's  delay/  the 
lawyer's  fee,  and  the  obscurity  that  belongs  to  legal  docu- 
ments, but  a  transaction  in  land  involves  all  these.  The 
common  routine  of  buying  and  selling  does  not  avail  to  snap 
the  sacred  chain  of  ownership  in  real  estate.  An  occult 
science  is  needed  to  evolve  the  title  from  the  legal  *  enchant- 
ments '  that  surround  it,  and  so  conveyancing  prevails  where 
'  real  estate  '  is  concerned. 

It  is  evident  that  where  land  is  tied  up  from  generation 
to  generation,  and,  while  remaining  undivided,  is  subjected  to 
thfc  burden  of  innumerable  charges  and  interests,  the  title  to 
an  estate  cannot  be  a  very  simple  affair.  That  it  is  not  so  the 
portentous  verbiage  of  wills  and  deeds  bears  witness.  Speaking 
of  estates  held  under  settlement  Mr.  Kay  says  that '  The  con- 
nection of  the  titles  of  many  of  these  estates  becomes  complicated 
in  the  most  extraordinary  way,  until  even  the  ablest  lawyer 
finds  it  difficult,  and  often  quite  impossible,  to  ascertain  the 
exact  state  of  the  legal  ownership  of  such  an  estate.' 
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And  here  is  a  description  by  another  writer  on  the  subject, 
also  a  lawyer,  of  the  condition  in  which  a  couple  of  centuries 
of  perverse  legislation  has  left  titles  to  land : — 

'  From  that  time '  (i.e.  from  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
of  Uses),  says  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns,  *  the  title  to  land  became  a 
kind  of  documentary  family  history,  rivetted  by  a  chain  longer 
and  harder  than  that  feudalism  ever  forged,  and  written  in 
language  unintelligible  except  to  an  expert  in  that  class  of 
"  sciences "  in  which  life  is  spent,  and  the  judgment  warped, 
in  reconciling  real  and  factitious  principles:  a  trying  task, 
even  with  professional  success  to  soothe  the  struggle.' 

The  upshot  simply  is  this,  that  three  elements  of  obstruction 
are  interposed  between  land  and  capital  seeking  investment  in 
land.  These  three  elements  are  cost,  delay,  and  uncertainly. 
The  cost  of  employing  experts  in  the  occult  science  of  con- 
veyancing is  necessarily  great;  the  delay  in  concluding  a 
bargain  where  so  much  legal  obscurity  exists  is  unavoidable ; 
and  the  uncertainty  of  a  satisfactory  issue  is  never  absent. 
As  a  result  capital  is  frightened  away  from  land  as  an  invest- 
ment, and  is  squandered  in  foreign  speculations,  instead  of 
being  husbanded  at  home. 

I  say  that  capital  is  driven  away  from  land  as  an  invest- 
ment. I  doubt  whether  capital  ever  goes  into  land  as  an 
investment  in  the  strict  commercial  sense  of  the  term.  Land 
is  said  to  pay  only  some  2£  to  3  percent,  on  the  purchase-money. 
That  is  not  a  return  that  is  likely  to  attract  great  capitalists, 
and  therefore  when  we  find  such  men  buying  land,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  with  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  getting 
a  handsome  return  on  their  outlay.  And  indeed  the  motives 
in  most  cases  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  the  men  that  have 
made  fortunes,  and  not  those  that  have  their  fortunes  to  make, 
that  buy  land.  One  covets  political  power ;  another  has  the 
ambition  to  found  a  family;  another  seeks  social  advancement, 
and  therefore  coute  que  caute  he  becomes  a  landowner,  and 
being  wealthy  and  a  man  of  leisure  Ins  purse  can  bear  the 
strain  of  preliminary  expenses,  while  the  procrastination 
of  the  law  does  not  embarrass  him.  Such  a  man  can  hardly 
be  said  to  invest  his  money  in  land.  Great  capitalists  are 
not  the  men  to  be  content  with  2£  or  3  per  cent,  as  an  in- 
vestment. 

And  the  small  capitalists,  whose  strong  partiality  for  the 
funds  bears  witness  to  the  non-deterrent  effect  upon  them  at 
least  of  a  low  rate  of  interest  where  there  is  security  and 
certainty,  these  men  are  not  likely  to  sacrifice  a  large  portion 
of  their  hard- won  savings  in  lawyers'  charges — charges  which 
are  always  heaviest,  proportionately,  for  the  small  purchasers. 
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In  point  of  fact  they  are  very  seldom  found  investing  in 
land,  unless  indeed  this  term  be  made  to  include  building 
speculations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns — which,  however, 
are  generally  carried  out  under  a  lease. 

This  process,  therefore,  has  been  steadily  going  on  for  two 
hundred  years.  Large  estates  have,  by  means  of  a  special 
legal  arrangement,  been  kept  intact  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, land  titles  have  become  complicated,  and  lawyers  a 
necessary  evil  and  a  costly  element  in  the  transfer  of  land. 
Thus  land  has  become  more  and  more  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
man,  and  less  and  less  the  investment  of  the  man  of  small  or 
moderate  means.  The  old  race  of  yeomen  proprietors,  once 
so  numerous  and  thriving,  has  died  out  from  natural  causes, 
and  others  have  not  been  forthcoming  to  fill  their  place. 
So  has  our  artificial  system  of  land  tenure  grown  up,  and 
land  is  now  the  monopoly  of  a  few  thousand  persons,  while 
tenants- at-will  and  hireling  labourers  perform  the  part  of  cul- 
tivators. 

It  now  remains  to  examine  this  system.  I  will  not  weary 
you  here  with  strings  of  figures  from  Domesday  Book, 
showing  how  much  land  is  held  by  how  few  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  figures,  which  have  been  so  largely 
quoted  and  commented  upon  by  able  writers,  are  doubtleS* 
well  known  to  you.  Besides  they  hardly  come  within  the 
province  of  this  Jraper.  It  is  the  facts  rather  than  the  figures 
that  we  have  to  consider.  There  may  be  some  inscrutable 
national  advantage  in  the  great  land  monopoly  which  gives 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  land  of  England  and  Wales  to  a 
number  of  persons  that,  in  most  towns,  is  not  held  large  and 
important  enough  to  return  a  member  to  Parliament ;  or  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  to  a  number  of  persons  that, 
as  far  as  numbers  go,  would  hardly  make  up  a  respectable 
•club.  But,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, '  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.9  The  question  is,  how  does  this  landlord-and- 
tenant  system  work? 

The  test  that  may  be  applied  to  it  is  twofold.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  to  be  satisfactory,  it  should  fulfil  two  conditions : — 

1st.  It  should  turn  the  soil  to  the  best  account 

2ndly.  The  classes  it  embraces  should  be  thriving  and  con- 
tented. 

Now,  applying  the  first  test,  one  fact  is  obvious,  viz.  that 
the  land  does  not  produce  enough  food  to  maintain  the  people. 
Out  of  a  total  consumption  of  £371,000,000,  £1 10,000,000,  or 
not  far  from  one-third,  comes  from  abroad.  As  for  wheat,  we 
actually  import  a  greater  quantity  than  we  raise  at  home 
(13,000,000  qrs.  against  1 0,000 ,000>    It  is  quite  evident, 
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therefore,  that  if,  by  some  chance,  our  foreign  supplies  of 
food  were  cut  off,  a  vast  number  of  people  within  these  islands- 
would  perish  by  starvation* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  our  great  agriculturists  concur 
in  stating  that  if  the  land  were  properly  cultivated  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  would  be  enormously  increased.  Mr.  Mechi, 
whose  successful  and  prosperous  farming  has  made  him  fa- 
mous, confidently  asserts  that,  under  proper  management  and 
with  sufficient  outlay,  the  home  production  of  food  might  be 
doubled.  That  is  to  say,  the  people  might  be  fed  without 
foreign  aid.  Mr.  Lawes,  Mr.  Prout,  Mr.  Howard— all  prac- 
tical and  successful  farmers — teach  us  to  the  same  effect.  Lord 
Leicester,  a  thorough  agriculturist,  said  not  long  since:  'I 
think  I  may  safely  state  that  the  produce  might  be  nearly 
doubled  under  a  more  perfect  system  of  agriculture.'  Lord 
Derby  has  spoken  to  the  same  effect. 

Thus  one  result  of  our  artificial  land  system  seems  to  be 
that  the  land,  which  might  be  profitably  farmed  to  die  extent 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  people,  falls  very  far  short  of 
supplying  those  wants,  and  needs  to  be  largely  supplemented 
from  abroad. 

And  if  we  apply  the  second  test  and  enquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  classes  that  go  to  form  the  system,  we  find  that 
not  one  of  those  classes  is  in  a  sound  and  satisfactory  condition. 

The  agricultural  labourers  are  certainly  better  off  now  than 
they  were  a  few  years  back,  when  their  abject  and  degraded 
condition  became  a  matter  of  public  scandal.  Their  wage* 
are  now  a  little  above  starvation  level,  and  their  hovels  are 
perhaps  more  weatherproof  than  they  were  when  Mr.  Disraeli 

Sinned  his  powerful  description  of  the  home  of  the  merry 
ritish  peasant  in  Sybil  Agitation  and  emigration  have 
done  something  for  them,  certainly,  but  their  condition  is  not 
one  by  any  means  to  which  Englishmen  can  point  with  patriotic 

{wide  in  witness  of  wise  laws  and  beneficent  institutions.  The 
and  system  has  not  done  so  well  for  them  that  they  are  deemed 
worthy  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship,  or  that  they  can  look 
much  beyond  the  workhouse  as  an  asylum  for  their  old  age. 

As  for  the  farmers  they  are  in  a  very  sorry  plight  just  now, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  their  condition  when  they 
have  been  so  heavily  hit  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests. 
But  bad  harvests  are  only  the  last  straw  which  threatens  to 
break  the  back  of  British  agriculture.  The  very  rise  in  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  meant  dearer  labour  for  his  employer, 
and  that  just  at  a  time  when  foreign  competition  was  cut- 
ting down  prices  to  the  vanishing-point  of  profit.  Nor  was 
there  any  corresponding  abatement  of  rents,  tithes,  rates,  or 
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taxes  to  mitigate  this  additional  strain.  In  fact,  the  British 
farmer  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  subjected  to  a 
steady  process  of  compression  ;  fixed  outgoings,  increasing  ex- 
penses and  diminishing  prices  have  been  arrayed  against  him 
in  triple  alliance,  and  have  squeezed  his  profits — and  in  many 
cases  his  capital— out  of  him.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  pages 
with  evidence  bearing  upon  this  point.  There  is  not  a  re- 
port of  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  there  is  hardly  an  agri- 
cultural paper  within  the  last  twelve  months  that  does  not 
bear  witness  to  the  disastrous  state  of  British  farming.  In  an 
article  in  the  Times  of  July  2nd  on  agricultural  depression,  in 
which  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  working  of  a  farm  of 
600  acres  since  1866,  resulting  in  a  loss  during  the  last  three 
years  of  £400  per  annum,  the  quoted  speech  of  the  farmer — a 
man  of  knowledge,  energy,  and  capital,  be  it  noted — is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at :  '  My  heart  is  broken  about  farming,  and 
I  do  not  care  to  throw  more  good  money  after  bad.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  words  express  the  feelings  of  the 
great  majority  of  farmers  just  now.  Anyone  who  will 
refer  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear's  recent  article  on  '  Agricultural 
Depression'  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  or  who  will  read 
the  reports  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  or  will  study 
the  columns  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  or  the  admirable 
letters  of  the  Daily  News  Special  Commissioner  that  are  now 
appearing,  can  hardly  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  as  it 
was  put  by  the  Marquis  of  Harrington  the  other  day :  '  We 
are  told  that,  altogether  apart  from  the  succession  of  bad 
harvests  with  which  we  have  lately  been  afflicted,  the  pro- 
fession of  farming  is  one  in  which  a  man  cannot  hope  to  make 
a  living.' 

Thus,  apparently,  we  cannot  cite  the  British  farmers  as  a 
class  of  men  who  have  thriven  and  prospered  under  our  agri- 
cultural system. 

Nor,  if  we  apply  the  commercial  test  to  a  class  which  is  wont 
to  consider  itself  extra  commercium  in  so  many  senses  in  this 
country,  shall  tve  find  the  position  of  the  owners  of  land  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  We  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  paltry 
return  which  their  (so  called)  invested  capital  produces.  The 
landlords  themselves  are  the  first  to  tell  us  that,  as  an  invest- 
ment, land  is  of  all  things  the  most  barren  and  unsatisfactory. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  natural  result  of  competition  for  an 
article  of  strictly  limited  quantity.  But  in  other  countries 
where  other  systems  are  in  force  land  is  eagerly  sought  after 
by  investors — men  who  look  for  a  substantial  return  upon 
their  outlay — and  in  such  cases  the  high  prices  that  prevail 
are  an  unfailing  indication  of  good  profits.  #  We  are  forced, 
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therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  in  the  systems 
has  something  to  do  with  the  difference  of  results. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  unremunerative  character  of  land 
as  regards  the  landlords  as  it  is  the  impecunious  relation  of  the 
landlords  towards  the  land  that  is  the  gravest  consideration. 
However  desirable  it  might  be  for  the  landowners  to  be 
flourishing  in  a  commercial  sense,  it  is  still  more  desirable  that 
the  land  should  be  liberally  treated  at  their  hands.  But  too 
frequently  the  outlay  of  the  landlord  upon  the  land  is  niggardly 
and  utterly  inadequate — not  from  his  disposition,  but  from  his- 
position — forced  upon  him  by  the  system  of  which  he  is  apart*. 
Mr.  Caird,  thus  shortly  states  the  case  in  a  chapter  upon  '  Land 
Improvement: 9  '  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  held  by 
tenants  for  life  under  strict  settlement,  a  condition  which  prevents 
the  power  of  sale,  and  it  is  also  frequently  burdened  with  pay- 
ments to  other  members  of  the  family.  The  nominal  income 
is  thus  often  very  much  reduced,  and  the  apparent  owner  of 
5,000/.  a  year  may  have  little  more  than  halt  of  it  to  spend. 
In  such  cases  there  is  no  capital  available  for  the  improve- 
ments which  a  landowner  is  called  upon  to  make,  in  order  to 
keep  his  property  abreast  of  the  advance  in  agricultural  prac- 
tice.' There  is  obviously  something  very  unsatisfactory  in  a 
condition  of  things  under  which  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
thrust  upon  a  man  which  he  is  too  poor  to  undertake ;  and  I 
think  that,  whether  the  advantage  of  the  landlord  from  the 
land  or  of  the  land  from  the  landlord  be  fairly  considered,  the 
system  which  has  built  up  such  relations  between  them  act 
are  often  found  in  this  country  will  be  found  wanting. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  British  agriculture  fails  to  meet 
the  two  tests  of  a  successful  system.  Neither  is  its  production 
satisfactory,  nor  is  its  machinery  (elaborate  and  costly  though 
it  be)  in  very  sound  working  order.  Parts  of  that  machinery, 
indeed,  under  the  stress  of  bad  harvests,  show  signs  of  breakings 
down  altogether ;  and  the  production  of  the  soil  threatens  to 
become 

'  Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,9 

until  we  shall  be  mainly  dependent  upon  the  foreigner  for 
our  daily  bread.    The  question,  therefore,  presents  itself  to 
us  very  seriously,  Ought  we  to  maintain  laws  which  have  built 
up  this  system,  and  which,  obstructing  the  free  play  of  natural 
economic  laws,  tend  to  support  and  perpetuate  it  ?  \ 
But  it  is  not  alone  the  laws  that  have  built  up  our  agricul- 
tural system  that  are  responsible  for  the  evils  of  the  system. 
When  tenancy-at-will  became  an  established  rule  laws  and 
customs  naturally  sprang  into  existence  adjusting  the  relations 
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of  landlord  and  tenant  Whatever  class  may  have  had  the 
making  of  these  laws,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main, 
they  affect  the  tenant  very  injuriously ;  indeed,  it  is  a  question 
whether,  if  landlords  had  exacted  their  full  legal  privileges  in 
the  past,  British  farming  would  not  have  become  an  impossi- 
bility* But  English  landlords  have,  as  a  rule,  shown  a  fairer 
spirit  than  that  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  laws  regulating  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  which  affect  the  latter  disadvantageous^. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  the 
law  decreed  that  whatever  improvements  had  been  effected 
upon  a  farm  bv  the  occupier  should,  upon  his  leaving  that 
farm,  whether  by  his  own  free  will  or  under  notice  from  his 
landlord,  become  the  property  of  the  landlord.    Of  course 
the  direct  result  of  this  law  was  to  discourage  all  permanent 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.    It  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  spend  money  in  improving  the  property  of  another 
without  some  guarantee  of  security  either  of  tenure  or  of  out- 
lay.  Security  of  tenure  did  not  exist  in  England,  since  tenants 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  liable  to  quit  at  six  months'  notice, 
and  security  of  capital  the  law  did  not  give.  The  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  was  framed  to  meet  this  evil.    This  Act,  as  we 
were  told  the  other  day  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  recognises  the 
principle  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  British  agriculture 
that  a  tenant's  improvements  by  right  belong  to  the  tenant  and 
not  to  the  landlord ;  but  it  does  no  more  than  4  recognise 3  the 
principle — it  does  not  enforce  it.    Landlords  had  the  power  of 
contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act ;  and  from  very  full  re- 
turns collected  by  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  published 
in  that  paper  on  May  1,  1876,  it  appears  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  that  privilege. 
Therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Act  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
dead  letter — a  fact  which  is  not  altogether  regretted  by  some 
of  the  tenant-farmers,  as  its  provisions  for  compensation  are 
regarded  by  them  as  anything  but  fair  and  just  in  some  respects. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  any  cut-and-dried  scale  of 
allowances  such  as  that  obtaining  in  the  Act  would  ever  work 
satisfactorily.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  a  practical  agriculturist 
that  the  only  sound  basis  of  compensation  from  landlord  to  tenant, 
or  vice  versd,  would  be  the  relative  values  of  the  farm  on  entry 
and  on  leaving — deducting  for  increase  of  value  from  external 
causes — i.e.,  new  roads,  railways,  markets,  &c.    Such  a  system 
of  valuation  would  doubtless  have  its  difficulties,  but  would  not 
be  impossible,  and  practice  would  soon  ensure  accuracy.  More 
difficult  assessments  are  made  daily  in  the  commercial  world. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  until  some  fair  basis  of  valua- 
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tion  is  not  only  '  recognised  as  a  principle '  but  enforced  as  a 
practice  in  regard  to  tenants'  improvements,  tenants  will  not 
put  forth  their  full  energies  nor  expend  their  full  resources  upon 
the  soil,  nor  will  British  agriculture  be  free  from  the  scandal  of 
such  mutual  recriminations  as  were  interchanged  in  the  daily 
papers  between  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  an  evicted  tenant 
in  the  early  part  of  1877. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  law  of  '  Distress '  and  of 
*  Hypothec '  in  Scotland,  which  gives  the  landlord  a  prior 
claim  over  all  other  creditors  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the 
tenant,  and  the  right  to  seize  the  farm-produce  in  payment  of 
his  rent.  In  his  address  to  the  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, delivered  in  February  1877,  Mr.  G.  W.  Latham  thus 
summarised  the  effect  of  this  law  upon  the  position  of  the 
tenant :  '  What,'  he  asks, '  is  the  practical  result  of  that  law  ? 
That  the  rent  is  unduly  high.  It  enables  a  landlord  with  safety 
to  himself  to  select  the  man  who  will  pay  him  the  highest  rent, 
irrespective  of  his  qualities  as  a  farmer ;  it  opens  the  competi- 
tion for  farms  to  a  class  whom  the  landlord,  were  it  not  for  this 
artificial  security,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with.  It  causes 
the  tradesmen  to  put  an  enhanced  price  on  their  goods  to 
guard  against  possible  loss,  and  raises  the  cost  of  food  far  above 
the  real  value.  To  my  mind  the  law  of  distress,  which  con- 
tinues on  the  Statute  Book,  and  cannot  be  altered  by  the 
landlord,  does  more  to  injure  the  tenant  than  anything  else.' 
Now,  Mr.  Latham  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  a  landlord  as 
to  experience,  but  of  a  tenant-farmer  as  to  sympathies.  He 
is  one  of  those  large-hearted  landlords  of  whom  a  stronger 
leaven  in  Parliament  would  soon  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the 
Land  Question.  His  testimony  is  of  double  value,  as  arising 
from  personal  experience  and  observation,  and  as  not  likely  to 
be  biassed  unfavourably  against  the  landlord's  interest.  It  is 
obviously  the  true  interest  of  the  landlord  to  obtain  the  best 
class  of  tenants,  and  to  put  those  tenants  on  the  best  footing 
practicable.  And  even  if  the  removal  of  this  legal  presumption 
in  their  favour  were  to  reduce  their  rents  to  some  extent,  the 
very  causes  of  this  reduction — implying,  as  it  would,  a  careful 
rejection  of  men  of  straw  as  candidates  for  their  farms — would 
ensure  better  farming  and  more  reliable  men ;  while  these  very 
men,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  an  extended  credit  and  of  lower 
prices,  would  ultimately  yield  a  larger  return. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  landlord-and-tenant  system, 
the  artificial  outcome  of  special  legal  powers  persistently  em- 
ployed during  a  long  period,  has  not  been  fostered  by  the 
Legislature  with  that  wise  regard  for  its  sensitive  and  delicate 
structure  which  was  necessary  to  secure  it  a  fair  measure 
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of  success.  Laws  which  gave  the  farmer  no  well-assured 
security  for  his  outlay,  and  which  raised  rent  and  tradesmen's 
charges  for  him,  while  lowering  his  credit,  were  not  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  heartiest  or  most  effective  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
marvel  is,  not  that  the  British  farmer  has  been  beaten  in  his 
own  natural  market  by  foreign  competitors,  but  that,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  his  disabilities,  he  has  held  his  ground  so 
well.  For  this  we  have  to  thank,  to  a  very  great  extent,  that 
indomitable  British  pluck  and  perseverance  which  no  difficulties 
and  obstructions  seem  able  to  '  utterly  abolish  and  destroy.' 

And  now  to  sum  up  the  position  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

We  have  an  artificial  system  of  land  tenure  under  which 
the  pride  of  families  rather  than  the  exigencies  of  individual 
owners  has  ruled  the  disposition  of  the  land.  This  system  has 
not  proved  satisfactory.  It  has  neither  developed  the  full 
resources  of  the  soil  nor  has  it  ensured  comfort,  prosperity, 
and  adequate  means  for  the  three  classes  it  involves.  Its 
evils  have  been  aggravated  rather  than  diminished  by  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  working  and  under  which  its  rela- 
tions have  been  maintained. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  reform  of  the  land  laws  must  run 
upon  two  lines  : — 

1.  It  must  aim  at  a  change  or  modification  of  the  system 
by  doing  away  with  all  artificial  restrictions  upon  the  free  sale 
and  transfer  of  land  as  a  marketable  commodity — thus  admit- 
ting the  free  play  of  natural  economic  laws. 

2.  It  must  aim  at  putting  the  system,  such  as  it  is,  under 
the  best  working  conditions  possible,  encouraging  energy, 
enterprise,  and  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  so  en- 
suring a  fuller  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil. 

Under  the  first  ot  these  heads  would  come  the  abolition  of 
entails  and  the  strict  limitation  of  settlements  to  *  lives  in 
being,1  with  a  full  power  of  sale  ensured  to  the  individual 
upon  whom  ownership  devolves.  A  limitation  of  the  periods 
for  which  leases  may  be  granted  would  follow  as  a  corollary. 
The  99  and  the  999  years'  leases  were  very  good  makeshifts 
where  a  transfer  of  ownership  was  impossible,  but  their 
raison  (Titre  would  cease  when  the  obstacle  to  purchase  no 
longer  existed.  They  would  probably  die  a  natural  death ; 
but  the  power  of  one  generation  to  regulate  the  inheritance  of 
property  for  a  remote  unborn  generation  is  one  that  on  obvious 
grounds  of  expediency  should  be  prohibited.  The  very  com- 
plication of  title  arising  from  such  a  practice  is,  in  itself, 
enough  to  condemn  it. 

The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  also,  may  be  taken  under 
this  head ;  though,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  early  part  of  this 
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Paper,  it  is  rather  its  evil  influence  upon  the  community  and 
the  hardship  it  entails  in  particular  cases,  than  ite  direct 
influence  in  holding  the  large  estates  inviolate  and  indivisible, 
that  brings  it  within  the  province  of  land  law  reform* 

But  more  than  the  mere  reduction  of  ownership  to  an 
absolute  and  definite  form  would  be  needed  to  complete  the 
work  of  cheapening  and  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land — 
some  means  of  registration  of  a  title,  such  as  that  in  force  in 
America,  where  a  receipt  for  the  purchase-money  and  a  due 
entry  in  the  registrar's  books  form  the  simple  but  adequate 
title  to  the  largest  as  to  the  smallest  estate.  Unquestionably 
if  such  a  registration  system  were  put  in  force  to-morrow  the 
expense  entailed  upon  owners  of  land  would  be  considerable — 
owing  to  the  very  obscurities  which  envelop  titles  to  land 
under  the  present  system.  But  the  expense  would  be  final; 
and  entails  being  abolished  and  settlements  restricted  within 
reasonable  bounds,  a  clear  and  simple  title  would  be  estab- 
lished, whose  value  in  all  future  transactions  would  be  in- 
estimable. Without,  therefore,  seeking  to  adopt  wholesale 
the  particular  system  of  registration  in  force  in  America,  or 
in  Australia,  or  any  other  country,  we  may  look  for  some 
equivalent,  which  if  more  agreeable  to  English  notions  may 
yet  secure  its  object — simplicity  and  security. 

So  much  for  the  reforms  which  would  affect  the  land 
system  as  a  whole.  Those  which  come  under  the  second 
heading — viz.  as  dealing  with  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant — may  be  stated  tnus: — 

Compensation  for  improvements.  A  universal,  i.e.  com- 
pulsory, measure  securing  to  the  tenant  the  full  unexhausted 
value  of  his  improvements  on  a  uniform  but  sufficiently 
comprehensive  scale  would  be  little  less  than  a  Magna  Charta 
for  British  tenant-farmers.  The  terms  of  compensation  can 
only  be  settled  by  experts,  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether, 
as  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  the  estimate  should 
be  confined  within  certain  limits,  or  whether  freedom  should 
be  left  to  adjust  individual  cases.  From  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  the  soils  and  climates,  as  also  of  agricultural 

Eractice,  in  the  British  Isles  that  system  would  seem  the 
est  which  should  allow  the  freest  adaptation  to  particular 
cases;  therefore,  a  universal  enforcement  of  the  principle, 
allowing  a  diversity  of  application,  commends  itself.  Probably 
compensation  based  on  a  valuation  taken  at  entry  and  on 
quitting  the  farm — with  deductions  for  all  purely  adventitious 
increase  in  value — would  be  the  simplest  and  fairest  method. 

The  abolition  of  Distress  and  Hypothec.  This  would  put 
the  landlord  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  any  other  creditor 
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in  the  event  of  insolvency  of  the  tenant;  and  this  ohange,  apart 
from  the  evils  (already  enumerated)  that  it  would  remove, 
Tvould  tend  to  place  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  upon 
a  more  businesslike  footing,  and  this  would,  doubtless,  encourage 
a  more  businesslike  discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

The  tendency  of  the  reforms  I  have  indicated  would  be 
twofold.  A  cheap,  sure,  and  speedy  method  of  land  transfer 
would  attract  capital  to  the  land.  It  would  bring  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  within  reach  of  farmers  and  business-men  of 
moderate  means.    Even  the  labourer  would  have  a  chance  of 

Sining  that  strip  of  ground  the  possession  of  which  marks 
e  difference  so  often  between  thrift  and  unthrift.  At 
least  there  would  be  no  perpetual  barrier  to  these  men,  pro- 
hibiting their  buying  land  when  prepared  to  give  a  good  price. 
There  would,  indeed,  be  a  national  land  market  in  which  all 
alike  might  buy  and  sell  according  to  their  means  and  needs — 
not  as  now,  a  sort  of  co-operative  state — sanctioned  monopoly, 
limited  strictly  to  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  birth. 

And  under  the  influence  of  just  laws  regulating  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant  that  system  which  has  grown  out  of 
past  legislation  would  work  more  smoothly  and  satisfactorily. 
Tenant-farmers  less  heavily  handicapped,  and  with  the  confi- 
dence born  of  security,  would  be  better  able  to  meet  that  foreign 
competition  which  now  presses  them  so  hardly,  while  their 
relations  with  their  landlords,  if  losing  something  of  sentiment, 
would  gain  in  businesslike  accuracy  and  certainty — the  true 
basis  of  a  good  understanding. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  economic  advantages  that 
would  result  to  the  country  from  these  legislative  changes. 
Probably  not  one  of  the  men  who  preached  Free  Trade  at  the 
time  of  the  Corn  Laws  foresaw  the  tremendous  developments 
that  would  follow  upon  its  adoption.  And  so  those  who  now 
believe  that  free  trade  in  land  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  country  may  greatly  underrate  its  power  for  good.  Mr. 
Oobden  has  again  and  again  emphatically  stated  his  belief  that 
the  blessings  of  free  trade  in  food  are  trifling  indeed  beside 
those  that  free  trade  in  land  would  secure. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  William  Fowler  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  words  on  this  very  interesting  occasion,  because  although  the 
numbers  in  the  room  were  not  huge,  the  people  outside  who  were 
interested  in  this  question  were  very  numerous  indeed.  We  had 
arrived  at  an  agricultural  crisis,  the  like  of  which  none  of  us  could 
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recollect.   He  could  well  remember  the  year  1845,  when  the  whole 
country  was  almost  in  a  state  of  panic  and  despair  by  reason  of  the 
loss  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  terribly  depressed  condition  of  the 
harvest  as  a  whole.    He  also  well  recollected  the  year  1860,  which  was 
almost  as  disastrous  as  the  present  one.    But  now  we  have  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  test  our  agricultural  system  extremely. 
We  have  a  sort  of  culmination  of  bad  seasons,  and  on  the  top  of  all  we 
have  low  prices,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  Great  West  More 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  he  took  a  great  interest  in  this  question,  and 
had  written  upon  it,  and  tried  to  rouse  attention  to  the  subject ;  but 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  until  the  agricultural  interest  themselves 
took  it  up,  Parliament  would  not  take  it  up.    The  question  would  not 
be  thoroughly  discussed  until  those  who  lived  out  of  the  land  felt  that 
something  must  be  done.    He  thought  the  time  had  come  when  they 
were  deeply  Interested  in  the  question,  and  therefore  he  hoped  that 
something  worth  doing  would  be  done.    He  wanted  to  point  out  very 
briefly  what  he  thought  ought  to  be  done ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  to- 
notice  the  peculiarity  of  the  crisis  under  which  we  are  now  suffering. 
There  were  two  remedies  that  had  been  proposed  ;  or  rather  one  pro- 
posed and  the  other  hinted  at,  which  might  be  dismissed  at  once.  The 
proposed  remedy  was  a  Royal  Commission.    He  did  not  think  that  a 
Royal  Commission  would  do  much.    There  would  be  an  awful  Blue- 
book,  something  portentous,  in  which  a  vast  mass  of  facts  would  be 
buried,  and  nobody  would  have  the  courage  to  unearth  them.  Speak- 
ing generally,  a  Blue-book  appalled  ordinary  mortals.    He  had  read  a 
good  many  Blue-books,  and  some  of  them  were  interesting ;  but  the 
public  did  not  think  so ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  believe  a  Royal  Com- 
mission  would  do  much  good :  it  would  bring  out  facts,  but  it  would 
not  settle  the  question.    There  was  another  remedy  hinted  at,  which 
people  in  Manchester  would  dismiss  from  their  attention,  and  that  was 
protection  to  agriculture.    Protection  simply  meant  this — a  subscrip- 
tion by  a  large  mass  of  people  to  keep  a  smaller  number  of  people  on 
their  legs.    Protection  was  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  Manchester 
many  years  ago,  and  he  did  not  think  Manchester  would  tamely  see  it 
put  on  its  legs  again.    The  peculiarity  of  the  crisis  was  that  we  had  a 
combination  of  bad  seasons,  depressed  trade,  and  low  prices.  As 
regarded  low  prices  for  food,  we  were  all  thankful  for  that.  What 
would  have  become  of  the  country  if  corn  had  been  at  nearly  100*.  a 
quarter  ?  Why,  our  population  would  have  been  on  the  verge  of  some- 
thing like  revolution,  if  food  had  been  dear  under  existing  circumstances. 
One  could  not  but  be  thankful  for  the  development  of  the  Far  West, 
which  had  come  to  our  aid  in  the  time  of  difficulty.    As  to  the  bad 
seasons,  it  was  a  very  curious  thing  that  although  the  seasons  had  been 
bad  since  1875,  really  first-rate  farmers  did  not  complain  very  much 
until  the  present  year.   He  could  bring  forward  many  cases  of  first- 
rate  farmers  who  did  fairly  well  until  the  present  year.    Merchants  did 
not  thrive  when  there  was  a  panic  in  the  money  market    Such  a  year 
as  the  last  has  a  similar  effect  in  the  agricultural  world,  and  we  could 
not  expect  farmers  to  do  well  when  the  sun  did  not  shine.    If  we 
examined  the  books  of  first-rate  farmers  we  should  find  no  great  cause 
of  complaint  up  to  the  end  of  1878  ;  but  with  second-rate  farmers  and 
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men  with  insufficient  capital,  there  was  universal  complaint,  which  was 
almost  as  bad  a  year  ago  as  now.  This  question  of  the  seasons  must  be 
dismissed.  The  Government  were  not  responsible  for  the  seasons; 
nobody  was  responsible ;  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them.  The 
year  1845,  which  was  expected  to  be  the  ruin  of  Ireland,  proved  its. 
salvation ;  and  he  believed  that  what  seemed  so  disastrous  to  the  agri- 
culturist would  ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  him.  Severe  remedies 
were  often  the  best.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  condition 
of  agriculture  had  been  wonderfully  improved.  As  regarded  foreign 
competition,  we  must  expect  a  continuance  and  increase  of  it.  Farmers- 
generally  demanded  revision  of  local  taxation,  freedom  of  cultivation, 
and  security  for  outlay.  There  was  a  case  in  the  papers  of  a  man 
being  turned  out  whose  ancestors  had  been  in  possession  for  800  years~ 
The  landlord  got  into  difficulties,  had  to  sell,  and  the  man  was  turned 
out,  because  he  was  not  disposed  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for  the  improve- 
ments he  himself  had  made.  Parliament  had  done  little  for  the  farmers 
by  passing  an  Act  containing  conditions  which  anybody  could  get  out 
of.  Freedom  of  cultivation  was  a  question  of  bargain  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  but  as  regarded  security  for  outlay,  Parliament  would  have 
to  deal  with  it  more  completely.  Entail  meant  settlement,  nothing  more 
or  less.  Mr.  Kingsley  was  for  doing  away  with  settlements,  excepting  for 
lives  in  being.  He  would  go  further.  He  believed  we  should  not- 
succeed  in  having  really  free  land  until  the  power  of  settlement  was 
abolished  altogether,  leaving  only  the  fee-simple  owners  in  each  gene- 
ration. Every  generation  ought  to  be  absolute  owner  of  the  soil,  able 
to  buy  and  sell  and  borrow  as  it  pleased,  and  to  leave  the  land  by  will 
to  whomsoever  it  pleased,  only  in  fee  simple.  The  result  would  be 
this— every  man  if  he  found  himself  embarrassed,  would  be  able  to 
sell  the  land,  and  some  one  would  buy  it ;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
succession  of  ownership,  with  sufficient  capital  to  do  justice  to  the 
soil.  That  is  what  wo  want.  We  want  not  only  farmers  with  capital, 
but  owners  with  capital.  In  the  present  system  there  was  one  great 
capitalist — the  owner — and  a  smaller  capitalist,  the  cultivator.  Both 
of  them  ought  to  have  ample  means,  or  justice  could  not  be  done  to  the 
soil.  If  the  owner  were  poor  and  embarrassed,  what  could  the  farmer 
do  ?  He  was  obliged  to  do  part  of  the  landlord's  work.  The  owner* 
of  the  land  were  often  miserably  embarrassed  by  insufficient  capital, 
and  were  utterly  unable  to  do  their  duty,  through  the  fault  of  the 
system  under  which  they  inherited  the  land.  He  knew  a  nobleman 
who  had  40,000  acres  of  fine  land,  who,  owing  to  reduced  rents  and 
family  charges,  did  not  get  a  sixpence  out  of  his  acres.  He  heard  of 
another  case  of  a  nobleman  with  35,000/.  a  year,  whose  charges  for 
interest,  life  insurance,  and  jointures  came  to  28,000/.,  and  his  agent 
said  that  the  rents  would  have  to  be  reduced  20  per  cent.,  when  the 
owner  said  he  would  have  nothing  to  live  upon.  These  cases  were  far 
from  exceptional.  What  was  the  result  ?  Why  the  landed  interest  in 
too  many  cases  was  able  to  do  nothing  for  the  tenants.  Reduction  ot 
rents  meant  ruin  to  landlords,  and  as  to  building  cottages  or  making 
drains,  it  was  out  of  the  question.  The  simple  remedy  was  to  enable 
every  owner  of  land  to  get  rid  of  his  land  if  he  could  not  hold  it  satisf- 
actorily.   Why  should  a  man  be  forced  to  hold  land  ?    As  things  were 
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now  he  was  forced  to  hold  it,  because  he  generally  held  it  for  life,  and 
could  not  get  rid  of  it  If  a  law  were  passed  to  prevent  settlements  in 
this  peculiar  way,  then  each  generation  of  owners  would  be  able  to  sell 
if  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  own  the  land.  A  succession  of  real 
owners  would  be  a  great  improvement.  It  was  said  there  were  great 
objections  to  such  a  change — it  was  social  revolution.  He  did  not  see 
it  at  alL  What  revolution  would  there  be  in  substituting  rich  land- 
owners for  poor  landowners  ?  He  would  take  nothing  from  anyone, 
And  for  the  future  there  would  be  a  reasonable  system  of  landowning 
instead  of  an  unreasonable  one.  He  was  told  to  consider  what  the 
condition  of  the  peerage  would  be.  It  was  said  the  peerage  could  not 
be  maintained  if  we  bad  not  a  succession  of  life  interests ;  that  in  one 
generation  they  would  get  rid  of  the  land,  and  the  peerage  would  be 
ruined.  Well,  we  had  known  peerages  ruined  before  now,  and  the 
constitution  had  endured  that  melancholy  fact.  He  believed  that  if 
the  peers  of  England  knew  that  they  had  to  take  care  of  themselves 
they  would  know  how  to  do  so.  They  were  men  of  very  good  ability. 
Many  a  peer  had  been  ruined  for  life  by  the  present  system.  In  his 
early  days  a  peer  knew  that  a  vast  inheritance  must  come  to  him, 
whatever  his  own  conduct,  and  so  he  was  encouraged  in  all  sorts  of 
extravagance  and  vice  in  his  early  life,  which  he  would  have  avoided  if 
he  had  known  that  his  father  could  have  prevented  his  inheritance  of 
the  family  estate.  However  that  might  be,  the  interest  of  a  class  was 
not  sufficient  to  mould  the  land  tenure  of  England.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  system  did  harm  to  England  at  large,  then,  even  sup- 
posing there  was  injury  to  a  particular  class,  that  would  be  no  argu- 
ment against  the  change.  It  was  said  that  if  you  did  not  allow  a  man 
to  settle  his  estate,  he  would  not  care  about  improving  it,  because  he 
would  have  no  solicitude  for  his  descendants.  He  never  heard  a  more 
•extraordinary  argument.  Did  not  we  see  constantly  that  men  who  left 
their  estates  to  their  children  in  fee  simple  were  some  of  the  best 
improvers  ?  That  argument  came  to  nothing.  But  a  more  difficult 
.argument  apparently  was  this — it  was  said,  What  do  you  interfere  with 
the  land  for  ?  You  allow  a  man  to  settle  his  personal  estate ;  why  not 
allow  him  to  settle  his  landed  estate?  The  answer  was  clear.  It 
made  no  difference  to  the  community  whether  he  or  somebody  else 
held  Consols,  because  they  could  not  improve  them;  but  it  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  a  poor  or  a  rich  man  held  the 
land.  The  condition  of  the  land  depended  upon  the  condition  of  the 
ownership ;  but  the  condition  of  a  personal  estate  did  not.  Nothing 
else  would  do.  Settlement  limited  to  lives  would  not  do ;  the  lawyers 
would  find  out  means  of  keeping  up  a  life  tenancy  in  the  majority  of 
families,  and  they  could  easily  do  it,  because  instead  of  resettling  the 
land  when  the  heir  came  of  age,  they  would  wait  till  the  grandson 
was  born  and  settle  it  upon  him.  It  would  be  a  much  more  rational 
system  to  have  tenancy  in  fee  simple  universal. — [Mr.  Kingsley  ex- 
plained that  his  condition  was,  6  with  full  power  of  sale.'] — Mr.  Fowler 
said,  as  a  lawyer,  he  understood  what  '  power  of  sale '  meant.  It  was 
delusive,  and  it  would  not  diminish  his  objection.  The  monstrous  and 
unnecessary  expenses  of  transfer  might,  even  under  the  present  system, 
be  removed  by  a  proper  mode  of  registration.    But  with  fee  simple 
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•estates,  land  could  be  transferred  as  easily  as  Consols.  If  the  present 
system  were  perpetuated,  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  crises  worse 
than  the  present.  Farmers  must  not  expect  high  prices  with  the  com- 
petition of  the  farmers  of  the  West.  They  were  frightened  lest  the 
people  should  have  too  much  food.  Under  a  national  system,  prices 
here  and  in  America  would  adjust  themselves.  Parliament  thought 
too  much  of  the  interest  of  special  families  and  classes,  and  not  enough 
of  the  condition  of  the  whole  people.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
aristocracy,  but  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  unnatural 
laws.  The  nation  was  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  entire  people, 
and  not  of  special  families.  In  commercial  life  we  saw  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  families,  one  down  and  another  up ;  and  we  must  expect  the 
same  in  the  agricultural  world.  He  wanted  laws  which  would  allow 
national  forces  full  play,  and  then  we  should  not  suffer  as  we  had  done ; 
but,  if  future  crises  came,  the  condition  of  England  would  be  vastly 
improved,  and  every  class  of  the  community  would  rejoice  in  the 
change. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  said  he  should  be  brief,  because  he  had  a  Paper 
on  the  subject  for  the  following  day.  The  question  was  not — What 
should  be  the  relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant  ?  but,  What 
alterations  should  be  made  in  the  land  laws  by  which  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  might  be  promoted  ?  He  should  confine  himself  strictly 
to  the  question — What  alterations  could  be  made  in  the  land  laws  to 
advance  this  end  ?  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  some  little 
land ;  and  he  was  also  a  tenant-former  and  a  practical  lawyer ;  so  that 
he  combined  three  qualifications  for  dealing  with  this  subject  which 
few  persons  possessed.  He  had  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to 
two  lawyers,  hoping  to  hear  from  them  something  practical  upon  this 
question.  It  was  not  enough  to  say — such  and  such  are  the  evils ; 
what  we  really  want  is  some  practical  remedy — not  a  general  statement, 
but  one  showing  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  how  it  could  be  done. 
£Mr.  Kingslet  : — May  1  correct  Serjeant  Cox  on  this  point ;  I  am  not 
a  lawyer ;  indeed,  I  do  not  possess  any  of  the  '  three  qualifications.'] 
Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  begged  pardon ;  he  concluded  that  a  person  would 
hardly  have  undertaken  to  deal  with  so  difficult  and  complicated  a 
question  as  the  land  laws  unless  he  was  a  practical  lawyer.  These  were 
not  questions  that  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  moment ;  they  were  not 
questions  which  a  man  from  his  inner  consciousness  could  conceive  a 
fine  scheme  to  remedy.  This  was  a  question  dealing  with  millions  of 
property,  and  requiring  the  care  and  skill  of  lawyers  to  work  it  out. 
The  two  great  alterations  proposed  were  the  abolition  of  primogeniture 
and  tfre  practical  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlements,  so  that  no  one  but 
the  ostensible  possessor  should  have  any  permanent  charge  upon  the 
land.  He  did  not  suppose  that  anyone  would  go  so  far  as  to  propose  to 
abolish  mortgage.  Primogeniture  and  settlement  were  the  real  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  free  transfer  of  land.  That  could  not  be 
effected  if  settlements  were  allowed.  By  settlement  he  meant  a  person 
having  a  charge  upon  the  land  other  than  the  ostensible  owner.  It 
was  impossible  if  inquiry  had  to  be  made  that  transfer  of  land  could 
be  cheap.  A  purchaser  could  not  venture  to  buy  until  inquiry  had 
beeu  made  as  to  the  owner.    Conveyance  could  never  be  cheap  unless 
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some  contrivance  were  adopted  to  relieve  land  from  indirect  charges 
by  other  persons  than  the  actual  possessors.  Mr.  Fowler  was  quite 
right  in  saying  there  was  but  one  method — abolishing  settlements. 
The  other  proposition  was  that  settlement  should  be  limited  to  the  life 
or  lives  in  being.  He  had  never  seen  any  practical  method  of  removing 
the>evils  of  settlement  without  abolishing  it  altogether.  Was  it  possible 
to  do  that  ?  Was  it  possible  to  frame  the  laws  for  the  possession  of 
land  so  that  a  man  could  not  hold  it  beyond  his  own  life  ?  He  had  not 
seen  any  practical  scheme  by  which  that  could  be  carried  out.  If  an 
Act  of  Parliament  were  passed,  it  could  hardly  remove  the  existing 
charges  upon  land ;  it  could  only  deal  with  the  future  possession  of  the 
•  land ;  and  so  for  a  whole  generation  all  the  difficulties  must  continue. 
There  was  no  plan  of  ownership  that  would  give  immediate  relief. 
What  was  wanted  for  the  present  was  something  that  would  relieve  the 
occupier  during  his  life.  However  desirable  it  might  be  to  improve 
the  law  of  ownership,  that  would  not  benefit  the  farmer.  He  did  not 
think  there  was  a  landowner  in  England  who  would  be  injured  by  the 
abolition  of  primogeniture.  It  would  compel  men  to  make  wills,  and 
it  was  very  desirable  they  should  do  so.  He  cordially  approved  of  the 
proposal  to  abolish  primogeniture.  He  could  imagine  no  remedy  more 
absurd  for  the  relief  of  the  tenant  than  to  abolish  the  law  of  distress. 
It  might  be  a  fair  question  whether  it  was  desirable  to  abolish  it  in 
relation  to  other  creditors.  There  could  be  no  possible  benefit  to  the 
farmer  from  the  abolition  of  that  law.  No  landlord  would  let  his  land 
without  payment  in  advance,  nor  would  he  be  able  to  give  time  for 
payment.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  abolish  the  law  of  distress  without 
giving  a  law  of  summary  ejectment.  It  might  be  said  that  such  a 
power  was  not  given  to  a  tradesman  such  as  Mr.  Howard,  but  Mr. 
Howard  was  not  obliged  to  sell  his  instruments  to  any  defaulter.  The 
law  of  distress  pimply  enabled  the  landlord  to  give  the  farmer  time  to 
pay,  and  allow  him  the  credit  which  he  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 

The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick  agreed  with  much  that  had  been  said 
by  the  author  of  the  Paper  and  Mr.  Fowler ;  but  he  thought  Serjeant 
Cox  had  been  rather  hard  upon  the  author  of  the  Paper,  in-  twitting 
him  with  not  being  a  lawyer  and  yet  handling  a  legal  subject.  He  did 
not  detect  legal  ignorance  in  the  Paper,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  not  had  a  legal  training;  and  Serjeant  Cox  himself 
was  originally  under  the  impression  that  the  Paper  had  been  written 
by  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Kingsley  had  very  modestly  disclaimed  a  professional 
knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  had  shown  a  real  mastery  of  the  subject, 
and  no  legal  flaw  had  been  discovered  in  the  propositions  he  had  ad- 
vanced. With  Mr.  Fowler's  remarks  he  concurred  generally,  but  he 
attached  more  importance  than  Mr.  Fowler  did  to  an  alteration  in  the 
law  of  intestate  succession,  believing  that  custom  was  greatly  influenced 
by  law.  He  was  not  quite  so  hopeful  as  Mr.  Fowler  of  the  agricultural 
benefit  to  result  from  a  reform  of  the  land  laws ;  but  he  estimated  very 
highly  the  social  and  political  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  measure. 
He  would  remind  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  that  a  very  practicable  scheme  ot 
land  law  reform  bad  been  developed  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  an 
address  before  this  Association,1  the  general  principle  of  which  was 
'  See  Transactions,  1876,  p.  116. 
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that  a  man  should  have  the  right  to  settle  his  property  on  his  children 
as  he  chose,  designating  any  one  or  more  as  his  successors,  instead  of 
being  deprived  of  all  power  of  parental  choice.  The  general  effect  of 
this  would  be  that  land  would  be  settled,  not  as  now  by  grandfathers 
upon  unborn  children,  who  might  be  the  most  worthless  or  exemplary 
of  mankind,  but  the  children  would  be  selected  by  the  parent  who  was 
best  able  to  make  a  judicious  selection.  Mr.  Lefevre's  general  principle 
was  to  assimilate  the  law  of  settlement  with  the  existing  practice  in 
respect  of  personalty.  He  disagreed  with  the  writer  in  his  estimate  of 
the  effect  that  might  be  produced  by  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. Ue  believed  the  effect  would  be  greater  than  was  supposed. 
In  the  Derby  family  several  instances  had  occurred  in  which  the  pro- 
perty had  actually  passed  without  a  will  or  settlement  under  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  This  had  happened  in  his  own  family  during  his  life- 
time. It  was  his  firm  belief  that  although  no  doubt  the  great  mass  of 
landed  property  now  passed  under  settlement,  nevertheless  the  law  of 
primogeniture  was  not  so  inoperative  as  was  often  supposed.  Its 
indirect  operation  was  very  great.  Custom  was  to  a  great  extent 
governed  by  the  law.  When  a  man  made  his  will,  he  often  asked  his 
solicitor  what  sort  of  disposition  of  the  property  he  would  suggest,  and 
he  would  probably  say,  '  If  you  leave  it  according  to  the  law,  all  will 
go  to  your  eldest  son.'  '  Oh,  then  let  it  go  to  my  eldest  son.'  If  the 
law  were  altered,  the  solicitor  would  probably  say,  *  If  you  were  to 
make  no  will,  the  property  would  be  equally  divided.'  Then  many 
would  probably  abstain  from  making  the  eldest  son  heir.  He  thought 
that  both  the  writer  and  Mr.  Fowler  somewhat  overstated  their  case  as 
to  the  probable  effect  upon  agriculture  of  land  being  held  in  fee  simple. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  them  in  wishing  that  all  land  were  held  in  fee 
simple,  but  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  utmost  pro- 
duce would  then  be  got  out  of  it.  If  this  were  true,  properties  held  in 
fee  simple,  of  which  there  are  many  already,  ought  to  be  models  of  culti- 
vation ;  but  did  we  find  it  so  as  a  matter  of  fact  ?  Was  it  not  a  fact 
that  some  of  the  largest  settled  properties  were  as  well  cultivated  as  any 
other  ?  He  heartily  sympathised  with  the  proposed  change  in  the  law, 
but  he  thought  its  purely  economical  results  might  be  over-estimated. 
Though  he  was  opposed  to  any  compulsory  law  of  division,  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  soil  broken  up  into  small 
properties.  He  did  not  agree  that  small  capitalists  would  not  invest  in 
land  if  they  had  the  chance.  Land  was  now  generally  sold*  in  very 
large  lots,  and  bought  by  people  of  large  capital.  He  believed  it 
would  realise  better  prices  if  sold  in  small  lots.  The  common  idea 
that  only  the  great  landowners  value  land  sufficiently  to  buy  it  at  the 
present  high  price  was  an  entire  delusion,  and  that  delusion  was  to  a 
great  extent  fostered  by  the  land  agents.  Mr.  Arch  once  remarked 
that  he  thought  that  the  objection  to  letting  small  portions  of  land  to 
labourers  was  more  a  land  agent's  than  a  landlord's  objection.  Mr. 
Arch  said  the  landlord  would  gain  by  it,  because  he  would  get  a  higher 
rent ;  but  the  agent  would  find  it  more  troublesome,  and  so  he  per- 
suaded his  master  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  interest  to  let  land 
to  poor  men.  The  same  argument  might  be  applied  to  the  sale  of  land. 
It  would  encourage  what  the  French  called  *  small  industries,'  which 
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enabled  them  to  send  millions  of  eggs  and  fowls  to  England,  the  produce 
of  their  email  farms.  For  these  things  were  essentially  the  produce  of 
small  farms,  and  were  a  great  advantage  to  the  country.  While  he 
believed  the  economical  advantages  of  the  changes  advocated  would  be 
considerable,  the  social  and  political  results  would  be  still  more  bene- 
ficial* By  obtaining  a  class  of  small  proprietors,  and  restoring,  so  to 
speak,  the  old  yeoman  class  upon  new  conditions,  we  should  provide  an 
intermediate  rank  which  was  very  much  wanted  to  restore  the  unity  of 
English  society.  In  counties  the  want  of  that  rank  was  very  much 
felt,  and  especially  in  one  important  branch  of  social  policy, — local 
government.  The  population  of  the  counties  now  consisted  of  great 
landowners,  teirant-farmers,  and  the  shopkeepers.  The  men  who 
attended  the  county  courts  in  ancient  times,  and  who  ought  to  furnish 
chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians,  and  other  officers  of  an  effective  system 
of  local  government,  were  no  longer  to  be  found.  It  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  the  country  if,  by  an  alteration  in  our  land  laws,  that  class  were 
gradually  revived  amongst  us. 

Mr.  ft.  A.  Macfie  (Edinburgh)  said  that  the  law  of  partnership  might 
be  had  recourse  to  in  connection  with  the  tenure  of  land.  Hitherto  part- 
nership, although  almost  a  general  rule  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
in  shipping  and  mines,  had  hardly  found  its  way  into  agriculture.  It 
was  now  a  good  many  years  since  the  law  of  partnership  was  liberalised 
and  modified  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  facilitate  certain  forms  of  it. 
A  proprietor  might  now  work  his  own  land  on  his  own  account  through 
a  practical  farmer,  whose  salary  or  remuneration  might  safely  be  made 
dependent  on,  or  proportionate  to,  profits  and  results.  This  plan 
would  make  good  openings  for  young  men,  sons  of  farmers  for  instance, 
who  had  skill  and  character,  but  not  adequate  capital.  It  would 
encourage  a  change  to  farming  on  a  great  scale,  which  in  most  businesses 
was  more  profitable  than  the  small  scale.  It  would  enable  the  actual 
conductor  of  operations  to  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  the  command 
of  ample  pecuniary  means,  and  therewith  the  best  and  most  complete 
apparatus  and  buildings.  It  would  have  this  last  effect  indirectly 
rather  than  directly,  inasmuch  as  the  proprietor,  feeling  and  exercising 
a  personal  interest  in  the  business,  and  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  all  its  requirements,  would  be  impelled,  even  though  it  should 
require  the  borrowing  of  capital,  to  lay  out  with  heart  and  not  grudg- 
ingly, and  without  fear  of  being  a  sufferer ;  indeed  with  hope  of  gain 
from  free  expenditure  and  from  having  all  about  him  perfect,  which 
would  be  his  laudable  and,  to  all  concerned,  beneficial  pride.  Another 
consequence  was  certain  to  follow.  He  would  not  only  himself  go 
about  the  farm  more,  and  become  more  acquainted  with  the  work 
and  the  workpeople,  but  his  wife  and  family  would  do  the  same.  All 
these  would  be  ready  to  put  their  hands  to  the  extirpating  of  weeds, 
the  cheering  up  of  labourers,  &c.  Another  effect  would  be  the  im- 
provement of  the  relations  between  different  classes ;  common  concern 
and  general  intercourse  would  ameliorate  and  sweeten  the  conditions  of 
country  life.  Such  advantages  would  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in 
an  equal  degree,  be  developed,  if  the  principle  of  partnership  be 
adopted  in  another  form.  The  proprietor  might  bargain  to  have  his 
rent  paid  in  proportion  to  profit.    Thirdly,  the  landlord,  when  working 
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on  his  own  account,  and  still  more  the  tenant,  might  have  a  capitalist 
partner,  or  might  borrow  money  on  the  basis  of  yearly  interest  pro- 
portionate to  profit.  It  would  not  do  to  estimate  profits  every  year. 
There  ought  to  be  a  yearly  balance,  or  ascertainment  of  profit  and  loss, 
and  the  division  or  paying  out  only  every  fifth  year.  Something  like 
this  was  done  in  manufactures.  That  was,  the  partners  were  not 
allowed  to  draw  out  to  the  fall  extent  of  their  earnings,  but  only  what 
would  suffice  for  maintenance.  Of  course  there  were  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  these  plans;  much  latitude  must  be  allowed  the  manager 
as  to  what  he  took  off  the  ground  for  domestic  use.  But  a  distinction 
between  different  kinds  of  produce  could  be  drawn,  which  would 
minimise  the  danger,  or  what  was  worse,  the  suspicion  of  undue  or 
excessive  consumption  of  stuffs  saleable,  the  undue  rearing  of  poultry, 
pigs,  &c.,  for  family  use,  or  the  like.  In  Scotland,  as  the  noble 
President  knew,  there  were  from  of  old  what  were  called  fiars  taken  or 
ascertained.  This  peculiar  system  had  been  complained  of,  with  a 
view  not  to  its  extinction  but  its  improvement.  It  could  easily  be 
extended  to  green  crops  and  root  crops.  Further,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  die  partnership  principle,  landlords  and  tenants  of  a  county, 
or  of  a  district  comprehending  perhaps  two  or  three  counties  (the 
three  Lothians  for  instance),  might  conjointly  once  a  year  appoint  an 
authoritative  valuator,  whose  surveillance  should  be  available  at  a 
small  fee,  and,  when  a  tenant  was  leaving,  or  an  engagement  coming 
to  a  conclusion,  his  estimation  and  balance-sheet  should  be  authori- 
tative, admitting  of  no  appeal.  No  doubt  there  was  much  evil  in  the 
very  small  return  that  land  yields.  Men  do  not  buy  land  in  order  to 
work  it.  Land  is  generally  bought  as  an  investment  whose  yearly 
return  can  be  depended  on  both  as  to  amount  and  steadiness.  He 
would  like  to  see  land  less  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  persons  in- 
capable of  managing  it  personally  as  a  manufactory  or  business. 
Therefore  he  would  like  to  see  the  price  of  land  lower  and  the  return 
from  investment  of  land  made  thereby  greater.  It  was  obvious  that 
some  approximation  to  the  system  would  tend  greatly  to  the  settlement 
of  the  rising  generation  on  the  rich  lands  which  a  benign  Providence 
had  put  under  British  control  in  our  valuable  colonies.  The  experi- 
ment might  well  be  made  with  success  at  home  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  £.  J.  Watherston  (London)  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Brodrick  was  the  author  of  the  finest  essay  ever  published 
on  the  law  of  primogeniture,  Plato  wrote  that '  just  laws  are  good ; 
all  laws  to  be  good  must  be  just  laws.'  He  maintained  that  the  land 
laws  of  this  country  were  unjust,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  be 
good.  People  imagined  that  when  a  reform  of  our  land  laws  was 
demanded,  those  who  had  no  land  wanted  to  take  from  those  who  had. 
Such  a  demand  was  regarded  as  confiscation.  No  one  in  that  room 
would  advocate  confiscation.  The  last  speech  Mr.  Gobden  made  con- 
tained these  words :  *  If  I  were  thirty,  instead  of  twice  that  age,  I  would 
take  Adam  Smith  in  hand,  and  have  a  league  for  free  trade  in  land.9 
And  Mr.  Gobden  was  of  opinion  that  the  agitation  would  be  certain  to 
succeed.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  anything  unjust  or  revo- 
lutionary was  intended  by  those  who  advocated  the  principle  of '  free 
trade  in  land.'   All  that  was  demanded  was  that  no  one  should  have 
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the  power  of  tying  up  land,  by  deed  of  settlement  or  otherwise,  beyond 
the  life  of  the  existing  generation.  At  present  land  could  be  tied  up 
for  about  120  years,  and  the  evil  effects  of  this  law  were  apparent  to 
those  who  had  carefully  considered  the  subject.  One  of  the  effects, 
•caused  by  the  inability  of  the  landlord  to  provide  proper  accommo- 
dation for  the  labourers  on  his  estate,  without  injustice  to  his  younger 
children,  was  to  be  found  in  the  overcrowding  and  intermingling  of 
the  sexes,  which  was  a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country.  Another  evil 
effect  was  to  be  found  in  die  pernicious  principle  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  father  and  Lis  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  entailed  estates,  parental  control 
had  no  place.  A  bad  son  could,  practically,  defy  his  parent,  who,  if 
he  desired  to  improve  the  estates,  could  only  do  so  to  the  advantage  of 
the  prodigal,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  younger  children.  What  wu 
wanted  was  that  a  landowner  should  have  power  to  will  away  his  land 
in  common  with  his  personal  property.  The  probable  effect  would  be 
that  large  estates  would,  as  a  rule,  be  left  to  the  eldest  son,  but  if  the 
eldest  son  were  unworthy  to  succeed,  or  if  the  owner  died  intestate, 
land  would  be  divided  with  justice  to  the  next  of  kin,  and  with  benefit 
to  the  country.  There  was  nothing  revolutionary  in  such  a  principle. 
Again,  what  was  wanted  was  that  land  should  be  held  under  a  proper 
system  of  registration,  which  would  admit  of  easy  and  cheap  convey- 
ance. The  subject  was  full  of  interest,  and  had  been  ably  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Kingsley.  To  show  the  evil  effects  of  the  present  system, 
a  tradesman,  not  long  ago,  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  and  made 
a  will  in  his  wife's  favour.  Late  in  life  he  conceived  the  idea  of  being 
a  freeholder,  so  he  purchased  a  farm.  Before  completing  the  purchase 
he  died.  His  widow  as  executrix  was  compelled  to  complete ;  and,  to 
the  shame  of  our  laws  be  it  said,  she  was  left  utterly  destitute,  the 
property  descending  to  a  nephew.  It  was  nonsense  to  suppose  that 
free  trade  in  land  would  cut  up  and  do  away  with  all  our  old  parka. 
This,  as  a  rule,  would  only  be  done  when  an  owner  died  intestate. 

Mr.  F.  Wilson  (London)  asked  what  was  to  be  done,  for  the  enemy 
was  at  the  gate.  He  advocated  making  England  into  a  large  garden, 
tilled  by  tenant  labourers,  because  we  could  import  corn  cheaper  than 
we  could  grow  it.  The  people  who  tilled  the  land  ought  to  be  the 
owners,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  State,  which  would  receive  the 
rent.  The  Jaw  of  local  life  in  a  community  ought  to  be,  '  All  tenancy 
to  an  individual  is  socially,  politically,  and  morally  wrong,  and  should 
be  legally  impossible.'  We  were  approaching  the  fulfilment  of  this 
law,  inasmuch  as  the  landlords  themselves  were  desirous  of  getting  rid 
of  their  contracted  position,  which  often  made  over  the  real  ownership 
of  the  property  to  a  child  yet  unborn,  and  so  made  them  life  tenants 
with  deceptive  authority.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Sheffield,  Mr.  Mundella,  speaking  on  the  land  question,  stated  that 
a  landholder  told  him  that  he  wished  he  could  sell  half  his  property, 
because  he  could  then  make  the  other  half  as  valuable  as  the  whole  is 
now. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conor  (Manchester)  thought  that  the  land  question 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  common  sense  and  not  by  landlords  and 
lawyers.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  there  were  three  profits  out  of  the 
land,  he  ought  to  have  said  four — including  that  of  the  lawyers.  Mr. 
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Fowler  had  said  that  the  Irish  famine  had  been  the  salvation  of  that 
country.  Must  we  wait  for  a  similar  calamity  in  this  country  to  set 
things  right?  It  was  owing  to  the  land  laws  in  Ireland,  which  were 
very  different  in  their  administration  from  those  in  this  country,  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  starved.  Were  we  going  to  permit  such  a 
thing  to  occur  in  England  ?  The  famine  in  Ireland  did  not  by  itself 
produce  that  alteration.  There  was  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  which 
was  a  suspension  and  abolition  for  the  time  of  the  existing  law  of  land 
tenure ;  so  that  there  occurred  in  Ireland,  for  the  time,  what  we  wished 
to  produce  here.  He  believed  that  a  similar  suspension  of  the  land 
laws  in  this  country  would  give  us  a  good  deal  of  what  we  desire. 
Public  opinion  would  settle  the  question  satisfactorily.  It  was  over- 
looked that  free  trade  in  land  would  produce  results  not  so  much  by 
its  inherent  and  independent  influence  as  in  accordance  with  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  country  into  which  it  was  introduced.  There 
was  free  trade  in  land  in  America,  but  no  one  there  ever  thought  of 
making  the  same  use  of  the  opportunities  which  that  law  afforded  that 
would  be  certain  to  be  made  of  them  here.  An  Englishman  asked  an 
American  what  the  consequence  would  be  if  a  person  in  his  country 
were  to  be  left  landed  property  by  will,  as  was  done  in  England.  The 
American  replied  that  such  a  will  would  be  set  aside  in  America  as  the 
will  of  a  lunatic.  When  public  opinion  and  custom  in  England  regard 
the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  as  lunacy,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  interfering  with  the  land  laws. 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  explanation,  said  he  did  not  advocate  any  particular 
size  for  estates.  Some  of  the  largest  estates  were  the  best  cultivated, 
and  some  of  the  smallest  were  the  worst  cultivated. 

Mr.  Botlt  (London)  agreed  with  every  paragraph  in  the  Paper, 
and  the  more  especially  as  its  whole  tenor  was  in  accordance  with 
Papers  read  by  himself  before  the  British  Association  at  Exeter  in  1869, 
at  Liverpool  in  1870,  and  at  Edinburgh  in  1871,  on  'Land  Tenure,' 
1  The  Agricultural  Labourer,'  and  '  Large  and  Small  Farms.'  As  the 
reader  of  the  excellent  Paper  observes,  '  the  reform  of  the  land  laws 
must  run  on  two  lines,'  and  these  two  lines  he  suggested.  Again,  there 
must  be  a  registration  of  titles;  it  may  be  expensive  in  the  first 
instance,  but,  when  once  done,  conveyance  will  be  easy  and  inexpensive. 

The  Rev.  3.  A.  Stkinthal  (Manchester)  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
position for  registration  would  remove  considerable  difficulties  witk 
regard  to  conveyance,  after  it  was  once  in  operation ;  but  the  formation 
of  a  register  had  been  rendered  so  difficult  that  it  had  been  made  use 
of  to  a  very  small  extent.  When  used,  registration  was  most  valuable. 
Every  mortgage,  every  sale,  could  be  recorded  by  the  entry  of  a  single 
line.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  make  registration  easy,  and  to  avoid 
the  present  costly  method  of  searching  for  titles. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  added  that  conveyance  was  extremely  simple 
under  a  system  of  land  registration.  The  whole  conveyance,  for  instance, 
of  Serjeants'  Inn  was  contained  in  half  a  sheet  of  note  paper.  There 
was  one  practical  difficulty — they  could  not  make  an  equitable  mortgage. 
No  mortgage  was  good  unless  registered.  [Mr.  Fowler  : — Tou  can  in 
Australia.    Mr.  Botly  : — Registration  should  cost  but  a  trifle.] 

Mr.  Wolselbt  Emertoh  (Oxford)  said  that  the  practice  of  settlement 
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and  the  consequent  tying  up  of  landed  property  could  not  be  prevented 
without  much  more  extensive  alteration  of  the  law  than  any  that  had 
been  proposed  in  the  Paper.  Nay,  if  the  power  of  leasing  for  any 
great  number  of  years  be  left,  it  would  be  possible  to  tie  up  estates 
with  a  rigour  far  exceeding  any  commonly  exercised  at  the  present 
time.  For  example,  suppose  a  deed  or  will  drawn  as  to  its  main  out- 
lines in  the  following  fashion : — '  To  X,  Y,  Z,  as  trustee  for  120  years, 
if  A,  B,  C,  D  (here  introduce  a  number  of  very  young  lives),  shall  so 
long  live  and  a  period  of  20  years  shall  not  have  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  die  last  survivor  of  them,  upon  trust  to  give  an  estate  for  99  years 
if  he  shall  so  long  live  to  the  person  who  shall  from  time  to  time 
answer  the  description  of  heir  of  my  body,  provided  always  that  if  the 
person  thus  favoured  shall  at  any  time  attempt  to  sell,  encumber,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  the  interest  thus  granted  to  him,  his  estate  for  99 
years,  &c,  shall  instantly  cease  and  determine,  and  my  trustees  shall 
grant  an  estate  for  99  years,  if  he  shall  so  long  live,  upon  the  same 
conditions  to  the  person  who  would  have  answered  the  description  of 
heir  of  my  body  had  the  person  so  offending  been  naturally  dead.' 
If  proper  precaution  were  taken  in  turning  the  phrases,  such  a  deed  or 
will  would  be  clearly  valid,  following  *  Bengough  v.  Edridge '  and 
'  Cadell  v.  Palmer,'  and  in  that  case  the  property  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  inalienable  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  from  100  to  110 
years,  and  the  nominal  owners  would  be  no  less  restrained  than  if  they 
had  been  subjected  to  the  prohibitory,  resolutive,  and  irritant  clauses 
of  an  old  Scotch  deed  of  entail. 

The  President  (Lord  Reay)  said  he  should  not  detain  the  meeting, 
because  he  had  to  state  his  views  upon  this  subject  on  the  following 
Monday.  A  new  register  would  involve  a  great  deal  of  eost;  but  the 
question  was,  could  we  not  get  some  form  of  land  registration  even 
under  the  present  system  ?  That  this  could  be  done  had  been  shown 
in  Germany.  The  German  Act  of  1872  did  this,  registering  not  only 
the  title,  but  every  deed  relative  to  the  land.  What  had  been  done  by 
poor  Germany  and  also  by  rich  France,  could  be  done  in  England  if 
people  were  willing  to  give  the  Government  compulsory  powers.  If  die 
reform  of  the  land  laws  was  to  depend  on  permissive  measures,  and  on 
the  goodwill  of  those  who  were  the  depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  legal 
operations  connected  with  real  property,  he  did  not  think  that  die 
present  generation  would  see  any  improvement.  He  pointed  to  the 
fate  Lord  Selborne's  Bill  for  compulsory  registration.  The  matter 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  as  regards  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
Compulsory  registration  could  give  us  statistics  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
act  for  further  reforms. 

Mr.  Kimgslet  said  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  discussion  had  been 
so  much  in  favour  of  his  arguments  as  to  render  a  very  elaborate  reply 
on  his  part  unnecessary.  With  respect  to  primogeniture,  he  might  say 
that  he  had  sought  rather  to  understate  than  to  overstate  the  case  against 
it,  as  this  law  had  so  often  been  made  a  bugbear  by  ill-informed  persons, 
who  quite  mistook  its  scope  and  powers.  He  was  glad,  however,  to 
have  such  valuable  testimony  as  to  the  mischief  worked  by  this  law 
from  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Brodrick ;  and  no  one  could  hare  a 
greater  detestation  of  the  principle  of  '  unnatural  selection '  than  him- 
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pelt  The  onjy  pat*  of  his  Paper  that  bad  feftf*  seriously  assailed  wis 
thai; in  which  .Kb  had  tried  to  sqgges*  n^n  for  pu&m  the,  re|ati0«s 
of  landlord  and  tenant  upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  Serjeant  (Jox 
had  been  especially  severe  upon  him  for  daring  to  propose  the  abolition 
of '  distress  ^-r-contending  even  that  this  law  was  a  safeguard  ppd  pro- 
tection for  farmers.  But  if  so  it  was  strange  that  farmers  should, 
almost  without  exception,  join  in  condemning  it.  It  was  a  'protection 
in  die  sense  of  bolstering  up  men  of  straw,  and  enabling  them  to  creep 
into  positions  for  which  they  were  unfit;  but  in  farming  we  wanted 
men  who  could  pay  their  way,  and  if  the  abolition  of  distress  tended  to 
weed  out  impecunious  and  incompetent  farmers,  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  country.  As  to  the  exaction  by  the  landlords  of  rent  in  advance!, 
in  the  event  of  its  abolition,  he  (Mr.  fongsley)  would  have  no  objection 
to  that,  if  it  could  be  done.  But  he  would  remind  Serjeant  Cox  that, 
in  the  present  condition  of  agriculture,  it  was  the  tenants  rather  than 
the  landlords  who  were  making  conditions ;  and  that  there  were  scores 
of  farms  in  every  county  to  be  let  on  almost  any  terms.  Mr.  Kiqgsley 
went  on  to  justify  his  having  dealt  with  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  under  a  general  scheme  of  land  law  reform.  A.  reform  of  these 
meant  immediate  relief — admitted  by  Serjeant  Cox  to  be  so  urgently 
needed ;  but  changes  in  the  laws  of  land-owning  could  only  take  effect 
in  a  somewhat  remote  future.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Kingsley  denied 
that  it  was  his  province  to  deal  with  the  purely  technical  difficulties  of 
the  question.  In  that  department  the  subject  should  be  approached 
from  the  side  of  plain  businesslike  common-sense.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  establish  certain  principles  of  action,  and  the  details  of  application 
he  gladly  left  to  the  lawyers,  who,  though  seldom  found  originating 
reforms,  were  often  valuable,  and  indeed  necessary,  instruments  in 
effecting  them.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  in  another  department  the 
technical  difficulties  would  be  tackled  by  practical  lawyers.  But  he 
would  remind  these  gentlemen  that  no  amount  of  legal  tinkering  would 
avail ;  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  reform  of  our  laws 
of  land-owning  and  land-holding  would  cure  the  evils  from  which  we 
suffered. 


COMMERCIAL  TREATIES  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

On  the  Renewal  and  Extension  of  our  Commercial  Treaties, 
and  what  are  the  Chief  Obstacles  to  the  General  Adoption 
of  Free  Trade  9    By  John  Slacks. 

I SHOULD  like  to  preface  my  remarks  on  this  subject  by 
a  short  reference  to  th*  real  objects  and  aspirations  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  in  1860. 

These  objects  have  been  much  confused,  both  in  the  mind 
of  the  public,  and  even  on  the  part  of  economists  of  note.  It 
has  been  not  uncommon  to  hear  such  reproaches  against  this 
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Treaty  as  the  following,  viz. :  '  That  the  Treaty  was  not  a 
free  trade  measure ; '  €  That  it  was  based  upon  the  obnoxious 
heresy  of  reciprocity ; ' '  That  the  example  it  set  has  not  been 
followed  in  the  manner  intended  and  predicted  by  its  authors;' 
and  c  That  the  principle  it  inaugurated  has  not  led  to  the  in- 
creased peace  and  concord  of  nations.* 

The  uncompromising  advocate  of  '  total  and  immediate  * 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  regarding  the  French  Treaty  as  '  a  free  trade  measure.9  It 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  free  trade  that  he  could  possibly 
hope  to  secure  at  the  time  and  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  was  better  than  no  trade  at  all. 

Mr.  Cobden's  private  correspondence  shows  that  he  did  not 
even  regard  the  treaty  as  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  economic 
principle,  but  that  he  considered  it  only  an  experiment. 

M.  Rouher  said,  in  1860,  when  the  French  Treaty  was 
being  negotiated: — 'It  is  my  intention,  and  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  to  lower  these  duties  gradually,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  we  shall  have,  between  France  and  England, 
complete  free  trade.' 

And  it  was  upon  this  basis  that  Cobden  set  to  work.  He 
would,  perhaps,  hardly  have  undertaken  the  labour  attendant 
upon  every  step  of  that  negotiation,  had  he  anticipated  that 
the  duties,  as  then  fixed,  would  have  so  remained,  even  for  ten 
years.  It  is  clear  that  he  expected  a  much  more  rapid  growth 
of  free  trade  convictions  in  France  than  has  actually  taken 
place.  And  he  certainly  had  a  great  justification  for  his  belief 
m  the  determination — and  in  the  enthusiasm,  almost — which 
characterised  the  Emperor's  share  in  the  transaction. 

In  support  of  this  view,  I  may  give  an  extract  from  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Cobden  wrote  to  a  private  friend  while  the  treaty 
was  under  negotiation.  He  said : — '  The  French  Government 
have  entered  upon  this  new  commercial  policy,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  England,  but  from  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  it  will  confer  upon  the  people  of  France ;  and  were 
I  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  experiment,  or  fear  that  they  will 
not  persevere  in  the  career  on  which  they  have  entered,  I 
should  be  faithless  to  those  principles,  the  application  of  which 
has  conferred  such  incalculable  advantages  and  blessings  on  my 
countrymen.  The  present  treaty  will  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  France  and  England,  and  H 
will  only  require  a  few  years  to  develop  that  state  of  mutual 
dependence  which  forms  the  solid  basis  for  the  peace  and  friend- 
ship of  nations.'  And,  in  relation  to  the  prospect  of  lower 
duties  being  soon  established,  he  says,  in  another  letter: — 
'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  duties,  in  the  first  categories  of 
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heavy  cotton  goods,  are  too  high ;  but  they  will  very  soon  be 
reduced*'  ir 
But,  assuming  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  over-sanguine  ill  his 


would  obtain  in  France,  we  have  surely  good  reason  for  satis- 
faction in  the  aetual  results  brought  about 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  condition  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  France  in  1860.  In  January  of  that  year,  the 
yarns  of  Manchester  and  Leeds ;  the  textile  fabrics  of  Man** 
Chester,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Hudder&iield,  Bradford,  Leicester, 
and  Coventry;  the  stoneware  of  Staffordshire,  London,  and 
Newcastle;  the  glassware  of  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and 
London ;  die  hardware  of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton ; 
the  cutlery  of  Sheffield;  and  many  other  important  manu- 
factures, were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Frencn  markets.  r 
Our  total  exports  to  France  in  1858  reached  only  the  paltry1 
amount  of  9,000,000/.,  and  our  imports  thence  13,000,000/.; 
a  total  of  22,000,000/.  .  1 

Our  exports  to  France  in  1878  were  nearly  15,000,000/.^ 
and  our  imports  thence  over  41,000,0001. ;  making  a  total  trade, 
even  at  the  recent  depressed  scale  of  prices,  of  56,000*000/. 

And  this  is  exclusive  of  our  shipment  to  France  of  colonial 
produce,  which  amounted,  in  1878,  to  11,700,000/.  more. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  system  which  so  largely  increases' 
our  trade  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  free  trade  aspirations; 
for  the  principle  of  free  trade  itself  must  look  for  a  warrant  in 
the  extended  intercourse  it  affords  between  nations. 

Though  neither  the  treaty  system,  nor  any  modification  of 
the  free  trade  principle,  has  produced  that  universal  peace 
which  (by  the  way)  neither  Cobden  nor  any  other  sensible  man 
ever  prophesied  as  a  result  of  it,  we  can  certainly  draw  -a 
favourable  comparison  between  the  rational  and  cordial  relations 
that  now  exist  between  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  and  the 


even  as  the  days  Lord  Palmerston.  A  community  of 
interests  has  indeed  been  established,  which  will  require  a  very 
spirited  beating  of  drums  and  blowing  of  trumpets  to  turn  again 
into  a  feeling  of  warlike  opposition. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  objections  which  are  urged  against 
the  treaty  system  on  the  ground  that  it  recognises  what  is 
called  '  the  principle  of  reciprocity.' 

I  have  always  considered  the  chief  abomination  of  reci- 
procity, or  whatever  is  conveyed  by  that  word,  to  consist  in 
the  fact  that  its  adoption  would  admit  the  rectitude  of  raising 
import  duties,  under  certain  circumstances,  either  with  the 
object  of  protecting  home  industries,  or  as  a  somewhat  hostile 


►lete  appreciation  that  his  work 


blind  and  jealous 


maintained  between  them  so  late 
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form  of  retaliation  upon  thote  who  decline  to  trade  with  tts  in 
the  manner  we  think  proper. 

But  the  treaty  system  never  contemplated  a  raiamg  of 
duties,  em  either  me*  in  any  event.  It  goes  only  m  the  direction 
of  lowering  tbemL  And  England,  especially,  whose  uncom- 
promising adoption  of  free  trade  principles  would  toad  to  the 
practical  abolition  of  ail  her  import  duties,  most  surely  be 
always  the  gainer  by  securing  aity  tariff  that  i*  lower  than  it 
would  be  in  the  absmce  of  a  treaty  arrangement. 

It  is  singular,  therefore,  in  view  of  what  I  take  to  be  the 
undoubted  advantages  accruing  to  England  through  any  plan 
Which  suooeeds  in  lowering  the  duties  on  our  exports*  that  there 
should  still  exist,  on  the  part  of  taany  economists,  a  prejudice 
against  the  treaty  system.  And  it  is  hardly  les*  surprising  to 
find  the  same  prejadioe  in  foreign  treaty  countries,  whose 
benefits  from  the  system  appear  equally  beyond  dispute. 
.  Such  prejudices  do  exist,  however,  and  in  a  very  strong 
degree.  And  they  will  probably  render  the  renewal  and  exten- 
sion of  such  treaties  far  more  difficult  than  they  have  been 
evfen  in  times  past 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  universal  depression  of 
taade  of  late  has  claused  the  suffering  industries  to  east  about 
for  any  plausible  ground  on  which  to  fix  the  responsibility  of 
their  disasters  And,  in  the  search  for  causes,  it  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  find  nations  flying  to  opposite  poles  in  their  eager- 
■ess*  to  solve  the  distressing  problem.  In  the  Unity!  States* 
where  protection  has  been  most  rigorous,  we  now  find  many 
doubting  its  efficacy  for  securing  the  prosperity  of  their  trade ; 
and  consequently  an  increased  leaning  towards  reduction  of 
tariffs  prevails  there..  On  the  other  tend,  in  countries  seeh 
ss  France,  which  have  tried  a  more  liberal  policy,  the  blame  m 
largely  cast  on  the  competition,  through  foreign  exports,  which 
the  system  is  alleged  to  have  caused. 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  re-action,  on  this  subject,  which 
has  manifested  itself  in  England.  The  movement  iB  insignifi- 
cant, andy  in  any  event,  would  not  have  the  remotest  chance 
of  success. 

Perhaps  much  of  the  clamour  raised  against  commercial 
freedom,  m  times  like  the  present*  arises  from  the  habit, 
conation  among  producers,  of  looking  only  to  the  interests  of 
their  own  particular  trades,  losing  sight  of  the  benefits  that 
such  freedom  aoeords  to  Jibe  community  at  large. 

<  But,  in  addition  to  the  selfishness  and  economic  narrowness 
etf  individual  industries,  there  arte  many  other  dangers  besetting 
due  future  of  oommeceia)  freedom  which  I  think  well  worthy 
of  aeme  consideration. 
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If  the  vested  interests  in  question  have  no  economic  logic 
on  their  side,  they  very  frequently  command  an  argument  far 
more  convincing — namely,  political  power  and  influence. 

In  America,  especially,  the  question  of  tariffs  forms  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  important  grounds  of  political  action. 
And  when  the  election  of  a  parliamentary  candidate  may  be 
made  to  turn  on  the  support  ne  will  give  to  the  protection  of 
some  particular  industry,  we  may  say  good-bye  to  all  hopes  of 
the  general  welfare  being  considered.    Indeed,  there  is  no 
cause  so  fruitful  in  America  of  corruption  in  the  public  service 
as  this  mudng-up  of  trade  concerns  with  politics.    And,  until 
our  cousins  are  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  positions  of 
trust  being  made  dependent  upon  substantial  personal  con- 
siderations, we  may  almost  hope  in  vain  for  increased  freedom 
in  their  commerce,  or  greater  purity  in  their  public  affairs. 

France  affords  another  instance  of  the  political  power  which 
industries  can  bring  to  bear  for  what  they  deem  the  security 
or  advantage  of  their  own  especial  interests. 

Mr.  Cooden  found  no  stronger  obstacle  to  his  progress  in 
negotiating  the  Treaty  of  1860,  than  the  political  pressure 
which  was  put  upon  the  Emperor  and  upon  M.  Rouher  by 
tiie  manufacturers  of  France  and  their  official  allies.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  impediment,  which  even  the  Emperor  dared 
not  ignore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tariff  settled  in  1860 
would  have  been  very  much  lower  than  it  was.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Cobden  wrote :  '  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  consists  in  the  abject  fear  of  the  handful  of  inte- 
rested protectionists  which  sways  the  action  of  M.  Rouher  and 
the  Emperor.  It  is  astonishing  that  men  who,  when  physical 
force  is  alone  in  question,  could  seize  their  opponents  in  bed 
and  carry  them  off  to  prison,  should  be  so  wanting  in  moral 
courage  as  to  be  frightened  by  a  handful  of  men,  whose  only 
apparent  claim  to  consideration  is  their  own  private  interest 
as  against  the  well-being  of  the  State. 9 

Finally,  as  to  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  extension  of 
our  treaty  system  in  foreign  countries,  undoubtedly  that  which 
is  paramount  is  the  exigency,  at  the  present  time,  in  so  many 
of  the  important  states  of  Europe,  of  maintaining  large  bodies 
of  soldiers.  Without  in  any  way  discussing  the  policy  or 
necessity  of  this  state  of  things,  it  is  beyond  question  that  vast 
armies  themselves  (to  say  nothing  of  the  belligerent  operations 
which  too  often  occupy  them)  entail  vast  expenses  on  their 
countries.  And  those  charges  must  be  met  by  ready  supplies 
of  money.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  men  of  the  power  and 
enlightenment  of  Bismarck  are  unaware  of  the  injury  that 
must  accrue  to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  his  country  by  a 
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wholesale  imposition  of  import  duties.  But  money  he  must 
have,  and  he  takes  it  where  it  is  most  easy  to  his  hand. 

It  is  almost  laughable,  at  the  present  time,  to  notice,  in 
the  speeches  of  the  principal  statesmen  of  Europe,  bow  great 
a  fondness  exists  for  claiming  a  position  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance for  commerce  and  industry.  They  say,  and  most  truly, 
that  these  considerations  underlie  all  national  prosperity.  And 
yet  their  own  legislation  appears  to  be  based  on  actual  an- 
tagonism to  commerce;  for,  concurrently  with  all  the  talk  about 
commercial  prosperity  and  advancement,  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  among  foreign  states  to  augment  their  tariffs. 

I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  lately  that  among  the  various 
matters  of  policy  discussed  by  Prince  Bismarck  during  his 
stay  at  Vienna,  a  military  disarmament  between  Austria  and 
France  received  very  favourable  consideration.  I  fear  this 
is  almost  too  good  to  be  true ;  but  I  know  of  no  step  which 
would  so  greatly  forward  the  interests  of  trade  in  Europe,  and 
which  would  result  so  quickly  in  a  development  of  liberal 
commercial  alliances. 

And  especially  against  England.  Whether  from  a  view 
to  the  convenience  of  arranging  tariffs  to  suit  the  respective 
trades  of  Continental  neighbours,  or  from  an  indifference  or 
dislike  to  a  consideration  of  English  interests  in  these  matters, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  growing  desire  among  European 
nations  to  settling  these  matters  upon  bases  that  will  be  for 
their  mutual  accommodation,  but  without  any  regard  to  the 
trade  of  this  country. 

It  behoves  England,  at  this  time  especially,  when  every 
market  is  of  importance,  to  be  more  than  ever  watchful  of  her 
trading  interests. 

It  is  frequently  stated,  and  especially  by  important  per- 
sonages in  the  Government,  when  they  are  asked  for  exertions 
to  extend  our  treaty  system,  that  England  has  now  parted 
with  all  her  means  of  bartering  for  the  reduction  of  foreign 
tariffs ;  and  that,  as  we  have  no  lever  left  by  which  to  force 
further  concessions,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  open  our  own 
ports  and  leave  other  nations  alone  till  enlightenment  or  self- 
interest  shall  show  them  the  advantage  of  free  exchange. 

I  wholly  dissent  from  this  '  laissez-faire '  policy.  Free 
trade  was  not  established  even  in  this  country  without  enor- 
mous effort ;  and  in  Continental  countries,  where  freedom  of 
speech  and  public  agitation  on  such  questions  are  far  more 
difficult,  I  can  see  no  reasonable  hope  of  progress  being  made 
except  through  the  constant  exertions  of  those  who,  holding 
the  faith  firmly  themselves,  are  determined  to  extend  its 
blessings  and  advantages  to  others.    If  the  people  in  Conti- 
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Dental  countries  could  be  educated  and  combined  on  toils 
matter,  useful  pressure  might  Boon  be  brought  to  bear  on 
their  Governments ;  but  if  we  wait  only  till  those  Governments 
take  the  initiative,  we  shall,  according  to  my  experience,  wait  in 
vain,  and  for  ever. 

The  plea  that  England  has  no  power  and  can  exercise  no 
influence  with  foreign  states  in  commercial  matters,  seems  to 
me  at  the  present  time  more  than  usually  absurd,  and  it  is 
surely  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  boasts  of  those  in  power 
at  the  present  time.  When  it  is  claimed  for  England  that 
she  has  lately,  of  her  own  individual  power,  made  large 
alterations  in  the  map  of  Europe,  that  'she  has  parcelled 
out  territories  and  peoples/  and  almost  dictated  the  conditions 
and  institutions  under  which  they  shall  have  their  being,  it 
seems  useless  to  say  that  we  cannot  control  their  commercial 
arrangements  for  the  common  benefit.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Governments  take  little  heed  of  such  matters.  At  the 
close  of  the  late  war  Turkey  actually  proposed  to  levy  an  in* 
creased  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  English  imports,  while  in 
Servia  and  other  countries  involved  in  the  general  upset, 
our  commercial  relations  seem  destined  to  emerge  even  in  a 
less  favourable  state  than  previously  existed. 

We  have,  however,  one  very  substantial  lever  left,  which, 
if  properly  used,  may  produce  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
trade.  I  refer  to  the  wine  duties  as  levied  under  the  present 
alcoholic  scale.    This  scale,  though  applied  to  all  nations  alike, 

Presses  with  exceptional  severity  on  the  stronger  wines  of 
'ortugal  and  Spain,  and  it  requires  only  some  care  aad 
attention  in  readjusting  these  duties,  in  order  to  establish  a 
valuable  modus  vivcndi  between  ourselves  and  two  nations 
whose  commerce  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  us,  and 
from  whose  ports  we  are  now  almost  excluded. 

But  there  is,  unhappily,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all 
statesmen  to  pay  far  too  little  attention  to  commercial  interests, 
their  whole  time  and  energy  being  engrossed  with  those  matters 
which  relate  rather  to  the  spending  of  income  than  to  its  ac- 
quisition. This  tendency  reflects  itself  too  obviously  upon  all 
our  public  departments.  Even  in  those  whose  functions  relate, 
either  partially  or  wholly,  to  our  trade  administration,  far  more 
favourable  attention  is  given  to  that  which  concerns  diplomacy 
and  politics  than  to  the  comparatively  dull  arena  of  commerce. 

In  this  respect  we  compare  ill  even  with  France,  and  with 
other  nations  whose  commercial  importance  is  far  less  than 
ours.  In  the  case  of  several  Continental  states,  their  consuls 
abroad,  as  well  as  their  commercial  departments  at  home,  give 
to  commerce  a  very  great  amount  of  attention  and  study. 
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I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  before  we  can  intervene  with 
certainty  and  effect  in  the  negotiation  of  commercial  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  countries,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
recwt,  into  some  organised  department,  the  new  disjointed  and 
scattered  forces  which  affect  to  administer  onr  commercial 
affairs. 

Their  functions  are  now  distributed,  in  a  manner  almost 
incomprehensible,  among  the  Home  Office,  the  Colonial  Office, 
the  India  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 


useful  service  to  the  nation  than  that  of  a  thorough  rearrange- 
ment and  consolidation  of  these  commercial  offices. 

We  may  view  with  satisfaction  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  towards  the  close  of  the  late  session,  to  appoint  a 
Minister  of  Commerce.  But,  in  the  existing  chaos  of  the 
commercial  departments  of  the  State,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  such  a  minister  to  ascertain  the  locality  or  the  functions  of 
his  various  bureaux.  It  is  seriously  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  if  such  an  appointment  be  made  within  a  short  time,  the 
minister  will  be  one  capable  of  grappling  with  this  evil,  and 
making  its  complete  reform  the  first  step  of  his  administration. 

Further,  such  a  minister  should  be  specially  chosen  for  his 
commercial  knowledge.  It  will  serve  us  in  no  way  to  have  a 
nobleman  or  gentleman  appointed  simply  for  his  distinguished 
achievements  or  acquirements  in  another  field.  This  country 
requires,  for  its  commercial  work,  that  which  it  has  seldom 
enjoyed  in  high  places,  the  application  of  thorough  commercial 
knowledge.  And  at  no  time  has  this  question  assumed  a  more 
important  aspect  than  now,  when  commercial  relations  are 
again  likely  to  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  and  when  the 
issue  of  their  readjustment  promises  only  too  surely  to  be  on 
the  side  of  commercial  restriction. 

Let  us  hope  that,  next  year,  strenuous  and  successful 
efforts  will  be  made  to  cast  these  now  fluid  forces  into  treaty 
forms,  which — whatever  the  objections  to  them — have  added 
so  much  wealth  and  benefit  to  this  country,  without  any 
demonstrable  harm. 


Mr.  ft.  A.  Macfie  (Edinburgh)  said  that  in  the  matter  of  trade  our 
object  should  be  the  welfare,  not  of  particular  portions  of  the  com- 
munity, nor  even  of  the  present  generation,  but  the  paramount  interest 
of  the  nation  or  the  empire  as  a  whole.  If  any  system  was  promotive 
only  of  the  interests  of  the  present  generation,  it  stood  self -condemned. 
He  feared  that  in  recent  treaties  we  had  been  shortsighted,  content  to 
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see  the  candle  burnt  at  both  ends,  and  to  allow  the  hens  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs  to  oome  to  an  untimely  end.  He  objected  to  commercial 
treaties,  because  they  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  of  Par-r 
liament.  We  tie  ourselves  injudiciously  with  regard  to  the  exporta-* 
tion  of  eoal,  for  we  might  get  a  good  deal  of  revenue  by  charging  an 
export  duty  upon  it ;  and  he  did  not  see  why  we  should  deprive  our- 
selves of  that.  Further,  we  were  helping  on  a  competition  injurious  to 
British  manufacturers,  by  legislation  directly  favourable  to  foreigners 
in  rivalry  with  us*  It  was  impossible  for  a  great  country  to  treat  a 
lesser  country  as  its  equal  quantitatively.  If  you  could  make  a  treaty 
with  a  country  which  had  the  same  number  of  millions  of  thriving 
consumers,  there  might  be  equality ;  but  this  could  never  happen.  It 
was  difficult  so  to  frame  treaties  as  not  in  some  way  to  affect  or  injure 
outlying  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  prevent  or  retard  that 
natural  development  which  would  result  from  drawing  closer  the  rela~ 
tions  between  u*  and  our  colonies.  He  believed  the  French  Treaty 
was  on  our  part  a  '  soft '  bargain—a  conceited  bargain.  We  had  a 
great  conceit  as  to  what  we  could  do.  That  conceit  was  being  rapidly 
taken  out  of  us.  He  saw  in  the  enlightenment  of  our  working  classes 
and  master  manufacturers,  as  to  the  rivalry  that  must  now  be  meed,  the 
best  hope  for  the  revival  of  commerce  and  the  reconstruction  of  a 
thorough-going  manufacturing  system  suitable  for  the  country.  By 
the  French  Treaty  we  gave  a  guarantee  of  the  continuance  for  ten 
years  of  certain  exemptions  from  duty  on  imports  and  exports.  In 
giving  that  guarantee  we  did  all  we  could  to  invite  the  French  to  raise 
Up  manufactures  in  competition  with  our  own.  If  we  had  given  a 
promise  only,  merely  held  out  expectations,  the  shrewd  Frenchman 
would  say  to  his  Government,  *  I  am  too  wise  to  be  caught ;  I  will  not 
build,  because  in  twelve  months  the  British  may  make  my  manufac- 
tory idle  by  putting  on  duties.'  We  ought  not  by  treaty  to  give  such 
a  premium  in  order  to  tempt  rivalry  with  ourselves.  The  French 
Treaty  left  no  margin  for  the  4  turn  of  the  scale.'  Old  establishments 
cannot  be  conducted  always,  perhaps  not  generally,  on  the  same  scientific 
principles,  and  with  the  same  maximum  advantage,  as  new  establish-* 
ments  with  new  machinery.  The  Treaty  made  no  allowance  for  the 
contingency  of  Great  Britain  being  engaged  in  wars,  and  thus  becoming 
liable  te  increase  of  taxation.  The  Treaty  system  was  inconsistent 
with  the  proper  control  and  development  of  our  exchequer  and  financial 
arrangements.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  from  foreign  nations  perfect 
fair  play.  About  the  time  of  Cobden,  though  not  in  the  French 
Treaty,  we  made  arrangements  about  sugar  in  reliance  on  France 
aimncfoning  her  bounty  system,  which  she  did  not  do,  and  to  this  day 
fto  rectification  of  that  position  had  been  made.  It  was  open  to  die* 
euesion  whether  our  free  trade  in  manufactures  is  wholesome  nationally. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  buying  cheaply  things  we  want,  but  if  shoes  were 
made  in  a  country  village  for  the  inhabitants,  the  wages  and  profits, 
both  of  making  and  dealing,  are  earned  and  fructify  there,  fchr  Robert 
Peel  argued  that,  if  men  could  live  cheaply  they  could  work  cheaply, 
lot  the  effect  of  living  cheaply  was  that  money  was  left  to  spend  on 
mamnmctures  and  services,  and  so  the  price  of  labour  was  raised. 
Hence  Britain  was  made  a  dearer  instead  of  a  cheaper  country  for  pro* 
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duction.  He  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
of  political  economists  and  manufacturers  to  consider  whether  free 
trade,  as  at  present  administered,  was  consistent  with  a  wise  and  en- 
lightened prospective  Government  policy. 

Mr.  T.  Briggs  (Richmond,  Surrey)  denounced  the  system  of  com- 
mercial treaties  from  first  to  last  as  inconsistent  and  incompatible  with 
free  trade,  and  as  a  curse  to  humanity.  How  could  you  have  free 
trade  if  a  treaty  were  necessary  ?  It  implied  that  there  was  some  ob- 
struction to  treat  about,  whereas  if  trade  were  free  there  was  no  need 
whatever  of  a  treaty  of  commerce.  England  was  one  of  die  greatest 
sinners  in  Europe  in  the  way  of  raising  imperial  revenue  by  taxes  that 
interfered  with,  and  violated  free  trade  principles.  We,  as  a  nation, 
sinned  against  it  to  the  extent  of  87  per  cent. ;  France,  75 ;  and  Ger- 
many (previous  to  the  new  tariff),  55  per  cent.  What  a  mockery  it 
was  for  our  diplomatists  to  go  about  boasting  of  our  free  trade  policy, 
and  complaining  that  others  did  not  follow  our  example.  The  answer 
they  gave  to  us  was,  '  You  call  yourselves  free  traders ;  you  put  taxes 
of  500  per  cent,  on  some  of  our  staple  products,  and  you  call  that  free 
trade.  If  we  are  to  follow  your  example  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
tax  your  staple  products,  such  as  cloth  and  hardware,  &c.'  Therefore, 
what  folly  to  go  about  boasting  of  our  being  free  traders.  There  lies 
the  danger  of  any  commercial  treaty.  We  can  make  no  commercial 
treaty.  We  tax  the  products  of  the  wine-growing  countries  and  the 
tea  of  China ;  we  cannot  propose  to  them  to  reciprocate  in  taking  duties 
off  anything  we  send  them  in  return  for  our  taking  the  duties  off  then- 
products.  We  complained  of  France  taxing  our  staple  products ;  but 
we  taxed  hers  to  a  large  extent.  The  French  have  not  100  per  cent 
duty  on  any  of  ours ;  we  have  500  on  some  of  theirs — that  is,  500  per 
cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  article.  In  our  Indian  Empire  the  duty 
in  favour  of  England  went  against  the  French.  This  must  give  the 
French  a  handle  against  us  in  any  discussion  about  reciprocity.  It 
was  an  insane  policy  to  have  a  preferential  duty  in  any  possession, 
Indian  or  colonial.  Duties  of  any  kind  were  bad  anywhere;  they 
could  not  be  defended  on  any  grounds,  moral,  religious,  political, 
economical,  or  social.  It  was  a  question  whether  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  did 
not  stultify  all  he  had  written  on  political  economy  by  countenancing 
protective  duties  for  young  countries  with  almost  illimitable  lands  in  a 
state  of  nature,  where  one  day's  work  with  spade  or  plough  would  pur- 
chase more  comforts  than  a  week's  labour  would  produce  on  the  spot 
Besides,  a  young  country  could  not  attract  settlers  to  develop  it  unless 
its  land  laws  were  sound  and  its  commerce  free.  To  bar  out  settle** 
meant  to  bar  out  buyers.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  the  United  States 
were  protectionist,  and  yet  they  flourished.  Although  they  had  not 
free  trade  with  outsiders,  yet  they  had  free  trade  in  land  and  free  trade 
between  State  and  State.  The  Homestead  Law,  which  gave  160  acres 
to  anyone  who  settled  down,  built  a  hut,  and  cultivated  10  per  cent 
of  it  in  five  years,  opened  up  60,000  homesteads  yearly.  Similarly,  so 
much  of  the  waste  land  on  each  side  of  a  railway  was  granted  to  the 
company  making  it  Thus  a  thrifty  population  had  been  attracted, 
and  the  country  had  been  developed  in  spite  of  duties  on  imports. 
But  what  would  the  development  have  been  without  baneful  tariffs  f 
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There  would  hare  been  double  the  population,  with  doubled  wealth 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  S.  Hauohton  (Dublin),  alluding  to  what  the  President  had  said 
on  the  scientific  claims  of  the  Association,  held  that  this  department 
was  more  entitled  than  any  other  to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  word 
*  Science'  in  the  title,  but  feared  they  would  hardly  stand  before  the 
world  as  a  scientific  department  if  they  were  to  go  back  so  far  as  to 
discuss  free  trade,  which  was  one  of  the  first  principles  of  political 
economy.  A  great  cause  of  the  present  doubts  about  the  development 
of  free  trade  was  our  own  cowardice,  and  this  he  feared  was  instanced 
by  the  mistake  of  a  great  man,  Richard  Cobden,  who  had  possibly 
come  under  the  magnetic  influence  with  which  Napoleon  III.  was  said 
to  be  gifted,  and  had  partially  given  up  the  grand  principle  of  his  own 
life  and  career  to  spin  temporary  benefit  for  the  consumers  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  great  increase  during  many  years  in  our  com- 
merce, and  in  our  assessments  for  the  income-tax,  proved  what  we  had 
gained  by  partial  free  trade,  though  we  were  by  no  means  free  traders 
yet.  We  lectured  other  nations,  and  advised  them  to  adopt  free  trade, 
but  we  taxed  many  of  their  most  important  products,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  tell  other  countries  that  free  trade  was  a  good  thing  while  we  taxed 
heavily  some  of  their  principal  exports. 

Mr.  Browning  (Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
said  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  tentative 
arrangement  when  it  was  the  only  means  open  to  us  to  obtain  access  to 
other  countries  on  terms  which  would  be  agreeable  to  them.  The 
difficulty  with  which  free  trade  had  to  contend  was  that  the  direct 
taxation  of  imports  offered  to  governments  an  easy  means  of  obtaining 
a  revenue,  and  one  which  gratified  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 
Another  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  free  trade,  and  one  that  political 
economists  did  not  attack  with  sufficient  boldness,  was  the  love  of 
governments  for  pageantry  and  the  maintenance  of  large  standing 
armies,  withdrawing  men  from  productive  industry  and  making  them 
a  burden  to  their  country.  Even  if  universal  peace  were  unattainable, 
still  much  might  be  done  to  promote  international  amity  and  good-will. 
Enormous  armamente  constituted  the  chief  national  burdens,  and  inter- 
posed to  prevent  a  reduction  of  taxation  in  Continental  States.  The 
United  States  shut  their  ports  against  us  and  others  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Civil  War,  and  we  had  no  opportunity  therefore  of 
promoting  that  international  trade  with  America  which  would  be  so 
peat  a  mutual  benefit  Spain  was  a  striking  example  of  the  evils 
incident  to  a  protective  policy  in  the  notorious  corruption  prevailing  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government.  It  was  true  Spain  had  gone 
through  the  exhausting  effects  of  a  civil  war,  and  had  become  bankrupt 
as  a  State.  Instead,  however,  of  opening  her  ports  to  international 
commerce,  and  adding  to  the  national  wealth,  she  had  adhered  to  a 
strict  protectionist  policy,  which  had  served  to  enrich  particular  branches 
of  manufacture,  and  those  protected  interests  had  become  so  powerful 
as  to  dominate  the  power  of  the  State  Government.  Germany  and 
Russia,  although  conquerors  in  recent  wars,  were  thereby  demoralised, 
and  suffered  injury  almost  equally  with  France  and  Turkey,  which 
they  respectively  overran  and  devastated.    In  European  countries  too 
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much  regard  was  paid  to  pomp,  pageantry,  and  arms,  relher  than  to 
the  solid  and  substantial  advantages  of  commerce  and  the  afta  of  peace. 
80  long  as  the  people  were  supine,  and  failed  to  press  upon  Govern- 
ments these  paramount  considerations,  so  long  we  might  expect  to  make 
no  progress,  save  by  such  partial  and  imperfect  benefit  as  is  to  be  bad  by 
commercial  treaties.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Macfie ;  ner  was  he  of  opinion  that  there  now  prevailed  fniaapprehenawp 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Gobden  Treaty  was  negotiated.  It 
appeared  from  consular  reports  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  advance- 
ment of  economical  principles  abroad  was  the  imperfect  knowledge  the 
people  had  of  the  principles  of  economic  science.  It  was  notoriously 
so  in  France,  where,  among  the  mass  of  the  population,  ignorance  on 
this  subject  was  general.  In  the  Times  of  Saturday,  October  4,  these 
was  a  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of  negotiations  for  a 
Franco-American  Commercial  Treaty,  and  the  facts  and  figures  which 
had  been  supplied  by  the  French  Chambers  showed  to  what  special 
disadvantage  England  and  France  had  been  exposed  by  the  protective 
tariff  of  America.  In  the  case  of  St.  Etienne  its  exports  of  silk  manu- 
fectures  to  America  dropped  from  2 1,000,000  fre.  in  1871  and  1872  to 
2,000,000  frs.  in  1877  and  1878.  Of  oourse  the  manu&cturers  of  St 
Etienne  were  the  losers  through  their  goods  not  being  purchased,  but 
if  the  Americans  had  bought  them,  they  would  have  bought  them  for 
their  own  advantage.  Free  trade  was  simply  the  free  inteixmange  of 
commodities  and  labour  between  States,  and  any  artificial  interference 
must  be  mutually  prejudicial.  So  it  appeared  that  America  had  m 
turn  lost  the  French  market  France  on  the  other  hand  is  under  the 
reproach  that,  notwithstanding  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Treaty,  a  class  interest  is  allowed  to  prevail,  and  a  further 
advance  towards  free  trade  is  difficult  to  accomplish.  France  only  now 
allows  raw  American  material  to  come  in  duty  free.  But  there  are  many 
kinds  of  raw  material  which  have  ceased  to  enter  France  because  a  return 
cargo  cannot  be  taken.  The  American  vessels,  before  the  levying  of  the 
high  duties,  brought  to  Cognac,  in  the  Department  of  Charente,  cargoes 
of  small  wood,  and  took  back  brandy.  This  has  now  been  eUsoontinued. 
The  writer  to  the  Times  states  that  the  principal  opposition  to  a  liberal 
tariff  in  America  comes  from  Pennsylvania,  the  great  Quaker  district 
One  would  have  thought  that,  if  they  said  '  timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
fkrerUes '  to  others,  the  speeches  and  great  example  of  Mr.  Bright  would 
not  have  been  lost  upon  them.  It  is  evident  the  appeal  must  be  made 
to  consumers  if  the  citadel  of  protection  is  to  be  stormed.  He  looked 
forward  to  a  future,  not  remote,  when  the  modification  of  tariffs  would 
prepare  the  way  for  free  trade. 

Mr.  R.  Ratnsford  Jackson  (Manchester)  assumed  that  tie  object 
of  Mr.  Slagg's  Paper  was  in  the  first  place  to  favour  coauaescial 
treaties,  and  in  the  next  to  advocate  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
Commerce.  The  arguments  that  had  been  used  with  reierence  to  the 
Paper  did  not  seem  to  him  entirely  applicable.  In  the  first  place  Mr. 
Macfie  objected  to  commercial  treaties  evidently  because  be  had  a 
strong  bias  towards  protection,  and  in  the  next  place  Mr.  Briggs  objected 
to  them  for  the  opposite  reason,  that  he  wished  our  Government  to  be 
perfectly  free  to  carry  out  in  their  largest  extent  the  principles  of  free 
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trade.  Bat  although  they  must  all  sympathise  with  Mr.  Briggs,  they 
must  be  convinced  that  he  would  not  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  which  was  to  increase  our  hold  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  to  open  the  markets  of  the  world  to  us,  by  refusing  on  all  occasions 
to  negotiate  treaties  of  commerce.  They  were  told,  with  reference  to 
our  treaty  with  China,  that  we  taxed  certain  Chinese  products,  and 
that  the  Chinese  did  not  impose  anything  like  equivalent  taxes  upon 
English  products ;  therefore  it  was  said  we  were  departing  from  the 
principles  of  free  trade  in  our  relations  with  China.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  if  we  had  no  treaty  with  China,  we  should  have  a 
great  increase  in  the  duty  upon  every  article  of  British  produce,  and 
an  entire  and  complete  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  important  portions 
of  the  revenue  of  India — that  from  opium — so  that  we  should  at  ti*e 
same  time  lose  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  with  China,  and  strike  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  revenue  of  India,  if  we  were  to  refuse  treaties  with 
that  country.  He  gathered  that  Mr.  Macfie  was  hostile  to  free  trade 
in  manufactures.  He  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
this  country  that  we  should  be  free  to  impose  import  duties  upom 
foreign  manufactures.  If  they  examined  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
they  would  see  that  this  view  was  entirely  fallacious.  Our  imports  in 
1878  amounted  to  870  millions  sterling.  Of  that,  about  150  mil%ns 
was  food,  180  millions  raw  materials,  and  at  the  outside — taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  iron,  glass,  and  a  great  many  small  manufac- 
tures, such  as  artificial  flowers,  clocks,  watches,  &c,  and  22  millions  ia 
textile  fabrics — the  entire  quantity  of  manufactures  imported  was  only 
about  40  millions.  That  being  the  case,  he  did  not  see  how  we  could 
assist  our  manufacturers,  or  help  the  expansion  of  our  manufacturing 
industry  in  any  important  degree  by  imposing  import  duties  on  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  largest  foreign  manufacturing  product  which  we 
imported  was  that  of  silk,  which  amounted  to  12£  millions.  We  im- 
ported also  of  raw  silk  about  4  millions'  worth,  and  exported  l£  million's 
worth.  He  had  seen  a  proposal  that  we  should  impose  a  duty  on  silk 
manufactures  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  effect  would  be  directly 
and  indirectly — in  the  duty  upon  silks,  in  the  increased  price  upon 
home-made  silks,  in  the  various  increased  charges  that  would  arise  in 
the  distribution— to  tax  the  community  5  millions  in  order  to  create 
and  sustain  a  hotbed  manufacture,  with  the  result  that  the  community 
would  have  to  pay  very  much  more  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
silk  manufacture  than  all  engaged  in  that  manufacture  would  gain  as  a 
reward  for  the  capital  and  labour  employed  in  that  industry.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  impose  an  import  duty 
upon  silk  manufactures,  and  as  silk  probably  afforded  the  strongest  case 
that  could  be  adduced  on  that  side  of  the  question,  the  idea  of  imposing 
import  duties  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  manufactures  seemed  tc 
him  to  fall  to  the  ground.  He  knew  many  foreign  countries  differed 
from  us  in  their  policy  in  this  matter.  They  preferred  to  impose  pro<- 
tective  duties.  Their  circumstances  and  ours  were  different.  Their 
manufactures  were  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  They  did  not  as  a 
rule  supply  the  wants  of  their  own  people.  They  were  able,  therefore, 
to  tax  the  community  for  the  support  of  their  manufactures.  If  we 
desired  to  create  and  extend  our  manufactures  by  protection,  we  could 
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not.  The  bulk  of  our  manufactures  were  exported.  We  imported  % 
millions'  worth  of  cotton  goods,  and  we  exported  66  millions'  worth,  and 
we  only  consumed  one -sixth  of  the  produce  of  our  spindles  and  looms 
at  home.  How,  therefore,  could  we  improve  the  cotton  trade  by  im- 
posing a  protective  duty  on  cotton  manufactures?  We  should  fail 
altogether  if  we  attempted  anything  of  the  kind.  It  seemed  to  him  we 
were  in  the  position  of  a  country  depending  upon  its  foreign  trade  to 
supply  the  food  for  its  people  and  the  raw  material  for  its  various  in  • 
dustries.  Nothing  more  fatal,  nothing  more  suicidal,  and  nothing  more 
ruinous  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  country,  could  be  done  than 
to  impose  import  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  of  whatever  kind. 

Dr.  John  Watts  (Manchester)  said  as  regarded  the  Paper  he  was  in 
full  accord  with  every  sentiment  it  contained,  and  after  the  speech  of 
Colonel  Jackson  little  need  be  added.  The  question  before  them  was 
very  simple,  and  was  capable  of  a  very  simple  answer.  Every  speaker 
had  assumed  the  profitableness  to  all  concerned  of  perfect  free  trade ; 
therefore  one  had  only  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  in  its  way,  and  to 
discuss  whether  or  not  treaties  help  or  hinder  it.  One  would  think 
the  question  had  been  solved  by  the  French  Treaty,  to  which  exception 
had  been  taken.  Had  we  more  trade  under  it  than  before  ?  Unless 
some  objector  was  prepared  to  say  '  No,'  he  would  assume  that  the 
point  was  proved,  and  that  the  Treaty  had  done  good  to  us  and  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Macfie  said  it  was  a  4  soft'  bargain.  Was  it  the  best  bargain 
we  oould  make,  or  was  it  not  ?  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Cobden  as  well 
as  he  did,  and  knew  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the 
immense  labour  and  trouble  he  had  to  overcome  them,  and  how  near 
he  was  at  one  time  to  giving  up  the  whole  thing  in  despair,  would  not 
say  that  he  did  not  make  the  best  bargain  he  could  at  the  time.  If  so, 
and  if  we  had  gained  by  it,  though  unequally,  what  were  the  objections 
now  ?  Had  it  brought  us  nearer  to  perfect  free  trade  than  we  should 
have  approached  without  it  ?  It  was  a  question  worth  asking.  Con- 
sider how  very  easy  it  is  among  our  great  populations  to  create  a 
feeling  against  existing  conditions,  and  a  struggle  for  something  which 
is  not.  When  we  consider  what  the  objections  to  free  trade  are  among 
the  French  manufacturers,  and  when  we  consider  the  influence  they 
have  over  their  own  workpeople,  and  how  possible  it  is  to  feed  a  pre- 
judice, we  shall  understand  what  were  the  difficulties  in  France,  as  we 
know  what  were  the  difficulties  formerly  in  England.  In  his  native 
city  of  Coventry,  where  three-fourths  of  the  people  depend  on  the  silk 
manufacture,  there  had  been  a  continual  outcry  against  the  importation 
of  French  silks  and  ribbons,  and  there  was  the  same  now.  It  was  the 
same  in  Macclesfield  and  Derby.  One  mayor  of  a  great  town  only  a 
few  days  ago  wanted  a  little  bit  of  protection  for  himself  and  free  trade 
in  everything  else.  And  that  expression  solved  the  problem  : — 4 1  want 
protection  myself,  and  I  want  to  buy  everybody  else's  produce  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.'  This  was  the  whole  case.  Where  was  the 
policy  of  our  laying  on  import  duties  at  all  ?  If  we  laid  them  on  at  all, 
we  must  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  of  the  same  class  of 
articles  at  home.  We  could  not  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at 
large ;  we  made  them  pay  more,  and  made  more  capital  necessary  to 
conduct  those  trades,  because  a  portion  of  it  had  to  be  invested  in 
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import  duties,  and  profits  had  to  be  made  on  these  duties,  which  brought 
about  higher  prices  for  the  commodities  produced.  He  would  throw 
our  markets  open  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  if  others  would  follow  our 
example  it  would  be  best  for  them;  if  they  did  not  follow  our  example 
they  would  be  the  greatest  losers.  That  settled  the  character  of  the 
bargain  with  France.  Whether  it  was  a  *  soft '  bargain  or  not,  we  might 
have  made  a  much  softer ;  and  the  *  soft '  bargain  made  was  the  best  we 
could  get  at  the  time.  Who  was  the  best  judge  of  what  could  be  done 
at  the  time  ?  It  was  Mr.  Cobden,  and  he  exercised  his  best  judgment. 
It  was  true  that  a  treaty  tied  up  the  hands  of  Government  and  of 
Parliament.  A  treaty  ties  us  up  to  freedom ;  and  those  with  whom 
we  make  it  it  ties  up  against  retrogression,  whilst  it  leaves  the  path 
open  for  progress.  Was  it  better  we  should  tie  them  up  against  retro- 
gression, or  was  it  better  we  should  leave  them  free  to  go  backwards 
under  the  excitement  of  politics,  social  circumstances,  or  bad  harvests  ? 
To  his  mind  a  bond  was  a  good  thing  until  the  perfect  condition  was 
attained  in  which  no  bond  was  required.  Mr.  Macfie  said  that  the 
measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  based  on  the  fallacy  that  low-priced 
food  would  make  low  wages.  That  he  denied  utterly,  and  he 
referred  Mr.  Macfie  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
who  always  showed  in  opposition  to  the  Chartists  that  wages  would 
inevitably  rise  if  free  trade  were  granted.  Sir  E.  Peel  was  converted 
by  Mr.  Cobden.  How,  then,  could  his  measure  be  based  on  such  a 
fallacy  ?  To  his  mind  it  was  based  on  a  serious  conviction,  arrived  at 
with  great  labour  and  pains,  which  he  knew  beforehand  would  be 
his  own  sacrifice  as  a  party  leader;  and  it  fell  out  precisely  as  he 
predicted.  It  showed  the  most  glorious  devotion  to  conscience  we 
could  find  in  our  history,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  possible  that  his 
free  trade  measure  would  be  his  own  political  ruin. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Windsor  (Manchester)  said  the  principle  of  free  trade 
must  be  admitted  by  all  who  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  history  of 
our  own  trade,  or  that  of  any  other  nation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
low  prices  of  food  resulting  from  free  trade,  we  could  not  have  passed 
as  we  did  through  the  difficulties  of  last  winter,  which  were  as 
serious  as  we  had  known  for  a  generation.  No  more  important  resolu- 
tion could  have  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  than  that  in 
favour  of  a  Minister  of  Commerce  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Such  a 
Ministry  would  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  our  relations  with  other 
countries,  as  well  as  with  India  and  the  Colonies.  He  hoped  the 
appointment  would  result  in  a  greater  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
free  trade  by  our  Colonies  and  in  India.  We  might  almost  despair  for 
a  time  of  any  further  adoption  of  free  trade  on  the  Continent.  The 
immense  armaments  of  the  military  monarchies  would  for  a  long  time 
prevent  them  entertaining  any  idea  of  reducing  their  revenue.  We 
must  look  for  the  development  of  free  trade  in  the  United  States  first, 
and  then  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hoyle  (Bury)  said  no  doubt  Mr.  Slagg  had  made  out 
that  treaties  were  good  things,  and  ought  to  receive  more  support  from 
the  Executive  Government  than  they  did.  The  movement  in  favour  of 
a  Minister  of  Commerce  was  one  that  the  Section  ought  to  support  by 
passing  a  resolution.    It  had  been  shown  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
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nations  making  treaties  was  the  enormous  expenditure  on  standing 
•armies.  If  Governments  would  but  pay  more  attention  to  these  two 
'points — viz.,  the  lowering  of  duties  and  the  making  of  arrangements 
whereby  enormous  armaments  could  be  reduced,  and  the  money  spent 
upon  them  be  devoted  to  useful  manufactures,  we  should  increase  our 
legitimate  commerce  to  a  great  extent,  and  thus  diffuse  the  blessing 
of  civilisation.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Slagg  as  to  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  wine  duties.  It  might  not  have  occurred  to  the  gentle- 
men present  that  if  we  could  spend  5  millions  for  wine  we  could  buy 
5  millions  worth  of  our  own  manufactures,  and  it  would  be  better  that 
our  own  people  should  be  well  clad  with  our  own  manufactures  than  that 
they  should  be  fond  of  the  intoxicating  wines  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal, 
and  as  a  consequence  be  clad  in  rags,  finding  work  for  the  police,  and 
filling  workhouses  and  gaols.  Commercial  men  made  a  great  mistake 
when  they  supposed  that  the  only  hope  we  had  of  a  revival  of  trade 
was  to  be  found  in  the  reduction  of  the  wine  duties.  It  must  be  clear 
that  the  money  that  might  be  spent  in  wines  might  also  be  spent  in  our 
home-made  goods.  There  were  also  two  sides  to  the  opium  trade 
question ;  the  money  that  bought  the  opium  and  paid  the  tax  would 
also  buy  manufactured  goods.  We  well  knew  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  China  who  used  opium  were  demoralised  by  its  use ; 
they  did  not  work,  but  spent  their  time  in  idleness,  and  thus  great  loss 
was  entailed  by  the  consumption  of  it.  Apart  altogether  from  com- 
mercial results,  we  ought  to  look  to  moral  considerations.  Sound 
economical  philosophy  must  be  based  on  true  morality ;  if  it  was  not, 
it  could  not  long  stand.  Were  we  to  look  at  the  influence  of  the  opium 
trade  we  must  feel  that  it  is  a  trade  which,  whatever  may  be  its  com- 
mercial results,  ought  not  to  be  in  existence,  because  of  the  physical 
and  moral  deterioration  which  the  drug  wrought  on  those  who  used  it. 
He  would  suggest  the  passing  of  two  resolutions — the  first  in  relation 
to  a  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  the  second  against  the  enormous 
armaments  existing  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Henry  Ashworth  (Manchester)  said  the  only  commercial 
treaty  of  moment  that  he  could  refer  to  was  that  of  France.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  impatient  inquiry  about  foreign  treaties  and  why 
they  were  not  more  frequently  negotiated.  He  could  only  assure  the 
inquirers  that  in  any  attempt  of  the  kind  they  would  find  many  ob- 
stacles to  deal  with  such  as  they  might  not.  have  conceived  of.  He 
was  present  with  Mr.  Cobden  at  Paris  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  that  he  was  engaged  upon  the  Treaty,  and  knew  something  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  arising  out  of  the  combination  of 
protected  interests  in  France  to  limit  or  prevent  anything  whatever 
being  done.  He  was  aware  also  that  Mr.  Cobden,  before  he  undertook 
the  charge  of  that  Treaty,  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  position  offered 
to  him.  His  experience  in  this  country  led  him  to  suppose  that  free 
trade  would  find  its  way  in  other  countries,  as  it  had  done  here,  by 
conviction  and  the  economy  arising  out  of  it.  The  result  of  the  Treaty 
had  been  to  very  largely  increase  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
The  French  people  had  had  the  best  of  it.  They  had  sent  us  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  had  sent  them.  A  French  manufacturer  stated 
to  him  some  time  ago  that  the  Treaty  had  been  good  for  England  but 
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had  for  France.  He  said  that  since  England  allowed  everything  to 
come  free  from  duty  they  had  taken  from  France  a  slice  equal  to- 
seventy  miles  of  the  productions  of  the  country  all  along  the  Channel.4 
He  (Mr.  Ashworth)  asked  how  they  had  done  that,  and  the  reply  was 
that  the  agricultural  interest  in  all  that  district  had  the  command  of 
steamers  passing  to  and  fro  from  day  to  day,  carrying  away  the  produce 
of  France  from  that  district  direct  to  London  or  some  part  of  England, 
instead  of  going  to  Paris,  and  the  French  had  consequently  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  their  own  productions.  That  was  simply  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  French  viewed  the  Treaty.  The  French 
manufacturers  took  very  great  pains  to  thwart  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Treaty  by  employing  talented  people  to  undertake  to  deceive  the  people 
as  to  the  objects  of  the  Treaty.  One  gentleman  came  to  this  country, 
and  on  his  return  he  published  a  pamphlet,  showing  conclusively,  in 
his  way,  that  an  expenditure  of  80,000/.  upon  a  cotton  works  had  been 
productive  of  10,000/.  a  year  profit.  At  Mr.  Cobden's  request  he 
(Mr.  Ashworth)  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  found  that  the  profit, 
instead  of  10,000/.,  was  3,000/.  He  published  a  pamphlet  showing 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  but  the  printers  appeared  to  have  been 
tampered  with ;  and  the  conclusions  be  had  arrived  at  were  turned 
upside  down.  Mr.  Cobden  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmerstoo, 
who,  after  the  Treaty  had  been  completed  and  signed  by  France,  refused 
to  receive  it.  The  result,  however,  was  that  the  Treaty  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  prosperity  both  for  France  and  this  country,  and  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  see  a  number  of  similar  treaties  effected  if  we 
could  accomplish  nothing  better,  but  it  would  be  apparent  that  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  is  difficult.  In  order  to  pay  for  our  foreign  food 
supply  it  was  necessary  to  promote  industry  in  our  own  country. 
How,  he  asked,  was  that  industry  to  be  promoted  ?  At  the  late  Trade 
Unions  Congress  in  Edinburgh  it  was  stated  that  the  organisations  in 
connection  with  that  body  had  expended  260,000/.  in  one  year  in 
relieving  distressed  members.  It  was  not,  however,  stated  how  much 
commerce  had  been  hindered  by  the  expenditure  of  that  260,000/.  If 
we  were  to  pay  30  per  cent,  more  wages  than  other  countries,  and  to 
work  fifty-six  and  a  half  hours  against  seventy-two,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foretell  what  would  be  the  ultimate  result  to  our  commerce 
and  cotton  manufactures.  Other  places  had  had  their  day.  The  iron 
trade  of  the  Thames  had  gone  to  the  Clyde,  and  who  was  to  bring  it 
back  ?  The  trade  in  stuffs  had  left  Norwich,  and  we  did  not  now  hear 
of  the  Dublin  poplins.  We  were  doing  what  we  could  to  enlighten 
the  people  by  education,  but  education  was  not  always  common  sense. 
He  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  he  was  indicating  the  downfall  of 
British  commerce.  He  believed  there  was  so  much  recuperative  power 
in  the  country  that  our  commerce  would  be  upheld,  and  perhaps 
restored ;  but  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  prosperity  was 
that  capital  found  its  way  to  other  countries  in  preference  to  our  own, 
seeing  that  at  present  our  outlay  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  not 
so  productive  to  the  capitalist  as  it  used  to  be.  Nevertheless,  he  hoped 
we  should  eventually  succeed  in  restoring  to  this  country  the  su- 
premacy which  it  once  enjoyed. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  said  the  whole  case  in  favour  of  treaties 
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as  helping  forward  free  trade  had  been  exceedingly  well  stated  in  a 
few  words  by  Col.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Watts.  The  question  as  to  the 
obstacles  that  prevented  the  general  adoption  of  free  trade  could  not 
be  fully  answered  without  a  knowledge  of  the  special  circumstances  of 
each  country.  We  had  a  grievance  in  the  case  of  our  own  colonies- 
because  we  assisted  them  in  every  way.  We  let  them  have  capital  for 
their  railways  at  the  lowest  rate.  We  allowed  Canada  to  borrow  money 
at  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  pay  off  money  borrowed  at  seven.  Our 
relations  with  the  colonies  in  these  matters  would  be  best  improved  by 
having  a  Minister  of  Commerce.  Liberal  and  Conservative  Govern- 
ments alike  put  at  the  Board  of  Trade  men  whose  lives  had  been 
spent  in  anything  but  commerce.  He  should  therefore  be  glad  if  the 
Section  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  Minister  of  Commerce. 
Opinion  was  almost  unanimous  as  to  the  inadequate  representation  of 
the  wants  of  commerce  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We 
all  desired  the  fullest  development  of  free  trade  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  and,  until  it  could  be  realised,  treaties  constituted  the  very 
best  and  safest  steps  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  The  silk  trade  of 
Macclesfield,  Derby,  Coventry,  and  Manchester  had  been  materially 
benefited  by  the  opening  of  France  to  pure  silk  goods.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  opening  of  the  French  markets  the  silk  industries  would 
have  suffered  much  more  than  they  had  done  in  the  present  crisis* 
All  persons  engaged  in  any  branch  of  trade  and  affected  by  the  present 
depression  would  like  to  have  some  kind  of  enforced  providence  to> 
improve  prices  and  bring  prosperity.  Papermakers  had  always  been 
noted  as  free  traders  in  everything  except  rags.  The  sugar  refiners 
would  have  free  trade  in  everything  else  except  sugar.  Their  trade 
had  suffered  more  than  any  other  from  the  want  of  a  Minister  of 
Commerce.  Not  only  had  we  not  free  trade,  but  we  had  a  great 
country  persisting  in  the  absurdity  of  giving  a  bounty  in  order  to 
send  French  sugar  to  England.  This  was  not  only  wrong  to  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  trade,  but  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
the  taxpayers  of  France,  who  had  never  been  taught  that  they  were 
paying  money  out  of  their  own  pockets  in  order  to  cheapen  sugar  in 
England.  We  knew  it  must  come  to  an  end,  but  in  the  meantime- 
irretrievable  injury  was  done  to  commercial  enterprise.  As  a  young 
man  at  the  time  the  French  Treaty  was  negotiated,  he  felt  proud  that 
he  was  consulted  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Cobden  upon  some  branches  of  the 
subject.  When  he  looked  back  upon  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Cobden 
and  by  Mr.  Ashworth  and  a  noble  band  of  pioneers,  he  felt  there 
ought  to  be  nothing  but  congratulation  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
free  trade  as  promoted  by  commercial  treaties.  Therefore  he  thought 
they  ought  to  pass  resolutions  declaring  that,  under  present  circum- 
stances, commercial  treaties  furnished  die  best  approach  to  free  trade 
in  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  and  that  one  of  the  great  wants  of 
the  time  was  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Jackson  desired  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  had 
been  said  with  reference  to  the  opium  revenue  of  India.  Mr.  Hoyle 
said  the  Chinese  people  might  as  well  spend  money  on  goods  as  on 
opium.  The  opium  revenue  of  India  was  entirely  paid  by  the  Chinese 
people,  and  India  was  not  at  this  time  in  a  position  to  give  up  so 
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important  a  portion  of  its  revenue.  To  do  so  would  be  absolute 
ruin'to  the  Indian  Exchequer.  He  did  not  say  this  was  always  to 
continue.  We  must  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  India, 
increase  her  communications,  multiply  her  sources  of  wealth,  and 
enable  her  to  provide  an  adequate  revenue  from  the  legitimate  taxation 
of  her  own  people.  Then  we  could  begin  to  give  up  the  Indian 
opium  revenue.  If  we  did  so  before,  the  consequences  would  be 
greater  evils  than  those  we  got  rid  of.  We  should  not,  however,  by 
these  means  prevent  the  consumption  of  opium  in  China,  because 
opium  was  grown  in  many  of  the  Chinese  provinces  and  in  Persia, 
and  the  only  result  of  abandoning  the  opium  revenue  would  be  to 
transfer  to  others  the  profit  of  the  trade  and  to  embarrass  the  Indian 
Exchequer,  and  to  force  upon  India  measures  which  would  involve 
loss  and  injury  to  her  250  millions  of  people.  [Mr.  James  Stables 
(Horsf orth)  :  Has  not  the  duty  on  imported  calico  been  abolished  in 
India  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indian  Exchequer  ?]  Mr.  Jackson  :  It 
was  expected  by  the  Indian  Government  that  the  change  in  the  Indian 
import  duties  on  calico  would  involve  a  loss  of  200,000/. ;  but  the 
Government  was  justified  in  making  that  change  if  in  its  advocacy  of 
iree  trade  the  Section  had  not  been  talking  nonsense  that  morning. 
We  did  not  and  could  not  allow  a  system  of  protection  -  to  prevail  in 
India  where  we  had  power  to  regulate  the  fiscal  system.  Therefore 
the  Government  rightly  reduced  the  duty  on  cotton  goods,  and  the 
best  thing  it  could  do  would  be  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
duties  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  It  was  now  almost  impossible  to 
know  what  was  meant  by  free  trade  if,  instead  of  free  trade  pure  and 
simple,  we  were  to  have  free  trade  counterbalanced  by  a  variety  of 
considerations,  such  as  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  mistaken  fiscal 
action  of  colonists  to  whom  we  have  given  the  power  of  control  over 
their  own  revenue  system,  and  speculations  as  to  what  native  rulers 
or  continental  potentates  might  have  done  if  guiding  Indian  finance. 
Yet  such  was  the  free  trade  propounded  by  prominent  politicians  such 
as  Mr.  Fawcett  and  others. 

Mr.  Fordham  (Baldock)  said  it  would  be  undesirable  to  abolish  the 
duty  on  Spanish  wines,  and  financially  it  was  impossible,  for  if  we  got 
rid  of  the  duty  we  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  abolish  the  duty  on 
malt  and  spirituous  liquors  in  this  country.  Could  we  afford  to  lose 
euch  a  revenue  ?  How  could  we  replace  it  advantageously  ?  There 
had  been  a  want  of  discrimination  between  protective  duties  and 
import  duties.  The  import  duty  on  foreign  wines  did  not  amount  to 
a  protective  duty.  It  was  an  essentially  inherent  principle  of  a  pro- 
tective duty  that  it  should  protect  some  native  industry,  and  with 
respect  to  foreign  wines  and  tobacco  that  was  not  in  the  least  the 
oase.  So  these  duties  were  not  protective  duties  at  all ;  they  were 
purely  fiscal  and  financial  duties  imposed  to  improve  the  Exchequer 
and  to  prevent  over-indulgence  in  alcohol.  Some  held  that  cheap 
alcohol  would  not  be  productive  of  intemperance,  but  that  was  a 
fallacy.  If  we  made  it  cheap,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  we 
should  have  much  more  intoxication  than  we  should  if  we  raised  the 
price,  and  so  made  it  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Before  and  up  to 
1880  malt  (and  its  products  in  malt  liquor)  paid  an  excise  duty  of 
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Zl.  per  quarter.  In  that  year  the  duty  was  reduced  from  SL  to  1L 
From  this  date  drunkenness  increased  rapidly  in  this  country,  and  all 
hands  were  raised  in  denunciation  of  the  vice,  till  then  not  demanding 
serious  attention.  From  that  date  also  lunacy  increased,  and  became 
a  much  more  serious  matter  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Slago,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Macfie  appeared  before  them 
as  an  uncompromising  protectionist,  advocating  views  hardly  less 
tolerable  than  those  of  reciprocity ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  they 
could  make  much  impression  on  his  mind.  Mr.  Macfie's  contention 
was  that  a  treaty  tied  the  hands  of  Government  against  the  further 
progress  of  free  trade ;  but  it  really  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  only 
tied  them  in  the  direction  of  raising  duties.  He  had  pointed  out  that 
the  expectation  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gobden  when  he  commenced  hia 
work  was  that  the  lowering  of  duties  which  he  secured  would  be 
followed  by  free  trade  in  the  course  of  ten  years  as  between  England 
and  France.  As  Dr.  Watts  had  observed,  the  Treaty  fixed  a  point 
above  which  duties  should  not  be  raised,  and  that  was  proved  to  be  a 
very  useful  achievement.  When  M.  Thiers  came  into  office  after  the 
war  he  made  a  strenuous  attempt  to  raise  the  treaty  tariff,  on  the 
ground  of  financial  exigency.  He  argued  that  the  special  circumstances 
of  his  country  quite  justified  a  complete  revision  of  the  treaty  sys- 
tem, and  he  appealed  with  great  effect  to  his  own  countrymen.  The 
members  of  his  own  Government  were  all  willing  to  do  what  he 
proposed;  but  the  existence  of  the  Treaty  with  us  prevented  the 
attainment  of  his  object,  and,  if  it  had  not  existed,  we  should  have 
had  a  retrograde  movement  towards  higher  duties.  Mr.  Macfie's  sug- 
gestion about  an  export  duty  on  coal  was  hardly  worth  the  attention 
of  free  traders.  It  was  disposed  of  long  ago,  and  recently,  in  an  able 
manner  by  Mr.  Fawcett  in  his  book  on  Free  Trade  and  Protection. 
He  showed  that  an  export  duty  would  raise  the  price  of  coal,  which 
would  reduce  its  consumption  and  stimulate  competition  abroad  to  the 
injury  of  our  native  industry.  Mr.  Macfie  spoke  of  the  Treaty  as 
tempting  others  to  rivalry  with  us,  but  competition  did  not  need  any 
artificial  stimulus.  As  to  the  difficulties  which  might  arise  in  case  of 
war,  war  put  an  end  to  all  treaty  obligations  as  between  belligerents. 
He  wished  to  see  the  state  of  things  advocated  by  Mr.  Briggs— entire 
freedom  from  duties ;  and  treaties  would  assist  in  bringing  about  that 
condition  ;  certainly  they  do  not  interfere  with  our  progress  towards 
it.  Mr.  Haughton  seemed  to  think  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  a  simple- 
minded  person  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  Emperor,  was  in- 
veigled into  the  Treaty,  and  sold  the  interests  of  England  for  the  benefit 
of  France.  That  was  not  the  case — quite  the  contrary ;  and  so  far 
from  the  Emperor  having  hoodwinked  Mr.  Gobden,  he  had  to  use  all 
his  great  persuasive  power  to  induce  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  to 
adopt  the  Treaty.  It  was  impossible  for  those  who  did  not  know  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  pressure  he  had  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
Emperor.  He  was  the  Emperor's  guide  and  apostle  in  the  matter  of 
free  trade;  he  inaugurated  those  principles  among  the  French  ad- 
ministrative class ;  and  with  an  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance, 
which  sometimes  subjected  him  almost  to  personal  suffering  and 
•  humiliation,  he  brought  the  Treaty  to  a  conclusion.    Therefore  it  was 
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quite  contrary  to  the  facts  to  suppose  that  he  was  taken  in  by  the 
Emperor.  Nor  could  it  be  considered  that  our  duty  in  relation  to  the 
propagandism  of  free  trade  principles  was  quite  fulfilled  if  we  opened 
our  ports  and  said  to  the  nations  of  the  world :  4  You  may  please 
yourselves ;  we  have  done  our  share  in  the  matter ;  and  we  think 
experience  will  convince  you  that  free  trade  is  a  right  and  desirable 
thing.'  As  it  has  been  beneficial  to  us,  and  particularly  to  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  country,  it  was  surely  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  extend 
its  blessings  to  the  whole  family  of  nations.  The  treaty  system  might 
be  imperfect,  but  all  steps  in  the  direction  of  a  great  reform  were 
cautious  and  imperfect  It  was,  like  the  goose  step,  to  be  followed  by 
the  quick  march,  and  the  treaty  system  must  at  least  help  to  prepare 
the  way  for  complete  freedom  of  trade  with  all  countries. 

Mr.  Haughton  desired  to  say  in  explanation  that  few  men  had  a 
higher  respect  for  Cobden  than  he  had ;  but  the  Section  must  have 
remarked  that  Mr.  Ashworth,  a  co-worker  with  and  a  friend  of 
Richard  Cobden,  had  given  them  to  understand  that  Cobden  de- 
liberated long,  and  anxiously  consulted  his  friends,  before  he  had 
accepted  the  principle  of  reciprocity  or  commercial  treaties,  which 
was  not  free  trade.  That  such  treaties  had  produced  temporary 
gain  he  did  not  deny,  but  they  had  delayed  the  acceptance  of  the 
great  principle  of  absolute  free  trade. 

Mr.  H.  Ashworth  said  it  ought  not  to  escape  notice  that  in  regard 
to  reciprocity,  so-called,  if  we  put  a  tax  upon  any  imported  article, 
we  put  the  payment  of  it  upon  ourselves ;  it  might  sound  like  a  dis- 
covery to  some  of  those  who  insisted  so  strongly  upon  reciprocity,  but 
so  it  was.  The  state  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  was  so 
harassing  that  one  of  their  leading  difficulties  was  how  to  reduce 
taxation  and  maintain  their  armaments.  The  belligerent  spirit  pre- 
vailed in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  one  country  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  filling  up  its  military  ranks  because  another  country  was  doing  so. 
This  involved  not  only  withdrawal  of  workers  from  labour,  but  also 
expenditure  on  non-workers.  It  was  a  painful  sight  to  see,  as  he  had 
seen,  a  lot  of  soldiers  mounted  upon  fine  horses  performing  their  daily 
exercises,  and  in  the  adjoining  fields  there  might  be  an  enfeebled  old 
man,  with  perhaps  a  woman  or  a  boy,  engaged  in  the  operations  of  a 
plough  drawn  by  a  bullock  or  a  donkey,  or  by  both  yoked  together. 
Thus  the  operations  of  agriculture  were  crippled  by  the  enforced 
obligations  of  military  service.  Hence  the  imposition  of  taxes  and 
tariffs  abroad  was  much  stimulated  by  the  belligerent  spirit.  The 
military  spirit  in  our  own  country  was  to  be  deplored  as  a  hindrance 
to  commerce,  but  we  also  suffered  from  the  want  of  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Office.  Those 
who  had  to  do  with  matters  connected  with  our  foreign  trade 
found  themselves  disappointed  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  the  united 
action  of  the  two  officers.  Such  difficulties  ought  to  be  remedied,  and 
he  knew  no  remedy  likely  to  be  so  effectual  as  the  appointment  of  a 
Minister  of  Commerce,  so  often  pressed  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
by  deputations  who  had  almost  uniformly  found  their  representations 
disregarded.  On  one  occasion  he  presented  a  memorial  from  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
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who  remarked  in  reply,  1  You  may  just  as  well  throw  it  into  my  waste- 
paper  basket.  Your  memorial  is  an  affair  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  you  will  see  that  your  object  will  be  disregarded.' 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolutions: — 'That  this  Section 
recommend  the  Council  to  consider  whether  they  could  aid  by  some 
practical  measure  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  induce  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  negotiate  with  foreign  Governments  in  favour 
of  a  general  reduction  of  armaments,  which  are  a  hindrance  to  commer- 
cial relations  between  nations,  impose  heavy  burdens  in  the  form  of 
import  duties  upon  all,  and  lessen  their  productive  power : 

4  And,  further,  as  ail  consideration  of  commercial  matters  is  impeded 
by  the  variety  of  Government  departments  to  which  they  are  referred, 
the  Section  would  recommend  the  Council  to  consider  how  they  can  aid 
in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  special  Minister  of  Commerce.' 

Mr.  R.  R.  Jackson,  in  seconding  the  resolutions,  said  that  the 
Chancellors  of  the  German  and  Austrian  empires  were  stated  to  have 
been  in  consultation  as  to  a  reduction  of  their  armaments.  It  must  be 
remembered  what  a  severe  strain  upon  the  Governments  of  Europe  the 
military  system  was.  Probably  the  greatest  danger  hanging  over  them 
arose  from  the  discontent  of  their  people  with  the  pressure  of  that 
system.  It  was  probable  some  good  effect  might  be  produced  by  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  encourage  to  a  certain  extent  a 
general  disarmament. 


Free  Trade  with  our  Colonies. 

Mr.  George  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S., 
read  a  Paper  on  '  Free  Trade  with  our  Colonies,'  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : 1 — Having  sojourned  in  most  of 
our  colonies,  I  feel  justified  in  putting  the  following  practical 
suggestions  before  a  Manchester  audience.  No  one  now  doubts 
the  efficacy  of  free  trade ;  no  one  denies  its  desirability ;  but 
many  doubt  its  possibility  in  the  immediate  present.  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  free  trade  in  the 
immediate  future  over  that  large  portion  of  the  world  known 
as  the  British  Empire.  In  order  the  better  to  grasp  the  subject 
I  purposely  leave  out  of  the  discussion  the  spread  of  free  trade 
among  foreign  nations. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  trade  with  our  colonies  and  trade 
with  foreign  countries  steadily  increase  in  4  good  times ; '  but 
our  trade  with  our  colonies,  unlike  that  with  foreign  countries, 
continues  to  increase  even  in '  bad  times.'  And  statistics  also  tell 
us,  and  this  is  of  special  significance  to  export  manufacturers, 
that,  while  the  tendency  in  our  foreign  trade  is  for  exports  to 
fall  far  short  of  imports,  in  our  colonial  trade  there  is  a  very 

1  This  Paper  la  published  in  full  by  the  author. 
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high  percentage  of  direct  repayment  for  colonial  products  in 
English  manufactured  goods. 

The  British  Empire  offers  a  grand  opportunity  for  the 
highest  economic  prosperity.  Our  colonies  proper  equal  in 
extent  two  Europes  put  together,  but  are  worked  at  the  present 
by  only  one-thirtieth  the  population  of  Europe.  And  yet 
another  Europe  in  capabilities  the  English  possess  in  India 
and  the  various  outlying  colonies  of  the  tropics.  The  old 
country  has  a  large  surplus  of  brain,  muscle,  and  capital,  and 
the  colonies  offer  every  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  product. 
Thus  the  English  are  in  possession  of  a  perfect  world  to  itself 
•of  economic  energy,  and  only  need  guaranteed  freedom  of 
exchange  of  products  to  secure  its  true  and  lasting  prosperity. 

Why  this  empire  does  not  enjoy  free  trade  is  because  with 
the  grant,  some  years  ago,  of  local  self-government  to  various 
colonies  no  reservations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing any  one  of  these  local  governments  from  interfering  with 
the  economic  liberty  of  other  local  governments  within  the 
empire.  But  it  speaks  well  for  English  common  sense  that 
•only  two  colonies  out  of  a  total  of  fifty  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  anomalous  result  of  the  progress  of  autonomy.  And 
of  these  two  Canada  has  only  quite  lately  taken  to  protection 
for  political  rather  than  economical  ends ;  while  in  the  other 
instance,  that  of  Victoria,  bitter  experience  is  teaching  the 
stern  lesson  of  the  evils  consequent  on  the  practice  of  such 
crude  policies.  It  will,  then,  not  be  difficult  to  remedy  these 
unforeseen  results  of  the  grant  of  self-government  if  due  regard 
be  had  to  the  prescriptive  spontaneity  of  action  of  our  leading 
colonies.  Arrangements  for  the  unfettered  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts over  the  whole  empire  should  be  inaugurated  as  soon  as 
may  be. 

The  United  States  are  a  glaring  instance  of  the  success  of 
free  trade.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  is  true,  just 
now  shut  their  doors  to  outsiders.  But  within  those  doors  they 
have  a  territory  closely  resembling  that  of  the  British  Empire, 
fertile  and  productive  of  most  things  that  man  requires;  and 
over  this  vast  undeveloped  territory  perfect  freedom  of  exchange 
is  rigorously  and  jealously  maintained.  Let  us  follow  in  their 
steps  so  far  as  concerns  the  internal  economy  of  our  empire ; 
and  gain,  in  addition,  the  advantage  over  them  in  our  more 
enlightened  external  policy  of  free  trade  with  all  who  will. 

Thus  the  securing  free  trade  for  all  the  English  is  the  one 
bright  outlook  for  the  immediate  future,  the  one  great  national 
work  for  British  statesmanship,  and  is  the  necessary  and 
powerful  step  that  must  be  taken  before  we  can  hope  that 
foreign  nations  will  lay  aside  the  obstructing  errors  of  pro- 
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tection.  Cobden  gave  free  trade  to  England.  Export  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  others,  must  combine  to  execute  Cobden's 
bequest  of  extending  the  benefit  of  this  gift  at  the  least  to  all 
Englishmen. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Mr. 
Macfie,  and  others  spoke,  and  a  resolution  was  ultimately  passed,  on  the 
motion  of  the  President,  and  seconded  by  Colonel  Raynsford  Jackson, 
worded  as  follows : — That  this  Department  requests  the  Council  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing Free  Trade  co-extensive  with  the  empire,  and  of  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  induce  those  colonies  which  have  used  their  power 
of  local  self-government  to  establish  protective  tariffs,  to  retrace  a 
policy  which  is  injurious,  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  the  other 
producing  communities  of  the  empire,  while  at  the  same  time,  on  any 
sound  economical  principle,  it  cannot  be  advantageous  to  themselves. 


Civil  Service  Appointments  for  Women. 
By  Whately  Cooke  Taylor. 

A LITTLE  more  than  ten  years  ago  (on  February  8, 
186 9)  I  read  a  Paper  before  this  Association,  at  its  rooms 
in  London,  on  the  subject  of  opening  the  Civil  Service  to 
women.1  It  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  formal  pro- 
posal of  the  kind  that  was  ever  made  in  this  country.  At  the 
time  I  made  it  I  was  myself  a  member  of  one  of  those  Govern- 
ment offices  for  which  the  reform  was  especially  advocated — a 
proceeding,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  which  did  not  greatly  con- 
tribute to  my  comfort  there  for  some  time  afterwards.  In  the 
decade  that  has  elapsed  since  then  my  lot  has  been  cast  among 
very  different  surroundings,  important  in  this  connection  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  brought  me  into  close,  almost  daily,  con- 
tact with  a  vast  variety  of  industries  open  to  women  with 
which  I  was  not  then  familiar,  and  face  to  face,  repeatedly 
and  intimately,  with  the  many  complicated  problems  which 
surround  the  whole  question  of  woman's  work.  As  a  result, 
I  am  glad  to  be  allowed  to  come  again  before  this  Association 
to-day,  and  with  the  wider  knowledge  and  experience  thus 
obtained  to  re-affirm,  renew,  and  I  would  it  might  be  strengthen, 
each  and  all  of  the  arguments  then  advanced. 

There  is  a  particular  necessity  for  doing  so  at  the  present 
time.  The  intention  feebly  initiated  soon  after  the  date  I  have 
mentioned  of  opening  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Services  to 

1  See  Sessional  Proceedings,  1868-9,  p.  223. 
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women  is  threatening  to  come  to  as  feeble  a  close.  The  efforts, 
never  relaxed,  to  exclude  female  clerks  from  posts  of  dignity 
and  emolument  therein  have  not  only  succeeded,  but  an  active 
and  vigilant  foe  is  carrying  the  war  with  increasing  success 
far  beyond  even  those  old  and  well-established  boundaries, 
boundaries  which  have  long  marked  the  limit  of  men's  generos- 
ity when  their  industrial  interests  have  come  into  conflict  with 
women's.  The  attempt  has  already  met  with  a  partial  success 
to  reduce  or  do  away  with  them  altogether,  and  there  is  danger 
of  the  whole  scheme  collapsing.  I  am  of  those  who  would 
view  such  a  consummation  as  nothing  short  of  a  catastrophe. 
I  should  regard  it  not  only  as  a  slur  on  the  progress,  benevo- 
lence, and  sense  of  justice  of  the  present  day,  but  as  a  bitter 
blight  and  discouragement  to  those  who  have  laboured,  and 
are  labouring,  in  the  hopeful,  good,  and  generous  cause  of 
opening  further  occupations  to  women.  I  say  that  there  is  no 
publicly  proved  necessity  for  what  is  being  done,  that  even  if 
there  were  in  these  particular  instances,  the  experiment  in  its 
entirety  has  never  had  a  fair  trial,  and  I  shall  try  to  make 
good  these  two  positions  from  sources  of  information  open  to 
everyone  alike,  for  I  am  in  fact  in  possession  of  none  other. 

I  presume  I  need  not  argue  at  length  that  there  is  anything 
essentially  masculine  in  the  occupation  of  writing  and  summing 
figures,  which  makes  up  the  principal  duties  of  a  clerk.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  has  ever  been  seriously  affirmed.  It  would 
be  rash,  however, — as  I  have  good  reason  to  know, — to  draw 
therefrom  the  conclusion  that  it  might  not,  nevertheless,  in 
some  quarters,  be  considered  highly  unfeminine.  It  is,  indeed, 
among  the  most  insoluble  of  the  many  difficult  problems  which 
society  voluntarily  proffers  to  itself,  what  occupations  are  and 
are  not  to  be  esteemed  appropriate  to  either  sex,  and  whence 
the  criteria  of  judgment  upon  them  are  to  be  obtained.  For 
if  the  strict  economic  test  be  applied,  and  it  be  said,  those  are 
careers  especially  well  adapted  to  men  and  women  respect- 
ively in  which  men  and  women  respectively  are  calculated  to 
succeed,  and  do  in  fact  succeed  the  best,  then  immediately  a 
whole  vista  of  careers  display  themselves  in  which  women  are 
not  only  not  allowed  to  succeed,  but  not  even  to  compete. 
And  if  on  the  contrary  it  be  said,  theirs  is  a  case  in  which  the 
economic  law  must  yield  to  other  considerations,  and  therefore 
does  not  apply,  the  darkness  becomes,  if  it  were  possible,  more 
dense.  For  it  is  evidently  necessary  then  for  the  advocates  of 
that  view  to  name  beforehand  what  careers  are  particularly  suit- 
able and  unsuitable  to  women  and  men,  and  vice  versd,  and  the 
result  upon  their  doctrine  is  disastrous.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  strain  and  excitement  of  competitive  industry  is  not 
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suitable  to  the  more  nervous  organisations  of  women;  and  yet  it 
is  in  the  labour  of  factories  and  workshops,  all  of  which  is  strictly 
competitive  industry,  that  the  great  majority  of  women  are 
employed.  It  is  said  that  the  higher  and  more  dignified  offices 
in  the  body  politic  are  not  within  their  sphere;  and  yet  the 
Sovereign  of  these  realms  is  a  woman.  It  is  said  that  their 
blessed  mission  is  to  minister  to  the  sick ;  and  yet  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  prevent  them  doing  so  with  a  legal  status. 
The  creative  faculty  is  asserted  to  be  denied  to  them,  and  that 
in  an  age  when  our  greatest  novelist  by  far  is  a  lady.  Their 
concern,  we  are  told,  is  with  clothes  and  millinery,  but  the 
most  successful  milliner  in  the  world  is  a  man.  One  logician 
whom  I  encountered  declared  that  what  they  were  alone  cal- 
culated to  excel  in  was  the  manufacture  of  puddings,  and  when 
I  assured  him  that  the  best  pastry  in  the  world  was  notoriously 
made  by  men,  he  declared  he  had  not  thought  of  that  But 
he  presently  revived  again  with  the  argument  that  this  only 
proved  that  men  excelled  in  everything  they  undertook — when 
they  entered  into  the  woman's  sphere  as  well  as  when  they 
remained  within  their  own — doubtless  a  soothing  doctrine  to 
him  and  harmless  enough  to  women  if  men  would  only  act  as  if 
they  believed  it.  For  what  is  the  moral  to  be  deduced  from  it 
supposing  it  to  be  true?  What  but  the  superfluity  of  taking 
any  further  precautions  to  promote  what  is  thus  secured 
already.  If  men  will  always  succeed  whenever  their  labour 
enters  into  competition  with  women's,  why  all  these  artificial 
barriers  to  keep  the  competition  out?  Moreover,  its  bearing 
on  the  present  question  would  only  be  to  irreparably  demolish 
the  very  theory  set  up,  namely  that  there  are  careers  especially 
suitable  and  unsuitable  to  either  sex,  and  that  these  can  be 
pointed  out  beforehand  and  vouched  for  by  acknowledged  facts. 

There  remains,  it  is  true,  the  other  alternative,  that  though 
some  careers  may  not  be  exclusively  masculine  all  are  essentially 
unfeminine,  that  is  to  say  that  all  means  of  earning  an  indepen- 
dent livelihood  are  unbefitting  to  women,  and  that  the  certainly 
not  too  exhilarating  division  of  labour  suggested  by  Charles 
Kingsley, 

4  Men  must  work  and  women  must  weep ' 

is  and  should  be  the  right  one.  Now,  there  is  undoubtedly 
something  to  be  said  for  this  conception.  It  has  its  noble  and 
generous,  as  well  as  its  degrading  and  mournful  side.  There 
are  nations  we  know  which  consistently  act  up  to  it,  not  suffering 
their  women  to  engage  in  any  work  outside  the  household, 
and  maintaining  them  in  idleness  there.  But  how  do  we  stand 
with  regard  to  it  in  this  country  ?    With  what  appearance  of 
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justice  could  we  adduce  it  as  a  reason  for  closing  employ- 
ments to  women?  I  quote  from  a  well-known  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review : — *  The  tale  is  plain  enough.  So  far 
from  our  countrywomen  being  all  maintained  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  us  the  bread-winners,  3,000,000  out  of  6,000,000 
adult  Englishwomen  work  for  subsistence,  and  2,000,000  out 
of  the  3,000,000  in  independence.' 1 

It  appears  then  that  whether  it  be  unfeminine  or  not,  an 
enormous  number  of  women  do  work  as  well  as  weep,  and  that 
the  State  profits  by  their  labour  accordingly.  This  is  the  fact 
which  we  must  confront,  all  theories  notwithstanding.  If  they 
did  not  do  so  because  they  preferred  to  be  maintained  in  idle- 
ness by  men,  the  State  would  be  the  poorer  by  the  industry  of 
that  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  persons.  Nay,  not  only  the  poorer 
by  the  loss  of  that,  but,  being  by  the  law  of  the  land  compelled 
also  to  support  them  in  their  idleness,  poorer  also  by  the  huge 
increase  to  the  rates  that  would  ensue.  This  they  do  too  under 
the  most  heavy  discouragements.  Not  only  do  they  work  for 
their  livelihoods  in  the  face  of  all  fanciful  and  contradictory 
doctrines  asserting  them  to  be  incapable  of  doing  so ;  in  spite 
of  a  powerful  social  usage  narrowing  the  labour  market  against 
them,  and  visiting  them  with  its  displeasure  when  they  enter 
it ;  in  spite  even  of  the  ordinary  economic  laws  being  suspended 
to  their  detriment  in  the  monopoly  of  certain  professions  by 
men,  but  in  the  face  even  of  positive  enactment,  of  penal  statutes 
regulating  and  limiting  the  hours  during  which  they  are  allowed 
to  be  employed  in  productive  industry.  Now  I  am  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  that  not  only  as  regards 
children  and  young  persons,  but  adult  women  too.  I  believe 
that  if  these  latter  were  left  unprotected  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  cruellest  hardships  and  most  shameful  debasements, 
as  they  notoriously  were  before  those  laws  were  passed.  But 
I  say  that  the  State,  in  assuming  this  control  over  them  in  the 
name  of  the  national  welfare,  incurs  a  distinct  responsibility 
towards  them  in  an  opposite  and  to  a  like  degree.  That  in  de- 
ciding for  what  work  they  are  unfit,  the  converse  judgment  is 
assumed  of  deciding  for  what  work  they  are  likely  to  be  fit;  in 
opposing  them  in  the  one  direction  the  duty  should  be  included 
of  affording  them  facilities  in  others.  I  say  that  Protection 
legitimately  means  something  more  than  refusal  and  restriction, 
that  it  means  assisting  persons  to  procure  food  at  least  as  much 
as  hindering  persons  from  doing  so.  '  From  where/  I  have 
ventured  to  ask  elsewhere  2  when  writing  on  this  subject,  *  have 
they  (the  ordinary  advocates  of  protective  laws  for  women)  de- 

1  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1859. 
*  Paper  read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Liverpool,  1876. 
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rived  this  meaning  of  this  word  ?  If  we  speak  of  an  industry 
being  protected,  what  do  we  mean  ? — what  but  that  it  is 
cherished  and  fostered,  that  its  path  is  smoothed  and  made  easy 
for  it,  while  obstacles  are  opposed  to  the  progress  of  its  com- 
petitors? If  we  speak  of  a  human  being  in  every  other  relation 
than  the  industrial  being  protected,  what  do  we  mean  ? — what 
but  that  the  person  is  taken  care  of  by  another,  is  supported 
and  nourished,  and  kept  at  all  events  from  want  and  violence. 
But  the  protection  of  women's  industry  means  then — does  it  ? — 
just  this  process  accurately  reversed :  the  labour  of  others  is 
cherished  and  fostered  at  her  expense,  the  artificial  hindrances 
are  imposed  on  them.  It  means  then,  not  that  they  are  to  be 
nourished  and  supported  and  defended  from  violence  and  want, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  prevented,  on  the  contrary,  even  from 
nourishing  and  supporting  themselves,  and  exposed  in  conse- 
quence to  precisely  this  want  and  violence.  By  what  incredible 
perversion  of  ordinary  justice,  ordinary  sense,  of  ordinary 
etymology,  syntax  and  prosody,  has  this  result  come  about? * 

Nor  can  this  responsibility  be  shifted  by  asking  the  question 
— as  some  do — why  do  they  not  all  get  married  and  settle  the 
<iifficulty  that  way  ?  Upon  this  point,  however,  I  have  put 
together  a  few  statistics  taken  from  the  Census  Returns  for 
1861  (those  for  1871  not  offering  quite  the  same  facilities), 
and  I  shall  quote  them  here.  An  analysis  of  the  former  gives 
us  the  following  results  for  England  and  Wales.  To  9,776,259 
males  there  were  then  10,289,965  females,  or  rather  more 
than  half  a  million  more  women,  that  is  to  every  hundred  males 
there  were  one  hundred  and  five  females,  or  to  twenty  men 
there  were  twenty-one  women.  Now  supposing  every  man 
in  the  kingdom  to  marry  and  support  one  woman,  and  this  to 
be  his  recognised  duty,  there  would  still  remain  one  out  of 
every  twenty-one  unprovided  for,  and  unable  to  be  provided 
for  by  this  means.  The  question  of  support  would  still  then 
in  any  case  have  to  be  answered  for  that  number.  But  the 
facts  are  very  different  from  these  suppositions.  The  number 
of  wives  enumerated  was  3,488,952,  and  of  widows  756,717  ; 
making  of  all  those  who  were  or  at  any  time  had  been  married 
but  4,245,952 ;  while  the  spinsters,  counting  from  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  amounted  to  no  less  than  2,482,028,  very 
considerably  more  than  one-half  (more  accurately  '584)  of  the 
above.  On  comparing  this  with  another  return,  out  of  every 
hundred  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  when 
most  marriages  occur,  58  were  wives,  3  were  widows,  and  39 
were  spinsters.  Or,  stating  the  whole  matter  still  more  con- 
cisely, though  not  quite  so  accurately,  of  the  entire  female 
population  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  about  one 
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woman  in  three  remains  permanently  unmarried.  How  are 
these  to  be  supported  ?  It  is  evident  that  women  cannot  live 
on  air  only,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  live  on  husbands 
unless  husbands  will  give  them  the  opportunity ;  nay,  unless  a 
sufficient  number  of  prospective  husbands  are  in  the  first  place 
in  existence  at  all;  and  kind-hearted  people  thinking  much 
upon  this,,  and  not  prepared  to  recommend  resort  to  a  certain 
'  peculiar  institution '  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  late  American 
citizen,  have  been  much  exercised  in  their  minds  in  consequence. 
They  see  too  (and  more  than  ever  lately)  that  even  of  the  men 
who  might  marry,  a  large  number  are  deliberately  withdrawn 
from  civil  life  to  be  set  to  destroy  other  large  numbers  similarly 
withdrawn  elsewhere,  and  are  kept  by  their  country  in  brilliant 
and  attractive  dresses  and  a  state  of  enforced  bachelordom. 
And  then  we  are  gravely  asked  why  women  need  other  provision 
to  be  made  for  them  than  the  possibility  of  some  time  filling  the 
somewhat  exceptional  position  of  wife:  gravely  asked  so  ludicrous 
a  question  in  the  face  of  such  grave  realities. 

Possessed  possibly  by  some  such  considerations  as  these  the 
State  did,  some  ten  years  ago,  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  open- 
ing up  its  civil  appointments  to  women.  Female  clerks  were 
admitted  into  the  Telegraph  Department,  a  few  places  in  the 
Post  Office  were  put  at  their  disposal,  and  Mrs.  Senior  was 
made  an  inspector  under  the  Local  Government  Board.  There 
is  much  matter  for  reflection  here.  Had  a  Royal  Commission 
been  appointed  to  decide  what  posts  in  the  Civil  Service  were 
of  all  others  least  suitable  to  women,  they  would  probably  have 
selected  just  these.  I  do  not  say  that  they  were  unsuitable, 
and  in  Mrs.  Senior's  case  I  think  it  was  an  admirable  and  use- 
ful appointment,  but  I  say  that  the  Telegraph  and  Postal  Ser- 
vices were  among  the  least  suitable  to  women  that  the  whole 
Civil  Service  01  the  country  could  furnish.  They  were  so 
because  the  labour  is  commonly  severer,  more  irregular,  and,  in 
some  cases,  involving  more  publicity  than  in  the  generality  of 
departments.  Of  the  many  other  Government  offices,  and  the 
many  hundreds  of  clerkships  in  them,  to  how  many  would  the 
same  objections  apply  ?  Few — scarcely  any — possibly  to  not 
any  at  all  in  the  same  degree.  The  usual  routine  duty  of  most 
other  offices  is  not  severe,  the  hours  are  shorter  and  strictly 
limited,  are  ever  taken  during  the  day-time,  the  business  is 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  privacy.  Of  the  large  congeries 
of  public  offices,  for  instance,  about  Whitehall,  Pall  Mall, 
Westminster,  and  the  Strand,  this  is  strictly  true.  At  the 
Custom  House  it  is  only  the  out-door  appointments  of  which 
it  is  not  true,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  I  have  spoken. 
Now,  is  it  not  rather  a  remarkable  thing  that  it  was  not  any  of 
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these  offices  that  was  selected  for  making  this  extremely  im- 
portant experiment  upon?  Is  it  not  at  the  least  an  oddly 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  that  one  where  difficulties  might 
have  been  the  most  easily  foreseen,  where  night-work  is  con- 
stantly a  necessity ,  where  the  strain  of  unintermittent  attention 
is  absolutely  requisite,  and  where  in  other  branches  dealing  with 
the  public  is  most  general,  that  this  was  above  all  others  the  one 
chosen  ?  To  the  business  of  telegraphy  the  first  two  objections 
apply,  to  the  dunes  at  minor  post-offices  the  last.  It  is  a  coin- 
cidence too  that  these  are  among  public  offices  about  the  worst 
paid,  and  a  further  coincidence  that  female  clerks  performing  at 
them  the  same  duties  as  male  clerks  were  worse  paid  still !  We 
are  now  told  that  they  have  not  been  found  so  efficient  It  is 
conceivable  that  badly  paid  young  women  will  suffer  more  from 
sitting  up  at  night  than  better  paid  young  men.  It  is  doubt- 
less possible  that  the  prolonged  strain  on  their  attention  re- 
quired in  working  the  telegraph  machines  will  affect  them 
more.  But  even  this  has  never  yet  been  publicly  shown.  It 
has  been  asserted,  but  it  has  also  been  denied.  Counter  state- 
ments of  a  very  different  kind  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
made.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance — I  know  not  with  what 
truth — that  in  their  work  they  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  spirit 
equally  unjust  to  that  which  has  curtailed  their  pay.  That 
the  more  fatiguing  and  laborious  duties  have  designedly  been 
cast  on  them  in  order  to  bring  about  the  appearance  of  this 
very  result.  That  both  in  the  JPostal  and  Telegraph  Depart- 
ments they  have  been  made  to  work  longer  hours,  have  been 
required  to  be  more  early  and  punctual  in  attendance,  have 
been  granted  less  leave  of  absence,  have  been  treated  more 
harshly  in  every  way  than  their  male  colleagues.  I  know  not, 
I  say,  if  this  is  true ;  it  is  hard  to  believe  it,  and  without  dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  proof  I,  for  my  part,  will  not  do  so. 
But,  I  say,  that  if  it  is  true  it  is  a  base  and  hateful  thing,  re- 
volting to  every  kindly  feeling  and  detestable  to  every  just 
mind.  But  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  overlook  the  sus- 
picious similarity  of  such  tactics  to  others  with  which  we  are 
only  too  familiar.  It  was  by  such  arguments  and  such  actions 
as  these  that  it  was  sought  to  drive  women  out  of  the  printing- 
trade,  that  it  has  been  tried  to  close  against  them  the  medical 
profession,  that  the  male  carpet-weavers  at  Kidderminster  re- 
cently endeavoured  to  monopolise  that  industry,  that  the  rope- 
makers  at  Liverpool  not  long  since  entered  upon  a  similar 
chivalrous  enterprise — that,  indeed,  the  game  has  been  played 
from  the  first,  from  the  very  morning  and  dawn  of  industrial 
history  itself.  There  is  a  certain  family  likeness  here  that  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  that  it  is  futile  to  deny. 
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In  a  similar  spirit  we  should  look,  I  think,  with  the  gravest 
suspicion  also  upon  the  statements  sometimes  promulgated  of 
incivility  and  inattention  upon  the  part  of  women  clerks  at 
district  post-offices.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  these  statements. 
It  is  so  safe.  The  inattentive,  or  it  may  be  unappreciative 
young  woman,  what  can  she  do  to  defend  herself?  Nay,  is  she 
not  voluntarily  there  to  incur  what  odium  she  may,  a  novelty 
— that  bugbear  of  so  many  ?  Has  she  not  parted  from  the 
usual  practice  of  her  sex,  does  she  not  stand  where  a  man  stood 
formerly,  and  should  she  not  be  abnormally  humble  and  civil  in 
consequence,  being  there  merely  on  sufferance  as  it  were  ?  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  it  is  thus,  I  fear,  that  many  persons 
reason,  nor  these  all  men.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
matter.  What  if  such  young  women  were  compelled  to  put  on 
an  assumed  austerity  by  reason  of  those  very  circumstances  of 
their  position,  not  from  a  spirit  of  impertinence  or  inattention 
towards  others,  but  to  check  the  impertinence  or  impertinent 
attentions  of  these  ?  Let  us  in  justice  think  of  that.  Is  there 
not  at  least  some  plausibility  in  the  notion  ?  For  my  part  I 
never  enter  an  office  where  they  are  employed  but  my  heart 
warms  towards  them,  for  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  any  small 
defects  of  demeanour,  if  such  there  be,  but  I  think  rather 
of  the  poverty-stricken  hearth  at  home,  which  they  are 
probably  making  the  brighter  by  their  labour ;  of  the  aged 
parents,  or  the  little  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  they  are 
possibly  helping  to  support.  I  think  of  the  strong  pure  spirit 
that  must  animate  that  body,  be  it  coarse  or  comely,  to  induce 
her,  the  possessor,  to  go  out  and  encounter  such  sneers  as 
these,  to  part  with  so  much  that  tradition  has  falsely  taught 
her  was  her  own,  to  withstand  such  ungenerous  and  hard 
judgments. 

There  is  a  simple  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Let  a 
Commission  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole  question 
of  the  employment  of  women  in  the  Civil  Service,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  other  countries.  It  is  competent  for  this  Associa- 
tion to  move  in  this  matter.  Ten  years  ago  it  absolutely  did 
so,  by  appointing  myself  and  Mr.  Frederic  Hill  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  to  Government  upon  the  subject.  Owing  to  my 
leaving  London  just  at  that  time,  and  to  Mr.  Hill's  multi- 
farious engagements,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
Government  of  that  day  were  apparently  prepared  to  act  on 
their  own  initiative,  that  memorial  was  never  presented  or 

Prepared.    There  is  a  far  greater  need  for  such  an  one  now. 
'here  is  not  only  the  same  need  that  there  was  before ;  there 
is  not  only  the  added  need  owing  to  the  experiment  being  now 
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announced  to  be  a  partial  failure,  but  there  is  a  great  need  of 
arriving  at  the  true  history  of  that  experiment  itself.  A  very 
unusual  and  undue  amount  of  mystery  enshrouds  this.  Neither 
within  nor  without  the  House  of  Commons  have  anxious  en- 
quirers been  able  to  elicit  the  information  on  the  subject  which 
they  have  sought.  The  word  has  apparently  gone  forth  that 
absolute  silence  about  it  is  to  be  maintained,  and  the  order  seems 
to  be  accurately  observed.  Such  a  policy  is  naturally  calculated 
to  pique  curiosity.  What  are  these  mysteries  that  the  officials 
are  so  desirous  not  to  reveal  ?  Whence  their  anxiety  to  con- 
ceal them  ?  What,  in  fact,  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  in  this 
matter  of  employing  female  labour  in  the  Civil  Service  ? 

Until  the  public  is  fully  informed  about  it  I  am  justified  I 
think  in  the  assertion  I  have  ventured,  that '  there  is  no  publicly 
proved  necessity  for  what  is  being  done.'  There  may,  of  coarse, 
be  ever  so  great  a  necessity,  but  it  is  one  that  the  officials  are 
keeping  strictly  to  themselves.  Let  this  necessity  be  disclosed. 
It  is  not  an  extravagant  request  to  make.  It  is  one  with 
which  we  are  happily  very  familiar  in  this  country;  which 
when  fairly  and  properly  made  has  seldom  to  wait  long  for  a 
response. 

But  I  have  further  ventured  to  assert  that  even  if  there 
were  this  necessity  the  experiment  in  its  entirety  has  not  had 
a  fair  trial.  It  is  not  because  women  have  failed — supposing 
them  for  the  moment  to  have  done  so — in  a  branch  of  the  Civil 
Service  manifestly  the  least  suitable  to  them,  that  it  at  all 
follows  they  would  fail  in  others  manifestly  more  fit  Such 
others  are,  for  instance,  clerkships  in  the  Treasury  and  kin* 
dred  offices.  I  have  assumed  that  the  duties  pertaining  to 
those  posts  are  not  necessarily  of  an  exclusively  masculine 
character,  and  I  know  something  of  them  myself.  We  have^ot 
rid,  too,  of  the  doctrine  that  though  not  essentially  masculine 
they  must  be  unfeminine ;  for  that  would  lead  us,  we  have  seen, 
to  the  further  doctrine  that  all  employment  of  women  outside 
the  domestic  circle  is,  and  should  be,  considered  so,  a  position 
impossible  to  maintain  as  society  is  constituted  amongst  us.  It 
is  but  one  step  farther  to  argue  that  they  are  positions  admirably 
adapted  for  women,  and  this  to  some  extent  has  been  done  in 
pointing  out  where  the  appointments  yet  opened  to  them  have 
been  wanting  in  those  qualities  of  adaptation.  There  remain 
other  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  not  yet  alluded  to, 
and  of  some  of  these,  if  of  a  different  kind,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  say  a  word  or  two.  A  deputation  not  long  since  waited 
on  the  then  Home  Secretary  to  propose  the  appointment  of 
female  factory  inspectors,  and  Mr.  Cross  so  far  recognised 
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the  value  of  the  suggestion  as  to  say  that  he  would  take  it 
into  his  consideration,  and  had  only  not  done  so  previously 
because  the  notion  had  not  occurred  to  him.  I  am  not  aware, 
however,  that  any  of  the  fair  sex  have  yet  been  appointed 
in  that  capacity.  In  the  inspection  of  workrooms — milliners', 
dressmakers9,  and  the  like — I  believe  they  might  be  very  use- 
fully employed,  and  that  there  is  a  fair  opening  for  them  there. 
And  I  am  still  more  convinced  that  as  school  inspectors  they 
would  be  altogether  in  their  proper  place.  Why  on  earth 
should  all  school  inspectors  be  men  ?  There  are  in  a  school  male 
and  female  pupils  about  equally  divided ;  there  are  male  and 
female  teachers,  the  latter  much  in  excess ;  male  and  female 
managers  of  schools;  male  and  female  members  of  School 
Boards.  Why  not  male  and  female  inspectors  too  ?  What 
exclusively  masculine  function  do  they  fulfil  ?  What  essentially 
unfeminine  duties  do  they  perform  ?  A  very  favourite  device 
of  the  enemies  of  women's  advancement  is  to  draw  from  imagi- 
nation some  facetious  picture  of  them  engaged  in  judging  of 
matters  conventionally  held  to  be  within  the  male  province 
only.  Have  the  most  ingenious  of  these  wits  ever  produced  a 
more  ludicrous  one  than  this  which  I  will  present  to  them, 
drawn  on  the  lines  of  sober  everyday  reality,  that  namely  of 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  a  young  man  fresh  from  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  one  of  our  great  universities,  solemnly 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  mystery  and  art  of  little  girls' 
needlework : 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  he  falls  asleep 
•  And  passes  the  work  in  a  dream  ! 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  contend  that  as  the  State  is  not 
exclusively  made  up  of  men,  so  neither  should  Civil  ap- 
pointments under  it  be  exclusively  reserved  for  them ;  that  as 
women  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  appointments  by 
their  industry,  they  are  entitled  to  their  share  of  them — logically 
to  even  more  than  their  share,  considering  the  other  careers 
that  are  still  closed  to  them.  I  contend  that  if  the  State  is 
justified  in  protecting  women  out  of  certain  employments,  and 
I  believe  it  is,  that  it  is  equally  justified  in  protecting  them  into 
others ;  nay,  by  how  much  the  more  justified  considering  their 
greater  need  of  succour  than  men,  considering  the  dread  history 
of  too  many  of  their  lives,  considering  how  often  that  history 
may  have  been — has  been— darkened  by  these  very  obstacles  to 
honourable  employment  raised  up  against  them.  Yet  even  this 
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the  State  is  not  asked  to  do ;  it  is  but  asked  to  give  them 
a  €  fair  field,'  to  withhold,  not  extend,  its  6  favour.' 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  foregoing 
Paper,  and  a  Resolution  in  these  terms  was  adopted : — That  Mr.  W. 
Cooke  Taylor's  Paper  be  referred  to  the  Council,  with  the  view  of 
taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  introduce  female  labour  into  the  Civil  Service 
Departments,  and  into  the  efficiency  and  results  of  Buch  employment. 


ECONOMY  IN  NATIONAL  TAXATION. 
The  Necessity  and  Importance  of  Economy  in  National 
Taxation.    By  John  Watts,  Ph.D. 

OUR  present  population  is  estimated  at  33,799,276  persons. 
Since  1841  it  has  increased  by  7,048,077,  and  we  have 
driven  away  as  emigrants  to  other  lands  7,505,033,  so  that  the 
total  increase  has  been  14,553,110. 

In  1877  we  imported  food  to  the  value  of  158,696,474k, 
enough  at  five  shillings  per  head  per  week  to  feed  12,207,421 
persons,  or  36  per  cent,  of  our  whole  population.  Of  our 
clothing  materials,  we  import  a  much  larger  proportion  than  of 
our  food,  for  every  atom  of  our  raw  cotton  and  silk,  together 
with  very  much  of  our  wool,  flax,  and  leather  comes  from  abroad. 

Our  land  is  some  72,000,000  acres  in  extent,  being  consider- 
ably more  than  two  acres  each  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  our  population.  Many  a  market  gardener  manages  to  keep  a 
family  out  of  a  smaller  quantity,  and  to  pay  rent  Tor  the  land ; 
and  there  need  be  no  difficulty  therefore  in  endorsing  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Derby — that  our  land  does  not  produce  more 
than  one-half  of  what  it  might  do ;  or  even  that  of  Mr.  Mechi — 
that  it  does  not  produce  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  ought 
to  do,  since  it  now  supplies  only  about  twenty-one  and  a  half 
millions  of  our  thirty-four  millions  of  people. 

Still,  in  order  to  realise  even  Lord  Derby's  estimate  of 
production,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  need  to  adopt  what 
Mr.  Mechi  calls  high  farming,  and  this  would  need  the  adoption 
of  a  high  policy  by  the  great  landowners,  would  need  a  heavy 
outlay  of  capital  on  the  land,  together  with  long  leases  and 
compensation  to  tenants  for  improvements  effected  by  them. 
Now  the  farmers  cannot  make  this  outlay,  for  they  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  capital ;  and  if  they  did  possess  it,  they 
would  not  spend  it  without  the  security  of  long  tenure  and 
compensation  for  permanent  or  unexhausted  improvements; 
and  indeed  the  bulk  of  our  farmers  would  also  need  to  com- 
mence their  technical  education  over  again,  even  if  the  landlords 
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were  able  and  willing  to  make  the  necessary  outlay  on  their 
behalf. 

And  we  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  landlords  can- 
not make  the  necessary  outlay,  that  they  are  simply  life  tenants, 
with  many  encumbrances,  and  no  spare  capital ;  so  that  in 
regard  to  improvements  of  land  on  a  large  scale,  we  are  reduced 
to  the  proverbial  three  courses,  (1)  to  pass  an  Encumbered 
Estates  Bill,  somewhat  like  the  Irish  Act,  in  order  to  set  the 
land  free,  and  to  attract  the  necessary  capital ;  or  (2)  to  make 
Government  advances  on  mortgage  for  the  purpose,  which 
means  increasing  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlords,  with  the  accompaniment  of  making  bad 
debts  for  the  nation ;  or  (3)  to  remain  as  we  are  for  the  present. 

Now  the  first  course  (the  Encumbered  Estates  Act)  would 
meet  with  vehement  opposition  in  a  Parliament  which  passed 
an  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  professedly  for  the  security  of 
the  farmer,  but  giving  to  all  objectors  the  power  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  its  provisions;  and  the  second  (Government 
advances)  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  hard  times  without  rendering 
them  still  harder  for  the  taxpayers,  and  further  increasing  the 
national  debt ;  unless  such  a  course  of  rigid  economy  be  adopted 
and  maintained  as  our  Government  at  present  shows  no  inclina- 
tion for.  So  far  as  any  hope  of  improvement  out  of  the  land 
is  concerned,  we  are,  therefore,  face  to  face  with  the  usual  non 
possumus. 

Meanwhile  we  must  either  continue  to  import  food  for 
more  than  one-third  of  our  people,  and  the  materials  of  clothing 
for  more  than  one-half  of  them,  or  else  that  proportion  of  us 
must  go  out  bodily  to  where  we  can  grow  these  things  for  our- 
selves, say  to  America,  to  Australia,  to  New  Zealand,  or  to 
South  Africa.  The  option  is  plainly  before  us,  we  must  either 
have  a  large  foreign  trade  or  we  must  have  a  large  emigration. 
Which  is  it  to  be  ? 

Our  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  in  1843  amounted 
to  52,206,447/.,  or  about  1/.  18$.  3rf.  per  head  of  our  then  popula- 
tion ;  in  1873  they  were  255,164,603/.,  or  about  11. 18$.  lOrf.  per 
head  of  the  population,  from  which  date  they  have  gradually 
declined,  till  m  1878  they  were  only  192,848,914/.,  or  5/.  14$.  Id. 
per  head  of  our  present  population,  the  decline  from  1873 
being  2/.  4$.  9d.  per  head  of  the  population,  or  28*2  per  cent. 

The  decrease  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  partly  in 
the  quantities  of  the  goods  exported,  but  much  more  in  the 
prices  obtained  for  them,  inflicting  thereby  great  losses  upon 
employers,  and  enforcing  large  reductions  in  the  wages  of 
working  men,  and  impoverishing  the  country  generally. 

The  following  table  of  some  of  our  principal  exports  (copied 
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Alkali    .      .  ewts. 

4,764,426 

6,022,764 

6.644439 

+5-6 
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Bag*  and  Sacks,  empty  .  don. 

4,430,418 

3,680,073 

5,219,858 

-16-9 

+  17* 

Cement  .  cwts. 

4,348,384 

4,919,646 

4,482,700 

+  13*1 

+  3D 

Clay,  Manufactures  of   .  „ 

3,942,734 

3,248,514 

2.862,800 

-17-6 

-37-4 

Coals     ....  ton* 

12,077,607 

18,978,966 

14,998,527 

+  16-7 

Cotton  Twiit  and  Yarn  .  lbf . 

214,778,827 

216,609,680 

260,631,800 

+  04 

-1«*7 

Cotton   Manufactures,  Piece 
Goods,  &c.  .      .      .  yds. 

3,483,735,685 

3,662,462,166 

3,618,666,300 

+  23 

+  1+ 

Cotton,  Hosiery     .  dor.  pairs 

1,126,807 

1,124,988 

1,203,712 

-01 

+  6-3 

Cotton,  Thread  for  Sewing  lbs. 

8,303,661 

10,403,494 

12,178,800 

+  25  3 

+  4*7 

Glass,  Flint,  &c.   .      .  cwts. 

1,148,640 
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-35-2 

Glass,  Plate,  &c.    .       sq.  ft. 
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1,609,180 
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-26  3 
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Hardware  and  Cutlery  un- 
onnmerated             .  cwts. 

986,366 
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-13*6 

-28-3 

Iron  nnd  Steel  of  all  sorts .  tons 

2,967,813 

2,468,306 

2,296,860 

-168 

-22*3 

Linen  and  Jute  Yarns   .  lbs. 

40,998,017 

43  830,299 

30,708,400 

+  6-9 

-251 

linen  and  Jute  Manfctrs  yds. 

304,068,684 

306,678,761 

283,762,900 

+  08 

-6-6 

Paper  &  Arti cles  of  Paper  cwts. 

386,613 

383,329 

394,695 

-0-6 

+  2-3 

Silk    Manufactures,  Broad- 
stuffs,  &c.  .            .  yds. 

O  QQfl  7IQ 

3  654  660 

4  819  470 

+  22*4 

+  615 

183,760 

261,012 

335,592 

+  366 

+  82* 

Tin,  unwrought           .  „ 

116,160 

104,269 

124,483 

-9-4 

+  8-1 

Leather,  unwrought      .  „ 

116,446 

168,147 

160,986 

+  444 

+  38-2 

Woollen  andWoratedYarns  lbs. 

34,744,607 

31,723,627 

31,189,600 

-8-5 

-10*2 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Manu&c  N 
turiw  (including  Blanketing, , 
Flannels,  and  Carpets)  yds,/ 

346,886,938 

317,636,350 

267,878,500 

-8  2 

-25*4 

Cordage  and  Twine .      .  cwts. 

120,486 

111,232 

119,666 

-7*7 

-0-7 
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1878 
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in  1876  j 
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2,929,006 

£ 

2,299,937 

£ 

1,974,633 

-21-4 

-82-5 

Alkali 

1,913,163 

1,264,308 

1,556,661 

-33-9 

-18-6 

Bags  and  Sacks,  empty 

660,444 

642,814 

573,358 

-2-7 

-13-2 

Cement 

305,144 

212,718 

174,861 

-30-8 

-42-7 

Clay,  Manufactures  of 

12,370,638 

9,165,801 

7,010,036 

-25-9 

-43-3 

Coals 

16,895,440 

13,172,860 

13,017,356 

-17-2 

—  18*1 

Cotton  Twist  and  Yarn 

66,483,182 
416,842 

63,626,926 
378,221 

48,104,428 
389,892 

-5-5 
-9-3 

-148 
-6-4 

Cotton  Manufactures,  Piece 

Goods,  &c. 
Cotton,  Hosiery 

1,469,388 

1,903,113 

1,917,338 

+  29-5 

+  304 

Cotton,  Thread  for  Sewing 

1,013,935 

8  56,812 

649,122 

-155 

-360 

Glass,  Flint,  Sec 

328,699 

210,916 

106,762 

-358 

—67*6 

Glass,  Plate,  Sec 

4,938,537 
37,731,239 

4,264,331 
25,747,271 

3,297,937 
18,393,240 

-13-6 
-318 

-33-2 
-51-2 

Hardware  and  Cutlery,  un- 

enumerated 
Iron  and  Steel  of  all  sorts 

2,183,361 

2,081,620 

1,394,101 

-4-6 

-361 

Linen  and  Jute  Yarn 

8,419,566 

8,023,562 

6,505,505 

-4-7 

-22-7 

Linen  and  Jute  Manufactures 

1,165,132 

1,135,274 

1,065,343 

-2-6 

-86 

Paper  and  Articles  of  Paper 

628,266 
243,047 

662,936 
310,511 

801,000 
405,183 

+  6-5 
+  277 

+  51*6 
+  667 

Silk   Manufactures,  Broad- 
stuffs,  Sec 
Soap 

786,166 

476,131 

413,253 

-39-4 

-47*4 

Tin,  unwrought 

1,048,909 

1,496,831 

1,177,282 

+  42-6 

+  12-2 

Leather,  unwrought 

6,893,493 

6,099,307 

3,908,322 

-6-6 

-27*5 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns 

22,664,264 

20,409,733 

16,616,998 

-13-4 

-33-7 

/Woollen  and  Worsted  Manu- 
/    fact  ares  (including  Blanket- 
\^  ing  Flannels,  and  Carpets) 

359,643 

306,945 

316,604 

-14-6 

-120 

Cordage  and  Twine 
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from  the  Statistical  Abstracts)  showing  the  quantities  and 
values  for  1873,  1875,  and  1878,  with  the  percentage  varia- 
tions of  the  two  latter  years  from  1873,  exhibits  at  a  single 
glance  the  decline  during  the  period.  Thus  although  our 
exports  of  alkalies  increased  in  quantity  by  5*6  per  cent,  in 
1875,  and  by  18'7  per  cent,  in  1878  over  1873,  yet  there  was 
a  fall  in  value  of  21*4  in  1875,  and  of  32*5  in  1878,  compared 
with  1873. 

This  serious  falling-off  in  the  value  of  our  exports  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  bad  home  trade  ;  for  whilst  employers  have 
produced  at  a  loss,  and  workmen  have  suffered  by  want  of  em- 
ployment and  by  lowered  wages,  we  have  had  since  the  year 
1870  six  bad  harvests  out  of  eight,  producing  great  distress 
among  the  farmers,  who,  not  being  able  as  of  old  to  recoup 
themselves  for  their  short  yield  by  higher  prices,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  cheap  food  from  abroad,  have,  through 


their  landlord  representatives,  appealed  to  Parliament  for 
relief.  Apart  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  must 
now  have  been  paying  famine  prices  for  bread,  in  order  that 
landlords  might  get  their  rents.  Now  farmers  and  their  de- 
pendents comprise  one-half  of  the  nation,  and  the  other  half 
could  if  needful  get  all  their  supplies  of  food  from  abroad  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  articles ;  but  the  landlords  cannot 
live  without  rents,  whilst*  the  farmers  cannot  command  good 
harvests:  ought  not  rents,  therefore,  to  vary  from  year  to 
year  with  the  results  of  the  harvest,  so  as  always  to  leave  a 
margin  to  the  cultivators  ? 

Still,  if  bad  harvests  were  all  we  had  to  complain  about,  it 
would  simply  be  whistling  for  a  wind  to  talk  about  remedies ; 
but  during  these  bad  times  we  have  also  been  playing  at  war, 
and  of  course  adding  to  our  taxation  and  to  our  National 
Debt,  for  guns  and  gunpowder  neither  make  food  nor  clothing 
nor  shelter,  but  in  common  with  all  unproductive  labour 
destroy  or  consume  what  already  exists ;  and  our  Civil  Service 
charges  have  also  risen  since  1859  from  9,110,129£  to 
17,376,783/.  How,  under  these  circumstances,  is  Parliament 
to  relieve  the  farmers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manufacturers  and 
the  artizans  ? 

That  the  British  farmer  is  badly  off  at  present  is  quite 
clear,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  driving  away  those  of  his  customers 
who  constitute  the  best  blood  of  the  country  will  help  him ; 
yet  that  must  be  the  necessary  result  of  higher-priced  food,  or 
of  a  decreased  foreign  trade.  And  if  we  are  to  keep  even 
our  present  population  at  home,  and  import  food  at  the  rate 
of  23/.  5s.  per  family  per  annum,  we  must  by  some  means 
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manage  to  produce  and  export  enough  of  acceptable  manu- 
factured articles  to  give  in  exchange ;  and  we  must  also  contrive 
by  some  means  to  increase  our  foreign  trade  in  proportion  to 
the  future  increase  of  our  population,  or  else  all  our  increase 
must  henceforth  be  driven  out  of  the  country. 

It  would  of  course  be  very  nice  for  us,  if  we  could  get  all 
our  necessities  in  food  and  the  materials  of  clothing  supplied 
from  abroad,  and  could  manage  by  some  hocus-pocus  arrange- 
ment to  make  the  foreigner  pay  our  taxes  in  the  process,  as 
some  people  think,  or  profess  to  think,  possible.  But  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  only  on  occasions  such  as  the  cotton  famine, 
when,  influenced  by  spontaneous  benevolence,  those  who  send 
us  food  do  not  seek  for  an  equivalent ;  but  that  generally  they 
export  their  produce  as  we  do  ours,  viz. :  for  an  advantage  to 
the  producers.  And  so  for  whatever  is  sent  to  us  they  must 
get  at  least  their  home  market  price,  plus  the  cost  of  freight 
and  insurance ;  and  this  price,  together  with  a  trading  profit 
thereon,  our  consumers  must  pay,  or  else  the  trade  will  soon 
come  to  an  end.  And  if  a  foreigner  brings  food  to  us,  and  we 
-call  upon  him  to  pay  a  tax  to  our  Government  before  we  let 
him  into  our  market,  then  his  price  will  necessarily  be  the 
market  price  of  his  own  country,  plus  the  cost  of  freight  and 
insurance,  and  plus  also  the  tax  we  have  imposed ;  and  all  these 
our  consumers  must  pay,  together  with  a  trading  profit  upon 
the  whole,  including  the  capital  invested  in  the  tax,  or  else  the 
trade  must  cease.  But  this  is  not  making  the  foreigner  pay 
the  tax ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  farming  out  our  taxes  to  our 
tradesmen,  every  one  of  whom  is  thus  made  a  compulsory  col- 
lector, who  charges  a  profit  on  the  collection,  which  profit  he 
takes  out  of  the  consumer,  instead  of  out  of  his  employer,  the 
Government,  or  out  of  the  foreign  producer  whom  our  protec- 
tionists seek  to  tax.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  our  imports  are  fetched 
from  abroad  by  our  own  merchants,  so  that  the  foreigner,  so 
far  from  paying  our  taxes,  does  not  practically  know  of  their 
existence ;  but  simply  sells  his  goods  in  his  own  country  at 
market  prices  to  the  first  comer,  native  or  foreigner.  But  now 
see  the  result  of  this  kind  of  taxation  when  the  goods  reach 
our  shores.  A  man  imports  tea  upon  which  he  pays  27.  16s. 
per  cwt.  tax.  He  wants  10  per  cent,  profit  on  his  investment* 
and  he  therefore  adds  10  per  cent  to  the  duty,  making  it 
3/.  Is.  7d.  A  tea  merchant  buys  it  at  this  price,  and  he  wants 
10  per  cent,  profit  on  his  capital,  and  therefore  adds  10  per 
cent,  again,  making  the  duty  3/.  8s.  2\d.  It  is  then  bought 
by  the  ordinary  shopkeeper,  who  wants  15  per  cent,  on  nis 
capital,  making  the  duty  3/.  18*.  4|rf.  (an  increase  of  40  per 
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cent,  on  the  tax)  all  of  which  the  consumer  must  pay  when  he 
buys  the  tea.  And  a  large  proportion  of  our  food  products 
pass  again  to  the  huckster  or  the  hawker  before  reaching  the 
poor  consumer,  and  he  wants  a  still  larger  profit ;  but  as  the 
first  charge  (by  the  importer)  is  sometimes  avoided  by  selling 
in  bond,  we  need  pursue  the  matter  no  further,  but  may  assume 
33  per  cent,  as  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  loss  inflicted  on  the 
consumer  by  indirect  taxation.  And  when  this  taxation  is 
levied  upon  articles  such  as  we  produce  at  home,  then  we  not 
only  pay  duty  to  the  Government,  with  a  profit  to  the  various 
tradesmen  upon  the  foreign  article,  but  we  pay  a  similar  duty, 
and  a  profit  thereon  to  the  landlord  through  the  farmer  upon 
that  produced  at  home ;  which  must  otherwise  be  sold  at  the 
cost  pribe  of  the  foreign  article. 

Now  it  is  economy  which  enriches  a  nation  just  as  it  does 
an  individual ;  and  when  the  income  of  the  nation  is  lessened 
by  bad  harvests,  or  by  other  unavoidable  causes,  there  is 
extra  reason  for  lessening  taxation  by  lessening  the  national 
expenditure,  and  especially  for  adopting  the  most  economical 
means  of  collecting  what  is  really  necessary  for  Government 
purposes.  • 

Our  population  is  now  one-fourth  greater  than  it  was  in 
1841,  and  our  foreign  trade  in  British  and  Irish  produce  was 
five  times  as  much  in  1873,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  in 
1878  as  it  was  in  1840;  and  we  know  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  tariff  reforms,  and  especially  from  the  date 
of  the  final  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  have  had  upon  the 
whole  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity.  I  want  to  show 
what  the  tariff  reforms  have  had  to  do  with  that  prosperity ; 
and  to  ask  if  there  be  not  some  encouragement  to  proceed 
further  on  the  same  path  ? 

Of  course  the  mainspring  of  prosperity  is  at  all  times  good 
home  harvests,  and  these  are  not  always  certain  even  under 
high  cultivation,  for  we  are  advised  that  '  Paul  may  plant  and 
Apollos  may  water,  but  it  is  God  who  giveth  the  increase ; ' 
and  indeed  all  we  can  do  is  very  small  compared  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  and  the  rain  at  proper  seasons.  But  one 
thing  we  do  know,  viz.  that  if  we  do  not  plant  and  tend,  the 
increase  will  certainly  not  come.  A  good  harvest  sends  the 
farmer  with  a  full  purse  into  the  home  market,  and  stimulates 
him  to  treat  the  land  liberally  in  preparation  for  the  next 
season.  Good  foreign  harvests  are  next  in  importance  to  us, 
for  they  enrich  our  foreign  customers,  and  increase  our  trade ; 
and  they  also  make  us  better  customers  to  our  own  farmers 
for  such  articles  of  their  produce  as  are  not  subject  to  foreign 
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competition,  and  by  cheapening  our  food  and  clothing,  they 
also  help  us  to  pass  with  comfort  through  what  would  other- 
wise be  famine  times. 

My  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  essentially  wrong  to  add  wilfully 
to  the  cost  of  the  people's  food  and  clothing,  because  to  do  so 
diminishes  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  whilst  to  lessen  tax- 
ation, and  especially  indirect  taxation,  is  to  confer  a  double 
benefit,  since  it  not  only  stops  an  unproductive  outlay,  but  also 
increases  the  means  for  reproductive  employment. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  became  fully  convinced  of  the  inju- 
rious effects  of  high  tariffs,  he  prepared  for  his  great  reform  by 
the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax,  amounting  to  5,630,049/.  per 
annum.  He  then  set  himself  to  the  reduction  or  repeal  of 
import  duties ;  and,  giving  to  him  the  credit  of  the  first  year's 
financial  arrangements  of  his  successor,  the  result  was  a  gross 
reduction  of  import  duties  of  8,144,628/.  per  annum;  from 
which,  if  we  deduct  the  income  tax,  we  still  find  ourselves 
indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  a  nett  reduction  of  taxation  of 
2,488,739/.  per  annum.  Now  we  have  enjoyed  that  immunity 
ever  since,  so  that,  if  we  multiply  by  a  number  reaching  back 
to  the  middle  term  of  the  reforming  career  of  Sir  Robert  (thirty- 
three  years),  we  get  for  result  up  to  1877  a  fund,  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  for  trading  purposes,  of  82,128,387/.,  or 
if  we  add  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  for  one  half 
the  term,  its  value  in  1877  would  be  183,674,395/.  And  if  my 
assumption  of  the  addition  of  thirty-three  per  cent  to  indirect 
taxation  be  correct,  then  the  capital  sum  saved  in  thirty-three 
years  would  be  109,230,726/.,  which,  with  interest  added  at  five 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  half  the  term,  becomes  244,286,877Z.r 
or  capital  enough  at  100/.  per  man  to  permanently  employ 
2,442,868  persons,  as  the  result  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conver- 
sion to  economical  taxation,  and  of  the  tariff  reductions  made 
by  him  alone. 

I  here  give  a  tabular  statement  (for  the  materials  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the '  Financial  Reform  Almanack ')  containing 
all  the  impositions  and  all  the  reductions  of  taxation  from 
1842  to  1877,  the  net  result  of  which  is  to  show  that,  if  no 
changes  in  the  forms  or  amounts  of  taxation  had  taken  place 
during  that  period,  and  if  the  nation  could,  or  would,  have 
continued  to  bear  the  burden,  we  should  at  the  present  time 
have  been  paying  33,366,509/.  per  annum  more  in  taxation 
than  we  now  do.  Again,  as  nearly  all  this  relief  has  been  in 
indirect  taxes,  then  assuming  the  thirty-three  per  cent,  profit 
charged  by  traders  to  be  correct,  the  real  relief  to  the  nation 
would  be  44,377,457/.  per  annum,  or  capital  enough  to  perman- 
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ently  employ  443,774  additional  men  in  each  succeeding  year. 
Now,  to  understand  the  value  of  economy  in  taxation,  it  only 
needs  to  think  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the  effect  of  with- 
drawing 44,000,000/.  from  trade  at  the  present  time,  or  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  equivalent  thereto,  viz.  raising  the  income 
tax  to  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound.  This  would  be  just  double  the 
amount  to  which  the  income  tax  was  raised  during  the  Russian 
War;  and  those  who  remember  that  time  must  acknowledge  that 
the  results  of  such  a  measure  would  be  frightful  to  contemplate. 
So  if  we  think  what  would  be  the  effect  of  adding  forty-four 
millions  to  our  working  capital,  how  much  employment  it  would 
give,  and  how  many  good  works  it  would  enable  us  to  carry  out, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  importance  of  our  past 
savings  out  of  taxation  in  promoting  our  late  prosperity. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  apply  some  sort  of  measure  to  the 
tariff  reforms  of  thirty-five  years.  Following  the  method 
already  illustrated,  I  have  taken  the  nett  imposition  or  nett 
reduction  of  each  year  and  multiplied  it  by  the  number  of 
years  from  the  date  of  imposition  or  reduction  in  each  case  up 
to  1877,  and  then  subtracting  the  total  impositions  from  die 
total  reductions,  I  get  for  result  a  saving  of  387,053,424£,  or 
enough  to  employ  3,870,534  persons;  and  if  I  add  interest  at 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  becomes  866,701,588/.,  or  capital 
enough  to  find  permanent  employment  for  8,667,015  men,  or 
some  two  millions  more  than  all  the  heads  of  families  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  for  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity 
I  have  added  to  the  capital  sum  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  amount  of  real  relief  to  industry,  and  find  it  to  be 
516,071,232/.,  and  with  the  addition  of  interest  up  to  1877  it 
amounts  to  1,155,602,117/. 

As,  however,  this  immense  saving  has  been  mainly  effected 
on  indirect  taxation,  it  has  been  shared  pretty  much  pro  rata 
amongst  the  population,  and  has  added  more  to  the  creature 
comforts  of  the  people  than  to  the  productive  working  capital 
of  the  country.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  our 
numbers  are  increased  by  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  since 
1841,  and  that  agriculture  has  at  any  rate  not  receded  during 
that  period,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  measure  of  our  in- 
creased consumption  of  imported  food-products.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  a  table  in  the  (  Financial  Reform  Almanack '  for  1879, 
we  consumed  of  foreign  produce: — 
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Per  head  of  the 

Per  head  of  the 

Population. 

Population. 

1840. 

1877. 

J3&COH  aUU  xiains  • 

V  JL  IDS* 

O  vtc  lUo. 

Xjutcer     •        •  • 

1  uo  „ 

O  04  „ 

VUvWO        •             •  • 

0*92 

5*37 

Corn,  Wheat,  and  Flour 

42-47  „ 

203  76  „ 

Currants  and  Raisins 

1-45  „ 

4-18  „ 

Eggs 

8-63  „ 

22-45  „ 

Potatoes  . 

001  „ 

26-63  „ 

Rice  • 

0-90  „ 

12-79  „ 

Sugar  . 

15-20  „ 

64-96  „ 

Tea  . 

1-22  „ 

4-52  „ 

And  there  are  other  forms  of  increased  expenditure  which 
are  much  less  wise  than  these,  and  which  I  need  not  quote. 
The  fact  is  that  our  people  have  not  yet  learned  the  thrift 
which  seems  to  attach  itself  peculiarly  to  the  owners  and  cultiva- 
tors of  small  plots  of  land,  but  our  lessened  taxation  has  enabled 
the  working  classes  to  live  and  dress  very  much  better  than 
they  could  do  in  1840.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  they  do 
own  a  large  proportion  of  the  seventy-three  millions  sterling 
invested  in  Savings  Banks,  which  has  risen  from  24£  millions 
since  1841,  and  that  they  probably  own  half  as  much  more  in 
other  directions.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  on  this  largely 
increased  outlay  for  food  and  clothing  the  shopkeepers  have 
made  profits  and  effected  savings  which  have  gone  into  em- 
ployment and  have  stimulated  the  home  trade. 

When  we  reflect  that  this  great  fund  saved  out  of  taxation 
has  been  a  pure  addition  to  the  ordinary  savings  of  the  agri- 
culturists and  manufacturers  out  of  the  profits  of  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  extra  prosperity  of  those  years,  nor  in  assigning  to  econo- 
mical taxation  a  fair  proportion  thereof;  nor  shall  we  any 
longer  wonder  that  every  penny  of  income-tax  now  realises 
nearly  2,000,000/.  instead  of  800,000/.  as  when  imposed  by 
Sir  Kobert  Peel.  We  shall  likewise  be  able  to  realise  the 
possibility  of  our  immense  loans  to  other  countries  to  assist  in 
their  development,  some  300,000,000/.  of  which,  we  are  told,  is 
at  present,  together  with  some  52,000,000/.  invested  in  home 
railways,  non-productive,  so  far  as  the  shareholders  are  con- 
cerned. Many  of  these  investments  have  been  without  doubt 
unwisely  made ;  still  the  foreign  loans  help  to  develop  foreign 
industry,  and  thus  make  customers  for  our  manufactures,  and 
the  non-productive  home  railways  pay  local  and  general  taxes, 
and  give  employment  and  afford  conveniences  which  the  public 
would  not  like  to  do  without.    And,  above  all,  we  shall  under- 
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stand  bow  our  great  foreign  trade,  made  possible  only  by  the 
lowering  or  abolition  of  tariff  dues,  has  enabled  us  to  hold 
op  our  heads  against  a  series  of  six  bad  harvests  in  eight 
years,  the  losses  upon  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
18090009000/.9  which  has  had  to  be  paid  for  extra  imports  of  food 
instead  of  going  to  our  farmers  to  make  a  good  home  trade. 

And  now  we  have  to  face  another  bad  home  harvest,  worse 
probably  than  any  of  the  preceding  six  in  this  decade,  the  loss 
being  estimated  at  from  40,000,000/.  to  60,000,000/.,  compared 
with  an  average  year.  This  last  trial  comes  at  a  time  when 
our  industrial  competitors  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America  are  running  us  hard  in  neutral  markets,  and  after 
some  of  our  largest  customers  (India  and  China)  have  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  people  by  famine,  and  have 
become  so  impoverished  that  they  cannot  buy  from  us  their 
usual  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  at  remunerative  prices. 
And  it  comes  also  at  a  time  when  some  of  our  largest  custo- 
mers, not  comprehending  that  our  long  run  of  prosperity  was 
•due  to  our  manufacturing  more  cheaply  than  anybody  else, 
and  to  our  buying  freely  from  abroad  whatever  we  could  not 
produce  so  well  as  others,  are  now  trying  to  achieve  similar 
prosperity  by  exactly  opposite  means ;  and  whilst  their  evident 
advantage  over  us  is  in  agricultural  produce,  are  erecting  and 
upholding  tariffs,  expressly  to  make  their  people  pay  unnaturally 
high  prices  for  home  manufactures,  instead  of  taking  cheap 
goods  from  us,  and  sending  us  cheap  food  in  return.  This 
foolish  course  will  advantage  only  the  protected  manufacturers 
of  the  high  tariff  countries,  whilst,  by  hindering  our  trade,  it 
will  lessen  our  purchases  of  agricultural  produce  from  their 
farmers,  and  by  raising  the  necessary  outlay  of  their  own 
people  for  clothes  and  other  manufactured  goods,  will  also 
lessen  their  purchases  of  food  products ;  and  will  thus  by  these 
combined  means  depress  their  own  agriculture. 

And  some  of  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies  have  also 
adopted  this  foolish  policy,  Canada  especially,  who,  if  she  would 
confine  herself  to  agriculture  and  adopt  free  trade,  might  find 
in  this  country  a  good  market  for  all  her  possible  surplus  pro- 
duce, getting  cheaply  clothed  in  return,  and  exerting  at  the 
same  tune  a  powerful  moral  influence  towards  the  reform  of  the 
monstrous  tariff  of  the  United  States. 

How  then  are  we  to  meet  the  present  necessity,  how  con- 
vert adversity  into  prosperity?  A  series  of  good  harvests 
would  of  course  help  us  materially,  but  for  these  we  have  to 
wait,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  disappointment;  and  the  wolf  is 
even  now  at  our  door. 
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If  we  have  derived  so  great  benefits  from  the  past  reductions 
of  our  tariff,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  its  entire  abolition, 
making  every  little  creek  and  bay  of  our  island  into  free 
ports,  for  whatever  other  nations  choose  to  send  to  us,  and 
disbanding  the  whole  army  of  custom-house  officers  and  coast- 
guardsmen,  with  all  their  hindrances  to  trade  and  expenses 
attendant  on  their  maintenance  ?  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
a  greater  extension  of  trade,  and  a  greater  return  of  prosperity 
than  any  of  us  can  at  present  conceive.  But  the  subject  is  too 
large  to  come  in  at  the  tail  of  an  essay,  and  I  return  to  the 
possible.  Have  we  nothing  more  to  learn  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ?  Can  we  not  follow  out  his  policy  still  further  ?  And 
is  not  some  retrenchment  in  our  national  expenditure  also 
possible  ? 

In  the  last  five  years  our  national  expenditure  has  exceeded 
by  34,086,983/.  that  of  the  five  years  immediately  preced- 
ing, which  lessens  our  means  for  productive  employment  by 
340,869  men;  and  the  expenditure  of  1877-78  exceeded  that 
of  1869-70  by  14,140,242/.,  thus  lessening  our  means  for  pro- 
ductive employment  by  141,402  additional  men  for  every 
succeeding  year.  Surely  there  is  room  for  retrenchment  here ; 
and  the  Government  has  only  to  turn  back  to  the  expenditure 
of  1869-70  in  order  to  reinstate  all  these  men  in  work  and  to 
feed  their  families. 

Then  as  the  working  men  have  suffered  so  much  by  reduc- 
tions of  wages,  and  may  yet  be  called  upon  to  suffer  more,  it 
is  surely  desirable  to  make  the  prices  of  their  food  as  low  as 
possible,  rather  than  to  wilfully  add  to  their  sufferings.  Why 
should  we  continue  to  make  them  pay  324,873/.  more  for  their 
cocoa,  coffee,  and  chicory  than  will  satisfy  the  producers,  and 
pay  for  carriage  and  insurance  ?  Why  should  we  wilfully  add 
491,199/.  to  the  cost  of  raisins,  currants,  and  other  dried  fruits  ? 
And  why,  above  all,  should  we  make  them  pay  4,005,540/. 
more  for  their  tea  than  is  necessary  ?  I  say  nothing  here  of 
the  taxes  on  tobacco  and  intoxicating  drinks  ;  but  on  the  few 
necessaries  which  I  have  enumerated  the  Government  demands 
4,821,612/.  before  they  pass  to  the  consumers,  and  obliges  the 
amount  to  be  collected  by  various  tradesmen  who  levy  on  the 
consumers  something  like  1,607,204/.  for  their  trouble,  thus 
making  the  real  burden  6,428,816/.,  or  the  employment  fund 
for  64,288  men  every  succeeding  year. 

And  if  there  be  any  desire  to  assist  general  trade,  and  to  do 
a  liberal  thing  for  the  employers,  who  are  at  present  suffering 
so  heavily,  why  not  cut  the  Gordian  knot  about  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  wines  by  abolishing  the  duty  altogether,  and  thus 
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give  1,630,887/.,  together  with  the  profits  on  collection,  towards 
increasing  our  trade  with  and  pacifying  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  Spain,  who  think  themselves  unfairly  used  by  us 
and  so  retaliate  by  a  high  tariff?  Such  a  course  would  make 
the  Spaniards  good  customers,  and  would  also  largely  increase 
our  trade  with  France  and  Germany. 

The  whole  sacrifice  to  the  revenue  involved  in  these  various 
recommendations  would  be  6,452,499/.,  which  with  my  assump- 
tion of  33  per  cent,  as  the  cost  of  collection,  would  give  relief 
to  the  extent  of  8,603,332/.,  or  an  employment  fund  for 
86,033  additional  men  for  each  succeeding  year ;  still  leaving 
7,687,743/.  for  further  economy  in  order  to  bring  us  bacli 
to  the  expenditure  of  1869-70.  This  latter  amount  added  to 
the  above,  if  also  taken  off  our  indirect  taxation  would,  accord- 
ing to  my  theory,  make  the  relief  to  the  taxpayers  equal  to 
18,653,656/.,  or  an  employment  fund  for  186,536  additional 
men  in  every  succeeding  year.  I  submit  that  these  measures 
are  quite  within  the  reach  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  be  imperatively 
called  upon  to  adopt  some  such  lines  without  delay. 

APPENDIX. 


TAXES  REPEALED  OR  REDUCED,  AND  IMPOSED, 
from  1842  to  1876-77. 


Repealed 

Imposed 

Net 

Net 

Reduction 

Imposition 

Tew 

or 
Reduced 

Redaction 

Imposition 

to 
1876-77 

to 
1876-77 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1842 

1,687,366 

6,630,049 

4,042,683 

141,493,900 

1843 

411,621 

Nil 

411,621 

13,991,714 

1844 

468,390 

Nil 

468,390 

15,126,870 

1846 

4,636,661 

23,720 

4,611,841 

144,378,912 

1846 

1,161,790 

2,120 

1,149,670 

36,639,770 

1847 

344,886 

Nil 

344,886 

10,346,580 

1848 

686,968 

84 

686,884 

16,990,636 

1849 

388,798 

Nil 

388,798 

10,886,344 

1860 

1,310,161 

4,300 

1,306,861 

35,257,077 

1861 

2,679,864 

618,160 

2,061,714 

53,064,564 

1862 

96,928 
2,971,474 

Nil 

96,928 

2,398,200 

1863 

3,401,383 

429,909 

10,317,816 

1864 

1,433,107 

9,960,393 

8,627,286 

196,127,578 

1866 

312,960 

6,226,907 

4,912,947 

108,084,834 

1866 

2,203,476 

Nil 

2,203,476 

46,272,975 

1867 

10,763,682 

92 

10,763,490 

215,069,800 

1868 

2,100,000 
Nil 

466,780 

1,643,220 

31,221,180 

1869 

4,340,000 

4,340,000 

78,120,000 

i 
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Taxes  Repealed  or  Reduced,  and  Imposed,  from  1842  to  1876-77— 

continued. 


Your 

Repealed 

or 
Reduced 

Imposed 

Net 
ltcQQCtion 

Net 
Impost  t  ion 

AvU  14  V I4UU 

to 
1876-77 

to 
1876-77 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

3,085,931 

2,680,904 

405,027 



6,885,459 

1861 

2,689,558 

80,000 

2,609,558 

41,752,928 

1862 

853,671 

252,500 

101,171 



1,517,565 



1863 

4,646,319 

30,811 

4,615,508 



64,617,112 



1864 

3,.?54,384 

119,000 

3,235,384 

— 

42,059,992 

— 

loOO 

0,o4V,vBI 

1,076 

0, 348,400 

fill  OA  OfiA 

1866 

601,462 

Nil 

601,462 

6,616,082 

1867 

315,000 

1,600,000 

1,285,000 

12,850,000 

1868 

Nil 

1,450,000 

1,450,000 

13,050,000 

1860 

4,848,670 

1,113,114 

3,735,556 

29,884.448 

1870 

4,644,681 

147,338 

4,497,343 

31,481,401 

1871 

45 

3,050,131 

3,050,086 

18,300,516 

1872 

3,895,169 

64 

3,895,105 

19,475,525 

1873 

3,403,380 

30,000 

3,373,380 

13,493,520 

1874 

4,611,903 

57,000 

4,554,903 

13,664,709 

1875 

66,000 

Nil 

66,000 

132,000 

1876 

416,950 

1,966,000 

1,549,050 

1,549,050 

Totals 

75,607,925 

42,241,416 

62,053,470 

29,586,961 

966,947,123 

579,893,699 

Net  Redaction,  £33,366,500  per  ann.   Net  Reduction  to  1876-77,  £387,053,424 


DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE. 

On  the  Social  Aspect  of  Trade  Depression.  Hy  Stephen 
Bourne,  F.S.S.,  of  the  Statistical  Department,  Her 
Majesty's  Customs. 

THE  depression  of  trade  under  which  the  country  suffers 
has  continued  for  so  long  a  time,  exists  under  conditions 
so  different  from  those  of  any  preceding  seasons,  and  is  as  yet 
so  unmitigated  in  its  severity,  that  it  may  well  be  said  to  form 
an  epoch  in  the  commercial  history  of  our  country ;  the  more 
so  that  it  is  now  accompanied  by  an  equally  serious  state  of 
depression  in  agriculture.  Whether  this  sister  form  of  suffer- 
ing be  the  occasion  or  the  result  of  that  which  affects  trade, 
or  whether  it  be  a  fortuitous  occurrence  that  the  two  should 
accompany  each  other ;  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  com- 
plicates the  matter  greatly,  causes  it  to  exercise  a  greater 
influence  over  a  wider  area  than  did  either  exist  without  the 
other,  and  renders  the  present  period  a  more  marked  one  as  it 
1  See  Transactions,  1878,  p.  570,  1877,  p.  652. 
X  X 
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affects  the  social  position  in  which  the  country  stands.  An 
enquiry  into  the  special  facts  relating  to  either  trade  or  agri- 
cultural depression  falls  properly  within  the  province  of  the 
statistician,  just  as  the  investigation  of  the  causes  from  which 
they  spring,  and  the  remedies  with  which  they  should  be  met, 
belongs  to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  political  economy.  Although  neither  of  these  lines  of  re- 
search lies  without  the  range  of  subjects  which  may  be  followed 
by  a  Social  Science  Congress,  it  is  not  with  them  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  deal  on  this  occasion ;  but  rather  to  take  the  condition 
of  things  as  they  now  stand,  and  to  consider  briefly  the  social 
state  as  thus  presented  to  our  view.  Some  little  allusion, 
however,  to  the  history  of  the  case,  and  some  attention  to  its 
special  circumstances,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  social  condition  we  have  to  consider. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  many  that  crises  such  as  these  are 
of  periodic  occurrence,  inflation  being  followed  by  depression, 
and  adversity  giving  place  to  prosperity,  at  intervals  of  tea 
or  eleven  years;  and  the  fact  that  these  periods  are  coincident 
with  marked  appearances  on  the  solar  disc  has  been  thought  to 
show  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  there  is  an  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  spots  which  darken  the  sun's  visage  and  the 
gloom  which  overspreads  the  mercantile  world.  It  has  even 
been  started  as  a  theory,  by  no  mean  authority,  that  the  ab- 
straction of  the  sun's  heat  so  lessens  the  earth's  fertility  as  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  food  produced,  depriving  consumers 
of  their  power  to  purchase  our  manufactures,  and  thus  de- 
ranging the  whole  course  of  our  trading  and  manufacturing 
operations.  But  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  the  present 
depression  has  been  growing  for  at  least  half  of  the  supposed 
cycle,  and  even  if  it  have  yet  reached  its  maximum  growth 
must  necessarily  occupy  some  years  in  the  process  of  passing 
away — thus  filling  up  the  whole  or  nearly  all  of  the  period 
allotted  to  both  depression  and  inflation — the  character  of  the 
present  times  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  which  have  gone  be- 
fore, as  to  suggest  a  different  origin,  and  to  predicate  a  different 
course  towards  recovery.  On  former  occasions  some  national 
drain  on  our  resources,  or  some  natural  loss  of  production, 
has  pushed  us  downwards  ;  or  some  sudden  accession  of  wealth, 
or  unexpected  openings  of  new  channels  for  trade  have  borne 
us  upwards,  until  the  force  of  either  being  spent,  we  have  been 
unable  to  sustain  the  elevation  we  had  reached.  These  have 
been  temporary  ebbs  and  flows  of  the  same  tide,  but  now  there 
seems,  besides  all  these,  to  be  a  steady  current  setting  to 
leeward,  which,  unless  we  can  find  means  to  resist  or  to  turn, 
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threatens  to  strand  us  amongst  the  breakers  which  far-sighted 
thinkers  seem  to  discover  ahead  of  us.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
surely  important  to  know  from  whence  it  comes  and  whither 
it  is  tending ;  and  it  may  not  be  useless  to  enquire  whether, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  this :  that  whereas  in 
former  times  the  streams  of  production  and  consumption, 
though  not  always  flowing  with  uniform  velocity,  did  yet 
keep  average  pace  with  each  other ;  of  late  years  consumption 
has  sped  faster  than  production— consumption  I  mean  of  that 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  continued  sustenance  of  in- 
dividual and  national  life.  Hence,  amidst  all  our  abounding 
wealth,  we  are  in  no  little  danger  of  absolute  poverty.  The 
tenants  of  a  besieged  fortress  may  possess  no  end  of  gold  or 
treasure,  and  yet  perish  for  lack  of  bread.  The  State  which 
consumes  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  it  produces  may 
have  accumulated  any  amount  of  capital  by  past  industry  and 
trade,  and  yet  be  in  abject  want  if  that  capital  be  not  held  in 
a  form  which  permits  of  its  exchange  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  world's  history,  when,  as  we 
believe,  but  two  individuals  were  in  existence,  and  the  earth 
ceased  spontaneously  to  produce  the  requisite  supplies  of  food; 
it  was  ordained,  '  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,' 
and  the  condition  on  which  man's  life  depended  was  that  he 
should  '  till  the  ground.'  When  again  population  was  reduced 
to  the  eight  who  emerged  from  the  ark  to  <  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,'  the  green  herb  of  the  field 
needed  the  husbandry  of  a  Noah;  the  wild  flocks  of  the 
plain  were  to  be  hunted  by  a  Nimrod  and  an  Esau ;  and  the 
cattle  of  the  fold  to  be  tended  by  a  Jacob.  The  three  neces- 
saries of  life,  food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  could  only  be  procured 
by  the  bestowal  of  labour ;  and  in  a  barbaric  state  of  life  we 
may  well  believe  that  little  else  resulted  from  the  employment 
of  man's  powers.  Each  individual  family  or  community  had 
to  produce  for  itself  that  which  it  consumed,  and  could  only 
exist  or  increase  as  production  was  kept  up  to,  or  in  excess  of, 
consumption.  As,  however,  knowledge  and  civilisation  ad- 
vanced, the  economy  of  labour  and  the  aid  of  art  enabled 
more  to  be  produced  than  there  was  a  need  to  consume,  and  pro- 
duction took  the  form  in  great  measure  of  that  which  minis- 
tered to  comfort,  to  luxury,  to  the  increase  of  wealth.  The 
strong,  the  thrifty,  the  wise  became  the  possessors  of  wealth, 
or  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  that  which  they 
could  exchange  for  the  means  of  sustenance ;  and  so  far  as  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  concerned,  mankind  became  divided  into 
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the  two  great  classes  of  consumers  and  producers.  It  mattered 
not,  then,  whether  each  individual  or  community  produced  food 
or  other  essentials  for  his  or  its  own  consumption,  provided  he 
either  had  or  produced  that  with  which  these  could  be  pur- 
chased. Two  things,  however,  were  absolutely  requisite,  that 
the  necessaries  for  the  whole  should  be  produced  by  some  one 
or  more,  and  that  those  who  did  not  produce  for  themselves 
should  be  able  to  induce  or  compel  the  producers  to  part  with 
their  superabundant  stores. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  principles,  but  not  stopping  to  trace 
their  application  to  the  progress  of  our  country  m  knowledge, 
civilisation,  and  wealth,  we  find  that  she  embraces  three  classes 
in  her  community.  Those  who  produce  nothing  themselves, 
but,  either  by  inheritance  or  the  power  of  ministering  to  the 
wants  or  tastes  of  others,  obtain  their  share  not  only  of  the 
necessaries  but  the  superfluities  of  life.  Those  who  produce 
that  which  they  can  exchange  for  what  they  need,  and  those 
who  actually  produce  these  necessaries,  not  only  for  themselves 
but  for  the  other  members  of  the  community.  So  long  as  in 
any  country  these  three  orders  can  maintain  their  due  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  sufficient  labour  is  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  means  of  subsistence,  it  may  prosper  and  increase 
in  wealth,  because  the  labour  employed  produces  more  than  is 
consumed,  and  the  surplus  goes  into  accumulation.  It  may 
be  that  some  have  too  little,  and  some  too  much.  There  may 
be  unnatural  and  unhappy  diversities  of  condition  amongst  its 
members,  but  as  a  whole  it  ^oes  on'  and  prospers  without 
external  aid;  or  such  aid  as  it  derives  from  abroad  in  the 
acquisition  of  substance  is  compensated  for  by  the  products  of 
its  art  or  its  industry.  Advancing  one  step  further,  just  as  to 
the  individual  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  that  which  he 
produces — be  it  the  product  of  the  hand  or  the  brain — is  suited 
to  his  wants,  so  long  as  that  which  is  so  suited  is  produced  by 
others  and  procured  by  exchange ;  so  to  the  country  it  mattered 
not  whether  its  products  were  such  as  its  consumers  needed,  or 
such  as  were  sought  by  other  countries  in  exchange  for  that 
which  supplied  these  needs.  In  such  case  the  producers  of  that 
which  procured  food  and  necessaries  really  stood  in  the  same 
position  as  those  who  directly  produced  these  essentials ;  but  it 
was  absolutely  requisite,  not  only  that  the  supplies  for  con- 
sumption could  be  obtained,  but  that  they  should  be  obtain- 
able by  means  of  the  products  of  labour  so  bestowed  as  to 
produce  what  was  disposable  in  exchange. 

Now  England— bv  which  is  meant  the  whole  United 
Kingdom — is  just  in  that  position.  For  a  long  series  of  years 
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she  fed  herself,  and  obtained  the  other  supplies  she  needed  by 
exchanging  her  products  for  those  of  other  nations ;  and,  owing 
to  her  capital  and  power,  obtained  them  on  advantageous  terms. 
Then,  though  from  the  growth  of  her  population  and  the 
increase  of  individual  consumption  she  became  dependent  upon 
other  lands  for  her  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  other 
articles,  she  was  still  independent  and  prosperous,  because 
those  lands  required  and  obtained  from  her  the  products  they 
took  in  exchange  for  the  supplies  they  gave.  Now,  whether  it 
be  for  a  time  only  or  in  perpetuity,  many  of  the  products  of 
our  industry  and  skill  have  ceased  to  be  convertible  into  those 
supplies ;  and  thus  the  balance  has  been  destroyed.  We  are 
at  the  present  consuming  more  of  that  which  is  really  or  con* 
ventionally  necessary  for  our  subsistence  than  we  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  producing.  Hence  the  rapid  spread  of 
adversity  and  the  deepening  cry  of  distress  from  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  society. 

It  is  the  social  aspect  of  this  national  condition  which  forms 
the  proper  subject  of  this  Paper,  and  apology  is  needed  for  so 
long  a  digression  from  it  One  word  more,  however,  must  be 
pardoned.  This  statement  of  the  case  is  fully  open  to  criticism, 
out  to  shelve  it  under  the  cry  of  pessimism,  anti-free  trade, 
protectionism  or  reciprocity-heresy,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  un- 
just. If  the  evils  exist,  and  who  can  deny  that  they  do,  let  us 
honestly  and  carefully  try  to  discover  whence  they  arise  and  in 
what  manner  they  may  best  be  dealt  with. 

It  was  in  the  years  1872  and  1873  that  our  trading  pro- 
sperity appeared  to  have  reached  the  greatest  elevation  it  has 
ever  attained,  since  when  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  con- 
tinuously falling.  Just  as  we  may  best  estimate  the  unknown 
depth  of  a  mountain  valley  by  comparison  with  the  height  of  a 
known  hill,  so  may  we  best  gauge  the  trading  depression  by 
contrasting  it  with  the  late  elevation.  The  height  of  the  one 
we  know,  for  we  have  been  descending  rapidly ;  whether  we 
have  yet  touched  the  lowest  depth  remains  to  be  seen.  There 
are  not  wanting  grounds  for  hope  that  it  is  so ;  but  the  ex- 
istence of  any  solid  basis  on  which  to  rest  a  settled  belief  is 
not  yet  clearly  visible.  During  the  whole  series  of  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  she  entered  upon  her  career  as  a  trading 
and  manufacturing  nation,  besides  accumulating  the  products 
of  her  own  surplus  labour — the  surplus  beyond  that  expended 
in  raising  the  means  of  subsistence  for  her  own  labourers — 
England  had  been  drawing  to  herself  a  considerable  portion  of 
other  nations9  produce.  At  one  period,  by  force  of  arms,  con- 
quering peoples  weaker  or  less  civilised  than  herself  and  taking 
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tribute  from  them ;  Jiot  as  of  old  by  actual  forced  contributions 
to  her  revenue,  but  for  the  support  of  her  officers  and  servants 
administering  the  government,  or  from  the  gains  of  her  trade; 
both  of  these  to  a  considerable  extent  being  remitted  home  in 
the  shape  of  produce.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  there 
is  ever  any  permanent  accession  of  wealth  from  conquest,  for 
the  waste  of  life,  the  outlay  of  money,  and  the  expenditure  of 

Eower,  really  consume  more  than  they  obtain.  At  another, 
y  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  gaining  the  power  to  pur- 
chase, though  here  again  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
labour  expended  in  searching  for — and  the  lavish  waste  of— 
the  gold  and  silver  when  found,  have  rarely  been  equal  to  the 
value  secured.  At  other  times,  and  this  with  varying  seasons 
of  productive  or  unproductive  trade,  though,  on  the  whole, 
more  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  exchanging  the  products  of 
her  own  industry  for  that  of  others,  or  increasing  the  value  of 
those  products  by  the  further  employment  of  skill  in  fitting 
them  for  use.  By  all  these  means  there  has  been  a  constant 
addition  to  her  own  wealth.  She  may  have  given  ample  return 
to  those  from  whom  she  drew  these  accessions  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  art  and  science,  the  establishment  of  order,  the  de- 
velopment of  resources,  and  the  advancement  of  civilisation, 
morality  and  religion ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  Eng- 
land has  and  still  does  acquire  and  retain,  by  appropriation  to 
the  purposes  of  her  own  consumption,  enjoyment,  or  accumu- 
lation, a  large  share  of  the  labouring  power  of  the  world. 
How  great  a  portion  it  would  be  a  curious  and  not  uninstruc- 
tive  statistical  employment  to  estimate  and  compile.  It  is  to 
this  constant  absorption  of  the  results  of  other  men's  labours, 
as  well  as  to  her  own  internal  progress  and  appreciation,  that 
England  owes  the  supremacy  she  obtained  and  the  social  posi- 
tion which  so  distinctly  marked  the  period  of  her  inflated  pro- 
sperity. At  first,  the  conquerors  and  the  actual  residents  in, 
or  traders  with,  foreign  countries  or  our  colonial  possessions, 
were  those  who  thus  became  benefited ;  then  the  capitalists 
and  manufacturers  through  whom  were  produced  the  staple 
articles  of  our  commerce  ;  then  the  artizans  by  whose  manual 
labour  these  were  created,  and  the  labourers  and  seamen  em- 
ployed in  their  transport,  all  claimed  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
our  foreign  trades.  Then  followed  the  owners  of  land  and  of 
the  mineral  products  derived  from  under  the  soil,  who  exacted 
increased  rents  and  royalties.  Following  upon  these  came  all 
those  who  lived  by  collecting  and  distributing  what  others 
produced  or  consumed,  and  the  professional  class  who  minis- 
tered to  the  wants,  and  lived  upon  the  expenditure  of  those 
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who  thus  grew  rich.  Beyond  all  these  must  be  named  the 
horde  of  speculators,  many  honest  and  useful  in  the  exercise 
of  their  foresight  and  talents,  but  many  rapacious  and  dis- 
honest in  grasping  that  which  other  men  had  exhausted  their 
bodily  and  mental  powers  in  producing ;  sweeping  into  their 
nets  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  laid  by  for  the  support  of  old  age, 
or  the  hardly-won  provision  for  those  dependent  upon  the 
bread-winner  whilst  living,  and  that  which  he  left  behind  him 
when  taken  away. 

There  thus  arose  a  general  diffusion  of  wealth ;  an  almost 
universal  rise  of  prices ;  an  extravagance  of  expenditure,  not 
confined  to  any  class ;  a  greed  in  the  race  of  acquisition,  and  a 
recklessness  in  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained ;  an  un- 
scrupulousness  in  the  transactions  of  every-day  life  which 
exercised  influences  of  the  most  unfavourable  character  upon 
the  conditions  in  which  society  existed.    Easily  acquired 
wealth  was  lavishly  squandered ;  dishonest  gains  were  hoarded 
by  the  miser,  or  dissipated  by  the  spendthrift ;  every  form  of 
luxurious  living  and  sensual  gratification  was  adopted,  invented 
and  indulged  in.    Nor  was  this  all;  those  who  had  by  the  most 
upright  conduct,  the  most  patient  exercise  of  talent,  the  most 
assiduous  devotion  to  the  lawful  employment  of*  their  powers, 
become  possessed  of  property  or  income — and  especially  those 
whose  fixed  incomes  admitted  of  no  augmentation — were  drawn 
into  an  undue  expenditure  either  actually  or  in  desire.  Habits 
were  being  formed,  plans  in  life  pursued,  time  and  substance 
employed,  in  methods  which,  however  pleasing  and  even  ele- 
vating to  the  few,  were  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  real 
advancement  even  of  those  few,  Rtill  less  of  the  many  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  nation.    Just  as  England  herself  appropriated 
more  than  her  fair  share  of  the  world's  substance,  so  was  her 
portion  of  that  wealth  unequally  distributed  amongst  the 
different  members  of  her  own  community.    Extremes  of  afflu- 
ence and  destitution — the  continuance  of  which  are  wholly  in- 
compatible with  any  real  prosperity — existed  side  by  side. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  trace  out  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect ;  but  it  is  too  true,  that  between  the  satins  of  St  James's 
and  the  rags  of  St.  Giles's,  the  luxurious  living  of  Belgravia 
and  Manchester  and  the  squalid  misery  of  the  courts  and  alleys 
in  their  immediate  proximity,  the  trifling  loungers  of  Pall  Mall 
and  the  nightly  throngs  of  the  Haymarket,  there  is  a  much 
closer  connection  than  many  know  or  will  be  disposed  to  admit. 
The  social  aspect  of  trade-inflation  was  unsatisfactory  in  the 
extreme ;  it  carried  with  it  the  absolute  certainty  of  its  own 
overthrow. 
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Now  the  point  upon  which  all  this  turned  was  the  continued 
progress  of  our  export  trade.  With  a  constantly  increasing 
population  to  be  fed,  and  a  stationary  or  retrograde  home  pro- 
duction of  food,  our  very  existence  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
produce  that  which  other  nations  will  exchange  for  food;  and  this 
dependence  is  the  more  entire  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
average  consumption  which  has  grown  up  with  our  growth  in 
wealth.  In  like  manner  with  other  necessaries,  or  those  things 
which  habit  or  education  lead  us  to  consider  to  be  necessary. 
No  doubt  we  have  large  resources  abroad  in  the  shape  of  debts 
on  which  interest  is  paid,  shares  in  undertakings  which  may 
be  profitable,  earnings  and  profits  remitted  by  residents  abroad; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  these  have  of  late  years 
been  increasing — rather  the  reverse.  It  is  to  the  results  of  our 
export  trade  that  we  must  look  for  the  means  of  turning  the 
labour  at  home  which  is  not  employed  in  producing  the  neces- 
saries of  life  into  those  products  to  be  obtained  from  abroad. 
Other  conditions  may  possibly  spring  up :  such  as  a  wonderful 
discovery  of  new  sources  of  wealth  like  those  of  gold  in 
Australia ;  some  new  development  of  agricultural  operations 
at  home,  whereby  the  labour  now  employed  in  other  channels 
may  be  diverted  to  the  production  of  supplies  to  supersede 
imported  ones ;  or  some  unexpected  diminution  in  our  present 
draughts  upon  the  world's  resources.  But  failing  any  such 
alterations,  the  decay  of  our  export  trade  must  involve  an  entire 
change  in  our  social  condition,  and  not  improbably  nor  remotely 
our  decadence  as  a  nation.  It  is  with  no  intention  of  maintain- 
ing that  this  decay  must  necessarily  continue  or  increase,  that 
on  this  and  on  other  occasions  the  real  circumstances  are 
sought  out  and  insisted  upon.  Bather  is  it  desired  to  direct 
attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  that  whatever  means  can 
be  adopted  to  alter  existing  conditions  may  be  taken  in  hand. 
What  those  means  are  cannot  now  be  inquired  into ;  but  the 
alterations  which  have  taken  and  are  taking  place  in  our  social 
condition  may  be  discussed.  A  few  words,  however,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  this  decay  has  been  brought  about. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  however  willing 
the  nations  of  the  world  might  be  in  their  infancy  to  depena 
upon  this  country  for  their  manufactured  goods  and  the  articles 
of  luxury  they  choose  to  consume,  they  would  continue  to  pur- 
chase them  from  us  by  a  larger  amount  of  labour  bestowed 
upon  the  raising  of  food  and  raw  materials,  than  we  bestow 
upon  the  finished  articles  they  take  in  exchange.  We  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  the  pioneers  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  have  had  our  reward  in  the  wealth  we  have  acquired.  It 
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is  now  the  turn  of  other  nations  to  follow  in  our  steps,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  supplying  their  own  wants ;  and  this  they  are 
sure  to  do  as  they  increase  in  numbers  and  knowledge.  We 
can  have  no  hope  of  retarding  this  progress,  but  we  may  repeat 
the  process  by  which  we  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  advancing 
our  own  interest — that  of  civilising  the  nations  yet  existing  in 
barbarism,  of  peopling  the  regions  yet  uncultivated  by  man* 
We  have  no  right  to  expect,  for  instance,  that  America  will 
continue  to  purchase  from  us  the  coals  and  the  iron  she  has 
within  her  own  shores,  or  permit  us  to  fetch  from  her  the  raw 
cotton  her  fields  produce,  and  take  back  to  her  the  calico  or  the 
hosiery  to  clothe  her  population ;  but  we  may  abstain  from 
exterminating  the  naked  races  who  would  raise  us  food  in  ex- 
change for  our  clothing.  We  may  laugh  or  mourn  over  the 
folly  to  themselves  and  the  injury  to  us,  of  the  United  States' 
policy  in  retarding  their  own  progress  by  refusing  to  take  our 
products  in  exchange  for  their  surplus  food,  until  they  are  able 
under  free  trade  to  supply  their  own  wants ;  but  we  may  not,  in 
imitation  of  them, revert  to  the  suicidal  policy  of  resorting  to  pro- 
tection or  reciprocity.  It  is  certainly  not  iu  this  direction  that 
we  can  in  any  way  advance  the  return  of  trading  prosperity, 
or  retard  the  progress  of  trade-decay.  It  is  by  the  throwing 
open  of  our  ports  for  the  reception  of  whatever  the  world  will 
send  us,  that  we  have  fed  our  population  and  enabled  them  to 
cheapen  the  goods  we  have  to  sell ;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
we  stand  in  need  of  customers  for  our  manufactured  products, 
must  we  maintain  or  extend  the  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  that  which  each  nation  can  or  does  produce  in  perfection 
at  a  low  cost. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  affirm  the  positive  than  to  state 
the  negative,  to  observe  the  object  which  is  displayed  in  relief 
rather  than  that  which  is  cut  in  reverse,  that  it  is  hoped  what 
has  been  said  of  prosperous  trade  may,  in  some  measure, 
present  to  view  what  adverse  commerce  means.  Yet  there  are 
some  of  the  aspects  of  trade-depression  which,  in  pursuance  of 
the  object  of  this  Paper,  must  be  distinctly  set  out  and  briefly 
enlarged  upon. 

It  would  appear  that  a  serious  social  revolution  is  impending 
over  us,  or  rather  we  may  say  has  already  commenced  in  our 
midst ;  and  is  only  not  more  distinctly  visible  because  every- 
body is  living  in  hopes  that  the  present  depression  is  but  for  a 
time,  and  even  now  gives  prospect,  as  many  think,  of  a  revival 
of  trade.  No  one  can  dispute  the  vast  falling  off  in  the  value 
of  our  exports.  Whether  this  be  due  principally,  or  only  in 
part,  to  a  diminution  of  price,  and  not  of  quantity,  has  been 
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argued  elsewhere.  Even  were  it  wholly  due  to  the  fall  of  prices, 
it  would  still  remain  true  that  the  nation's  resources  must  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  fact  that  our  manufactures  can 
only  be  sold  for  so  much  less  money  does  not  alter  the  state  of 
the  case.  It  is  said  also  that  this  evil  is  not  confined  to  England, 
but  has  fallen  upon  other  nations  as  well.  Be  it  so,  the  effect 
on  their  prosperity  is  not  so  serious  as  on  ours,  because  in  no 
other  nation  is  there  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community 
dependent  for  subsistence  upon  the  proceeds  of  trade;  for  none 
other  has  to  rely  so  much  upon  foreign  supplies  of  food.  There 
is  also  a  wide  difference  in  the  effect  of  depressed  prices  of 

floods  for  foreign  and  for  home  consumption.  The  one  abso- 
utely  lessens  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nation ;  the  other, 
however  it  may  for  a  time  disturb  and  afflict  the  home  traders, 
is  really  only  a  question  of  internal  regulation,  entailing  no 
loss  on  the  country,  though  playing  an  important  part  in  settling 
or  unsettling  the  social  relations  of  its  different  members. 

The  first  effect  of  lesser  money  return  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  goods  must  obviously  be  felt  by  the  manufacturer, 
since  the  standing  cost  of  plant,  &c,  cannot  be  materially 
reduced,  and  wages  do  not  fall  until  profits  are  diminished  or 
altogether  cease.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  at  the  present 
time  few  of  the  manufacturers  of  our  staple  exports  are  keep- 
ing up  their  gains :  it  is  fortunate  for  many  if  they  are  not 
actually  working  at  a  loss.  The  spending  power  of  this  class 
must  thus  be  greatly  lessened.  That  this  is  not  yet  mani- 
fested more  clearly  in  their  expenditure  arises  from  the  vast 
accumulations  of  prosperous  times  having  been  placed  in 
various  investments  not  yet  so  completely  affected,  and  that 
many  are  actually  drawing  upon  capital  to  tide  over  disastrous 
times.  The  next  in  order  to  suffer  are  the  labouring  classes,  who 
are  everywhere  compelled  to  accept  reduced  wages,  and  thus 
become  able  to  spend  less.  These  two  classes  necessarily  affect 
the  shopkeepers,  from  whom  they  purchase  :  these,  again, 
the  traders  and  manufacturers  from  whom  they  obtain  their 
goods.  Then  come  the  landowners,  whose  largely-increased  in- 
comes of  late  years  have  been  occasioned  and  sustained  by  the 
general  desire  of  those  acquiring  fortunes  to  become  occupiers 
of  the  soil,  and  the  lavish  prices  which  prosperous  trade  has 
enabled  them  to  afford.  The  professional  class  and  all  whose 
receipts  come  solely  out  of  the  incomes  of  others,  have  during 
prosperity  been  large  recipients,  and  must  gradually  share  in 
the  failing  wealth  of  those  by 'whom  they  have  been  sup- 
ported. 

So  far  as  actual  loss  to  the  nation  is  concerned,  agricultural 
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depression  (excepting  as  it  arises  from  diminished  production — 
and  this,  owing  to  the  succession  of  bad  harvests,  is  of  immense 
importance — though  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  this  Paper) 
has  really  nothing  to  do.  There  can  be  no  ground  for  believing 
that  for  a  series  of  years  nature  will  yield  less  abundant 
supplies  than  formerly ;  and  so  long  as  on  the  average  equal 
labour  expended  upon  the  soil  produces  the  same  return,  there 
is  the  same  amount  of  sustenance  for  the  population.  Not  so, 
however,  when  our  export  trade  falls  off.  If  it  be  in  quan- 
tity, there  are  fewer  hands  employed  to  produce  it ;  and  if  in 
price,  less  return.  In  fact,  the  labouring  power  both  employed 
and  unused  procures  diminished  supplies  of  necessaries,  aud  an 
actual .  loss  ensues  to  one  or  more  classes  of  the  community. 
It  is  the  fewer  millions  of  money  which  our  exports  have  pro- 
duced, to  be  set  against  the  more  millions  we  have  expended 
on  imports  to  meet  the  growing  numbers  and  the  increased 
average  consumption  of  those  numbers,  which  makes  the  real 
difference  between  national  prosperity  or  adversity.  Should 
the  times  recur  when  the  same  employment  of  labour,  increas- 
ing with  the  addition  to  the  population,  will  purchase  for  us 
supplies  from  abroad  to  a  proportionate  extent,  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  country  may  remain  unchanged;  without  such 
conditions  it  cannot  do  so,  and  even  with  them  such  a  result  is 
highly  improbable. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  our  manufacturers  and  traders 
should  have  as  full  employment  as  before — to  secure  which 
there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  total  amount,  not  only  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  the  population,  but  also  of  the  constant 
ascension  from  the  lower  ranks — there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  can  ever  be  as  profitable  as  it  was.  The  producing 
power  of  the  world  has  been  and  still  is  increasing  in  a  higher 
ratio  than  the  consuming  need,  and  hence  producers  can  never 
expect  to  command  the  same  surplus  of  profit  for  themselves  on 
the  sale  of  their  manufactures  or  the  conduct  of  their  trade.  The 
continuous  and  probably  increasing  loss  of  income  to  the  higher 
classes  will  necessarily  alter  their  style  of  living,  and  with  this 
their  relative  social  condition.  But  other  causes  put  in  opera- 
tion by  this  prime  mover  will  all  tend  in  the  same  direction. 
The  very  largeness  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  firms 
which  have  come  into  existence  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
companies  and  the  general  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  distri- 
butes incomes  amongst  larger  numbers.  Diminished  incomes 
necessitate  a  resort  to  employment  by  many  who  have  hitherto 
had  money  to  spend  without  earning  it,  so  that  more  will  press 
forward  to  divide  the  profits  earned.    All  the  old  methods  of 
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making  a  business  are  becoming  overtasked.  The  peculiar 
means  this  country  possessed  of  drawing  to  it  the  trade  of  other 
nations  are  now  being  shared  with  them ;  and  amongst  ourselves 
it  will  rarely  happen  that  any  new  business  will  exclusively  re- 
main long  in  the  hands  of  those  who  first  start  it.  When  all  were 
full  of  employment  the  special  ground  which  one  man  or  firm 
occupied — as  we  have  many  instances  in  our  large  trades — 
was  left  to  himself ;  now  competitors  spring  up  on  every  side. 
The  possession  of  capital  gives  far  less  power  than  it  did  before 
the  existence  of  facilities  for  obtaining  money  wherewith  to 
manufacture  or  speculate.  It  is  thus  tolerably  certain  that 
the  enormous  fortunes  hitherto  so  frequently  made  will  not 
arise,  nor  will  our  landowners  have  the  same  large  amounts  at 
their  disposal.  In  every  way  the  social  condition  of  both  must 
thus  be  changed. 

With  such  materially  reduced  expenditure  must  go  the 
means  of  those  who  have  lived  upon  the  trade  of  the  rich — shop- 
keepers and  other  distributors  will  be  lessened  in  number,  and 
their  gains  contracted.  These  then  will  press  upon  the  work- 
ing classes,  for  whom  fewer  employments  will  offer  and  to 
whom  lesser  wages  will  be  given.  There  will  be  less  money 
to  spend  and  more  frugality  to  be  exercised. 

Another  cause  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  come  into  extensive 
operation.  It  is  impossible  not  to  have  seen  that  in  all  classes 
of  society  the  success  of  those  who  have  prospered  in  life  has 
in  great  measure  been  owing  to  the  ignorance,  the  folly,  or  the 
vice  of  those  who  have  failed.  The  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  the  many  have  been  embraced  by  the  few ; 
and  excepting  in  instances  of  exalted  genius,  rare  skill,  or 
extraordinary  circumstances,  few  men  would  have  risen  to 
eminence  or  fortune  but  for  the  indisposition  or  incapacity  of 
their  compeers  to  divide  with  them  the  success  they  have  ob- 
tained. If  education,  morality,  and  religion  are  to  increase, 
many  more  must  be  qualified  to  obtain  the  prizes,  and  there 
must  be  a  more  equal  division  of  the  benefits  which  man's 
labour,  his  own  or  others9,  can  create.  If  this  be  true  as 
regards  individuals  and  families  amongst  ourselves,  it  is  also 
true  as  regards  nations.  England's  prosperity  has  been  owing 
not  only  to  the  industry,  the  skill,  and  the  energy  she  has  put 
forth  at  home  and  abroad,  but  very  much  to  the  folly  of  other 
nations  in  neglecting  the  resources  they  possessed  and  wasting 
their  substance  in  war.  We  too  have  had  our  shai$  of  this  in 
time  past,  and  are  not  free  from  its  indulgence  now;  but 
since  the  days  which  closed  with  Waterloo,  and  again  with  the 
termination  of  the  Crimean  War,  all  our  rivals  in  manufacture 
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and  commerce — America,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Kussia,  as  well  as  every  minor  State,  excepting  perhaps 
Switzerland,  whether  in  the  East  or  the  West,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  other — have  retarded  their  own  progress,  and 
thus  left  room  for  us  to  advance,  by  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  life  and  the  products  of  life's  labour.  It  is  the  peace  which 
France  seems  determined  to  enjoy  which  is  enabling  her  to 
exercise  her  powers  in  supplying  so  much  to  our  markets, 
and  yet  take  less  from  ns ;  whilst  the  United  States,  no  longer 
cursed  with  slavery  or  dissevered  in  interests,  is  able  to  advance 
rapidly  in  furnishing  herself  with  manufactured  goods,  and  to 
spare  us  of  the  food  she  raises.  To  these  happy  causes  are 
owing  much  of  the  check  which  our  manufacturing  efforts  are 
receiving. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  with  these  social  changes — should 
the  present  promise  be  realised — there  will  be  a  large  addition 
to  the  present  overstocked  labour  market,  and  that  the  problems 
will  have  to  be  solved  how  that  labour  is  .to  find  employment, 
and  how  those  who  yield  it  are  to  find  food.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  with  less  wasteful  and  luxurious  living, 
whether  it  be  in  the  destruction  or  misuse  of  food,  or  the  awful 
extravagance  in  drink  which  is  indulged  in  by  both  rich  and 
poor,  there  will  be  enough  to  fill  many  mouths.  There  is  a 
certainty  that  with  lesser  wages  and  smaller  profits,  together 
with  greater  honesty  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  the 
conduct  of  trade,  we  shall  find  for  a  time  at  least  many  customers, 
especially  amongst  the  least  civilised  people,  who  will  be  ready 
to  grow  food  wherewith  to  purchase  our  clothing  and  other 
productions.  It  is  not  impossible  that  our  own  soil  may  be  made 
to  yield  a  larger  supply;  and  if  that  fail,  who  shall  estimate  the 
countless  multitudes  for  which  food  can  be  raised  in  our  colonies 
when  our  superabundant  labourers  go  forth  to  people  their 
fertile  valleys  and  their  sun-clad  hills  ? 

To  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  England 
has  for  a  long  series  of  years  appropriated  and  expended  in 
consumption  and  accumulation  the  proceeds  of  a  larger  share 
of  the  world's  labour  than  she  has  herself  contributed.  Thia 
she  has  been  enabled  to  do  through  the  force  of  her  Anglo- 
Saxon  character,  her  early  discovery  of  the  mineral  treasures 
she  possessed,  and  her  power  to  utilise  them ;  her  indomitable 
perseverance  in  seeking  out  and  occupying  new  places  for  the 
employment  of  her  energies  and  new  markets  for  the  sale  of 
her  products ;  by  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  intercourse  with  all  the  world  to  a  larger  extent  than 
any  other  nation  which  ever  existed ;  by  shaking  off  the  tram- 
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mels  in  which  her  trade  was  fettered,  and  thus  giving  the 
widest  expansion  to  all  her  powers.  Possessing,  however,  no 
special  monopoly  of  any  of  these  gifts,  her  success  has  induced 
other  nations — especially  those  to  whom  she  has  herself  given 
birth — to  follow  more  or  less  in  her  footsteps,  and  thus  to  be- 
come suppliers  of  their  own  wants  first,  and  then  competitors 
for  the  custom  of  the  world  Concurrently  with  this,  the  wealth 
which  has  fallen  to  her  share  has  been  unequally  divided 
amongst  her  own  children ;  deservedly  so,  because  the  indus- 
trious, the  wise,  the  thrifty  have  only  done  to  their  fellows 
what  England  has  done  to  the  world.  Nevertheless,  the  result 
has  been  an  undue  exaltation  of  wealth,  an  undue  desire  for 
its  possession,  and  the  use  of  undue  means  for  its  acquisition. 
Society  has  become  divided  into  unnatural  extremes,  and  a 
social  condition  grown  up  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  neither. 
This  struggle  for  existence — for  the  enjoyment  by  each  of  more 
than  he  himself  produces — has  pervaded  all  classes,  and  both 
led  to,  and  been  fostered  by,  the  inflated  prosperity  of  the  few 
years  centring  in  1871-72.  The  social  condition  has  become 
bad.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  continue  without  the 
infusion  of  new  life  or  the  obtaining  of  new  support.  These 
are  to  be  found  if  sought  for ;  but  it  is  equally  improbable 
that  the  social  condition  can  either  continue  on  its  old  lines  or 
fall  back  upon  them  again.  If  trade  and  agricultural  depres- 
sion together  drive  us  into  new  channels  of  thought  and  action, 
prompt  us  to  give  play  to  new  motives,  and  inculcate  upon  us 
higher  principles  by  which  to  regulate  our  conduct,  they  will 
prove  the  seed  of  a  richer  harvest  of  happiness,  honour,  and 
real  glory  than  all  the  accumulations  of  the  past  have  ever 
yielded. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miss  Sharman  Crawford,  in  a  Paper  on  c  The  Need  of 
Legislative  Action  to  Improve  the  Houses  of  the  Poor,' described 
the  defective  house-accommodation  of  thousands  of  the  working 
poor,  particularly  in  Ireland,  who  were  compelled  to  live  in 
hovel  houses  that  excluded  neither  wind  nor  rain.  An  eminent 
German  tourist  had  described  the  poorest  Continental  labourer 
as  a  king  compared  with  the  Irish  peasant  The  law  turns  him 
out  of  his  wretched  shelter  if  he  fails  to  pay  the  rent,  but  it 
does  not  ensure  to  him  that  the  shelter  for  which  he  pays  is  in 
truth  a  shelter.  In  rural  districts,  studded  with  miserable  huts, 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  how  the  rate  levied  under  the  Sanitary 
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Act  has  done  aught  but  increase  the  salaries  of  doctors  and  re- 
lieving officers.  If  legislation  is  particularly  required  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Irish  labourers'  dwelling,  it  is  also  much 
needed  by  the  same  class  in  England.  At  the  Diocesan  Con- 
ference, held  in  Oxford  a  year  ago,  Canon  Ellison  declared  that 
the  clergy  could  not  effectually  teach  morals  and  sobriety  as 
long  as  the  poor  were  living  under  their  present  circumstances. 
The  home  of  the  Scotch  crofter  often  vies  in  wretchedness  with 
that  of  the  Irish  farm  labourer,  but  the  evil  is  of  much  less 
magnitude  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland.  If  the  landlord  does 
not  repair  a  broken  roof,  the  poverty-stricken  farm  labourer, 
who  often  has  to  rear  a  young  family  on  the  pittance  of  seven 
or  at  most  eight  shillings  a  week,  utterly  lacks  the  means  to 
obtain  the  comfort  of  a  dry  floor.  It  is  surely  not  unreasonable 
to  ask  that  the  essentially  helpless  working  poor  should,  like 
the  sailor  and  the  worker  in  mill  and  factory,  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  legislative  protection.  A  law  giving  the  required  protection 
could  be  easily  framed.  Probably  many  a  leaky  roof  now 
pervious  to  eveiy  shower  would  have  been  repaired  by  the 
landlord  had  one  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  contained  the  simple 
clause,  that  no  rent  could  be  legally  recovered  for  any  dwelling 
that  was  not  in  what  might  be  termed  habitable  order.  And  if 
a  rent-paying  house  had  been  defined  as  one  possessing  even 
the  elementary  requirements  of  a  home  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
civilised  beings,  self-interest  would  have  stimulated  the  careless 
landlord  of  many  now  ruinous  dwellings  to  repair,  and  keep 
the  property  in  rent-paying  order.  It  would  be  well,  however, 
to  grapple  with  the  huge  evil  through  a  more  stringent  measure ; 
as  the  fear  of  landlord  displeasure,  resulting  possibly  in  eviction 
from  under  a  mended  roof,  might  often  induce  tenants  of  ruin- 
ous structures  to  pay  a  rent  lor  which  they  were  not  legally 
liable.  The  evil  therefore  would  be  more  effectually  cured 
through  the  agency  of  an  official  charged  with  the  special  duty 
of  inspecting  houses  inhabited  by  the  working  poor,  and  em- 
powered by  law  to  repair  a  ruinous  dwelling  at  the  landlord's 
cost,  should  the  proprietor  of  the  condemned  structure  refuse 
or  neglect  to  put  it  into  habitable  order.  As  Town  Commis- 
sioners and  Poor  Law  Guardians  are  not  unfrequently  owners 
of  houses  unfit  for  habitation,  any  effective  measure  to  improve 
the  homes  of  the  poor  must  be  worked  in  entire  independence 
of  local  authorities.  It  is  impossibe  to  urge  too  strongly  the 
poor  man's  claim  to  legislative  protection  in  Ireland,  where  the 
national  ruinous  hovel  can  only  be  compared  with  the  wigwam 
of  barbarous  lands.  The  evil  is  one  that  ought  long  ago  to 
have  been  stamped  out  of  a  civilised  country.  Throughout  the 
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continent  of  Europe,  the  peasant,  as  a  general  role,  is  comfort- 
ably housed,  and  the  home  of  the  French  Celt  in  Brittany 
offers  a  startling  contrast  to  that  of  his  Irish  brother.  To 
the  one,  Christmas  brings  feast  and  mirth,  besides  a  blazing 
fire  under  a  substantial  roof;  to  the  other,  the  pangs  of  cold 
and  hunger,  and  a  miry  floor  under  a  sieve-like  roof.  No  evil 
curable  by  law  should  have  hereditary  life,  and  the  miserable 
home  of  the  Irish  labourer  is  an  evil  of  an  eminently  curable 
character.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  so  deep-seated  a  social  abuse 
can  be  cured  through  the  means  of  permissive  legislation. 

The  Kev.  W.  L.  Blackxey,  M.A.,  Rector  of  North 
Waltbam,  in  a  Paper  on  '  National  Assurance/  after  briefly 
reviewing  the  plan  proposed  and  advocated  in  his  essays  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  Contemporary  Review,  proceeded  to 
deal  with  sundry  objections  not  yet  publicly  met,  prefacing 
their  treatment  with  some  observations  on  the  principal  cause 
of  that  national  improvidence  which  so  unfortunately  distin- 
guishes our  country.  He  showed  this  to  be  the  necessary 
result  of  the  attempt  our  Poor  Laws  have  been  making  for 
the  last  three  centuries  to  contravene  the  great  natural  law  of 
self-preservation,  taking  occasion  to  defend  himself  from  the 
charge  of  wishing  to  abolish  the  Poor  Law  by  pointing  out  the 
difference  between  making  men  independent  and  cutting  ofF 
relief  from  the  destitute. 

He  next  considered  the  alleged  impossibility  of  young  per- 
sons becoming  self-provided  against  want  in  sickness  and  age 
at  21  years,  snowing  that  in  South  Australia  the  law  compelled 
a  reservation  from  the  wages  of  destitute  children,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  secure  *  National  Assurance '  as  early  as  at  16 
years.  In  like  manner  he  disposed  of  the  alleged  impossibility 
of  compelling  employers  to  deduct  and  pay  in  their  wage-earners' 
insurance,  by  showing  the  thing  to  have  been  done  for  the  last 
half-century  (under  conditions  far  more  difficult  than  he  pro- 
poses) by  a  law  of  the  States  of  Jersey  affecting  their  whole 
maritime  trade. 

From  these  points  he  proceeded  to  meet  objections  referring 
to  emigrants,  immigrants,  the  blind,  lunatic,  and  imbecile,  as 
well  as  to  cases  of  want  of  work,  widowhood,  and  orphan- 
age ;  and  after  some  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  ob- 
jections and  authority  of  objectors,  reminded  his  audience 
that  the  principle  of  his  proposal  has  never  been  successfully 
assailed. 

A  Paper  on  '  International  Coinage 9  was  contributed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Noxon  Toppan.    The  author  showed  the 
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increasing  tendency  towards  uniformity  in  monetary  systems. 
The  French  unit  has  been  adopted  in  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Greece,  Roumania,  Finland,  Servia,  and  Italy.  The 
various  systems  of  Germany  have  now  been  merged  into  one. 
A  monetary  union  covers  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Canada  and  Japan  have  adopted  the  unit  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Decimal  notation  has  also  advanced,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
principal  nations  have  adopted  a  gold  coinage  of  f^-  fine. 
National  prejudice,  however,  still  prevents  the  univeral  adoption 
of  one  unit  for  coinage,  and  mutual  concessions  are  therefore  still 
needed.  The  unit  which  must  succeed  must  in  consequence 
not  wound  prejudice ;  it  should  preserve  the  various  monetary 
terms  familiar  to  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  of  an  even  metric 
weight. 

A  five-gramme  piece  of  fine  is  an  even  metric  weight, 
and  would  not  wound  national  susceptibilities,  but  it  would 
force  all  nations  to  re-coin,  and  monetary  terms  would  have  to 
be  changed.  Similar  objections  apply  to  the  ten-gramme 
piece,  whde  a  25-franc  piece  as  unit  weighs  a  fractional  number, 
8*064  grammes,  and  has  other  defects. 

If  we  compare  the  weights  of  the — 

Half-eagle  =8-359  grammes. 

Sovereign  ||  fine=7*988  „ 
»       iPv  »  =8-136  „ 
25-franc  piece      =8*064  „ 
20- mark  piece      =  7*965  „ 

From  this  we  see  that  an  eight-gramme  unit  would  require 
very  little  alteration.  It  could  be  called  a  sovereign,  five 
dollars,  twenty  marks,  and  twenty-five  francs,  and  could  be 
everywhere  divided  as  usual  now.  All  nations  would  have  to 
make  a  very  slight  change. 

The  eight-gramme  piece     fine  would  be  worth — 

In  francs  .  .  .  24*80 

In  dollars  .  .  .  4*78 

In  shillings  .  .  .19*.  Sd. 

In  marks  .  .  .    20  08 

The  changes  needed  would  be — 

20  centimes  to  be  taken  from   25  franca=2,500  centimes 
22  cents       „  „  5  dollars=  500  cents 

4  pence      „  „  1/.=  240  pence 

8  pfennings  to  be  added  to  20  marks    =2,000  pfennings 

Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston,F.S.S.,  London,  in  an  elaborate 
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review  of  the  history  and  position  of '  Oar  Railways,* 1  elucidated 
by  statistics,  contended  that  the  railways  ought  to  be  national 
and  not  private  property.  In  half  a  century  they  had  revolu- 
tionised our  social,  commercial,  and  international  relations. 
Projected  at  first  amid  sneers,  contempt,  and  opposition,  their 
construction  was  left  to  private  enterprise.  Later,  their  im- 
portance appreciated  in  other  countries,  such  ad  Belgium, 
public  opinion  decided  that  they  ought  to  be  national  property. 
The  first  trunk  line  from  London,  that  to  Birmingham,  cost  a 
struggle  of  three  years  in  Parliament,  and  then  to  make  it  five 
years  instead  of  one,  and  four  millions  instead  of  one  and  a 
half,  in  order  to  avoid  intermediate  towns  which  were  after- 
wards glad  to  get  their  little  branches.  Nevertheless  the  line 
soon  proved  a  commercial  success,  and  the  tide  turned.  The 
first  impetus  came  from  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  line  in  1830.  The  cost  per  mile  increased  fourfold 
from  1830  to  1850,  partly  owing  to  the  introduction  of  double 
lines.  They  are  now  the  rule  in  England,  but  in  Scotland 
one-half,  and  in  Ireland  three-fourths  of  the  railways  consist 
of  single  lines.  Of  the  mileage  in  the  United  Kingdom,  five- 
eighths  are  in  England,  two-eighths  in  Scotland,  and  one-eighth 
in  Ireland.  It  is  generally  held  to  be  cheapest  to  lay  a  double 
track  at  first  rather  than  to  purchase  land  increased  in  value 
by  its  contiguity  to-  the  single  line.  Of  the  total  capital  in- 
vested, which  is  not  far  off  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt, 
524  millions  are  represented  by  stocks  and  shares,  and  174 
millions  by  loans  and  debenture  stock,  making  a  total  of  698£ 
millions.  In  1878  the  average  interest  paid  was  4£  in  England, 
3£  in  Scotland,  and  3  J  in  Ireland.  The  average  paid  on  the 
loans  is  somewhat  above  4  per  cent  With  the  present  excess 
in  the  growth  of  capital  as  compared  with  revenue  the  average 
return  on  share  and  loan  capital  will  be  barely  3  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  many  absorptions,  there  are  still  224  com- 
panies (exclusive  of  those  whose  undertakings  are  leased  to  or 
worked  by  others) — \6'S  in'  England  and  Wales,  17  in  Scot- 
land, 39  in  Ireland.  There  are  over  224  boards,  as  many 
leased  lines  have  directors,  mostly  paid.  Few  small  indepen- 
dent lines  pay  dividends ;  such  are  hopelessly  bankrupt — fatal 
barrier  to  their  absorption.  Yet  the  bulk  of  the  railways 
belongs  to  20  companies — 10  in  England  owning  10,000  out 
of  12,000  miles,  5  in  Scotland  having  2,773  out  of  2,845  miles, 
and  5  in  Ireland  controlling  1,723  out  of  2,259  miles.  As  a 
rule,  the  smaller  the  company  the  less  profitable  the  under- 

1  This  Paper  has  been  published  in  full  hy  the  Author.— London :  Edward 
Stanford. 
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taking,  and  the  larger  the  company  the  higher  and  the  safer 


paying  no  dividend  in  1858,  and  since  amalgamating  a  mass 
of  small  lines,  it  has  paid  successively  2,  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent. 
The  London  and  North  Western,  with  most  capital  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  double  lines,  is  the  largest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  the  companies,  and  its  history  furnishes  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  unity  of  administration.  The  North 
Eastern  is  as  interesting  an  example,  being  the  result  of  a 
series  of  amalgamations  preceding  its  prosperity.  Like  the 
first,  Stockton  and  Darlington,  and  the  North  Eastern,  the 
Midland  owed  its  origin  and  development  mainly  to  Quakers, 
whose  predominance  in  the  Cabinet  might  secure  the  utmost 
application  of  the  principles  they  had  so  successfully  worked 
out.  The  Great  Eastern  stands  fifth  with  877  miles,  one  half 
single  lines,  and  has  paid  little  or  no  ordinary  dividend  for 
fifteen  years.  It  needs  union  with  the  North  Eastern  and 
Great  Northern,  so  as  to  facilitate  traffic  between  agricultural 
and  commercial  districts.  J ealousy  stands  in  the  way  of  an 
obvious  remedy,  and  will  apparently  do  so  until  the  State  says 
public  interests  must  be  paramount.  Sixth  stands  the  London 
and  South  Western,  with  suburban  traffic  yielding  profits 
that  are  squandered  in  needless  competition  with  the  Great 
Western,  for  through  traffic  by  fast  trains  often  run  at  a  loss. 
Dividends  of  5  and  6  per  cent,  are  paid  by  the  maintenance  of 
high  rates  which  could  be  reduced  by  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure which  would  result  from  amalgamation  with  other 
southern  companies.  The  Great  Northern,  an  amalgamation 
of  a  dozen  railways,  derives  further  advantage  from  practical 
union  with  the  North  Eastern.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
with  fewest  single  lines,  is  fairly  prosperous  through  the  co- 
operation of  managers,  which  could  be  improved  by  amalga- 
mation, as  that  would  reduce  expenditure,  and  perhaps  raise 
profits  to  10  per  cent.  Still  truer  is  that  statement  of  the 
South  Eastern  and  the  London  and  Brighton,  which,  if  reason 
could  have  prevailed  over  prejudice  and  apathy,  would  have 
been  united  long  ago.  They  serve  the  same  districts  with  two 
sets  of  trains  and  double  administration,  paid  for  by  the  public, 
being  in  happy  agreement  to  charge  the  highest  fares  and  rates. 
The  Chatham  and  Dover  has  not  paid  an  ordinary  dividend, 
and  perhaps  never  will  as  private  property  managed  as  at 
present.  Yet  it  runs  express  trains  between  London  and 
Dover  at  the  same  hours  as  the  South  Eastern,  both  often 
half  empty.  Hopeless  unconcern  seems  to  animate  the  share- 
holders, and  between  their  adversity  and  South  Eastern  pros* 
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perky  the  public  interest  is  lost  sight  of.  It  was  strange  that 
the  Scotch  had  not  long  ago  brought  about  an  amalgamation 
of  their  seventeen  companies,  the  condition  of  some  of  which 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  In  Ireland  dividends  are  obtained 
by  inordinately  high  rates  and  fares.  The  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  has  exceptional  success,  due  to  Scottish  energy  and 
the  linen  trade,  but  151  miles  (mainly  single)  require  12 
directors  and  a  large  staff.  Twenty  leading  companies  being 
sketched,  there  remain  202,  many  paying  no  dividends  because 
cost  exceeds  possible  earnings.  Lines  2, 3  and  4  miles  in  length 
have  boards  of  5  and  6  directors.  There  are  1,000  directors; 
the  great  mass  manage  single  small  lines ;  some  are  on  a  dozen 
boards  and  more,  great  and  small.  The  1,000  includes  44 
peers  and  118  M.r.'s.  There  is  the  greatest  diversity  in 
charges  and  in  the  proportion  of  revenue  and  expenditure* 
The  earnings  of  the  principal  companies  per  train  mile  have 
decreased  largely  since  1858 — the  Great  Western  from  5*.  9rf. 
to  5s.  2d. ;  the  London  and  North  Western  from  6*.  5a\  to 
5*.  7d. ;  the  South  Eastern  (always  largest,  from  high  and 
exorbitant  fares)  from  7*.  4rf.  to  1st.  \d.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  proportion  of  expenditure  to  receipts  has  risen. 
One  company  disburses  48  per  cent,  of  revenue ;  another  56 ; 
experience  says  the  proportion  ought  to  be  nearer  30 ;  and 
with  unity  it  might  be.  High  charges  prevent  development  of 
traffic.  Out  of  a  population  of  32,882,000,  a  total  of  565 
million  travellers  in  a  year  is  not  large,  being  but  17  times  the 
population.  The  average  is  greatly  exceeded  on  some  lines, 
having  by  no  means  a  monopoly  of  communication,  and  their 
experience  and  excursions  show  that  carrying  capacity — money- 
earning  capacity — is  practically  unlimited.  Expensive  fast 
trains,  half-filled,  suggest  the  assumption  that  railways  are  for 
the  '  upper  ten ' ;  but  do  they  pay  ?  Experience  identifies 
profits  with  third  class,  and  when  Mr.  All  port  of  the  Midland 
added  third  class  to  all  trains  and  abolished  second,  others 
reluctantly  followed  the  example  as  to  the  third  class.  High 
and  unequal  rates  restrict  the  carriage  of  goods  to  3,870  tons  per 
mile  in  England,  2,310  in  Scotland,  and  1,220  in  Ireland.  A 
,  reduced  and  even  tariff  would  do  for  goods  and  parcels  what 
.  the  penny  post  did  for  letters.  The  Times  has  just  pointed 
out  that  railway  rates  cripple  our  agriculture  in  competition 
with  America.  They  restrict  the  internal  distribution  of  meat, 
fish,  and  other  necessaries,  and  diminish  the  mutual  prosperity 
of  town  and  country.  All,  however,  is  sacrificed  to  immediate 
dividend  and  the  price  of  shares,  and  even  dividends  are  paid 
out  of  capital,  scarcely  a  company  having  closed  its  capital 
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account.  From  year  to  year  capital  is  augmented  for  ex- 
penses that  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  revenue.  To  meet  the 
cry  for  dividends,  rates  and  fares  are  raised.  The  fault  is  in 
the  system  which  leaves  to  private  interest  and  commercial 
speculation  an  agency  which  is  a  national  necessity  justifying 
national  co-operation.  As  well  might  private  companies  embank 
the  rivers  and  levy  tolls  at  discretion.  The  time  will  come  when 
men  will  wonder  that  for  half  a  century  steam-propelled  trains 
were  a  monopoly  in  private  hands.  Letters  and  telegrams  are 
carried  for  the  nation  by  the  nation ;  the  people,  and  all  they 
grow  and  make,  are  left  to  commercial  undertakers  and  specu- 
lators. The  end  of  this  anomaly  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
On  the  Continent,  railways  are  fast  becoming  national  pro- 
perty. If  ours  did  so,  a  general  lowering  of  rates  and  fares 
would  be  possible.  They  might  be  organised  after  the  model 
of  the  Post  Office,  with  a  uniform  charge  for  small  parcels, 
and  for  passengers  within  certain  zones  or  distances.  The 
fares  might  be — under  5  miles,  3d.  and  2d. ;  under  50,  1*.  8rf. ; 
under  500,  5*.  and  4s. ;  above,  6*.  and  5s. ;  with  intermediate 
figures.  Some  such  uniformity  would  give  a  great  impetus  to 
travelling.    Millions  would  travel  who  do  not,  and  it  would 

?ay  to  carry  them.  A  ton  of  coal  is  carried  for  frf.  a  mile, 
'ons  of  human  beings  load  and  unload  themselves.  A  train 
of  from  250  to  350  tons,  at  25  to  35  miles  an  hour,  costs  6rf. 
a  mile — 3d.  for  coal  and  3tf.  for  wages.    Excursions  pay,  and 


trains.  Improved  management  would  diminish  the  risk  of 
accident  and  the  list  of  404  killed  and  1,397  wounded  in  a 
year,  the  larger  proportion  being  servants  without  claim  to 
compensation.  Contrast  this  with  an  average  of  five  a  year 
killed  in  France.  Every  station  might  be  a  post  office,  and 
every  train  have  a  postal  carriage.  Despatches  and  deliveries 
would  be  multiplied,  and  internal  trade  developed.  Lowering 
of  rates  and  fares  would  equalise  the  value  of  land  in  town 
and  country,  diminish  the  price  of  food  in  towns,  and  raise  the 
value  of  land  in  the  country.  Railways  have  doubled  the 
value  of  many  an  estate,  and  may  be  made  to  increase  the 
worth  of  many  more.  Financially  the  purchase  of  the  railways 
would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs, 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  It  would  be  easier,  as  under  the  Act 
of  1844  the  State  has  the  power,  under  specified  conditions. 
In  1844  the  cost  would  have  been  200  millions;  now  700 
millions;  soon  1,000  millions.  The  net  earnings  and  divi- 
dends are  from  4±  to  4£.  The  700  millions  converted  into 
public  railway  debt  at  3£  would  give  a  profit  of  about  1  per 
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cent,  to  the  notion,  without  allowing  anything  for  redaction  of 
expenditure.  At  present  38  millions  of  capital  receive  no 
dividend,  5£  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  14£,  1  to  2 ;  10£,  2 
to  3 ;  26£,  3  to  4  ;  27±,  4  to  5  ;  74f ,  5  to  6  ;  62,  6  to  7  ;  3±, 
7  to  8 ;  1$,  8  to  10.  The  Act  of  1844  prescribes  25  years' 
purchase  of  annual  divisible  profits  on  3  years'  average,  with 
reference  to  arbitration,  if  these  terms  are  thought  inadequate 
where  the  average  has  been  under  10  per  cent.  Many  share- 
holders would  rejoice,  and  the  public  would  have  reason  to  be 
grateful,  if  the  Act  were  brought  into  operation.  With  saving 
and  lower  charges  would  come  improved  service.  From 
Euston,  St.  Pancras,  Kong's  Cross  there  rush  daily  to  the 
north  several  express  trains,  rarely,  except  at  certain  seasons, 
half  filled,  namely,  for  the  benefit  of  a  select  class,  including 
directors.  One  train  would  often  carry  all  the  passengers, — if 
at  less  speed  with  less  risk.  The  same  of  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  and  South  Eastern.  In  the  end  it  is  not  the  share- 
holders but  the  public  who  must  pay  for  waste  and  improvi- 
dence. Loss  must  be  recouped  by  placing  the  million  under 
contribution,  taxing  them  in  the  shape  of  exorbitantly  high 
fares.  Having  taken  the  place  of  the  Queen's  highway,  rail* 
ways  ought  to  be  public  property,  managed  for  the  benefit  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation.  Instead  of  1,000  directors  and 
scores  of  managers,  with  allowances  equal  to  those  of  Cabinet 
Ministers,  there  ought  to  be  a  central  government  with  the 
service  arranged  to  meet  the  utmost  public  convenience. 
There  need  be  but  few  trains  running  at  more  than  30  miles  an 
hour.  Goods  trains  might  often  run  on  separate  lines.  Goods 
in  small  quantities  should  be  treated  as  letters  are  by  the  Post 
Office.  The  end  kept  in  view  should  be  to  assimilate  on  the 
same  principle  the  transport  of  letters,  of  telegraphic  messages, 
of  persons,  and  of  merchandise.  A  system  of  national  railways 
would,  more  than  anything  else,  bind  our  population  into  one 
compact  mass;  would  reduce  a  thousand  irregularities  in 
prices,  even  of  land,  and  develop  prosperity  and  well-being 
among  our  thirty-four  millions  of  people. 

A  Paper  on  *  Railway  Political  Economy,'  was  read  by  Mn 
J.  L.  Haddak,  late  Engineer-in-Chief  in  the  Imperial  Otto- 
man Service.  The  author  drew  attention  to  the  gigantic  evils 
of  the  Guarantee  System,  which,  as  proved  by  figures  taken 
from  Indian  Railway  Statistics,  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
present  trade  depression — a  capital  of  over  120,000,0002.  having 
been  sunk  in  India  atone,  which,  since  the  greater  portion  these-. 
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of  could  not  yield  any  adequate  return  for  some  years,  exercised 
therefore  (as  far  as  the  present  was  concerned)  a  precisely 
similar  effect  in  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  circulation  as 
did  the  absolute  loss  incurred  by  investors  in  defaulting  loans. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  outlay,  Indian  Railways  could 
neither  extend  nor  run  alone.  He  also  expatiated  upon  the 
necessity  of  greatly  reducing  railway  freights,  if  we  would 
maintain  our  trade  supremacy. 

He  maintained  that  railway  freights  formed  a  much  larger 
item,  and  therefore  affected  the  final  selling  price  of  Manchester 
and  inland  goods,  far  more  than  operatives'  wages  did ;  while 
being  fixed  unlike  freights  in  general,  they  could  not  accommo- 
date themselves  to  bad  times  by  following  the  rules  of  supply 
and  demand,  as  was  done  in  America  by  the  railway  kings  of 
that  country.  The  author  reproached  financiers  with  treat- 
ing railways  as  speculative  mediums — with  utter  disregard 
to  their  future  success — and  considered  engineers  were  muck 
to  blame  for  following  the  same  lead ;  wasting  in  stereotyped 
mammoth  railways  the  ample  means  provided ;  and  with  which 
they  might  so  easily  have  kept  in  advance  of  England's  produc- 
tive energy,  by  providing  an  ever-increasing  area  of  markets ; 
due  to  the  employment  of  a  means  of  steam  transit  capable  of 
obeying  the  general  laws  of  trade,  in  earning  an  immediate 
dividend  and  procreating  itself  rapidly  out  of  its  own  earnings. 
He  acknowledged,  however,  that  this  desirable  end  could  not 
be  obtained  on  the  Stephenson  railway  principle,  except  in 
flat  countries ;  because  it  had  been  repeatedly  proved  that  cut- 
ting down  the  gauge  and  reducing  the  earthworks  to  reduce  the 
first  cost,  infallibly  brought  Nemesis  in  the  shape  of  increased 
working  expenses.  English  railways  were  about  thirty-five 
times  too  costly  for  Turkey  and  other  countries. 

He  adverted  to  the  fiscal  power  possessed  by  railway  mo- 
nopolies in  affecting  commercial  treaties :  and  showed  how,  by 
affording  cheap  railway  loans  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  States, 
we  enabled  them  to  defy  free  trade  by  reserving  their  own 
capital  for  something  better  paying  to  individuals  than  railways  ; 
viz.,  for  fostering  competing  manufactures,  under  the  aegis  of 
protective  duties. 

Mr.  Haddan  prophesied  a  commercial  failure  to  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  railways  upon  common  roads:  the  unalter- 
able road  grades  and  curves  being  too  sharp,  in  fact  the  counter- 
part of  mountain  railways,  and  the  proposed  constant  stoppage* 
ruinous  to  the  machinery  and  prohibitive  of  even  very  moderate 
through  speed.  Why,  he  says,  have  we  so  long  employed 
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monstrous  banks  and  cuttings  if  they  can  be  done  without,  as 
the  proposed  application  of  railways  to  common  roads  would 
imply  ? 

The  author  concluded  with  referring  to  the  great  harm 
done  to  trade,  by  the  military  authorities  monopolising  and 
destroying  the  civil  means  of  transport  in  time  of  war;  as 
illustrated  in  India,  where  one-third  of  the  carrying  power 
of  Punjab  had  been  irretrievably  destroyed  during  the  Afghan 
campaign.  The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  universe  he  put 
down  at  200,000,  and  the  cost  at  3,000,000,000/.,  and  yet  this 
vast  subject  had  never  been  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
political  economical  value. 

Mr.  G.  Phillips  Be  van,  F.S.S.,  who  contributed  a 
Paper  on  '  Labour  Migration,'  suggested  the  advisability  of 
our  possessing  some  machinery  by  which  migratory  labour 
could  be  regulated  and  controlled.  The  question  had  escaped 
consideration  even  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  In  ordi- 
narily prosperous  times,  to  some  extent,  labour  regulated  itself, 
and,  obeying  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  needed  no  ex- 
ternal help ;  but  still,  time  and  money  were  lost,  both  by  work- 
men seeking  change,  and  by  employers  anxious  to  obtain  an 
immediate  supply  of  labour.  Not  only  was  there  constant 
interchange  of  labour  at  home,  but  there  was  a  constant  out- 
ward flow  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  results  of  which, 
if  ill-regulated,  were  most  disastrous  to  emigrants.  The  move- 
ments were  becoming  more  frequent,  and  were  affecting  larger 
numbers,  and  we  were  likely  to  hear  of  schemes  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  labour.  There  are  probably  many  at  Middlesbrough 
who  will  spend  their  last  available  funds  in  seeking  work  else* 
where.  Could  anything  be  done  to  regulate  their  movements 
and  save  them  from  disappointment  ?  The  colliers  and  miners 
of  Scotland  were  advised  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
would  find  depressed  trade  and  poor  wages,  and  stringent 
laws  against  vagrancy  produced  by  alarm  at  its  increase.  For 
our  miners  this  would  be  a  change  from  bad  to  worse.  Large 
employers  were  familiar  with  instances  of  labour  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  labour  wasted  is  a  social  danger,  as  well  as  a  burden 
to  the  rates.  To  remedy  a  state  of  things  proceeding  from  ig- 
norance and  absence  of  method,  he  proposed  the  establishment 
in  London,  and  great  industrial  centres,  of  offices,  each  of  which 
should  answer  the  purpose  of  an  exchange  or  clearing-house 
for  labour.  Mr.  Alsager  Hill  had  been  working  for  some  time 
in  this  direction,  and  his  experience  would  corroborate  the 
urgent  necessity  for  making  the  system  more  extensively  known 
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and  carrying  it  out  more  extensively  and  completely.  Adver- 
tising was  too  expensive  for  workmen,  except  those  of  skilled 
labour.  The  exchange  should  not  be  a  mere  register  office ;  it 
should  furnish  the  latest  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
labour  market  everywhere,  so  that  an  enquirer  could  see  for 
himself  where  his  labour  was  wanted.  Thus,  ironworkers 
would  now  be  warned  against  going  to  Middlesbrough,  and 
colliers  against  going  to  Pennsylvania ;  and  if  there  were  open- 
ings anywhere,  the  enquirer  would  be  saved  a  wild-goose  chase. 
Employers  would  see  in  such  an  institution  a  means  of  meeting 
their  sudden  needs,  and  commencing  works  without  the  loss  of 
time  in  waiting  for  labour.  Incorporated  with  such  an  institu- 
tion, and  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  there  might  be  bureaus 
of  labour  and  industrial  statistics  such  as  are  carried  on  with 
great  success  in  several  of  the  American  States.  Americans 
placed  value  on  such  information,  which  must  be  useful. 
Probably,  if  the  condition  of  the  cotton  trade  in  America,  and 
the  state  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour  amongst  the  industrial 
classes  in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  had  been  properly 
understood  by  cotton  operatives  in  Lancashire,  we  should  not 
have  had  that  great  strike  which  culminated  in  such  unhappy 
violence  at  Blackburn.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the 
majority  of  strikes  in  this  country.  If  the  working  classes 
were  afforded  information  readily  and  cheaply,  it  would  be 
thankfully  accepted  and  studied. 

A  Paper  on  '  Agricultural  Depression  and  Proposed  Alle- 
viation *  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  King  Fordham,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — The  causes  of  the  agricultural  de- 
pression are  so  apparent  that  to  dilate  on  them  would  be  but  a 
waste  of  time.  I  can  only  suggest  one  important  alleviation 
affecting  this  interest,  and  that  is  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
exceptional  taxation,  which  for  the  present  time  only  affects 
tenants  at  will,  and  for  various  periods  tenants  under  leases, 
eventually  falling  entirely  on  the  landowner.  I  maintain  that 
this  interest  has  one  substantial  ground  of  complaint — which 
some  thoughtlessly  pass  over — and  that  is,  the  special  burden 
of  rates ;  it  may  t>e  8,000,000/.  more  or  less.  A  farm  of  600 
acres  assessed  at  1,200/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  4s.  6rf.  in  the 

Eiind,  representing  a  capital  of  40,000/.,  is  taxed  for  Imperial 
iscalled  local  ?)  purposes,  270/. ;  this  is  a  large  deduction 
m  the  annual  value.  There  are  some  parishes  in  which  I 
am  told  the  assessment  has  been  6*.  2d.,  in  which  case  the  tax 
would  be  360/.  on  the  land.  I  will  compare  with  this  test  case 
that  of  a  brewery  in  the  same  parish.    Assessed,  it  may  be,  at 
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300/.,  it  is  taxed  only  at  67/.,  representing  a  capital  of  60,0002., 
with  profits  6,000/.,  including  interest  on  capital.  The  pro* 
bable  profits  from  the  land  of  owner  and  occupier  would  in 
prosperous  times  be  1,800/.,  so  that  a  capital  in  land  of  owner 
and  occupier  being  46,000/.  pays  270/.,  while  a  capital  in 
brewing,  it  may  be  60,000/1,  producing  an  income  of  6,000/. 
only  pays  67/. ;  while  its  taxation  corrected  to  land  should  be 
900/.,  or  1,500  per  cent,  more  than  at  present.  Strict  justice 
requires  that  these  imposts,  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
every  portion  of  the  community  should  be  equally  responsible, 
should  be  an  Imperial,  not  a  local  charge. 

I  would  suggest  an  import  duty  on  barley  of  5s.  or  10*. 
per  qr.,  with  corresponding  duty  on  all  alcoholic  drinks  in 
every  form,  or  an  income-tax  to  supply  deficiency.  There  is 
another  alleviation  of  a  simpler  character,  which  would  be  to 
grant  a  Government  subvention  of  say  70  per  cent,  towards  pay- 
ment of  all  these  charges,  leaving  the  administration  unaltered, 
which  would  probably  result  in  additional  permanent  income-tax. 
Then  there  are  some  who  say, '  But  what  does  it  signify,  you 
mu6t  pay  in  some  way  ;  if  you  don't  pay  locally,  you  must  pay 
the  same  amount  in  Imperial  taxes,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing.'  Let  us  see  the  difference  in  the  case  of  the  land 
referred  to  paying  locally  270/.,  in  comparison  with  what  it 
would  pay  with  an  income  tax  at  3d.  or  4d.,  which  would  be 
necessary  in  this  form  to  yield  the  required  amount.  The  basis 
of  taxation  by  landlord  and  occupier  being  in  this  case  1,800/1, 
would,  in  this  form,  impose  a  tax  of  22/.  105.  instead  of  270/1 
as  at  present — a  difference  in  this  case  of  about  250/.  per 
annum.  And  is  this  legalised  spoliation  to  continue  unopposed 
and  unremedied  ?  It  should  be  at  once  rectified.  While  agri- 
cultural depression  grasps  at  shadows  of  land  laws  and  agree- 
ments it  loses  the  substance  which  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
scales  of  justice  would  give  it,  and  asks  for  a  Royal  Commission, 
whose  reports  may  not  appear  for  years,  while  substantial 
redress  is  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Such  amount  of  import  duties  as  here  suggested  would  not 
be  in  the  nature  of  protection  to  agricultural  interest  against 
foreign  competition,  but,  in  the  limited  amount  proposed, 
would  only  constitute  a  tax  on  consumers  in  this  form  instead 
of  any  other  more  irksome  one  (as  I  think}  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  now  unequal  charge  of  local  taxation,  leaving 
the  administration  as  at  present.  This  tax  upon  the  landed 
interest  represents  an  income  tax  on  this  property  only,  varying 
from  3*.  to  6s.  in  the  pound,  and  from  3*.  to  10*.  per  annum 
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on  the  rental  per  acre.  What  would  the  owners  of  other 
investments  say  to  such  an  infliction  ? 

My  figures  must  be  regarded  as  illustrations,  and  proximate 
only,  as  showing  the  principle  I  desire  to  explain,  not  an 
individual  case  of  exceptional  hardship.  All  other  interests 
in  the  State  protest  very  loudly  when  a  property  tax  is 
imposed,  although  for  a  limited  period  only.  The  land  has  to 
bear  an  exceptional  income  tax  of  3*.  to  6s.  in  the  pound  in 
addition  to  the  income  tax  charged  upon  it  in  common  with  all 
other  property.  An  additional  tax  on  alcohol  would  be  least 
felt,  and  promote  temperance. 

There  is  yet  another  very  serious  grievance  from  which  the 
owners  of  land  and  houses  suffer,  inasmuch  as  they  are  charged 
income  tax  on  gross  receipts  instead  of  net  receipts,  as  all 
other  property  is  charged:  thus,  my  income  from  rent  of  farms 
was  last  year  2,000/.,  but  repairs  cost  me  1,500/. ;  my  net 
income  was  500/.  I  paid  tax  at  5d.  in  the  pound  on  2,000/. ; 
this  obliged  me  to  pay  30/.,  representing  no  income  whatever, 
being  an  income  tax  of  Is.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  the  500/., 
instead  of  5d.  in  the  pound,  which  would  have  been  paid  on 
the  same  amount  derived  from  railways  or  Government  Stock, 
or  any  other  investment,  and  reducing  my  income  of  500/. 
from  this  source  to  465/.,  by  charging  on  a  fictitious  income  of 
2,000/.,  instead  of  the  real  one  of  500/.  The  same  injustice 
applies  to  house  property.  I  let  a  house  for  80/.,  upon  which 
I  have  expended  50/.  in  one  year  in  repairs ;  thus  I  am  charged 
on  80/.,  only  receiving  30/.  This  is  levying  a  tax  on  a  fictitious 
income.  Local  taxes  have  also  another  inherent  defect — that 
of  inequality — one  parish  paying  perhaps  2*.,  another  4s.,  for  a 
public  purpose ;  for  instance,  one  parish  pays  2s.  in  the  pound 
road  rate  for  making  roads  for  the  adjoining  parish,  while  the 
latter  parish  pays  only  6d.  This  system  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
barbarous  method  of  taxation. 
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ART. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Wliat  Subjects  are  wast  suitable  for  the  Pictorial  Decoration  of 
Public  Buildings  in  this  Country,  and  with  whom  should 
the  Selection  rest?    By  G.  F.  Watts,  K.A. 

THE  interest  taken  in  art  by  this  city  is  among  the  most 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  not  much  that  art 
should  be  the  fashion  with  those  who  are  at  a  loss  how  to  get 
rid  of  time,  but  a  strong  desire  for  its  presence  in  cities  devoted 
to  manufacture,  like  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  proves  in  them 
a  real  sense  of  its  value — a  value  greater  to  an  overworked 
nation  than  to  any  other,  as  no  thoughtful  mind  can  doubt. 

To  provide  interest  and  pleasure  for  aweary  and  disquieted 
population  (interest  and  pleasure  that  can  only  tend  to  develop 
the  finer  qualities)  is  one  of  the  wisest  uses  to  which  our 
energies  can  be  applied,  and  has  become  a  duty  to  all  who  have 
any  patriotic  feeling.  The  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  with  its 
attendant  consequences,  is  but  too  common  a  subject  of  remark; 
and,  while  it  is  to  be  deplored,  we  must  admit  that  many 
reasons  are  to  be  found  for  this  habit  among  the  hard- worked 
and  poor.  The  brutal  sports  of  our  ancestors,  cock-fighting, 
dog-fighting,  bear  and  bull  baiting,  &c,  have  been  very  pro- 
perly put  down,  but  with  them  is  gone  almost  all  inclination 
for  natural  physical  energy.  The  rifle  has  not  taken,  and  can- 
not take,  the  place  of  the  long-bow,  as  affording,  especially  to 
the  mass  of  our  working  population,  either  exercise  or  pastime. 
The  field  sports  still  permitted  are  out  of  the  reach  of  many,  to 
whom  there  is  really  scarcely  anything  left  but  the  public- 
house.  The  indoor  life  of  a  working  man  after  his  labour  is 
done  is  seldom  delightful  or  even  cheerful,  whilst  the  outdoor 
life  of  the  denizens  of  crowded  towns  in  this  gloomy  climate 
must  be  utterly  devoid  of  beauty  or  interest ;  every  vestige  of 
the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  and  the  interesting  having  been 
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stripped  from  costume,  appliances,  and  habits.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  if  that  part  of  the  nation  which  ought  to  be  its  real 
backbone,  and  which  has  been  taught  to  believe  in  its  right  to 
govern,  becomes  often  a  prey  to  habits  of  intemperance,  with  a 
consequent  disregard  of  decency  in  language  and  mode  of  life. 

To  propose  art  as  a  panacea  for  all  such  evils  would  be 
absurd,  but  art  and  music  (setting  aside  their  value  as  supply- 
ing the  place  of  amusements  our  age  has  outgrown)  are  at  least 
healthful  influences  and  necessary  portions  of  that  general  educa- 
tion in  which  alone  there  is  hope*  They  are  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  as  affording  relaxation,  and  as  active  agents  in  keeping 
alive  that  elasticity  of  mind  without  which  poverty  is  miserable 
indeed — and  even  prosperity  is  devoid  of  contentment — and  in 
the  second  place,  as  elements  of  refinement  We  have  all  of  us 
witnessed  the  interest  and  delight  that  young  children  and 
uneducated  people  take  in  picture-books ;  they  are  never  tired 
of  returning  to  the  same  subjects,  the  same  pictures.  Public 
buildings  might  be  turned  into  great  picture-books,  leading  to 
considerable  cultivation,  in  addition  to  affording  a  permanent 
source  of  pleasure.  Nor  would  our  gain  end  here.  Art  itself 
has  need  of  the  opportunities  that  would  be  so  afforded  for  its 
best  development  The  truest  and  most  natural  expression  of 
painting  and  sculpture  is  called  forth  in  their  alliance  with  archi- 
tecture, each  being  really  imperfect  in  itself,  and  each  requiring 
the  aid  of  the  other  to  render  the  harmony  perfect  Archi- 
tecture is  a  beautiful  body,  with  the  most  exquisite  anatomical 
structure,  which  is  to  be  vivified  by  painting  and  sculpture, 
these  supplying  expression  and  sense  of  breathing  life ;  in  fact, 
Architecture  may  be  likened  to  a  sleeping  prince,  who  is  to 
be  awakened  by  the  kisses  of  Painting  and  Sculpture — twin 
princesses  of  like  heart  and  mind.  And  painting  and  sculpture 
(in  the  largest  sense),  when  not  allied  to  architecture,  are  but 
wandering  and  almost  disembodied  spirits ;  or,  to  regard  the 
matter  from  another  aspect,  the  practice  of  decorative  art,  which 
is  part  and  parcel  of  architecture — and  remains,  therefore,  on 
view  permanently,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year — should 
supply  the  painter  and  sculptor  with  a  far  higher  incentive 
than  that  of  working  for  an  exhibition  and  preparing  a  picture 
or  a  piece  of  sculpture,  to  be  applauded  or  condemned  for  a 
moment  only,  afterwards  (as  far  as  any  large  section  of  the 
public  is  concerned)  to  be  forgotten  for  ever.  With  such  in- 
centive and  such  direction  of  exertion,  a  national  art  of  mural 
decoration  might  grow  up  in  spite  of  many  unfavourable  con- 
ditions, even  as  mid  flowers  grow,  being  the  natural  products 
of  the  soil  and  climate.    To  bring  this  about  architecture, 
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painting,  and  sculpture,  should  be  looked  upon  as  one  art,  which 
the  student  should  be  encouraged  and  expected  to  study,  even 
though  as  an  artist  he  cannot  afterwards  practise  them  aJL  It 
should  be  a  matter  of  as  much  surprise  to  find  an  artist  able  to 
express  his  ideas  in  one  branch  only  as  to  find  a  poet  unable 
to  write  in  prose* 

The  unfortunate  turn  taken  by  religious  enthusiasm,  when 
it  identified  the  beauty  and  grace  so  lovingly  bestowed  upon 
buildings  devoted  to  religion  with  the  defects  of  religious 
systems,  extirpated  that  natural  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  was, 
perhaps,  never  very  strongly  implanted  in  the  English  people, 
but  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  ab- 
solutely wanting.  What  might  have  resulted  had  a  space  of 
breathing-time  been  allowed  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  when  art  had  grown  to  be  an  object  of  interest,  can 
only  now  be  a  matter  of  speculation ;  certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  severance  of  art  from  all  serious  considerations  of  life 
was  a  fatal  blow.  If  art  is  unworthy  or  unfit  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  religion — to  the  service,  in  fact,  of  everything 
that  is  good  and  noble — it  is  equally  unworthy  to  hold  any 
place  in  our  consideration.  Many  minds,  from  the  bias  of 
early  education  and  of  long-established  and  inherited  opinions, 
are  much  shocked  by  the  idea  of  employing  art  in  Protestant 
churches.  This  may  in  some  measure  arise  from  the  received 
notions  of  art  obtained  through  the  cursory  acquaintance  with 
it  in  exhibitions.  Many  sincere  people  have  objected  to  music 
in  the  same  way ;  but  that  objection  is  wearing  out  fast.  The 
most  earnest  thinkers,  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  John  Wesley,  on  the  other  (who  not  only  retained  music 
but  pressed  popular  airs  into  his  service,  saying  he  '  didn't  see 
why  the  Devil  should  have  all  the  best  tunes9),  have  felt  and 
acknowledged  the  value  of  all  ennobling  aids  in  developing  our 
highest  sensibilities.  It  is  probable,  had  John  Wesley  lived  in 
these  days,  that  he  would  have  given  church  decoration  his 
serious  consideration. 

Regarded  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  church  decoration 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  for  it  is  here  that  the  artist  finds 
the  greatest  and  noblest  opportunities.  What,  for  example, 
in  the  whole  range  of  poetic  subjects  can  afford  a  loftier  and 
wider  scope  as  a  subject  for  artistic  treatment  than  the  *  Te 
Deum/  which  is  an  integral  part  of  our  Church  Service,  and 
essentially  Protestant?  The  subjects  it  inspires,  the  place 
where  it  is  performed,  the  whole  set  of  its  conditions,  are 
of  a  nature  to  bring  out  all  the  artist's  highest  powers.  In 
church  decoration  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  grandest  ele- 
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meats,  the  soberest  effects  of  colour,  the  most  unaffected  ar- 
rangement of  line.  When  figures  are  employed  he  must  avoid 
all  realistic  or  anatomical  display.  These  principles,  indeed, 
must  govern  the  artist  in  all  mural  decoration,  though  modified 
according  to  the  character  of  the  building  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  devoted.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  an 
easel  picture  is  one  thing,  and  a  wall  picture  another.  In  the 
first  case  a  considerable  amount  of  illusion  may  be  desirable 
(so  long  as  it  is  not  an  absolute  deception  which  in  every  style 
of  painting  is  mere  vulgarity  ).  By  permissible  illusion  I  mean 
the  imitation  of  rotundity,  texture,  quality  of  material,  vigor- 
ous effects  of  chiaroscuro,  &c.  But  in  a  wall  picture  these  and 
many  other  qualities  must  be  altogether  set  aside,  however 
tempting  to  the  dexterous  painter ;  there  should  be  no  exag- 
gerated foreshortening,  no  depth  of  shadow,  no  strong  sunlight 
or  firelight  effects,  no  overstrained  perspective,  no  attempt  at 
realism,  however  truthful  such  realism  may  be.  What  is  done 
should  be  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  done ;  the  laws  of 
nature  should  never  be  ignored  or  lost  sight  of.  Any 
amount  of  careful  finish  may  be  bestowed  on  forms,  details,  and 
ornaments,  whilst  as  much  general,  as  much  actual  truth  may 
be  employed  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  suggest  the  subject 
with  power  and  sentiment.  But  no  more.  Any  subject  may  be 
honestly  painted  on  a  wall,  so  long  as  the  object  is  confined  to 
the  production  of  what  is  beautiful,  interesting,  and,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  true ;  but  it  is  never  desirable  to  make  an  apparent 
hole  in  the  wall,  or  to  paint  figures  so  that  they  should  appear 
to  be  real  men  and  women  placed  against  it. 

The  pigments  used  should  be  clear  and  pure  in  effect, 
without  any  gloss  or  shine,  oil-colours  being,  therefore,  unfit 
for  this  purpose. 

Admirable  specimens  of  mural  decoration  in  every  respect 
will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public  in  pictures  which  are  now 
being  executed  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  on  some  of  the 
walls  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  London. 

The  growing  conviction  that  it  is  of  all  things  important 
to  provide  amusement  and  interest  for  the  overstrained  popu- 
lation at  large  has  given  rise  to  a  strong  opinion  that  music 
and  art  must  come  more  and  more  into  everyday  life ;  not  as 
trifles  to  be  taken  up  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do,  but  as 
occupations  as  necessary  to  our  well-being  as  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  and  working — essential  parts,  in  fact,  of  our  social 
existence. 

That  music  of  the  very  best  kind  is  really  widely  known 
and  cared  for,  the  Annual  Festival  in  this  room  can  testify.  It 
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is  a  serious  matter  to  many,  and  a  source  of  great  delight  and 
contentment  to  a  still  greater  number,  having  this  advantage 
over  the  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  that  the  very  best 
existing  productions  (compositions  of  the  highest  character), 
which  are  then  made  known  to  us,  remain  with  us  to  be  appealed 
to  at  all  times,  at  home  and  at  leisure,  if  not  with  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  place  and  performers.  To  give  a  similar  advantage 
to  art,  wider  and  more  popular  opportunities  of  instruction 
and  improving  the  decoration  of  public  buildings  are  neces- 
sary. Manchester  has  originated  many  a  vigorous  impulse 
that  has  been  felt  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Perhaps 
one  more  effort  on  the  part  of  her  citizens  might  set  a 
great  example  and  bring  about  a  great  result;  perhaps 
even  habits  of  commercial  enterprise  brought  to  bear  upon 
such  a  subject  might  prove  more  efficacious  than  those  of 
leisurely  and  contemplative  minds,  and  might  discover  new 
means  to  achieve  so  important  an  object.  The  best  national 
school  of  decorative  art  can  only  be  created  by  means  of  the 
decoration  of  national  buildings.  This  is  important  at  the 
present  moment  for  the  sake  of  the  progress  of  art ;  important 
also  as  a  valuable  source  of  instructive  amusement  to  a  hard- 
working population;  and  further  important,  as  regards  the 
future  of  any  town,  by  giving  it  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers  and  foreigners,  and  life  even  after  its  manufactories 
may  be  silent  and  dead.  The  great  commercial  cities  of  the 
ancient  world  are  nothing  to  us  now  but  empty  names,  difficult 
to  recall ;  but  the  memory  of  those  where  art  flourished  lives 
ever  green  and  fresh  in  our  minds,  honoured  by  succeeding 
generations  with  a  never-dying  interest.  The  artists  of  old 
whom  we  have  learned  to  love  are  dead,  indeed,  yet  the  very 
canvas  their  hands  once  touched,  the  very  work  they  traced 
or  moulded,  lives  for  us  now,  and  is  still  before  our  eyes. 

Nor  should  Art  present  herself  to  Manchester  merely  as 
one  of  the  Graces.  When  a  certain  natural  sense  of  art  dies 
out  (and  that  it  is  natural  the  efforts  of  savage  people  suffi- 
ciently testify),  no  hand-work  will  be  done  with  pleasure,  and 
therefore  nothing  will  be  really  well  done.  The  workman 
will  rest  satisfied  with  smoothness  of  surface  and  precision  of 
measurement — valuable  qualities,  yet  not  the  best.  The  pro- 
gress of  invention  is  bringing  mechanical  aid  more  and  more 
into  use,  and  usurping  more  and  more  the  place  of  the  skilled 
workman's  eye  ana  hand.  But  machine-work  can  never  com- 
pete with  hand-work  either  in  beauty  or  strength,  or  in 
applicability  to  purpose;  everything  that  is  machine-made 
will  be  less  well  made  and  less  serviceable  than  it  was  formerly 
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when  wrought  by  the  human  hand.  Machinery  is  the  most 
deadly  foe  to  art  and  beauty,  because  it  is  in  ever  active 
opposition  to  the  sense  of  life  that  should  be  appreciable  in 
all  human  productions.  This  reflex  of  Nature — this  some- 
thing that  has  in  it  a  sentiment  of  being  and  heart — is  never 
absent  from  hand-work,  however  rude,  and  is  never  found  in 
machine-work,  however  perfect.  Yet  the  inevitable  must  be 
accepted,  and  we  must  submit  to  the  dynasty  of  machinery, 
although  the  fact  remains  that,  wherever  its  rule  extends, 
coldness  and  death  replace  pulsation  and  life.  We  may  in 
any  case  direct  our  efforts  so  as  to  maintain  the  life  of  art  in 
work  as  long  as  possible. 

It  is  consoling  to  see  that  together  with  modern  progress 
the  general  sense  of  right  and  justice  is  enlarged ;  and  as  this  is 
the  result  of  reflection  rather  than  impulse,  of  calculation  rather 
than  enthusiasm,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  enlarge 
and  spread  itself  abroad  until  the  world  becomes  much  better 
and  happier  than  it  is  now.  And  yet  the  loss  of  our  primitive 
sense  of  the  beautiful  will  be  like  the  loss  of  the  sun's  warmth, 
for  which  no  artificial  heat,  however  perfectly  equable,  can 
ever  compensate. 

Man  is  so  enamoured  of  the  mechanical  monster  he  has  called 
into  existence  that  he  cannot  have  enough  of  its  presence ;  for 
its  sake  he  seems  willing  to  forego  almost  all  the  charms  and 
interests  of  life,  excepting,  indeed,  his  lowest  or  physical  plea- 
sures. 

Machinery  is  exalted  into  a  sort  of  divinity,  and  every  new 
manifestation  of  its  power  is  hailed  as  a  gift  from  heaven — a 
doubtful  gift  nevertheless  that  sets  aside  so  wonderful  a  piece 
of  structure  as  the  human  hand.  Insulted  Nature  may  be 
expected  to  vindicate  herself.    For,  from  the  most  material 

Eomt  of  view,  if  we  depend  upon  machinery  alone,  we  cannot 
ope  to  maintain  pre-eminence  in  workmanship.  The  inven- 
tive faculty  of  America  is  so  great,  and  her  ingenuity  in  the 
application  of  mechanical  contrivances  so  active,  that  com- 
petition with  her  in  this  field  is  hopeless,  unless,  indeed,  our 
goods  be  possessed  of  other  qualities  than  can  be  obtained  by 
machinery.  Earnest  attention  to  what  belongs  to  the  human 
and  artistic  qualities  of  any  work,  and  the  careful  cultivation  of 
all  such,  becomes  a  matter  of  peculiar  importance  in  a  manufac- 
turing city ;  and,  considering  the  question  from  a  sufficient  ele- 
vation to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  whole,  practical  minds  will 
come  to  see  how  completely  art  is  bound  up  with  all  our  mate- 
rial interests.  To  preserve  the  human  element  in  work  for  the 
sake  of  work  alone  is,  therefore,  worth  a  great  effort.    For  the 
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sake  of  th£  workman  it  is  worth  a  still  greater  effort  The 
ever-increasing  application  of  machinery  must  inevitably  croak 
ont  all  interest  in  work  till  the  workman  himself  becomes  a 
machine.  Yet  man  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-man,  whilst 
he  is  not  the  happier,  cannot  either  be  the  better  for  becoming  a 
mere  machine;  turn  him  into  one, and  he  will  cut  your  fingers 
with  the  indifference  of  a  circular  saw.  He  must  have  some 
interest ;  and  as  there  is  but  little  hope  that  he  can  find  it  after 
working  hours,  it  is  the  more  important  that  work  should  supply 
it  to  him.  Our  sympathies  must  surely  be  touched  by  the 
absence  of  cheering  influences  amongst  the  labouring  classes, 
and  all  enthusiastic  and  practical  minds  must  feel  the  necessity 
of  some  active  mode  of  dealing  with  circumstances  where  legis- 
lation is  impossible. 

In  London  the  People's  Entertainment  Society  has  cer- 
tainly struck  the  right  note;  but  it  cannot  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended  or  prolonged  even  by  the  most  unwearied  efforts  of  the 
most  devoted  adherents  of  the  society,  because  the  means  of 
enjoyment  should  arise  from  the  people  themselves,  and  be 
around  them  at  all  times.  Music  and  art  alone  can  afford  this 
complete  enjoyment  and  recreation,  music  and  art  belonging 
to  the  people.  Those  who  languish  for  want  of  pleasant  inte- 
rests and  emotions  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  read  serious 
books  or  listen  to  sermons ;  tired,  as  they  are,  by  uninteresting 
toil,  the  mood  for  such  kind  of  mental  improvement  is  wanting. 
Neither  can  mere  leisure  or  repose,  with  no  sunshine  to  brighten 
it,  and  no  means  of  filling  it  with  pleasure,  be  accounted  of 
value  to  anyone.  We  may  give  holidays  by  Act  of  Partial 
ment,  but  the  faculty  of  enjoying  them  cannot  be  so  bestowed. 
The  maypole  might  again  be  set  up  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  people  of  our  modern  times  have  forgotten  how 
to  dance.  j 

If  it  were  possible  to  create  a  real  interest  in  art  a  great 
gain  would  be  effected — more  important,  as  I  have  said,  in 
manufacturing  districts  than  anywhere  else.  Our  workmen 
should  be  able  to  find  pleasure  in  all  visible  good  work — a  plea- 
sure to  be  reflected  in  their  own  work  or  amusements — and  we 
cannot  do  them  a  greater  service  than  by  teaching  them  to  find 
pleasure  in  whatever  occupations  are  open  or  possible  to  them* 
An  appeal  to  the  best  or  highest  feelings  of  human  nature 
through  pleasant  and  gracious  influences  is  a  form  of  education 
too  often  neglected,  for  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  gene- 
rous and  exalted  sentiments,  nay,  even  the  most  extravagantly 
generous,  are  those  that  will  ever  find  the  greatest  favour 
amongst  the  roughest  of  our  audiences. 
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An  innate  sense  of  honour  and  of  right  and  wrong  has  ever 
been  held  characteristic  of  the  English  people,  and  no  observer 
of  our  national  peculiarities  will  dispute  the  claim. 

Brutal  as  was  the  prize-ring,  it  acknowledged  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  chivalry,  which  was  absent  in  similar  contests  amongst 
the  ancients.  An  adversary  was  not  to  be  struck  when  down, 
nor  yet  below  the  belt,  and  a  kick  was  more  than  disgraceful, 
the  object  of  the  fight  being,  not  to  injure  an  opponent,  but  to 
prove  who  was  the  t>est  man.  Our  English  love  of  fair  play  is 
proverbial.    Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  a  yeoman  retainer : — 

His  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span, 

No  larger  fence  had  he ; 
He  never  counted  him  a  man 
Would  strike  below  the  knee. 

Such  traditions  are  worth  preserving  at  some  cost;  they 
were  founded  on  truth,  for  traditions  always  have  a  root  deep 
down  in  the  soil  of  fact.  There  are  many  dark  shadows  in 
the  picture  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  unfortunately  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  some  respects  the  progress  of  civilisation  brings 
as  much  loss  as  gain.  Even  in  the  last  century  Dibden's 
beautiful  and  really  noble  songs  were  the  delight  of  the  general 
population;  but  the  finer  sentiments  of  the  public  have  de- 
teriorated since  then. 

This  is,  doubtless,  chiefly  due  to  the  more  mechanical  and, 
therefore,  les3  ennobling  nature  that  almost  all  our  modern 
workmen's  occupations  have  assumed.  Machinery  has  brought 
about  this  change,  and  is  it  not,  therefore,  little  else  than  a 
fiend  whose  ever-increasing  influence  should  be  jealously 
watched  and  strenuously  combated  ?  We  cannot  cast  off  the 
Djinn  who  is  bound  up  with  our  lives,  for  the  rapidity  of  his 
services  is  indispensable  to  us,  now  that  the  saving  of  time  is 
all-important  and  human  strength  but  of  little  avail ;  yet  in 
spite  of  such  services  we  should  know  him  for  what  he  is,  we 
should  sternly  keep  him  as  a  slave,  and  not  allow  him  to  become 
our  enslaver. 

An  instinctive  dread  of  mechanical  life  causes  a  rush  in 
an  antagonistic  direction,  and  a  violent  but  sickly  sentimentality 
is  the  result. 

Music  and  art  are  the  most  efficient  means  of  keeping  alive 
a  healthy  and  moderate  condition  of  human  mind,  for  a  nation 
whose  inner  life  is  filled  with  art  and  song  cannot  be  unhappy  or 
ignoble.  The  absence  of  such  civilising  art  infers  national  blind- 
ness and  deafness,  and  a  national  absence  of  healthy  life,  no  matter 
what  the  wealth  or  power  may  be.    Riches  make  to  themselves 
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wings ,  and  fly ;  power  is  weakness  in  the  presence  of  superior 
force ;  but  the  character  of  a  nation  lies  beyond  all  this ;  it 
is  independent  of  accident  or  misfortune,  and  should  be  viewed 
by  all  as  a  precious  thing,  to  be  nurtured  and  developed. 

To  nurture  and  develop  national  art  and  song,  not  as  a 
luxury  but  as  a  necessity  to  the  people,  should  be  the  earnest 
task  of  all  who  have  leisure  and  means.  Yet,  without  the 
habitual  presence  of  art  in  the  decoration  of  public  buildings, 
it  can  only  be  a  luxury  unknown  in  everyday  life,  and  value- 
less to  the  history  of  the  nation. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  art 
from  its  natural  and  most  important  place,  viz.,  the  walls  of  our 
public  buildings,  many  fine  historical  subjects  that  need  large 
space  and  large  treatment  have  never  been  delineated  at  all, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  our  national  character, 
such  as  solidity,  manliness,  sense  of  right  and  duty,  courage  in 
danger,  perseverance  under  difficulties,  &c,  have  been  chro- 
nicled in  literature,  but  are  left  untold  to  us  in  the  language 
of  art. 

I  would  name  such  subjects,  for  instance,  as  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  wreck  of  the  *  Birkenhead,'  and  many  others 
equally  worthy  of  the  record  of  the  pencil  as  of  the  pen, 
although  every  subject,  striking  in  history  or  beautiful  in  the 
imagery  of  poetrjr,  does  not  lend  itself  easily  or  well  to  the 
medium  of  painting  or  sculpture.  Let  us,  therefore,  rather 
say  that  the  favourable  conditions  of  mural  decoration  for 
what  is  great  and  noble  in  subject  should  bring  about  great  re- 
sults sooner  or  later — results  that  are,  of  course,  moulded  and 
restricted  by  the  laws  of  the  very  material  through  which  they 
are  produced  for  us. 

A  small  portion  of  the  interest  felt  or  the  money  spent  upon 
the  doubtful  improvement  of  the  breed  of  English  horses 
might  create  a  gpreat  national  art  that  would  truly  do  honour 
to  England,  while  a  small  portion  of  the  energy  expended  in 
party  violence  and  vehement  utterance,  that  serves  but  to  in- 
flame ill-balanced  opinions,  were  it  bestowed  on  earnest  endea- 
vour to  encourage  what  is  good,  and  develop  what  is  wanting 
in  our  national  character,  would  go  further  than  any  political 
effort  to  ensure  a  lasting  national  benefit. 

We  have  had  our  trial  of  great  prosperity,  and  it  has 
scarcely  left  us  more  prudent,  temperate,  or  happier  than  we 
were.  We  are  now  passing  through  a  period  of  great  depres- 
sion, by  which  almost  everyone  is  affected.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  we  shall  come  out  of  the  trial.  Under  all  circum- 
stances there  will  be  always  much  poverty,  especially  in  great 
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communities,  but  there  should  not  necessarily  be  among  a 
great  people  any  general  discontent  or  absence  of  that  sense 
of  enjoyment  that  makes  the  wealth  or  treasure  of  our  lives. 
Without  any  diminution  of  the  rights  or  laws  of  property 
and  position,  there  is  in  our  England  of  to-day  probably 
enough  for  the  contentment  of  everyone,  if  we  could  learn 
how  to  share  it ;  but — 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

It  is,  however,  easier  to  lament  than  to  avert,  to  pull  down 
than  to  construct  It  may,  perhaps,  therefore,  bepermitted  to 
suggest  an  experiment  that  need  not  be  costly,  Wnat  I  would 
suggest  is  the  building  of  a  music-room,  large,  yet  perfectly 
simple  in  structure,  to  be  decorated  with  simple  designs, 
wholly  carried  out  and  completed,  fitted  and  ornamented,  by 
students  and  workmen.  They  should  proceed,  of  course,  under 
direction  and  supervision,  encouragement  being  especially  given 
to  workmen  for  the  elaboration  of  all  the  structural  parts,  no 
matter  how  long  a  time  they  might  take  in  completion.  This 
room  should  be  devoted  (even,  perhaps,  before  the  final  per- 
fecting of  its  decoration)  to  the  performance  of  the  music  most 
essentially  peculiar  to  England,  music  but  too  little  valued  in 
these  days,  part-songs,  glees,  madrigals,  &c. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  popularise  such  compositions, 
promoting  as  they  do  good-fellowship  and  harmony  in  more 
than  a  musical  sense.  Rounds  and  catches  were  in  the  middle 
ages  among  the  ordinary  recreations  of  the  peasant  popu- 
lation, and  surely  no  trouble  should  be  spared  by  the  friends 
of  the  people  to  restore  the  old  and  invigorating  practice  of 
part-singing.  There  is  much  of  musical  aptitude  m  Lanca- 
shire ;  many  adults,  and  probably  all  children,  could  be  easily 
trained  to  sing,  to  their  own  amusement  and  benefit 

The  walls  of  the  room  I  speak  of  should  be  painted  by 
students  with  copies  of  the  best  and  simplest  examples  known 
to  us ;  or  better  still,  they  might  here  enlarge  and  reproduce 
some  of  the  really  admirable  designs  that  appear  in  the 
Graphic  and  other  illustrated  papers — contemporary  subjects 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  '  Manning  the  Life-boat/  &c  W  ere 
these  to  prove  failures,  no  matter;  the  walls  could  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  as  slates  are  at  school.  Perhaps,  so 
encouraged,  and  with  such  exercise-ground  for  his  faculties, 
the  human  soul  that  now  toils  at  his  dull  work  amid  smoke  and 
grime  might  develop  extraordinary  qualities,  bringing  to  bear 
upon  his  new  interest  a  more  hearty  exertion  than  is  commou 
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tp  those  who  live  in  ease  and  luxury,  and  perchance  producing 
magnificent  though  somewhat  stern  and  rugged  results,  from 
which  a  great  national  school  might  spring  hereafter.  We 
have  encouraged  Mechanics'  Institutes  amongst  our  people; 
we  have  given  them  schools  and  holidays  (planned  and  con- 
firmed by  Act  of  Parliament) ;  we  have  let  them  understand 
that  they  should  take  part  in  government,  and  yet  there  has 
been  no  apparent  increase  of  prudence,  temperance,  self-respect, 
or  satisfaction.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  can  be  done 
by  enlisting  delightful  influences,  such  as  the  sweet  subjection 
of  music,  the  enduring  charm  of  art  fitting  into  the  life  of  the 
nation,  the  sense  of  enjoyment  too  long  untried. 

Wc  know  how  much  and  how  little  the  desire  to  grow  rich, 
and  any  success  in  that  direction,  can  do  for  our  happiness  as  a 
nation ;  now  let  us  trj  what  the  desire  and  effort  to  introduce 
beauty  and  harmony  into  our  daily  working  life  may  do  for  us. 
A  national  art  in  a  large  sense  is  necessary  to  our  future 
position  in  history,  and  it  is  probable  that  with  due  encourage- 
ment such  an  art,  fraught  with  great  vigour  and  character,  may 
yet  arise.  In  proof  of  such  a  possibility  we  may  consider  the 
productions  already  mentioned,  designs  that  appear  in  the 
illustrated  papers,  treating  of  the  events  of  the  present  moment, 
and  therefore  in  the  strictest  sense  historical.  A  national  art 
might  we  have,  strong,  earnest,  and  solemn,  as  is  the  Northern 
mind,  deficient  in  the  poetry  of  beauty  that  was  the  outcome 
of  Greek  nature  and  habits,  or  in  the  splendour  of  Italian  art 
that  was  derived  from  its  own  surroundings,  and  therefore, 
as  pure  art,  defective,  perhaps  (for  art  should  above  all  be 
beautiful),  yet  noble  and  precious  as  the  rendering  of  much 
that  is  best  and  noblest  in  human  nature. 

That  we  do  not  yet  possess  this  great  national  art  is  our 
reason  for  trying  to  create  it.  Our  climate  and  habits  are 
against  us,  and  in  some  directions  almost  fatal  to  success ;  but 
difficulties  are  made  to  be  overcome;  and  we  should  remember 
that  every  Englishman  has  a  proverbial  inability  to  own  him- 
self beaten.  The  necessity  of  wider  and  more  general  educa- 
tion is  strongly  felt.  All  that  can  help  it  on  must  be  pressed 
into  service,  and  all  who  can  aid  must  lend  a  hand.  That 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  does  not  only  bear 
reference  to  our  encounters  with  human  antagonists ;  there  are 
others  more  masterful,  more  difficult  to  subject,  and  to  oppose 
whom  is  greater  §lory,  the  struggle  being  less  readily  acknow* 
ledged,  but  the  viotory  more  enduring. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wilson  (London)  thought  that  Mr.  Watts  had  not  gone 
sufficiently  into  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  effects  he  complained 
of.  Every  man  had  a  natural  association  and  sympathy  with  inanimate 
objects,  which  would  be  shown  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 
There  appeared  to  him  to  be  two  causes  why  this  system  of  dulness  in 
our  public  buildings,  and  the  consequent  ignorance  of  art  matters,  pre* 
vailed  in  this  country.  The  first  was  the  religious  cause.  Mr.  Watts 
would  very  well  remember  the  difficulty  there  was  in  introducing 
stained  glass  windows  into  churches.  It  was  only  after  the  greatest 
exertions  that  congregations  would  allow  stained  glass  to  be  placed  in 
the  church  windows.  Then  there  was  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  had  no  homes  in  which  to  place  decorations.  This  fact 
was  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  one- third  of  the  population 
changed  their  residence  every  year.  How  could  they  then  expect  a 
man  to  have  any  interest  in  a  home  that  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
leave  at  the  caprice  of  a  landlord  ?  These  were  the  two  influences  which 
it  appeared  to  him  had  tended  to  bring  about  the  absence  of  all  decora* 
tion  from  our  homes  and  buildings. 

Mr.  G.  Aitchison  (London)  regretted  that  so  great  an  artist  as  Mr. 
Watts,  both  as  painter  and  sculptor,  had  not  dwelt  more  on  the  scope, 
the  manner,  and  the  material  of  decoration.  They  must  all  feel  the 
truth  of  some  of  his  remarks  on  machinery.  Still,  machinery  could 
only  be  considered  as  distinctive  of  art  in  these  two  senses — first,  as 
turning  possible  artists  into  mechanicians,  and,  secondly,  in  accustoming 
the  eye  to  ugliness ;  but  he  looked  upon  both  these  as  merely  transitory, 
and  as  paving  the  way  to  higher  developments,  as  the  age  of  chipped 
flints  was  the  necessary  precursor  of  the  weapon  made  elegant  and 
adorned.  In  all  ages  mankind  had  endeavoured  to  possess  itself  of  those 
things  which  were  most  important  to  its  well-being.  In  the  times  of 
ancient  Greece,  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  Renaissance,  discoveries 
and  inventions  were  few  and  absolutely  of  no  importance  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  last  century  and  a  quarter.  When  the  forms  of  things 
are  stationary  amongst  an  intelligent  and  energetic  people,  attention  is 
turned  to  making  those  forms  beautiful,  and  though  something  might 
be  due  to  the  artistic  temperament  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  the  Italians 
of  the  Renaissance,  yet  much  was  due  to  this,  that  the  main  work 
mankind  had  then  to  do  was  to  make  the  things  they  had  as  beautiful  as 
possible.  But  for  the  last  century  and  a  quarter,  say  from  1750  till 
the  present  day,  discoveries  and  inventions  had  been  so  great  and  so 
important,  and  had  followed  one  another  with  such  rapidity,  that 
though  they  had  enabled  us  to  rival  the  dream  of  poets  and  the  work  of 
Eastern  genii,  they  had  not  left  us  time  to  make  these  new  things 
beautiful.  Yet  surely  when  this  torrent  of  invention  has  run  itself  dry, 
mankind  will  have  another  and  greater  period  of  artistic  development. 
He  wished  Mr.  Watts  had  said  more  about  the  decoration  of  our  public 
buildings.  With  so  many  great  artists  amongst  us  we  ought  to  have  more . 
figure  decoration.  Such  towns  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  containing 
so  Large  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  this  wealthy  country,  might  surely 
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derote  a  small  portion  of  their  enormous  revenues  to  a  worthy  decora- 
tion of  their  public  buildings.  There  are  great  difficulties  to  contend  with 
from  our  climate,  as  well  as  from  the  dust,  smoke,  and  gas  of  our  large 
towns.  In  the  dry  and  smokeless  atmosphere  of  Italy  frescoes  would  last 
for  centuries  even  in  rooms  where  candles  and  lamps  were  used ;  while 
probably  in  England  a  few  years  would  put  an  end  to  them.  Some 
more  durable  material  must,  therefore,  be  looked  for.  Oil  painting  was 
scarcely  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  was  perishable ;  it  absorbed  too 
much  light ;  it  got  black  and  required  special  lighting.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  distemper  on  damp-proof  walls  bound  with  glass  tiles 
and  mosaic.  He  hoped  to  see  all  great  public  buildings  ornamented  in 
mosaic.  Grand  historical  subjects,  or  subjects  of  great  local  interest, 
deserved  to  be  perpetuated  in  imperishable  material.  The  splendid 
portico  of  St.  George's  Hall  at  Liverpool  might  be  worthily  adorned 
with  a  grand  figure  subject  in  mosaic.  Mr.  Watts'  suggestion  that  a 
large  hall  should  be  decorated  by  students  might  be  useful  to  the 
students,  but  a  shed  would  probably  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
For  our  public  buildings  we  want  the  subjects  to  be  treated  by  the  best 
artists  we  have  got ;  we  do  not  want  the  handiwork  of  tyros.  Though 
the  salient  points  of  our  history  in  times  past  might  form  the  bulk  of 
the  subjects,  the  great  events  of  our  own  time  should  not  be  left  out,  as 
they  must  necessarily  affect  us  the  most ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
these  modern  subjects  should  not  be  treated  with  simplicity,  grandeur, 
and  picturesqueness.  He  regretted  to  see  so  little  sculpture  on  our 
buildings.  If  expense  alone  were  the  cause,  he  saw  no  reason  why  much, 
if  not  all,  of  the  meaningless  ornaments  might  not  be  dispensed  with  for 
the  sake  of  some  good  sculpture.  He  hoped  to  see  the  time  when  every- 
one who  could  afford  to  build  an  ornamented  house  would  have  it 
embellished  with  sculpture,  representing  some  incident  in  his  own  life, 
in  that  of  his  ancestors,  or  of  the  trade  he  pursued ;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that  sculptors  would  be  found  to  treat  such  subjects  with  interest 
and  dignity. 

Mr.  W.  Walker  (Owens  College)  agreed  with  much  that  Mr.  Watts 
had  said,  and  also  with  much  that  had  been  advanced  by  previous  speakers. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  one  stepping-stone  in  the  way  of  an  introduction 
to  a  knowledge  of  art,  which  was  really  necessary,  was  that  the  public 
generally  should  know  the  direction  in  which  they  were  going,  and  that 
they  should  be  made  better  acquainted  with  the  elementary  principles 
of  art  and  decoration.  If  in  the  elementary  schools  some  indication  of 
what  the  right  principles  were  was  given,  a  germ  would  be  implanted 
in  the  national  mind  which  would  ultimately  bring  forward  good  fruit. 
Toung  men  in  Manchester,  he  confessed,  could  not  know  where  to  turn 
for  that  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  what  all  present  wished  to 
see  carried  out.  Taste,  it  occurred  to  him,  was  a  thing  of  alow  growth, 
and  good  taste  could  only  come  when  the  first  elementary  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  art,  whether  in  reference  to  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  or  general  decoration,  were  well  understood  by  the  juvenile 
mind. 

Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  (London)  thought  that  the  last  speaker 
had  suggested  one  reason  for  the  want  of  that  national  art  of  which 
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Mr.  Watts  so  eloquently  complained.  There  was  a  want  of  under- 
standing art,  and  consequently  there  was  little  demand  for  it  Why 
was  it  that  more  interest  was  taken  in  good  music  than  in  the  other 
branches  of  art?  He  had  recently  noticed  that  on  the  Beethoven 
nights  at  the  London  Promenade  Concerts  a  very  *  mixed '  audience 
listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  some  of  the  most  classical  of  music 
Music  had  got  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  there  were  good  performances  forthcoming  for  everybody  who 
wanted  them.  He  thought  if  a  greater  attention  was  paid  to  art  in  the 
primary  schools  the  next  generation  would  display  a  greater  demand 
for  the  artistic  decoration  of  its  buildings.  He  was  a  little  disappointed 
that  Mr.  Watts  liad  not  gone  more  into  that  difficult  question  incidental 
to  the  artistic  decoration  of  buildings,  namely,  the  kind  of  subjects 
which  were  most  interesting  or  desirable.  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  brought 
this  question  forward  by  what  he  had  done  in  Manchester,  and  by 
providing  sculpture  and  other  artistic  devices  of  a  local  and  historical 
interest  he  had  induced  the  people  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  work. 
Mr.  Aitchison  had  mentioned  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  dealing  with 
local  history,  and  that  was  in  the  representation  of  our  present  sur- 
roundings and  customs.  He  thought  if  they  represented  these  at  all  it 
should  be  with  a  certain  amount  of  realism ;  and  Mr.  Watts  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  materials  most  suitable  for  mural 
decoration  they  could  not  have  realism.  Perhaps  the  way  out  of  this 
difficulty  would  be  in  the  hope  that  with  the  increased  education  of  the 
people  in  matters  of  art  more  sympathy  with  ideal  subjects  would  be 
developed ;  and  so  they  might  find  interest  in  ideal  subjects  represent* 
ing  human  action  and  passion  and  character  in  an  abstract,  rather  than 
in  a  realistic  manner,  such  as  would  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  broad 
and  conventional  style  required  by  fresco  and  mosaic.  To  one  ex- 
pression used  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  Paper  he  must  take 
exception — *  music  and  art.'  It  should  be  recognised  that  music  was 
an  art  as  much  as  sculpture  and  painting — an  art  with  a  very  elaborate 
technique. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  (Manchester)  said :  As  the  only  person 
present  who  was  responsible  for  the  decoration  of  the  Manchester 
Town  Hall,  it  might  be  expected  that  he  should  say  a  word  or  two. 
With  much  of  what  Mr.  Watts  had  said  in  regard  to  the  work  done  by 
machinery  he  could  not  agree.  When  they  looked  at  the  results  which 
had  been  attained,  and  the  perfection  with  which  work  was  now  turned 
out,  he  thought  they  could  not  coincide  with  Mr.  Watts'  views.  The 
work  which  was  now  done  would  favourably  compare  with  the  work 
which  was  formerly  done ;  and  moreover,  work  could  now  be  done 
which  was  impossible  thirty  years  ago.  While  he  agreed  that  there 
was  much  to  lament,  he  thought  there  was  still  much  that  they  could 
congratulate  themselves  upon.  When  the  Queen  came  to  Manchester 
for  the  first  time  in  1851,  there  were  very  few  buildings  worth  looking 
at,  but  now  he  thought  it  would  be  generally  admitted  that  they  had 
some  very  fair  buildings,  which  were  the  creation  of  men  who  had 
lived  since  that  date.  When,  also,  they  looked  upon  these  buildings 
which  stood  in  the  place  of  those  of  not  many  years  ago,  and  reflected 
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that  the  persons  who  had  erected  them  did  not  regard  the  money  spent 
on  art  as  so  much  loss  of  time  and  capital,  he  thought  they  had  real 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  Then  as  to  the  decorations  of  large 
buildings,  he  should  like  to  say  that,  whatever  might  be  urged  aa  to 
failure  in  other  directions,  the  labours  of  the  Association  in  their  art 
department  had  been  most  valuable  to  those  who  had  felt  an  interest  in 
the  decoration  of  that  building  in  which  they  were  assembled.  They 
had  received  great  encouragement  from  the  Papers  which  had  been 
read  by  Mr*  Broughton  and  Mr.  Leslie,  and  they  had  tried  in  that 
building  to  carry  out  the  advice  which  had  been  given  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting.  The  first  difficulty  which  they  had  had  to  encounter  was 
that  which  had  already  been  mentioned  as  incidental  to  the  climate  and 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  indeed  used  as  an  argument  against  any  mural 
decoration  that  in  the  old  Town  Hall  there  had  been  fresco  paintings 
which  had  either  disappeared  in  a  few  years  or  become  so  meaningless 
that  they  had  to  be  erased  altogether.  With  that  fact  in  the  memory 
of  some  still  living,  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  the  authorities  to 
make  any  attempt  in  the  new  Town  Hall.  They  had,  however,  been 
enabled  to  persuade  them  to  give  orders  for  twelve  paintings  for  the 
large  room,  not  in  fresco,  but  in  Mr.  Gambier  Parry's  process,  which 
he  thought  was  the  best  mode  of  wall-painting  now  known.  In  regard 
to  subjects,  it  had  been  their  object  to  introduce  those  which  would 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people  with  municipal  works.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  they  resolved  to  have  chimes,  a  carillon,  and  also  an 
organ ;  and  it  was  eminently  for  that  reason  that  they  were  about  to 
adorn  all  their  walls.  They  thought  the  subjects  to  be  chosen  were 
such  as  would  make  the  people  of  Manchester  proud  of  their  native 
city  and  its  district ;  and  so  it  was  that  they  had  chosen  subjects  relating 
to  Manchester  history,  and  the  success  of  its  great  industries.  In  the 
large  room  they  had  proposed  to  have  pictures  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  place ;  in  another  room  its  social  and  industrial  history ; 
in  a  third  room  the  poetry  of  the  district ;  whilst  in  another  room  it  was 
proposed  to  represent  the  old  halls  of  the  neighbourhood  and  its  sports 
and  pastimes.  It  would  depend  very  much  on  the  success  of  the  first 
experiment  how  far  they  would  go  in  completing  the  plan. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  (Manchester)  thought  Mr.  Aitchison  had  under- 
stood Mr.  Watts'  suggestion  as  to  the  large  hall  in  a  sense  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  Mr.  Watts  had  intended  it  to  have.  He 
thought  no  one  could  doubt,  if  it  was  possible  to  carry  out  that  experi- 
ment, that  it  would  lead  to  good  results.  They  knew  that  the  school 
of  fresco  painting  was  not  a  very  important  one  in  England,  chiefly 
because  there  were  so  few  opportunities  for  painters  to  paint  in  this 
manner.  But  such  a  hall  as  Mr.  Watts  had  described  would  un- 
doubtedly afford  an  opportunity  for  painters  to  gain  skill  in  this  mode 
of  painting.  It  occurred  to  him,  however,  that  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  which  Mr.  Watts  wished  to  provide  already  existed  in 
such  places  as  London  and  Manchester.  There  were  now  several  large 
working  men's  clubs :  and  he  hoped  that  there  would  soon  be  a  number 
of  inexpensive  concert  rooms,  and  in  these  rooms  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  providing  an  opportunity  for  that  kind  of  work  which  Mr. 
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Watte  desired  to  see.  Very  little  had  been  said  on  the  special  question 
before  them — the  principle  which  should  guide  their  choice  of  subjects. 
Mr.  Watts'  admirable  Paper  told  us  that  it  was  the  object  of  art  to  give 
in  public  buildings  representations  of  natural  beauty  and  of  heroic 
action;  but  his  directions  were  very  comprehensive,  and  seemed  to 
give  them  the  whole  of  the  better  side  of  the  world  to  choose  from.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  a  general  principle  which 
should  guide  them  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for  pictures  for  a  building 
such  as  that  in  which  they  were  assembled.  Alderman  Thompson  had 
said  that  the  object  of  the  Town  Council  had  been  to  make  the  people 
proud  of  their  city ;  but  he  (Mr.  Horsfall)  thought  it  was  much  more 
necessary  that  people  should  have  a  desire  to  improve  their  city,  and 
improve  its  life,  than  that  they  should  be  proud  of  it.  There  was  of 
course  much  in  this  city  of  which  its  inhabitants  could  be  proud,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  was  much  of  which  they  had  cause  to  be 
ashamed.  The  air,  for  instance,  which  had  been  complained  of  as  so 
destructive  of  pictures,  was  to  a  great  extent  a  preventible  evil,  and  it 
certainly  might  be  made  less  destructive,  not  only  to  works  of  art,  but 
to  what  was  of  more  importance  still — to  human  life.  The  principle 
which  he  thought  should  guide  them  in  the  choice  of  subjects  depended 
upon  this  consideration :  that  when  a  picture  was  placed  in  a  public 
building,  people  had  placed  before  them  a  thing  which  they  were  asked 
to  admire.  The  question,  therefore,  was,  what  things  which  could  be 
made  the  subjects  of  beautiful  pictures  were  most  deserving  of  public 
admiration.  They  were  told  by  the  President  the  preceding  night  that 
an  immense  amount  of  useful  work  had  been  done  in  the  prevention  of 
disease,  and  to  such  an  extent  had  this  work  been  carried  that  we  were 
now  comparatively  free  from  dangerous  diseases.  But  still  very  little 
had  been  done  in  English  towns  for  the  promotion  of  health  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  prevention  of  disease ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  had  a  population  growing  up  physically  feeble,  and  displaying 
a  correspondingly  feeble  mental  development.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
if  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  hold  up  to  public  admiration,  by  the 
help  of  pictures,  physical  lite  and  strength,  there  were  no  subjects  better 
adapted  for  representation  by  art  than  examples  of  physical  health 
and  strength,  which  could  be  found  abundantly  in  English  life.  Then 
again,  among  the  prevailing  faults  of  city  life  were  luxury  and  selfish- 
ness. Nothing  then  could  be  more  useful  than  examples  of  simple  life 
and  devotion  to  duty.  Much  had  been  said  of  the  unsuitableness  ot 
modern  costume  for  art,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  that  was  not  an 
insuperable  difficulty.  He  should  like  to  have  seen  in  that  building 
(the  Town  Hall),  in  spite'  of  the  obstacle  of  costume,  something  to 
record  the  energetic  life  of  the  Bishop.  He  felt  sure  that  he  was  only 
echoing  what  every  Manchester  man  must  feel  in  saying  that  a  new  life' 
bad  been  brought  to  the  place  by  Bishop  Frazer.  Then  again,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  which  in  their  manufacturing  civilisation  they  had  to 
deplore  was,  that  every  manufacturing  town  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
belt  of  blasted  hideous  country.  As  the  belt  of  country  round  a  town 
was  the  natural  recreation-ground  of  the  people,  it  was  exceedingly 
desirable  that  they  should  be  urged  to  change  this  evil  state  of  things. 
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In  order  that  they  might  be  encouraged  to  do  that,  the  people  should  be 
taught  to  know  and  to  utilise  the  original  state  of  the  scenery  nearest 
to  them.  Some  of  the  pictures  in  a  building  like  that  should  teach  them 
to  do  this.  Take,  for  instance,  the  district  of  Ardwick.  There  they 
had  a  large  tract  of  country  which  was  covered  with  chimneys  and 
begrimed  with  smoke.  If  they  could  only  have  a  picture  of  what  it 
once  was,  and  if  it  had  been  properly  protected  might  be  still,  he  was 
sure  it  would  remind  them  very  forcibly  that  they  were  not  doing  half 
enough  for  the  promotion  of  health. 

The  Hon.  Dudley  F.  Fortescue  said  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  the 
last  speaker  had  struck  a  key-note  which  must  be  followed  up  in 
regard  to  the  most  suitable  subjects  for  the  decoration  of  the  public 
buildings  of  this  country.  Mythology  had  been  tolerably  well  used 
up  by  this  time,  and  the  problem  was  how  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  realism  in  their  treatment  of  decoration  without  giving  that 
deceptive  effect  to  wall-painting  against  which  Mr.  Watts  had  so 
justly  protested.  They  might  have,  for  instance,  a  series  of  agri- 
cultural scenes.  He  was  much  struck  with  the  way  in  which  he  had 
seen  this  method  treated  a  short  time  before  at  the  country-house  of  a 
friend  by  a  well-known  artist  He  had  decorated  a  frieze  with  a 
succession  of  scenes  taken  from  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  year. 
In  one  panel  was  to  be  seen  the  ploughman  turning  up  the  soil,  in 
another  the  husbandman  sowing  the  seed,  in  another  the  in- gathering 
of  the  harvest,  in  another  the  life  of  the  farmyard ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  was  exceedingly  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  Similarly  other 
subjects  for  representation  might  be  found  in  sports  and  pastimes  we 
indulged  in — hunting,  shooting,  skating,  lawn-tennis,  cricket,  foot- 
ball, and  so  on,  which  might  in  after-times  prove  highly  interesting. 
He  did  not  see  any  great  difficulty  in  respect  to  costume.  The 
swallow-tail  coat  and  the  chimney-pot  hat  were  no  doubt  the  most 
untractable  features  of  modern  dress,  and  it  was  a  remarkable  thin? 
that  when  a  man  wanted  to  appear  to  the  most  advantage  he  arrayed 
himself  in  those  garments  which  showed  him  off  the  least.  Still,  in  a 
picture  these  garments  could  be  avoided,  and  men  might  be  depicted 
in  the  easier  and  more  becoming  dress  they  generally  wore.  He 
could  not  help  referring  incidentally  to  one  remark  of  a  preceding 
speaker  regarding  the  artistic  effect  of  foreign  pottery  and  that  which 
was  now  run  so  much  after  in  modern  pottery,  the  imitation  of  the 
clouded  effects  to  be  seen  on  the  earlier  Oriental  ware.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  effects  were,  so  to  speak,  accidentally  produced, 
and  the  endeavour  to  produce  the  same  thing  in  a  systematic  way  had, 
he  thought,  generally  been  a  failure. 

Mr.  Councillor  C.  Rowley,  Junior  (Manchester),  thought  it  would 
have  contributed  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  subject  ot 
Mr.  Watts'  Paper  if  some  review  had  been  taken  of  what  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  public  decoration  not  only  in  our  own  time  but 
also  in  the  past.  There  always  would  be  great  controversy  as  to  work 
of  this  kind,  and  they  would  always  find  a  difficulty  whenever  the 
subject  was  brought  forward.  He  thought  the  selection  of  subjects 
which  had  been  made  for  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  was  a  tolerably 
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wise  one :  it  was,  in  fact,  similar  to  the  selection  which  had  been  made 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  being  subjects  of  historic  moment  con- 
nected with  the  locality.  He  found  the  same  theory  had  been  adopted 
in  all  the  great  decorative  works,  which  had  been  a  marked  success. 
Those  who  had  seen  the  Medici  chapel  at  Florence  would  realise  this 
idea.  The  decorations  there  were  mythological  in  the  main  it  was  true, 
but  the  central  figures  were  historical  as  regards  two  of  the  greatest 
merely  local  men  that  Florence  had  produced.  There  had  been  many 
attempts  to  introduce  into  the  public  buildings  of  this  country  utterly 
inadequate  and  ignoble  decorative  work.  He  thought  all  die  deco- 
rative work  of  great  public  buildings  should  have  the  same  quality 
and  dignity  of  treatment.  In  regard  to  the  subjects  to  be  chosen  he 
might  mention  that  at  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  chapel  at  Eaton 
Hall  the  subject  selected  was  one  named  by  Mr.  Watts,  the  Te  Deum, 
and  Mr.  F.  I.  Shield,  the  artist  chosen,  was  perfecting  one  of  the 
finest  series  of  Protestant  sacred  designs  that  had  ever  been  done. 
The  method  decided  on  at  Manchester  was  the  process  which  had  been 
perfected  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  and  used  years  ago  by  De  la  Roche 
on  his  famous  Hemicycle.  Mr.  Leighton  had  done  some  works  in  a 
similar  process  at  a  church  at  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New  Forest.  This 
he  had  seen,  and  he  could  say  that  it  was  a  very  successful  work, 
though  the  colour  seemed  to  have  faded  too  much  and  to  have  become 
a  little  dead.  The  same  process  was,  he  believed,  being  used  in  the 
works  at  South  Kensington.  Ely  Cathedral,  which  he  had  just  visited, 
bad  been  decorated  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  and  was  also  technically,  as 
regards  the  medium,  a  great  success.  He  thought  Mr.  Watts'  Paper 
contained  an  enormous  number  of  valuable  suggestions,  which  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  apparent  when  it  had  been  read  and  considered 
quietly.  He  must  say,  however,  that  some  of  Mr.  Watts'  notions  of 
decoration  were  at  variance  with  what  in  his  (the  speaker's)  opinion 
were  recognised  principles.  He  could  not  avoid  characterising  it  as  a 
monstrous  suggestion  that  they  should  decorate  by  students  some 
great,  big  building  in  the  manner  which  Mr.  Watts  had  urged.  He 
considered  that  no  greater  mistake  could  possibly  be  committed  by  a 
great  aitist.  Decorative  pictorial  art  needed  the  greatest  men  for  its 
successful  achievement,  and  Mr.  Watts  had  not  referred  to  the  fine 
examples  in  the  Palace  at  Westminster  by  Dyce,  Cope,  Ward,  and 
Maclise,  a  cluster  of  the  greatest  modern  decorative  works  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  some  shortcomings.  In  fact,  it  might  be  laid  down  as 
a  first  principle  that  work  of  this  kind  should  be  of  clear  dramatic 
force  and  dignity,  with  confusion  neither  of  thought,  mythos,  nor 
colour. 

Mr.  R.  Crozier  (Manchester),  referring  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Alder- 
man Thompson  about  the  frescoes  in  the  old  Town  Hall,  said  these 
paintings  were  really  not  frescoes,  though  so  called,  but  were  executed 
in  tempera  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  by  Aglio,  an  Italian.  As  years 
passed  on  they  somehow  got  into  disfavour,  and,  though  not  so  faded  as 
Mr.  Thompson  might  suppose,  they  were  ultimately  obliterated  by  a  coat 
of  paint  Three  and  a  half  years  had  been  occupied  in  their  production, 
and  they  had  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  in  the  expectation  that  they 
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would  command  the  approval  not  only  of  those  of  that  day  but  alao  «f 
the  future.  With  regard  to  the  present  time,  he  thought  there  was 
much  less  that  was  discouraging  than  formerly.  When  he  compared 
the  Manchester  of  to-day  with  what  he  remembered  of  it  forty-three 
years  ago,  he  felt  there  was  much  cause  for  congratulation.  Who 
in  those  past  days  ever  thought  of  seeing  in  their  midst  such  a  beauti- 
ful structure  as  that  Town  Hall  ?  As  to  mural  decorations  in  a  place 
like  Manchester,  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  be  protected 
with  a  covering  of  glass.  The  atmosphere  of  Manchester  without 
doubt  was  very  destructive  to  paintings,  and  he  had  often  felt  tint  the 
burning  of  gas  in  the  buildings  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The  absence 
of  it  gives  beneficial  results,  since  he  had  in  his  own  home  a  room 
hung  with  pictures,  the  ceiling  paper  of  which  still  remains  clem, 
though  it  has  not  been  renewed  since  1857.  In  reference  to  some 
allusions  as  to  taste  in  costume,  he  said  that  it  would  be  well  for  maa 
to  take  that  subject  to  himself.  Yet  he  believed  there  never  was  a 
time  when  ladies  looked  so  attractive  as  now,  and  there  was  this  ad- 
vantage in  the  present  day,  that  though  opinions  vary  as  to  style,  they 
would  admit  that  the  prevailing  taste  does  not  interfere  with  tk 
beauty  of  their  faces.  The  infusion  of  artistic  ideas  into  the  minds  of 
children  had  been  spoken  of  as  desirable,  and  he  quite  concurred  in 
that  view.  He  was  of  opinion  that,  whether  they  were  imparted  to 
children  or  to  grown  persons,  artistic  ideas  tend  to  increase  our  chance 
of  happiness. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conor,  B.  A.  (Manchester)  said  the  second  part  of 
the  subject  under  discussion  had  not  been  touched  on  in  the  Paper,  nor 
had  Mr.  Watts  given  them  any  clear  or  definite  line  on  which  the 
discussion  should  proceed.  He  thought  the  subjects  for  decoration 
should  in  all  cases  be  selected  from  the  works  of  original  and  inspired 
artists,  and  their  object  should  really  be  to  find  out  who  were  deferr- 
ing of  this  distinction.  Mr.  Watts  had  condemned  in  strong  term 
mechanical  art,  but  he  (the  speaker)  thought  unjustly.  He  could  quite 
understand  that  the  artist  would  not  look  kindly  on  anything  which 
multiplied  the  objects  which  he  created ;  but  they  could  scarcely  look 
at  the  subject  from  that  narrow  point  of  view.  He  did  not  see  war 
mechanical  art  should  not  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  multiplying  the 
works  of  rare  ability.  Ho  dared  say  that  the  men  who  wrote  boob  at 
the  time  that  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  looked  with  extreme 
jealousy  upon  the  introduction  of  that  art,  and  yet  the  result  had  showa 
that  far  from  being  a  disparagement  of  their  craft,  printing  had  in 
immeasurable  way  multiplied  the  great  ideas  which  had  made  the  world 
what  it  was.  He  believed  that  mechanical  art  might  in  the  same  way 
be  made  the  instrument  for  the  transmission  of  the  ideas  which  origin- 
ated with  men  of  genius. 

The  Chaiiiman  (Mr.  William  Agnew,  Manchester)  said  he  thought 
there  might  be  a  very  long  and  profitable  discussion  on  the  ques&oa 
which  Mr.  O'Conor  had  raised.  It  had  always  appeared  to  him  that 
corporate  bodies,  like  that  of  Manchester,  having  charge  of  the  cor- 
porate funds,  might  very  properly  require  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
manner  in  which  those  funds  should  be  expended.    It  was  a  very  di& 
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cult  thing  for  a  corporate  body  to  depute  to  any  men,  However  well 
informed  and1  able,  the  duty  of  determining  between  good  art  and  bad 
art,  the  choice  of  artists,  or  even  the  choice  of  subjects.  This  was  a 
matter  which  could  only  at  any  time  be  the  result  of  what  for  want  of 
a  better  term  he  would  call  compromise.  Unquestionably  those  who 
bad  the  best  right  to  a  voice  in  the  matter  were  the  public  whose 
tnoney  had  to  be  spent ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  could  only 
hope  for  a  good  result  of  their  expenditure,  from  the  common  sense  of 
'the  representatives  who  were  selected  to  expend  their  money.  Mr. 
Walker  had  touched  on  an  important  branch  of  the  question  when  he 
urged  that  in  primary  schools  we  should  encourage  a  system  of  teaching 
whereby  the  higher  sense  of  the  youngest  children  should  be  trained 
to  the  appreciation  of  that  which  was  noble  in  form  and  good  in  colour. 
The  result  would  be  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  would  be  found  a 
sensible  influence  exercising  itself,  which  might  extend  even  to  the 
municipal  chamber  itself.  Thus,  by  beginning  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  we  should  get  this  right  appreciation  of  that  which  was  highest 
not  only  in  the  palace  of  the  noble,  the  mansion  of  the  merchant,  the 
bouse  of  the  poor,  but  also  in  the  municipal  buildings  of  this  country; 
In  reference  to  the  mural  decoration  of  public  buildings,  he  had  long 
considered  the  use  of  mosaic  to  be  the  best.  In  this  material  we  could 
get  the  noblest  designs,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  there  was  nothing 
more  permanent.  The  process  was  no  doubt  costly ;  however,  he  had 
little  fear  but  that  science  would  shortly  find  a  means  of  enabling  us 
to  immortalise  some  of  the  noblest  designs  of  contemporary  artists  in 
this  material. 


Is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  establish  Regulations  for  the  ibt- 
provement  of  Street  Architecture,  and  for  the  Prevention  of 
the  Disfigurement  of  Towns  and  Cities  ?    By  J.  Murga- 


X    tain: — 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  regulations  that  might  be 
made  for  the  improvement  of  street  architecture  (which  in 
themselves  would  tend  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  to 
prevent  the  disfigurement  of  our  towns)  ? 

2.  By  whom  should  such  regulations  be  made  and  en- 


3.  Are  such  regulations  in  force  anywhere,  and  what  is 
their  nature  ? 

4.  What  is  the  result  in  such  cases  towards  the  end  sought 
by  our  question  ? 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE, 1 


TBOYD. 


.R.I.B.A. 


question  it  will  be  well  to  ascer- 


forced  ? 


1  Sco  Transactions,  1S7S,  p.  64 1376,  p.  7<31. 
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5.  As  a  summary  of  results,  is  it  desirable  to  introduce 
other  regulations  into  England  than  such  as  exist? 

The  regulations  which  might  be  made  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  two  classes : — a.  Those  having  for  their  object 
the  prevention  of  encroachments  on  the  public  thoroughfares, 
or  of  leaving  recesses  which  might  become  receptades  for  filth, 
regulating  the  line  of  frontage  in  fact,  and  thus  ensuring  a 
fair  and  equable  space  for  traffic  and  for  access  of  light  and  air 
to  the  thoroughfares,  and  the  buildings  abutting  on  them ;  the 
enforcement  of  such  methods  of  construction  as  would  tend  to 
check  the  spread  of  fire  and  disease ;  and  the  determination  of 
such  further  methods  of  construction  as  to  materials  and  strength 
as  would  tend  to  the  safety  of  the  public  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  buildings,  b.  The  second  class  would  have  for  their 
object  the  enforcement  of  some  predetermined  design  as  re- 
gards the  architectural  treatment  of  a  whole  street  or  of  any 
distinct  sections  of  it ;  or,  as  a  smaller  aim  still,  the  ensuring 
a  certain  minimum  standard  of  excellence  of  design  in  indi- 
vidual buildings. 

Now,  as  regards  the  first  class,  it  would  appear  that  the 
objects  sought  fall  very  properly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  authorities,  who  already  all  over  the  kingdom  have  taken 
them  in  hand  more  or  less  successfully,  in  the  shape  of  build- 
ing regulations  or  building  bye-laws,  and  in  the  Metropolis 
under  the  name  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 

In  most  of  the  large  cities  such  regulations  have  been 
made,  and  are  published  and  arranged  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
accessible  and  intelligible,  and  the  borough  surveyor  sees  to 
their  being  carried  out ;  in  London  this  duty  falls  on  special 
surveyors.  In  Manchester,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  such  ar- 
rangement exists.  The  Corporation  of  that  city  does,  it  is  true, 
possess  extensive  powers,  but  they  are  not  easily  to  be  found  by 
those  in  search  01  them.  Some  of  the  regulations  consist  of 
clauses  in  Waterworks  Acts,  Gas  Acts,  Police  Acts,  Improve- 
ment Acts,  in  resolutions  of  the  Gas  and  Water  and  Paving 
Committees  of  the  Corporation,  and  some  in  a  set  of  regulations 
for  dwelling-houses  in  new  streets  called  the  '  Building  Bye 
Laws ' ;  and  although  a  local  society  (the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects)  has  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  seen  the 
desirableness  of  consolidating  and  extending  these  powers  and 
publishing  them  in  an  intelligible  form,  their  efforts  to  induce 
the  Corporation  to  do  so  have  resulted  in  complete  failure. 
Nor  is  the  matter  improved  by  the  fact  that  each  outlying 
township  has  its  own  regulations,  varying  much  in  many  points 
from  each  other  and  from  the  central  authority.    It  will  thus 
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be  seen  in  what  a  difficult  position  an  architect  is  placed  who 
has  to  carry  out  any  building  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Regulations  of  this  nature,  enforced  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  the  cost,  either  a  charge  on  the  rates,  or  met  by  a 
scale  of  fees  levied  on  the  building  proprietors,  are  very 
desirable,  if  not  indeed  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  community 
where  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  gene- 
rally run  up  for  the  purpose  of  sale  by  speculative  builders ; 
though  when  they  are  carried  out  to  the  strict  letter  they  are 
very  often  found  exceedingly  absurd,  especially  when  the 
buildings  are  designed  for  a  different  purpose  from  those  con- 
templated in  the  regulations,  and  by  a  properly  qualified 
architect. 

It  is,  however,  to  regulations  of  the  second  class,  which  I 
have  enumerated  before  under  the  head  b,  that  we  need  now 
to  direct  our  attention ;  and  in  order  to  understand  the  subject 
we  may  as  well  try  to  ascertain  what  our  predecessors  have 
done  in  the  matter.  Unfortunately,  of  ancient  remains  we 
know  very  little  pertaining  to  domestic  architecture,  but  of 
public  buildings  we  know  much.  The  Greeks,  we  know,  cul- 
tivated the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  form  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion perhaps  ever  reached  by  any  race,  but  we  do  not  find  in 
the  remains  of  their  buildings  anything  to  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  grouping  of  their  edifices  was  subordinated  to  any  pre- 
arranged scheme — on  the  contrary,  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
for  instance,  is  most  picturesque  in  its  irregularity ;  and  we  find 
in  one  building  alone,  the  Erechtheium,  three  different  frontages 
so  curiously  arranged  and  so  differing  in  their  levels  and  outlines, 
that  though  each  part  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in  itself,  the 
group  as  a  whole  is  such  that  no  municipality  would  have 
thought  of  compelling  a  building  owner  to  erect,  nor  probably 
would  any  one  architect,  before  or  since,  have  risked  his  repu- 
tation by  putting  them  together  as  one  composition. 

The  Romans  attempted  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  more 
what  remains  of  ancient  Some  is  brought  to  light  the  more 
we  find  that  each  building  was  arranged  for  itself  alone  with- 
out regard  to  grouping  with  its  neighbours ;  there  was  nothing 
like  uniformity  of  lines  of  frontage  or  of  height  of  buildings, 
and  yet  every  one  of  these  buildings,  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
has  been  eagerly  studied  by  lovers  of  art  of  every  age  since 
they  were  erected. 

Again,  let  anyone  walk  through  one  of  our  old  cities,  such 
as  Chester,  or  visit  places  where  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  has 
been  less  busy  than  in  our  cities ;  let  him  visit  Rouen,  Caen, 
Evreux,  Lisieux,  &c,  where  he  will  find  fine  examples  above 
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800  years  old:  let  him  go  to  Bruges  and  many  Belgian 
towns,  to  Nuremberg,  to  Prague,  Venice,  Siena,  or  almost  any 
Italian  town  where  the  buildings  are  old,  and  wherein  lies  the 
charm  of  these  places?  and  where  do  we  find  reason  for  re- 
gret? Why,  the  charm  lies  in  the  great  variety  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  expression  and  in  the  irregularity  of  sky  line,  in  broken 
and  quaint  frontages,  and  beautiful  or  curious  detail;  and 
the  regret?  Well,  if  anyone  had  visited  Nuremberg  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and,  with  his  memories  refreshed  by  reference 
to  his  sketch-book,  had  visited  it  again  lately,  as  I  did,  he 
would  look  in  vain  for  some  remembered  features,  to  find  them 
swept  away,  and  a  monotonous  common-place  officially  aca- 
demic architectural  eyesore  substituted,  carried  out  by  someone 
having  no  feeling,  therefore  no  reverence  for,  or  desire  to  rein- 
state, the  ancient  landmarks  he  was  busied  in  destroying. 

We  find  then  the  architectural  charm  in  these  cities  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  each  building  is  erected  for  itself  alone  so  far  as 
its  design  is  concerned ;  that  every  effort  has  been  used  to  avoid 
formality  and  monotony ;  that  the  irregular  lines  of  the  streets 
bring  now  this  feature  into  view,  now  that,  at  a  variety  of 
angles,  many  just  at  that  angle  which  would  be  chosen  to  sketch 
the  buildings  from ;  further,  no  small  variety  is  produced  by 
irregularity  of  level,  as  well  as  of  plan  of  the  street.  The 
•approach  to  a  square  or  large  space  surrounded  with  buildings 
is  always  more  interesting  when  the  imagination  and  expecta- 
tion are  excited  by  a  partial  view  of  one  of  its  sides  in  oblique 
perspective  as  seen  from  the  line  of  approach.  I  may  cite 
the  well-known  Grande  Place  at  Brussels  as  an  example  of 
this. 

The  variety  of  line  and  happy  position  which  salient 
buildings  occupy  from  time  to  time  when  the  approach  to  them 
is  curved  or  irregular,  and  so  brings  into  play  a  variety  of  per- 
spective  effects,  may  be  illustrated  in  the  Metropolis  by  the 
Thames  itself,  where  the  Houses  of  Parliament  form  the  great 
feature  when  sailing  one  way,  and  St.  Paul's  the  other,  never  seen 
for  many  moments  without  some  change  in  perspective  having 
meanwhile  occurred  by  the  relative  position  of  these  two  blocks 
to  the  nearer  objects.  Compare  this  with  the  effect  of  a 
straight  line  of  approach  between  the  two  blocks.  As  you 
approach,  the  distant  object  only  gains  in  distinctness  and  size, 
there  is  no  changing  effect  of  light  and  shade,  no  grouping  be- 
yond the  original  one.  This  is  to  my  mind  the  defect  of  Princess 
Street  in  Edinburgh,  much  as  that  street  is  admired.  Had  the 
line  been  slightly  curved  so  as  to  throw  the  Castle  or  the 
Calton  Hill  sometimes  in  full  view,  at  others  to  the  right  or 
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left  of  the  line  of  approach,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would 
have  been  a  finer  street  than  it  is.  What  would  the  Grand 
Canal  at  Venice  be,  compared  to  what  it  is,  if  it  were  a  straight 
waterway  ?  or  the  High  Street  at  Oxford  if  it  ran  in  a  straight 
line  with  every  object  lining  its  sides  in  full  view  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

Hence,  I  argue  that  we  make  a  great  mistake  in  planning 
our  main  streets  as  regards  their  direction  by  making  them 
straight,  and  as  regards  their  intersection  by  making  them  at 
right  angles. 

This  is  a  point  ob  which  some  authority  might,  I  think, 
very  properly  be  clothed  with  power  to  exercise  and  dictate. 
We  well  know  that  a  landed  proprietor  in  laying  out  his  estate 
for  building  purposes,  generally  has  (if  he  expect  a  good  class  of 
property  to  be  erected)  an  eye  to  '  something  beyond  the  com- 
mon ' ;  he  consults  a  competent  adviser,  and  the  result  is,  curved 
lines  for  the  main  thoroughfares.  If,  however,  shop  or  cottage 
property  is  to  be  erected,  then  the  rule  appears  to  be  to  map 
out  the  blocks  as  square  as  possible,  to  economise  space  to  the 
utmost,  just  like  arranging  graves  in  a  churchyard ;  no  pro- 
vision of  open  spaces,  or  a  few  thoroughfares  wider  than  the 
rest ;  no  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a  weary  body  and  tired 
eye  are  rendered  more  weary  and  more  tired  still  by  the  cease- 
less monotony  of  straight  thoroughfares,  and  the  passing  along 
street  after  street  just  like  the  last  or  the  next,  appear  to  enter 
the  mind. 

Now  the  central  or  local  authorities  are  in  my  mind  the 
parties  to  rectify  this,  and  very  little  if  any  art  knowledge  is 
required  for  the  purpose — if  it  were,  I  might  suggest  some  addi- 
tion to  their  authority — it  is  simply  a  knowledge  of  main  prin- 
ciples that  is  required.  Do  not  arrange  your  main  thoroughfares 
in  straight  lines,  do  not  make  them  (these  main  thoroughfares) 
all  to  intersect  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  arrange  some  so 
that  a  good  space  must  be  left  at  the  place  of  intersection.  To 
do  this  with  an  eye  to  the  effect  that  shall  be  produced  when 
the  buildings  are  erected  is  another  matter,  to  so  arrange  the 
lines  and  angles  that  a  spire  or  tower  shall  stand  here,  a  block 
of  this  shape  there,  and  another  of  that  shape  elsewhere,  so  as 
to  make  a  picture  in  fact,  is  totally  unnecessary,  and  would 
require  a  very  great  artist  indeed.  No!  given  the  main 
contours,  and  the  filling  up  must  be  left  to  the  owners  of  in- 
dividual plots,  and  if  they  only  obtain  the  assistance  of  properly 
qualified  advisers,  men  who  are  justified  in  calling  themselves 
architects,  the  good  results  will  follow  and  be  all  the  more 
charming  and  all  the  better  as  art  examples,  from  the  fact  that 
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they  are  devised  by  many  minds  rather  than  by  one  only,  who 
might  be  searching  after  an  unattainable  ideal. 

Would  it  be  well  then  for  any  constituted  authority  to  go 
beyond  the  lines  I  have  pointed  out,  and  actually  determine 
on  the  design  of  a  whole  street  or  even  of  a  part  of  a  street? 

I  cannot  learn  that  this  course  is  actually  practised  any- 
where. 

There  must  be  numerous  instances,  familiar  to  all  who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  where  something  approaching 
it  has  been  done,  as  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  where  long  frontages  hive  been  carried  out, 
it  has  been  when  an  entire  building  block  has  been  erected  at 
once  by  one  proprietor.  I  may  instance  some  of  the  terraces 
in  Regent's  Park,  by  Nash,  and  others,  where  some  attempt 
at  grouping  has  been  made,  and  where  certainly  a  much  better 
effect  has  oeen  produced  than  by  a  monotonous  repetition  of 
the  same  house  times  out  of  number.  The  architecture  itself 
is  open  to  criticism,  and  the  grouping  might  have  been  better, 
by  either  elevating  certain  portions,  as  the  ends  and  centres, 
more  than  they  are,  or  by  breaking  the  sky  line  by  greater 
projections  of  those  portions  from  the  general  line  of  fron- 
tage. At  the  seaside,  too,  we  frequently  find  terraces  and 
crescents  built  as  one  block ;  too  often,  however,  even  then 
one  house  is  just  like  the  next  I  remember  a  very  effective 
composition  at  Stuttgard,  where  an  exchange  and  reading- 
rooms,  &c.  form  the  rear  portion  of  a  building  whose  long 
front  consists  of  a  range  of  shops  screened  by  a  colonnade 
all  in  stone,  very  handsome  and  effective,  but  not  practical. 
In  Paris,  too,  some  kind  of  system  seems  to  have  been  carried 
out  in  forming  the  new  boulevards,  the  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  which  so  much  distinguished  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III., 
but  the  result  here  is  formality  and  monotony ;  these  large 
blocks  of  buildings  are  each  a  mere  repetition  of  one  design, 
and  no  attempt  at  grouping  is  attempted  as  a  rule ;  true,  here 
and  there  we  do  find  an  angle  accentuated  by  being  formed 
into  some  kind  of  a  tower-like  structure,  but  speaking  generally, 
I  think  I  may  say  the  buildings  of  new  Paris  are  rather  weary- 
ing to  the  eye  as  specimens  of  street  architecture. 

In  these  Parisian  buildings  there  is  much  beautiful  detail 
which  may  be  studied  in  C&ar  Daly's  L 'Architecture  Privet 
au  XIX.  Steele,  but  the  planning  of  these  blocks  is  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended  for  imitation ;  being  so  large,  internal 
courtyards  are  necessary,  and  those  who  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  occupy  a  room  at  one  of  the  hotels  looking  into  such  a 
court,  will  come  away  by  no  means  impressed  with  the  salubrity 
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of  the  arrangement.  How  much  more,  then,  must  the  con- 
fined air  and  mixture  of  stenches  tell  on  the  health  of  the 
occupants  of  those  blocks  where  the  same  care  in  sweeping 
out  and  otherwise  cleaning  is  not  bestowed  as  in  hotels  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  in  the  Parisian  mansions 
which  I  think  might  sometimes  be  imitated  in  our  better  class 
of  houses,  and  that  is  the  covered  carriage  approach.  In  Paris 
this  is  frequently  the  principal  entrance  to  the  house ;  you 
drive  in  through  a  large  archway,  setting  down  under  cover  at 
the  foot  of  a  commodious  staircase  and  entrance-hall,  the 
carriage  proceeding  into  a  courtyard,  and  returning  or  going 
forward  to  the  stables  at  the  other  end  of  the  courtyard.  A 
handsome,  private,  commodious  covered  approach  is  thus  pro- 
vided. The  value  of  this  when  an  entertainment  is  given  can 
be  appreciated,  especially  by  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis, 
whose  visitors  have  to  step  ucross  a  wet  and  muddy  footpath, 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  snow,  and  subject  to  the  gaze  and 
remarks  of  the  crowd  which  usually  assembles  on  such 
occasions. 

In  Edinburgh,  too,  in  the  modern  part  of  the  city,  regula- 
tions for  uniformity  of  height,  and  the  appearance  of  street 
architecture  have  been  carried  out,  generally,  I  believe,  by 
mutual  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  building  owners.  I  can- 
not say  that,  artistically  speaking,  a  good  or  satisfactory  effect 
has  been  obtained,  or  monotony  avoided. 

Now,  whenever  such  grouping  of  several  buildings  into  one 
facade  has  been  attempted,  what  do  we  find  after  a  few  years 
have  passed  ?  The  separate  tenements  come  into  the  bands  of 
different  owners,  each  of  whom  proceeds  to  treat  his  property 
as  he  likes,  utterly  regardless  of  the  place  it  was  designed  to 
take  originally  as  part  of  a  whole.  We  find  one  front  newly 
painted,  while  the  next  is  neglected,  or  one  front  painted  one 
colour,  and  the  adjoining  one  a  different  tint ;  one  man  paints 
his  window  sashes  white  and  grains  his  front  door,  the  next 
paints  his  sashes  chocolate  and  his  door  olive-green ;  one  takes 
out  his  large  plate-glass  sashes  and  subdivides  them  in  the 
manner  they  were  obliged  to  be  before  plate-glass  was  known, 
or  if  they  were  originally  much  subdivided  he  takes  out  the 
bars  and  substitutes  plate-glass ;  another  lowers  his  window- 
sills,  one  paints  his  verandah  roof,  as  may  often  be  seen  at  the 
seaside,  green,  while  the  next  is  blue ;  the  dividing  line  between 
two  houses  is  marked  by  the  paint  stopping  on  the  centre  line 
of  a  panel,  or  modillion,  or  chimneystack.  Thus  we  get  a 
bizarre  appearance,  making  the  whole  terrace  a  disagreeable 
piece  of  patchwork,  gradually  arriving  at  the  idea  of  separate 
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^frontages  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  hut  in  a  manner  which 
is  the  reverse  of  charming. 

Should  any  attempt  at  comprehensiveness  of  design  be 
made,  or  the  grouping  of  several  sections  into  one  harmonious 
whole  be  sought,  I  do  not  think  that  a  town  council,  as  a 
body,  should  be  the  arbiters.  That  idea  would  either  have  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  skilled  expert,  or  by  a  kind  of  art  com- 
mission, holding  its  authority  from  the  local  authorities.  He, 
or  it,  would  have  to  be  armed  with  power  to  compel  obedience, 
and  would  ever  after  have  to  be  on  the  alert  to  compel  the 
owners  to  repair  and  beautify  their  properties  simultaneously, 
and  to  prevent  anyone  from  making  a  change  that  was  not  also 
carried  out  by  the  rest  in  a  similar  manner.  Would  not  the 
result  be  that  no  artist  of  independent  thought  would  consent 
to  work  in  such  fetters  ?  Would  not,  therefore,  the  carrying 
out  of  sections  of  our  streets  fall  into  incapable,  or,  at  least, 
docile  hands?  Would  not  monotony  take  the  place  of  vigorous 
thought  ?  Take  for  instance  a  street  in  which  the  houses  have 
been  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  and  where  a  glorious 
opportunity  for  effect  has  been  lost — Queen's  Gate,  adjoining 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Kensington ;  the  rows  of 
houses  are  wearying  in  their  monotony,  and  are  just  what  might 
be  erected  under  official  inspiration ;  and  the  only  refreshing 
bits  are  where  single  houses  have  been  erected  by  those  who 
have  had  the  will  to  think  for  themselves. 

I  come  then  to  the  general  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  local  authorities  should  regulate  the  position,  width, 
and  angles  of  intersection  of  our  streets,  that  they  should 
determine  an  average  height  for  the  elevations  of  the  buildings, 
that  they  should,  within  reasonable  limits,  permit,  but  not  too 
profusely,  the  projection  of  balconies  and  oriel  windows  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  access  of  light  to  the  street  (This  by 
the  way  would  require  some  discretion,  for  I  have  seen,  under 
cover  of  such  projection  as  is  allowed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester,  a  whole  front  projected  from  the  level  of  the 
one-pair  floor  right  up  to  the  top — this  you  see  would  interfere 
with  the  skyline  and  access  of  light,  and  practically  make  the 
street  narrower  than  intended.)  The  local  authority  should 
also  stringently  exact  the  erection  of  substantial  party  walls 
and  the  carrying  of  them  above  the  roof  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  fire,  and  should  for  a  like  reason  prohibit  the  erection  of 
continuous  wooden  cornices,  &c  I  think  also  that  it  is  desirable 
that  elevations  of  proposed  buildings  should  be  submitted  to 
them,  and  that  they  should  have  a  power  to  veto  the  carrying 
out  of  any  design  which  is  not  sufficiently  good  for  the  neigfc- 
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bourhood,  it  always  being  understood  that  an  appeal  from  their 
decision  should  be  referred  to  some  one  out  of  a  number  of 
architects  of  known  ability  whose  proclivities  would  not  be 
adverse  to  the  style  of  building  proposed.  I  would  not  exempt 
engineering  works  from  this  scrutiny.  Beyond  this  I  do  not 
think  it  desirable  that  any  authority  should  travel,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  best  results  towards  the  improvement  of  our 
street  architecture  will  be  achieved  when  owners  are  made  to 
understand  that  they,  as  well  as  the  architect,  will  be  blamed 
or  held  in  estimation  by  an  appreciative  public  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  do  their  share  towards  lining  our  streets ;  and 
an  appreciative  public  can  only  be  educated  to  that  state  by 
our  street  architecture  being  thoroughly  well  criticised  by  the 
local  journals  as  well  as  by  the  professional  ones,  just  as  the 
merits  of  a  new  painting  or  piece  of  sculpture  are  discussed. 
By  criticism  I  do  not  mean  the  haphazard,  dogmatic,  self- 
opinionated  assertions  of  one  who  writes  slashing  articles  as  a 
means  of  making  a  living  or  of  gratifying  spiteful  feelings, 
but  rather  a  clear  logical  chain  of  reasoning ;  for  depend  upon 
it  a  good,  convincing,  nay  almost  mathematically  convincing 
reason  can  be  given  for  every  paragraph  of  architectural 
criticism.    I  should  like  to  see  such  a  school  of  criticism 

f rowing  up.  I  should  like  to  see  the  merits  of  every  new 
lock  of  buildings  discussed  in  our  journals  both  by  charge 
and  defence — thus,  and  thus  only,  in  my  opinion,  will  it  be 
possible  to  educate  the  people  to  distinguish  between  the  good, 
pure,  well-proportioned,  and  properly  adapted  work  of  the 
educated  and  artistically  gifted  architect,  and  the  ignorant 
and  meretricious  work  that  too  often  is  spoken  of  as  *  such  a 
fine  building.' 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  II.  C.  Botes  (London),  referring  to  Mr.  Murgatroyd's  expression 
of  regret  that  Manchester  was  not  wider  a  building  Act,  said  his  ex- 
perience of  the  Metropolitan  Act  led  him  to  think  that  that  was  a 
circumstance  on  which  Manchester  was  rather  to  be  congratulated,  at 
any  rate  unless  the  Act  were  to  be  something  very  different  from  that 
in  force  in  London.  The  only  clauses  in  that  Act  which  could  be 
enforced  seemed  to  him  to  be  rather  those  which  gave  trouble  without 
producing  any  benefit,  while  a  great  many  of  the  clauses  which  might 
be  of  use  were  so  badly  drawn  that  a  coach  and  four  might  be  driven 
through  them  with  much  more  than  the  proverbial  ease.  Indeed  it 
was  part  of  the  education  of  many  London  architects  to  learn  how  the 
building  Act  might  be  evaded*   He  thought  it  was  evaded  in  points 
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where  it  might  be  of  use.  If  they  had  a  building  Act  in  Manchester, 
he  hoped  they  would  have  one  better  drawn,  more  comprehensive  and 
successful  in  its  operations,  than  the  building  Act  in  London.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Murgatroyd  that  the  great  charm  of  the  old  cities  of 
England  and  the  Continent,  as  compared  with  the  cities  of  America 
and  the  modern  continental  towns,  was  to  be  found  in  the  random 
way  in  which  the  streets  had  been  planned,  the  picturesque  effects 
which  were  obtained  from  the  different  angles  where  the  streets  inter- 
sected one  another,  and  in  the  fact  that  everybody  had  built  his  house 
pretty  much  as  he  pleased.  He  thought  that  the  general  effect  of  such 
an  arrangement  was  on  the  whole  far  better  than  the  plan  of  laying  out 
streets  with  regularity,  and  of  having  long  vistas  of  the  same  kind  of 
building.  The  only  thing  which  it  appeared  to  him  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  practical  improvement  in  the  regulation  of  the  architecture 
of  our  streets,  would  be  that  buildings  which  were  unquestionably  so 
hideous  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  say  a  word  for  them,  should  be 
suppressed.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  or  desirable  to 
establish  regulations  as  to  what  style  of  architecture  should  be  adopted 
in  any  particular  street  or  city,  for  that  would  be  an  infringement  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  which  they  had  no  right  to  expect ;  and  even 
if  they  could  establish  such  regulations,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
desirable,  since  it  would  reduce  everything  to  one  dead  level  of  mono- 
tony. Again,  he  could  see  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  inducing 
any  authority  to  deal  with  such  a  matter.  We  surely  could  not  leave 
it  to  the  town  councils  to  exercise  their  own  sweet  will  on  designs 
which  had  already  been  settled,  and  to  say  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  carried  out.  It  would  be  more  invidious  still  to  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  however  good  a  judge  he  might  be,  to  settle  positively 
the  style  and  character  of  the  designs  of  buildings  in  the  town  in  which 
he  resided.  But  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  putting  girder  bridges 
across  streets,  which  disfigured  cities  in  such  a  way  that  no  public 
opinion  whatever  could  be  found  in  their  favour,  surely  the  public 
authorities  might  be  allowed  to  interfere.  Of  course  even  then  there 
was  the  difficulty  of  settling  what  was  and  what  was  not  a  monstrosity. 
It  appeared  to  him,  however,  that  that  was  not  so  great  a  difficulty, 
and  would  not  lead  to  such  bad  results  as  attempting  to  control  the 
style  of  architecture  of  whole  streets  or  cities.  There  were  also  many 
other  things  extremely  objectionable,  which  might  be  suppressed  by 
legislative  enactments  and  proper  municipal  supervision,  for  instance 
the  hideous  hoardings  which  sometimes  lasted  for  years.  He  noticed 
from  the  Thames  Embankment  that  even  the  bridges  over  the  river 
had  not  been  spared.  There  was  a  large  advertisement  on  Blaekfriars 
railway  bridge  which  announced  excursions  to  Margate  and  back. 
Some  public  authority  ought  to  have  power  to  put  a  stop  to  that.  He 
did  not  think  that  kind  of  supervision  would  be  such  an  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  as  would  be  open 
to  objection.  But  if  they  attempted  to  carry  this  principle  too  far, 
and  insisted  on  too  much,  instead  of  doing  good,  they  would  be  doing 
harm. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clark  (London),  while  agreeing  that  the  Paper 
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contained  many  wise  suggestions  which  were  the  result  of  great  thought 
and  care,  still  found  some  proposals  in  it  to  which  he  should  have  a 
difficulty  in  giving  his  assent.  All  practical  men  must  know  that  the 
submission  of  one  architect's  designs  to  another  architect,  or  body  of 
architects,  was  a  system  which  had  never  worked  well.  He  had  always 
felt  a  difficulty  in  interfering  with  another  man's  conception  or  design. 
He  well  remembered  one  notable  instance  of  this.  Many  years  since 
he  was  acting  for  the  owners  of  land  on  which  some  warehouses  were 
erected  in  Thames-street;  a  very  well-known  man  and  a  personal 
friend  of  his  own  was  engaged  for  the  lessors,  and  he  submitted  a  design 
without  artistic  treatment  of  any  sort,  which  his  (Mr.  Clarke's)  clients 
thought  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose.  He  gently  remonstrated  with 
his  friend,  and  asked  him  to  put  something  like  architecture  into  the 
design,  but  he  said, 4  No,  my  view  of  a  warehouse  is  that  it  should  be 
the  plainest  of  the  plain.'  He  submitted  to  those  designs,  but  to  this 
day  it  had  been  a  standing  reproach  to  himself  that  he  had  assented  to 
them.  That  instance  showed  the  practical  difficulty  which  arose  when 
one  man  had  to  consider  his  brother  architect's  designs.  Another  was 
to  be  found  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  where  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  had  to  submit  all  the  designs  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  It  was  well  known  that  that  provision  had  not  worked 
smoothly,  for,  although  the  Board  was  obliged  to  submit  the  designs, 
they  were  not  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Institute ;  in  feet 
the  whole  thing  was  an  anomaly  which  had  created  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.  In  regard  to  the  terraces  fn  Regent's  Park,  they  all  knew 
that  there  was  much  in  them  which  they  would  consider  meretricious, 
and  much  else  was  sham,  which  no  competent  architect  of  the  present 
day  would  think  of  carrying  out,  and  besides  many  of  the  things  they 
wished  to  see  carried  out  were  now  provided  for  by  the  Crown  leases. 
The  practical  reason  for  much  that  had  occurred  in  the  Regent's  Park 
was  that  the  modern  necessities  of  society  required  very  much  increased 
bedroom  accommodation,  and  the  consequence  was  that  extra  stories 
had  been  thrown  up  by  the  residents,  a  proceeding  which  had  no  doubt 
been  assented  to  by  Mr.  Gore  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  and  with 
the  view  to  keeping  up  the  character  of  the  houses.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  straightness  of  streets,  he  did  not  know  that  he 
could  give  an  unconditional  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  a  street  should 
never  be  straight.  He  believed  everyone  in  that  room  would  admit 
that  the  effect  of  the  street  which  led  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  was  strikingly  beautiful,  and  altogether  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  Again,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  contended  that  in 
Vienna,  and  many  other  towns  where  the  streets  were  straight,  the 
most  beautiful  effects  had  not  been  created.  Much  might  be  done  by 
grouping,  and  by  designing  buildings  as  blocks,  to  meet  the  complaint 
which  had  been  made,  and  yet  this  need  not  interfere  with  the  entire 
straightness  of  the  street.  He  thought  therefore  they  would  be  going 
too  far  if  they  insisted  that  the  streets  should  always  be  curved.  As 
to  the  question  of  uniformity,  he  thought  that  where,  in  laying  out  a 
new  street,  a  particular  block  was  let  out  in  several  plots,  the  architect 
was  justified  in  insisting  on  uniformity  in  that  particular  block.  That 
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was  as  far  as  he  should  be  prepared  to  go,  and  even  so  he  would  only 
tie  individuals  to  general  effect,  and  not  too  absolutely  as  to  details. 
What  made  London  and  Manchester  so  interesting  was  the  individual 
character  of  the  buildings  which  abutted  upon  the  streets.  He  was 
sure  that  anyone  must  be  struck  with  the  great  solidity,  general  good 
character,  and  many  architectural  merits  of  most  of  the  leading  buildings 
in  Manchester.  What  had  struck  him  most  was  that  they  wanted  wider 
streets,  and  more  light  and  air  space.  Ground  was,  of  course,  far  too 
valuable  for  much  improvement  to  be  made  in  this  direction.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  much  was  being  done  to  improve  the  street 
architecture  in  the  great  towns.  He  could  say  for  the  architects, 
without  any  self-praise,  that  during  the  last  half  a  century  they  had 
contributed  much  to  the  adornment  of  the  great  towns,  and  much  that 
was  generally  interesting  in  the  country.  He  thought  we  suffered 
much  in  the  great  towns,  though  not  perhaps  so  much  in  Manchester 
as  elsewhere,  from  the  immense  girder  bridges  and  other  monstrosities 
which  great  engineers  had  placed  there.  He  ventured  to  interpose  his 
protest  against  the  eccentricities  of  the  engineers.  It  was  quite  clear 
to  the  judgment  of  everyone  who  knew  the  metropolis  that  it  had  been 
permanently  disfigured  by  the  girder  bridges  which  crossed  the  streets 
in  a  manner  in  which  no  attempt  had  been  made  at  artistic  effect,  and 
which  the  local  authorities  were  powerless  to  prevent. 

Mr.  H.  Heathoote  Statham  (London)  said  there  were  two  con- 
siderations in  effect  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  regard  to  towns ;  the  one 
they  could  make,  but  the  other  they  could  not  make.  What  was  the 
difference  between  the  old  towns  and  the  new  ?  Did  it  not  come  to 
this,  that  in  the  old  towns  the  buildings  were  subordinated  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  site,  while  in  the  new  they  had  endeavoured  to 
subordinate  nature  to  the  buildings.  There  was  the  picturesque  and 
the  arch  i tec turesque ;  the  first  arose  out  of  the  natural  circumstances, 
and  the  second  they  could  produce  themselves.  He  quite  agreed  with 
a  great  deal  that  had  been  said  about  the  horrible  straightness  of 
modern  streets,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  answer  to  make 
irregularly  winding  streets  with  the  view  of  getting  a  picturesque 
effect.  That  sort  of  thing  always  betrayed  itself  as  a  contrivance. 
They  could  lay  out  the  front  in  the  form  of  some  regular  curve,  which 
was  obviously  planned,  and  which  was  in  itself  a  conventional  thing; 
but  they  should  not  attempt  to  make  what  in  painting  was  called  '  the 
picturesque.'  Then  as  to  the  question  of  uniformity,  which  had  been  so 
much  debated,  and  in  reference  to  which  it  had  been  said  that  if  there 
were  a  number  of  houses  in  a  block  they  should  be  made  uniform — 
he  should  say  that  the  circumstances  must  be  their  real  guide.  When 
a  number  of  houses  were  in  the  hands  of  different  people,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  tell  Smith  that  he  must  follow  the  design  of  Jones's  house, 
and  that  Robinson  must  follow  Smith,  for  the  mere  sake  of  uniformity ; 
but  if  Brown  built  and  owned  the  whole  block,  then  there  was  some 
reason  for  uniformity,  pointing  it  out  as  a  single  property.  But  there 
was  one  way  of  escaping  much  of  the  dulness  of  uniformity  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  had  said  that  he 
would  not  object  to  a  general  and  uniform  design  for  a  numjber  of 
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houses  if  each  were  slightly  different  in  its  details,  so  that  a  man 
might  know  his  house  by  its  character  and  not  merely  by  the  number. 
That  was  a  suggestion  which  might  very  well  be  carried  out.  He 
thought  everyone  was  pretty  well  agreed  that  some  influences  ought 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  architectural  designs,  which  would  prevent  the 
disfigurement  of  towns ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  that  we  could 
do  when  a  man  submitted  a  very  barbarous  design,  was  to  give  the 
municipal  body  power  to  veto  it.  That  might  have  some  practical 
effect  for  good  ;  but  no  governing  body  would  do  wisely  in  attempting 
to  interfere  with  architectural  design,  except  in  this  merely  negative 
manner. 

Mr.  Aitchison  (London)  thought  that  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
diatribes  which  had  been  launched  against  advertisements,  there  was 
something  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  We  must  remember  that  some 
of  the  illustrated  ones  in  the  streets  had  been  drawn  by  some  of  the 
best  artists.  He  remembered  the  'Woman  in  White,'  which  was 
drawn  by  Frederick  Walker.  Still  there  was  no  doubt  that  many  of 
them  were  objectionable,  and  some  local  authority,  for  instance  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  ought  to  have  the  power  to  control 
them.  As  to  the  architectural  arrangement  of  streets,  he  thought 
Mr.  Murgatroyd  had  treated  that  question  in  the  proper  way.  He  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Clark  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  houses, 
even  in  short  streets,  on  a  given  or  general  plan.  Houses  were  either 
built  by  people  to  suit  their  own  requirements  or  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  particular  class  of  occupier,  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  radical 
necessity.  The  difference  between  the  baldness  of  modern  towns  and 
the  picturesqueness  of  old  ones,  was  due  to  the  extinction  of  artistic 
taste  and  invention  in  most  of  the  civilised  parts  of  the  world.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  in  modern  architecture  or  ornament  which 
suggested  either  individual  or  even  national  liking,  though  either  might 
show  individual  or  national  variety.  Houses  were  built  with  the  front 
exposed  to  the  street  ornamented,  the  sides  being  merely  rough  brick- 
work. In  large  towns  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dust  and  smoke, 
we  might  have  a  surface  of  some  smooth  or  glazed  material.  Some- 
body had  recently  written  to  the  Times,  suggesting  the  use  of 
polished  granite  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  ornamented  with  incised 
figures,  and  he  thought  it  an  excellent  suggestion.  The  objection  to  it 
was  that  granite  was  a  very  expensive  material,  which  many  people 
could  not  afford.  To  those,  however,  to  whom  the  expense  would  be 
too  great,  he  would  suggest  the  use  of  glazed  bricks  or  terra  cotta, 
manufactured  to  withstand  the  sulphuric  acid  with  which  the  atmo- 
sphere of  all  large  towns  was  charged.  One  of  the  finest  instances 
which  the  world  ever  saw  of  that  kind  of  pottery  was  still  to  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  old  buildings  of  Persia.  The  tiles  with  which  these 
buildings  were  covered  were,  he  supposed,  of  a  mere  ordinary 
manufacture,  and  were  originally  bought  in  the  usual  way  of  business. 
Such,  however,  was  the  splendour  of  their  colour  and  the  magnificence 
of  their  design,  that  they  were  now  sought  for  like  gold,  and  indeed 
some  of  the  specimens  had  fetched  their  weight  in  silver.  There  was 
no  reason  why  a  similar  adaptation  of  colour  and  ornament  should  not 
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be  used  here.  It  would  certainly  give  a  much  greater  attractiveness  to 
our  buildings  if  they  were  enriched  with  fine  ornament  and  splendid 
colour,  with  a  surface  to  reflect  what  light  we  had,  and  free  from  the 
grime  and  soot  which  now  made  them  look  more  miserable  than  the 
natural  wretchedness  of  the  climate  would  warrant. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  (Manchester)  wished  that  Mr.  Murgatroyd 
had  given  a  fuller  definition  of  the  sense  in  which  he  had  used 
the  word  *  variety.'  It  appeared,  however,  to  him  (Mr.  Horsfall)  that 
he  had  used  it  in  the  widest  sense,  and  that  he  had  attached  undue 
importance  to  variety  in  the  form  of  buildings.  He  had  spoken  of 
three  towns — Athens,  Nuremberg,  and  Chester,  as  offering,  some  years 
ago  at  any  rate,  more  beautiful  examples  of  separate  buildings,  and  of 
the  effect  which  could  be  gained  from  groups  of  them,  than  were  found 
in  our  modern  towns;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  in  those  three 
towns — though  he  could  judge  of  Athens  only  from  drawings  and 
descriptions — that  far  less  variety  existed  in  the  form  of  the  buildings 
than  is  found  in  the  new  structures  to  which  the  architects  who  had 
spoken  that  morning  had  referred  with  such  pride.  The  towns 
with  most  picturesque  architecture  had  this  in  common  with 
countries  which  have  picturesque  costume,  that  in  both  the  general 
forms  were  strikingly  similar.  Where  picturesque  costumes  were 
generally  worn,  we  found  one  woman  wearing  a  dress  almost  exactly 
in  shape  like  that  worn  by  her  neighbours.  So  in  Nuremberg  we 
found  a  general  design  carried  out,  and  the  greatest  variety  in  detail 
and  ornament,  and  that  he  thought  was  the  desirable  principle  to 
proceed  upon.  There  was  another  principle  which  was  found  in  the 
buildings  of  Nuremberg  and  Chester,  to  the  want  of  which  in  modern 
towns  was  owing  so  much  of  their  ugliness,  and  that  was,  that  attached 
to  each  house  was  a  considerable  open  space,  and  consequently  vegeta- 
tion was  much  more  largely  mixed  up  with  the  houses  than  was  the 
case  now.  The  worst  parts  of  our  modern  towns  were  undoubtedly 
the  workmen's  homes.  We  had  one  long  row  of  houses  much  too 
ugly  to  give  the  least  pleasure  to  their  inhabitants;  there  were  no 
open  spaees  for  recreation,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Towns  would 
look  far  better  if  a  regulation  were  made  that  there  should  only  be  a 
certain  number  of  houses  together,  and  that  for  a  given  number  there 
should  be  a  fixed  amount  of  open  space.  That  would  make  it  possible 
to  bring  more  vegetation  into  the  towns,  and  we  should  be  less  pain- 
fully struck  with  the  poorer  parts  of  our  towns.  Architects  naturally 
spoke  as  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  their  profession  to  alter  many  of  the 
evil  conditions  of  the  towns,  and  to  meet  these  evils  in  a  way  which 
would  be  tolerably  satisfactory  to  their  fellow  citizens.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Aitchison  bad  dwelt  upon  a  suggestion  which  had  frequently  been 
made  that  buildings  should  be  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  but  to  the 
non-professional  imagination  a  street  of  houses  so  covered  would 
appear  singularly  hideous.  What  was  most  necessary  was  some  co- 
operation between  different  classes  to  get  the  air  cleared  of  the  smoke, 
rather  than  that  architects  should  try  with  the  resources  at  their 
command  to  meet  the  evils  which  wo  suffered  from  a  smoky  atmosphere. 
One  of  the  previous  speakers  had  referred  to  Matlock  as  a  strikingly 
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bad  example  of  architecture.  He  thought  Matlock  might  al#o  be 
referred  to  as  a  striking  example  of  a  love  of  variety  leading  people 
wrong.  The  people  of  that  town  had  not  been  content  to  erect 
buildings  like  the  beautiful  old  ones  which  existed  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, but  had  added  all  sorts  of  features  which  had  no  meaning,  just 
for  the  sake  of  variety. 

TheRev.  W.  L.  Blackley,M.A.  (North  Waltham)  thought  that  there 
was  something  to  be  said,  in  the  interests  of  those  who  had  to  live  in 
houses,  in  favour  of  straight  streets.  If  streets  were  to  be  curved  or  to 
cross  each  other  in  different  ways,  it  would  involve  angularities  in  the 
shape  of  rooms  which  was  most  uncomfortable  and  unpleasant  to  the 
eye.  He  had  known  the  discomfort  of  living  in  a  three-cornered  room. 

Mr.  Aitchison,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Horsfall,  said  that  so  far  as  beauty 
was  concerned,  the  use  of  glazed  tiles  was  entirely  a  matter  of  taste. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  when  he  advocated  their  use  on  the  flat 
surfaces,  he  was  necessarily  in  favour  of  the  whole  house  being  built 
of  them.  He  supposed,  moreover,  that  the  tiles  would  be  ornamented, 
and,  if  not  specially  designed,  potters  would  keep  in  stock  borders  and 
panels  enriched  with  ornament  or  the  representations  of  flowers,  trees 
and  animals.  There  were  many  instances  in  which  foreign  towns  had 
been  ornamented  in  this  way.  Venice,  twenty  years  ago,  had  the  remains 
of  painting  on  the  plastered  fronts  of  its  houses.  In  Spain  ornamental 
tiles  had  been  much  used,  but  mostly  for  patios  and  internal  work.  He 
thought  that,  if  used  in  this  country,  they  would  give  colour,  warmth, 
and  loveliness  to  a  building  which  could  be  given  to  it  in  no  other  way. 
The  outer  walls  could  be  kept  clean,  and  so  would  add  light  and  health 
to  our  towns,  an  advantage  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  Chairman  (the  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue),  in  summing  up  the 
discussion,  said  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  establish  regulations 
for  the  improvement  of  street  architecture,  he  thought  they  were  all 
agreed  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  carry  them  into  practice. 
Emulations,  such  as  those  provided  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts, 
might  very  well  be  left  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
community ;  but  when  we  came  to  questions  of  adornment  or  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disfigurement  of  towns  and  cities,  the  question  became  a 
very  much  more  complex  and  difficult  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  find  any  established  authority  on  matters  of  taste,  for  there 
was  nothing  on  which  so  much  difference  of  opinion  existed.  He 
thought,  however,  that  some  authority  should  certainly  rest  with  the 
municipal  bodies  to  regulate  the  erection  of  such  public  eyesores  as 
girder  bridges — he  could  not  say  to  prevent  their  erection,  but  at  least 
to  have  a  power  of  regulation  which  would  enable  them  in  some 
measure  to  modify  their  hideousness.  Girder  bridges  were  an  en- 
gineering necessity.  No  doubt  we  must  consider  the  convenience  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and,  as  the  introduction  of  these  great  arterial  high- 
ways was  an  enormous  convenience,  we  must  submit  to  some  sacrifice 
of  taste,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  some  authority  should  not  be  given 
to  prevent  the  erection  of  monstrosities  such  as  some  of  those  by  which 
London  had  been  hopelessly  disfigured.  In  the  case  of  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  llailway,  no  one  could  deny  that  the  aspect  of 
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Ludgate  Hill  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  bridge  on  which  that  line 
crossed  it ;  but  still  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  redeem  the  mischief 
by  the  ornamentation  of  the  bridge.    If,  however,  anyone  went  a  few 
yards  farther  down  and  noticed  the  bridge  by  which  the  same  line 
crossed  one  of  our  finest  thoroughfares,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  he  would 
see  what  was  the  difference  in  effect,  and  how  the  bridge  was  rendered 
doubly  hideous.    It  was  useless  looking  back  and  lamenting  the  want 
of  picturesqueness,  which  arose  from  the  absence  of  the  grouping  and 
the  style  of  our  modern  buildings.   No  one  had  a  fuller  appreciation 
than  himself  of  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  old  timbered  houses,  such 
as  were  still  to  be  met  with  at  Bayeux,  Lisieux,  and  other  provincial 
towns  in  France ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  these  buildings  represented  a 
wholly  different  style  and  condition  of  life  from  that  which  now  existed. 
Such  effects  and  modes  of  construction  were  wholly  incompatible 
with  sanitary  science  and  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  He 
thought,  also,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  laying  down  any  rule  in 
regard  to  making  the  main  lines  of  our  thoroughfares  straight  or  curved. 
There  was  no  doubt  a  much  better  effect  to  be  obtained  from  curved 
than  from  straight  lines,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  very  wealthy  and 
public-spirited  proprietors,  he  did  not  think  they  would  be  adopted. 
We  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  compel  private  persons,  in  laying  out  their 
land  for  building  purposes,  to  follow  any  particular  line  of  street  The 
only  thing  we  could  aim  at  was  that  the  streets  should  be  of  proper 
width,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  frontage  should  be  such  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  public  convenience.    The  rest  must  be  left  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  judgment  of  an  appreciative  public.  The  public  taste  was 
found  to  be  improving ;  every  day  more  and  more  interest  was  taken  in 
the  character  of  buildings;  and  he  thought  in  that  sense  the  public  might 
be  said  to  a  certain  degree  to  exercise  a  wholesome  oontrol  over  architects. 
Comparisons  had  been  drawn  between  the  aspect  of  our  towns  and  that 
of  Paris,  but  there  were  some  persons  who  were  greater  admirers  than 
himself  of  the  magnificent  monotony  of  the  thoroughfares  of  Paris,  and 
it  must  be  admitted,  at  any  rate,  that  our  streets  were  much  more 
representative  of  the  habits  of  those  who  occupied  them  than  were  those 
of  Paris.    In  that  city  the  people  did  not  inhabit  separate  houses ;  each 
house  with  its  porte-cochbre  represented,  not  a  single  family,  but  a  whole 
community,  which  resided  within  it,  and  this  gave  a  uniformity  of 
appearance  to  their  houses  quite  distinct  from  our  own.    With  regard 
to  the  choice  of  material,  he  agreed  most  cordially  with  what  Mr. 
Aitcmson  had  said  in  reference  to  the  great  advantage  of  introducing 
some  such  substance  as  glazed  tiles  in  the  construction  of  houses.  With 
our  dark  and  gloomy  climate,  and  considering  the  amount  of  smoke  in 
the  atmosphere,  it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  if,  in  the  place  of  the 
sombre  tints  so  familiar,  we  were  to  cover  our  houses  with  glazed  tiles 
of  various  colours  and  patterns,  which  would  defy  the  action  of  smoke, 
and  would  only  require  the  application  of  water  occasionally  to  retain 
their  freshness  for  ages.    He  only  regretted  that  architects  who  brought 
forward  suggestions  of  this  kind  had  not  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, and  that  they  did  not  introduce  into  the  designs  submitted 
to  their  clients  any  suggestion  of  the  use  of  such  a  material.   A  most 
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effective  decoration  of  this  kind  had  been  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Doulton,  which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  such  costly  ma- 
terials as  polished  granite  or  serpentine ;  but  he  very  much  regretted 
to  find  that  this  material  had  not  been  taken  up  by  architects,  and  he 
much  feared  that,  unless  it  was  so  taken  up,  it  would  ultimately  pass 
away.  When  we  spoke  of  street  architecture  generally,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  were  using  a  somewhat  vague  term.  Different  streets 
were  differently  circumstanced.  Some,  such  as  Cromwell  Road,  for 
instance,  and  many  others,  had  been  taken  by  a  speculative  builder, 
and  houses  of  the  same  pattern  had  been  erected  for  a  number  of 
different  families.  In  other  cases  each  individual  house  was  built  by 
its  owner  to  suit  his  own  taste  and  his  own  convenience.  In  that  way 
was  introduced  a  great  variety  in  the  architecture  of  some  of  our  streets, 
and  this  was  a  kind  of  variety  which,  though  it  perhaps  existed  at  the 
cost  of  some  beauty,  he  should  still  be  sorry  to  see  altogether  absent 
from  our  streets. 

Mr.  Murgatroyd,  in  reply,  expressed  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in 
finding  that  his  paper  had  elicited  so  long  a  discussion  on  so  many 
interesting  points.  Mr.  Boyes  had  congratulated  Manchester  on  not 
having  a  building  Act,  but  he  appeared  to  base  his  congratulations  on 
the  feet  that  the  Act  with  which  he  was  acquainted  was  a  defective  one. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Murgatroyd)  certainly  did  not  desire  that  Manchester 
should  have  a  defective  Act,  but  he  wished  to  see  some  good,  sound, 
and  sensible  regulations  in  force.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Chatfeild 
Clark  had  said  as  to  the  criticism  of  architectural  drawings,  if  the 
suggestion  which  he  (Mr.  Murgatroyd)  had  made  was  carried  out,  the 
instance  given  by  Mr.  Clark  could  never  have  arisen,  for  the  proprietor 
would  have  had  no  option  whatever  but  to  put  up  a  building  which  was 
perfectly  satisfactory.  The  question  of  curved  lines  for  streets  had  led 
to  considerable  discussion.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  some  plan 
might  not  be  adopted  in  which  the  straight  line  would  to  some  extent 
be  preserved.  He  should  not  even  care  if  the  street  were  straight  in 
sections,  so  long  as  it  did  leave  a  vista.  There  was  an  example  of 
this  in  Vienna,  where  on  the  site  of  the  glacis  which  formerly  sur- 
rounded the  old  part  of  the  town,  some  magnificent  buildings  were 
being  erected.  These  followed  mainly  the  lines  of  the  old  fortifications, 
straight  in  some  places,  curved  in  others,  and  the  deviations  plainly 
marked  at  the  various  angles.  The  example  of  the  Champs  Elysees  had 
been  referred  to,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  could  be  adapted  to  a  place 
like  Manchester.  There  was  one  method  of  decoration  which  had  not 
yet  been  alluded  to,  but  which  he  thought  deserving  of  some  attention, 
and  that  was  sgraffito.  It  might  be  worked  in  colour,  while  the  designs 
could  be  executed  without  loss  of  time,  and  it  would  be  in  many  ways 
satisfactory  for  the  enrichment  of  buildings.  He  remembered  having 
seen  in  Dresden  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  kind  of  decoration, 
representing  the  FUrstenstamm,  or  historical  procession  of  all  the  rulers 
of  Saxony,  properly  accoutred,  and  accompanied  by  their  followers.  He 
should  like  to  see  glazed  coloured  bricks  introduced  now  and  then,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent,  for  they  would  produce  an  effect  somewhat 
crude  in  tone,  since  they  would  never  assume  the  aspect  which  a  more 
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absorbent  material  would  gain  by  time.  But  do  let  us  keep  from  glazed 
tiles  until  we  could  find  some  means  of  fastening  them  on  to  the  walls 
so  that  they  would  not  come  off.  He  had  found  even  in  the  interior 
of  buildings  the  defects  of  loose  tiles ;  but  if  they  were  put  up  outside 
and  one  got  loose,  the  wet  would  get  in,  and  the  frost  would  very  soon 
loosen  the  tile,  and  when  once  it  had  fallen  off  how  were  they  to  replace 
it?  Mr.  Horafall  had  asked  him  more  particularly  to  define  what  he 
meant  by  variety,  and  yet  he  had  immediately  proceeded  to  answer 
himself  by  a  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  a  street  line.  What  he 
meant  by  the  term  was  some  departure  from  the  horizontal  skyline 
which  was  now  so  oppressive,  and  from  the  Heedless  repetition  of  the 
same  section  of  a  design  time  after  time.  He  wanted  to  see  the  lines 
broken — some  projections  introduced,  and  some  variety  in  the  treatment 
of  the  different  details.  He  thought,  with  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
that  variety  might  be  introduced  into  the  several  component  parts  of 
the  blocks  of  buildings  which  now  sometimes  so  disfigured  our  towns. 
Thus,  a  variety  of  detail  could  be  made  to  produce  a  very  considerable 
charm. 


Art  Administration  in  England.    By  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  the  subject  I  have  attempted  to 
treat  in  the  following  Paper  it  is  right  I  should  make 
clear  my  attitude  towards  the  general  question  we  are  here 
assembled  to  discuss.  That  question  suggests  certain  problems 
of  political  philosophy  which  lie  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  present  purpose.  Nor,  indeed,  under  any  circumstances 
should  I  have  felt  myself  competent  to  undertake  their  solution. 
I  will  not  deny  the  speculative  interest  that  belongs  to  all  dis- 
cussion of  the  proper  limits  of  State  control,  and  I  am  aware 
that  many  persons  may  still  be  disposed  to  contest  the  advan- 
tages of  State  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  art  There  are 
possibly  some  artists  who  sincerely  believe  that  all  official 
direction  or  encouragement  is  hostile  to  the  progress  of  their 
craft,  and  there  are  certainly  to  be  found  politicians  of  various 
schools  of  thought  who,  upon  purely  economic  grounds,  would 
be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the  State  can  rightly  assume 
these  controlling  functions.  But  what  remains  to  be  urged 
from  either  of  these  points  of  view  I  gladly  leave  to  others 
more  skilled  in  the  principles  of  political  science.  For  my  own 
part  I  will  even  confess  that  this  aspect  of  the  inquiry  would 
seem  to  have  lost  much  of  its  practical  significance.  In  all  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  society  has  already  committed 
itself  to  the  acceptance  of  some  measure  of  State  intervention 
in  artistic  concerns,  and  it  has  therefore  seemed  to  me  to  be 
more  consistent  with  the  useful  objects  which  this  Association 
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has  in  view  to  proceed  at  once  to  discuss  the  form  which  such 
intervention  should  take,  to  determine  its  scope,  and  to  fix  its 
limits. 

For  if  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  this 
question  we  shall  find  that  we  have  already  advanced  too  far 
to  think  of  retreat.  During  the  last' two  centuries  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  to  give  public  recognition  to  the 
interests  of  art,  and  to  acknowledge  its  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State.  That  this  tendency  should  have  manifested 
itself  less  clearly  in  England  than  elsewhere  is  due  to  causes 
which  are  not  far  to<seek.  The  need  of  organisation  does  not 
arise  until  the  powers  of  production  have  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  and  we  must  not  forget  that  English 
art  in  its  modern  form  is  even  now  only  in  its  first  youth. 
Owing  to  various  influences,  social,  political,  and  religious,  the 
birth  of  the  English  school  was  deferred  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  for  a  long  period  its  efforts  were  confined 
within  such  narrow  limits  that  there  was  no  pressing  need  for 
the  application  of  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  national  sup- 
port or  control.  It  is  in  France  that  we  find  the  earliest  and 
most  complete  development  of  the  principles  of  art  administra- 
tion ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  France  we  must  turn  if  we  would 
rightly  understand  how  the  conception  of  a  national  exist- 
ence for  art  has  gradually  assumed  its  modern  shape  and 
importance. 

That  conception  had  its  origin  in  the  decaying  influence 
and  authority  of  the  Church.  For  a  certain  season,  not  only 
in  France  but  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  Church,  as  we 
know,  was  the  guardian  and  depositary  of  all  the  ornamental 
arts.  It  is  to  the  patronage  of  the  Church  that  we  owe  the 
impulse  which  produced  the  splendid  achievements  of  Italian 
painting,  and  to  the  same  source  must  also  be  ascribed  those 
noble  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  which  have  remained 
as  the  inheritance  of  Northern  Europe.  Bufr  when  the  re- 
ligious idea  ceased  to  exercise  an  undisputed  sway  over  men's 
minds,  and  when  painters  and  sculptors  had  begun  to  feel  that 
their  labours  could  no  longer  be  strictly  confined  within  the 
original  limits  of  religious  service,  the  patronage  of  the  arts 
gradually  passed  from  the  control  of  the  Church,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  care  of  kings  and  princes.  Then  for  a  while 
the  painter  became  a  courtier,  and  it  is  by  no  mere  accident 
that  this  stage  in  the  history  of  art  administration  is  coin- 
cident with  the  supremacy  of  the  particular  branch  of  painting 
which  is  devoted  to  portraiture.  So  long  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  remained  a  matter  of  royal  favour  and  con- 
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descension  the  service  of  the  portrait  painter  was  ever  in  the 
highest  demand,  and  this  fact  alone  exercised  such  a  powerful 
iniuence  upon  the  career  of  the  artist  that  in  England,  only 
so  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was 
thought  altogether  hazardous  for  a  young  man,  even  of  the 
highest  talent,  to  enter  upon  any  other  branch  of  his  profession. 
But  the  patronage  of  the  arts  by  the  Crown,  although  it 
tended  at  the  time  to  discourage  the  exercise  of  imaginative 
design,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  first  step  towards 
their  ultimate  union  with  the  State.  The  various  institu- 
tions of  art,  founded  in  the  first  instance  under  the  direct  and 
personal  authority  of  the  sovereign,  have  gradually  become 
incorporated  in  the  general  political  system.  Little  by  little 
the  conception  of  a  national  existence  for  art  has  taken  firm 
hold  of  modern  society,  until  at  last  the  only  points  left  for 
discussion  eoneern  the  means  by  which  such  a  national  system 
of  art  administration  may  be  appropriately  organised  and 
established.  That  these  successive  stages  in  the  development 
of  this  question  should  have  been  more  clearly  de6ned  and 
more  rapidly  accomplished  in  France  than  in  any  other 
European  country  is  due  in  part  to  political  causes.  By  the 
advent  of  the  Revolution  it  became  imperatively  necessary  for 
the  State  to  take  over,  at  once  and  for  good,  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown  the  continuance  of  which  was  deemed  useful 
to  society,  and  thus  it  happened  that  at  this  momentous  epoch 
in  French  history  the  principles  of  art  administration  which 
had  been  steadily  forming  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  settled  upon  a  lasting  basis. 

The  first  public  body  constituted  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  in  France  was  the  guild  of  painters  commonly 
known  as  the  AcadSraie  de  St  Luc.  The  statutes  of  the 
society,  closely  resembling  in  its  organisation  the  ordinary 
trade  guilds  of  the  middle  ages,  date  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1391,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  origin  was  of 
greater  antiquity,  and  historians  have  conjectured  that  it  was 
probably  in  existence  before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century. 
At  first  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  was  composed  exclusively 
of  painters,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  sculptors  were  admitted  into  its  ranks. 
In  association  with  the  guild  and  under  its  control  was  a  school 
of  design,  open  to  those  who  desired  instruction.  But  the 
efforts  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  though  at  first  directed  by 
a  just  conception  of  the  requirements  of  art,  failed  in  process 
of  time  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  development  and 
growing  demands  of  the  French  school.    In  common  with  all 
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the  close  corporations  of  the  middle  ages,  its  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  a  spirit  too  arbitrary  and  exacting  to  accord 
with  the  uses  of  modern  society.    The  rules  of  the  community 
were  gradually  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  individual  liberty, 
and  painters  were  so  completely  subject  to  the  dictation  of  this 
body  that  it  was  only  through  a  special  license  from  the  king 
that  an  artist  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  guild  was  allowed 
to  exercise  his  calling.    How  absolute  at  this  time  was  the 
authority  of  the  St  Luke  Academy  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  1646  its  members  petitioned  the  sovereign  for 
a  decree  limiting  the  king's  painters  to  four  in  number, 
praying  at  the  same  time  that  even  the  king's  license  should 
not  be  neld  to  entitle  an  artist  to  undertake  any  commissions 
either  for  the  Church  or  for  private  patrons.    These  constant 
disputes  between  the  licensed  painters  and  the  members  of  the 
guild  resulted  at  last  in  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  society, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  a  more  powerful  body.    Le  Brun, 
in  the  year  1648,  obtained  permission  from  the  crown  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Acad6mie  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts,  an  insti- 
tution which  exercised  an  undisputed  sway  over  the  destinies 
of  French  art  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.    The  over- 
throw of  the  older  corporation  by  the  Acad&nie  Royale  is 
strictly  analogous  to  the  destruction  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Society  of  Artists  by  the  advent  of  our  own  Royal  Academy  in 
the  year  1768  ;  but  it  is  instructive  to  note,  as  showing  the 
greater  advancement  of  the  French  nation  in  all  matters  of  art 
administration,  that  the  two  events  are  separated  by  a  period 
of  120  years,  and  that  by  the  time  our  English  institution  was 
founded  French  critics  had  already  begun  to  perceive  the  radical 
defects  of  their  own  society.    Quatrem&re  de  Quiney,  writing 
in  1790,  delivers  himself  of  a  criticism  upon  the  constitution 
and  conduct  of  the  French  Academy  which  sounds  strangely 
like  what  has  been  written  in  our  own  time  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  England,  and  in  1793  the  painter  David,  re- 
porting upon  the  constitution  of  the  academic  body,  denounces 
m  quite  a  familiar  and  modern  style  the  rejection  of  the  work 
of  a  young  man  of  talent  and  promise. 

The  administration  of  art  in  France,  as  it  now  exists,  dates, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  from  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution. By  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention  the  old 
Acad£mie  Royale  was  abolished  and  re-created  as  a  section  of 
the  National  Institute.  This  National  Institute,  whose  con- 
stitution was  finally  settled  by  the  first  Napoleon,  divides 
itself  into  four  classes  or  sections,  viz. : — 1,  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences ;  2,  French  language  and  literature  ; 
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3,  history  and  ancient  literature;  4,  fine  arts,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and  musical  com- 
position. But  while  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arte  was 
undergoing  these  gradual  transformations  the  principles  of  art 
administration  had  already  been  developed  in  other  directions. 
In  1766,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  Jean  Bachelier,  a  free  school 
of  design  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  industrial  arts  was 
opened  in  Paris,  and  in  1790  the  advantages  of  this  establish- 
ment were  generously  recognised  by  the  National  Convention 
in  a  substantial  vote  of  15,600  livres  a  year*  Here  again  we 
may  observe  by  how  great  a  distance  of  time  France  had 
anticipated  our  own  tardy  efforts  in  the  same  field.  The 
creation  of  our  own  schools  of  design  is  still  fresh  in  living 
memory,  and  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  if  in  the  more  delicate 
achievements  of  technical  skill  our  workmen  have  hitherto 
competed  unsuccessfully  with  the  citizens  of  a  country  enjoy- 
ing an  unbroken  tradition  of  enlightened  training.  The  school 
founded  by  Bachelier  still  exists  under  the  altered  title  of  the 
Ecole  National  des  Arts  D6coratifs,  and  it  is  rightly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  that  unquestioned  supremacy  in 
art  manufacture  which  the  French  nation  still  enjoys. 

Thus  we  may  perceive,  even  from  this  brief  reference 
to  her  history,  that  at  the  date  of  the  Revolution  France 
already  possessed  the  germs  of  a  coherent  system  of  art  ad- 
ministration. By  the  incorporation  of  the  Acad£mie  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  the  National  Institute  of  France,  as  well  as  by  the 
endowment  of  Bachelier's  school  of  design,  the  connection  of 
the  arts  with  the  State  was  clearly  and  irrevocably  established. 
The  cultivation  of  art  in  its  higher  branches,  no  less  than  in  its 
application  to  the  varied  products  of  manufacture,  was  hence- 
forth a  matter  of  national  concern.  Nor  are  we  to  forget  that 
at  this  time,  while  Barry  was  vainly  pleading  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Gallery,  France  already  possessed  the 
great  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Projected  in  1775,  the  scheme 
was  at  last  realised  by  the  minister  Roland,  and  the  doors  of 
the  well-stored  galleries  were  opened  to  the  public  in  August, 
1793.  And  when  once  this  connection  of  the  arts  with  the 
central  authority  of  the  State  had  been  acknowledged  the 
development  of  the  logical  and  ordered  system  of  art  adminis- 
tration which  France  now  possesses  became  merely  a  question 
of  time.  The  one  great  obstacle  to  progress  had  been  removed 
when  the  functions  formerly  discharged  by  the  Crown  were 
definitely  taken  over  by  the  nation ;  and  from  that  period  the 
machinery  appropriated  to  the  control  of  the  arts  has  advanced 
step  by  step  with  the  general  progress  of  administrative  reform. 
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But  before  we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  existing  system 
of  art  administration  in  France  it  will  be  well  to  consider  for 
a  moment  the  conditions  under  which  our  own  institutions  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts  have  gradually  arisen.  When 
the  patronage  of  the  Church  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
advent  of  the  Reformation  the  care  of  the  arts  passed  at  once 
under  the  control  of  the  Crown.    Unfortunately,  however,  the 
painter's  craft  had  not  so  far  advanced  in  England  as  to  be 
able  to  combat  the  adverse  influences  of  Protestant  zeal ;  and 
when  Charles  I.  sought  to  give  expression  to  a  cultivated  taste 
he  was  forced  to  look  abroad  to  find  the  men  who  should  be 
worthy  of  his  favour  and  support.    To  his  efforts  we  un- 
doubtedly owe  the  establishment  among  the  English  nobility 
of  a  refined  connoisseurship,  and  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  father  of  a  long  and  distinguished  race  of  collectors  who 
have  secured  for  our  country  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  art 
that  we  now  possess.    But  while  this  must  be  freely  acknow- 
ledged it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  was  he  also  who  set  the 
fashion  of  bestowing  the  favour  of  the  Court  upon  foreign  por- 
trait-painters.   For  a  long  period,  dating  from  his  reign,  art  in 
England  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  portraiture,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1724  that  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  native  talent  was 
established  under  the  direction  of  Sir  James  Thornhill.  A 
few  years  earlier  a  school  of  some  sort  had  indeed  been  opened 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  but,  owing  to  internal  dissensions,  it 
enjoyed  but  a  brief  existence,  and  we  may  therefore  look  to 
Thornhill's  academy  as  the  first  serious  effort  to  introduce  the 
systematic  teaching  of  art.    When  Thornhill  died,  in  1734,  his 
son-in-law  Hogarth  became  possessed  of  his  apparatus,  and 
under  Hogarth's  leadership  the  school  was  re-opened  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane.    Here  most  of  the  painters  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  and  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
received  the  first  lessons  in  the  practice  of  their  craft.  Nor 
were  Hogarth's  endeavours  for  the  advancement  of  native 
talent  limited  to  his  labours  in  the  St.  Martin's  Lane  academy. 
In  his  own  practice  he  was  the  first  to  give  a  distinctly  national 
character  to  pictorial  invention,  and  it  was  to  his  initiative  that 
we  owe  the  fruitful  idea  of  periodical  exhibitions  for  the  dis- 
play of  contemporary  work.    In  an  admirable  little  volume  on 
The  Patronage  of  British  Art,  by  the  engraver  John  Pye — 
a  book  full  of  curious  information  upon  the  growth  of  the 
English  school — it  is  related  how  the  governors  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  in  the  year  1740,  induced  Hogarth  to  present  to 
the  institution  a  portrait  of  its  founder,  Captain  Coram.  In 
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1745  other  artists  followed  Hogarth's  example,  and  the  display 
of  native  talent  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  by  the  large  share 
of  public  attention  which  it  attracted,  first  suggested  the  notion 
of  establishing  an  organised  system  of  general  exhibitions.  To 
carry  out  this  plan  a  meeting  of  painters  and  sculptors  was 
convened  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho ;  and 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  Society  of  Arts  to  make 
use  of  their  room  in  the  Adelphi,  these  artists  opened  the  first 
exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1760.  No  sooner  had  this  experiment  been  made  than  the 
body  of  exhibitors  became  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  the 
one  continuing  to  exhibit  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  under 
the  title  of  the  Free  Society  of  Artists,  and  the  other  under 
the  name  of  the  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,  definitely 
taking  up  their  quarters  in  Spring  Gardens.  Eight  years 
later  the  importance  of  these  contending  institutions  was  di- 
minished, and  the  destinies  of  English  art  materially  affected, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  February 
1768  Benjamin  West,  whose  talents  were  then  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  enjoy  again,  had  the  honour 
of  an  audience  from  his  Majesty  George  III.  The  King,  who 
took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  progress  of  art,  made  some  in- 
quiries into  the  causes  of  the  dissensions  that  were  at  the  time 
convulsing  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed himself  willing  to  patronise  any  association  that  might 
be  found  better  calculated  to  advance  the  English  schooL 
Armed  with  this  authority,  West  retired  to  consult  with  some 
of  bis  brother  artists ;  and  Reynolds  having  been  induced  to 
take  part  in  the  scheme,  the  Royal  Academy  was  incorporated 
on  December  10,  1768. 

The  establishment  of  this  body  has  unquestionably  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  over  the  progress  of  English  art. 
From  the  date  of  its  creation  the  previously  existing  societies 
rapidly  declined  in  power,  and  henceforth  the  action  or  resist- 
ance of  the  Royal  Academy  was  destined  to  become  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  develop  the 
principles  of  art  administration.  Most  unfortunately,  however, 
both  for  itself  and  for  the  public,  the  Royal  Academy  has  ever 
been  guided  by  a  narrow  and  impoverished  conception  of  the 
duties  which  it  had  undertaken  to  discharge.  Practically  en- 
joying the  prestige  and  position  of  a  national  institution,  it  has 
persistently  refused  to  place  itself  in  frank  alliance  with  the 
State.  Entrusted  from  the  first  with  the  control  of  English 
art  education,  it  has  allowed  itself  to  be  outstripped  by  the  art 
schools  of  nearly  every  capital  in  Europe ;  and  so  notorious  in 
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this  respect  has  been  the  inferiority  of  its  system  that  several 
of  its  most  distinguished  members,  including  the  accomplished 
President  who  now  so  ably  governs  its  proceedings,  have  been 
forced  to  seek  abroad  for  the  technical  training  needed  to  fit 
them  for  the  practice  of  their  profession.  By  its  heedlessness 
or  indifference  to  the  wide  social  significance  of  artistic  train- 
ing as  an  influence  upon  the  manners  and  material  prosperity  of 
the  country,  it  has  been  forced  to  witness  without  initiating 
the  only  comprehensive  system  of  art  education  which  we  now 
possess ;  and  again,  in  the  conduct  of  the  annual  exhibition,  at 
once  the  most  popular  and  the  most  profitable  of  its  functions, 
it  has  so  managed  its  affairs  as  to  virtually  exclude  the  repre- 
sentation of  water-colour  painting — the  one  branch  of  art 
which  is  of  truly  national  growth* 

If  I  advert  to  these  shortcomings  at  the  present  time  it  is 
in  no  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  institution  as  it  now  exists, 
and  with  no  wish  to  undervalue  the  efforts  which  it  has  already 
made,  or  is  about  to  make,  towards  a  reform  of  its  proceedings. 
My  sole  object  is  to  point  out  that  the  existence  of  the  Royal 
Academy  has  been  at  every  epoch  in  its  history  a  powerful 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  art  admi- 
nistration ;  and  that  from  the  date  of  its  origin  down  to  the 
present  time  it  has  persistently  refused  to  entertain  those 
larger  responsibilities  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing 
needs  of  the  English  school.    Nor  has  this  attitude  of  jealous 
isolation  been  assumed  without  ample  warning  both  from  its 
own  members  and  from  independent  authority.    In  the  early 
days  of  its  existence  the  field  was  absolutely  clear,  and  the 
Academy  then  possessed  an  opportunity  which  is  never  likely 
to  recur  of  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  every  new  development 
of  artistic  ideas.    When  the  Academy  was  incorporated  the 
only  other  public  institution  in  England  connected  with  the 
arts  was  the  British  Museum,  which  had  been  established  fifteen 
years  before,  when  the  Sloane  and  Harleian  collections  were 
purchased  for  the  nation.    The  country  had  to  wait  another 
fifty-five  years  for  the  creation  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  idea  of  Government  Schools  of  Design  had  then  scarcely 
been  entertained  even  by  the  most  ardent  reformer.  But  there 
was  one  member  of  the  Academy  who,  even  at  this  early  period, 
clearly  perceived  and  most  deeply  deplored  the  mistaken  policy 
to  which  the  society  was  committing  itself.    In  1796  James 
Barry  urged  his  brother  Academicians  to  adopt  some  more 
effectual  means  to  connect  the  institution  with  the  State,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  proposed  that  the  Academy  should 
devote  a  portion  of  its  surplus  funds  to  the  purchase  of  ex- 
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amples  of  ancient  art  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  its  students. 
Both  these  proposals  were,  however,  curtly  rejected,  and  before 
very  long  the  society  found  means  to  rid  itself  of  a  rebellious 
and  troublesome  reformer.  It  was  the  British  Institution 
which  in  the  year  1805  first  conceived  and.  carried  out  the  idea 
of  collecting  for  exhibition  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  year  1824  that  the  nation  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  collection  of  its  own.  By  this  time  the  general 
body  of  the  public  had  become  partly  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  artistic  culture ;  a  nda  few  years  later  some  members  of 
Parliament,  inspired  by  the  vehement  arguments  of  Haydon, 
began  to  agitate  for  the  establishment  of  National  Schools  of 
Design.  The  late  Mr.  Dyce,  who  was  sent  abroad  to  examine 
into  the  system  of  foreign  schools,  has  recorded  his  opinion  that 
*•  if  the  Academy  were  to  do  its  duty  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  the  schools  at  .  South  Kensington  $ '  but  it  is  perhaps  on  the 
whole  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  Academy  has  taken  a 
different  conception  of  its  duty,  for  to  the  indifference  which  it 
displayed  on  this  occasion  we  owe  the  first  effort  of  the  nation 
in  its  corporate  capacity  to  establish  a  public  department  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  art.  To  the  initiative  of  Haydon,  whose 
persistent  efforts  resulted  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
1836 ;  to  the  intelligent  patronage  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
by  whose  counsel  the  South  Kensington  'Estate  was  acquired 
for  the  nation ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  to  the  energy  of  Sir 
Henry  Cole,  England  must  ever  be  indebted  for  the  South 
Kensington  establishment — an  establishment  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  face  of  the  ridicule  of  a  large  section  of.  the  press  and 
the  hostile  criticism  of  Parliament,  but  which  is  now  in  many 
of  its  features  an  object  of  envy  to  some  of  the  foremost  nations 
in  Europe. 

It  is. important  to  observe  (that  this  establishment  at  South 
Kensington,  with  its  .'Museum  and  its  schools,  is  at  present  the 
only  art  institution  in  England  directly  connected  with  the 
State.  The  Academy,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  body  existing 
under  Royal  patronage,  which  acknowledges  no  kind  of  respon- 
sibility either  to  Parliament  or  to  the  public.  The  British 
Museum,  the  jNational  Gallery,  and  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  own  a  somewhat  nearer  relationship  to  the  central 
authority.  They  avowedly t exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  they  are  supported  by  funds  drawn  from  the  public  purse; 
but  it  nevertheless  remains  anindisputable  faot,  that  the  conduct 
of  these  institutions  is  not  immediately  susceptible  of  Parlia- 
mentary criticism  and  control.  Not  that  Parliament  does  not 
enjoy  the  right  to  inquire  into  their  proceedings,  but  that  there 
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is  no  one  in  Parliament  who  is  really  competent  to  answer  on 
their  behalf.  They  are  governed  directly  by  a  system  of 
trustees,  some  of  whom  are  hereditary,  others  elective,  and 
others  again  exercising  their  functions  in  virtue  of  an  official 
position.  It  is  by  means  of  this  fiction  of  ex  officio  trusteeship 
that  those  several  institutions  are  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  Government.  Other  departments  of  State  have  their 
accredited  representatives  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  nation ;  but  in  the  case  of  art  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation is  merely  rparenthetical.  The  duties  devolving  upon 
the  Prime  Minister  and  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
are  thought  to  be  -so  light  and  easy,  that  it  is  assumed  these 
gentlemen  have  ample  leisure  to  attend  to  the  management  of 
the  National  Gallery  or  the  British  Museum.  This,  we  may 
suppose,  is  deemed  an  appropriate  relaxation  after  they  have 
disposed  of  their  political  or  ecclesiastical  duties.  But  in 
spite  of  the  boasted  advantages  of  such  a  system  it  has  never 
occurred  to  anyone  that  it  -should  be  applied  to  the  other 
departments  of  State,  and  it  would  probably  take  some  time 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
virtue  of  his  position,- could  be  fitly  deputed  to  reorganise  the 
War  Office  or  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty.  In  regard  to 
the  interests  of  art  we  have  hitherto,  unfortunately,  been  more 
easily  satisfied ;  and  so  little  have  we  considered  the  proper 
means  of  organisation  needed  for  its  advancement,  that  even 
the  establishment  at  South  Kensington  is  only  by  implication 
brought  under  the  ^control  of  the  Cabinet.  By  some  strange 
irony  of  fate  the  cause  of  education  shares  with  the  cattle 
plague  the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  as  a  branch  of 
education  the  Schools  of  Design  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  fall  under  the  same  authority. 

But  if  our  systems  of  art  administration  were  merely 
anomalous  it  might  be  quietly  accepted  as  characteristic  of  the 

fenius  of  our  race,  and  thus  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 
Fnhappily,  however,  it  is  in  practice  productive  of  results  in 
the  highest  degree  inimical  to  the  interests  involved.  From 
the  fact  that  art  has  no  accredited  representative  in  the 
national  councils  it  follows  as  an  (inevitable  consequence  that 
the  real  arbiter  of  its  destinies  is  the  Treasury,  and  too  often  the 
Treasury  clerk.  The  Treasury  is,  of  course,  in  the  last  resort 
the  most  powerful  influence  .in  determining  the  material  cir- 
cumstances of  eveny  department  of  State,T)ut  in  every  case 
save  that  of  art  ittie  department  has  a  representative  to  whom 
its  interests  are  entrusted,  and  who  knows  its  necessities  and 
can  plead  its  cause.    Here  alone  the  Treasury  is  left  to  decide 
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for  itself  how  much  shall  be  given  or  how  much  withheld, 
without  having  its  action  checked  by  any  responsible  authority. 
And  as  a  natural  consequence  it  gives  only  what  it  cannot  with- 
hold, and  gives  most  liberally  to  those  applicants  which  are  the 
most  importunate.    When  a  grant  of  public  money  is  needed 
for  some  particular  object  in  connection  with  art,  a  little  army 
of  private  members  of  Parliament  has  to  be  hastily  enrolled. 
Amiable  politicians  who  have  perhaps  no  special  interest 
in  the  matter  in  hand  are  suddenly  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  are  sent  into  the  House  of  Commons  primed  with  facts 
which  they  have,  unhappily,  had  no  time  to  assimilate  or  digest 
What  wonder  is  it  that  under  these  circumstances,  debates 
upon  artistic  subjects  are  so  often  unworthy  of  the  reputation 
of  Parliament,  or  that  active  politicians  shrink  from  handling 
such  topics,  knowing  only  too  well  that  their  efforts  must  surely 
be  unproductive  of  practical  results?    And  that  they  are  un- 
productive is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  member 
of  Parliament  whose  duty  it  is  to  answer  criticisms  upon  these 
several  institutions,  to  defend  their  management  when  they  are 
attacked,  or  to  plead  their  cause  when  they  are  in  want  of 
supplies.    In  the  interest  of  these  institutions  themselves, 
and  still  more  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  time  has  surely 
arrived  when  the  cause  of  art  can  rightly  claim  the  dignity  of 
direct  representation  in  the  Government.    If  it  is  yet  too  soon 
to  hope  for  a  Minister  of  Art  in  England,  it  is  surely  not  too 
soon  to  urge  that  the  combined  interests  of  art  and  general 
education  shall  be  organised  as  a  department  of  the  State,  and 
that  its  management  shall  no  longer  be  left  to  the  clumsy 
machinery  of  the  Privy  Council    And  if  we  are  to  seek  for 
the  model  upon  which  this  might  be  done  we  have  only  to 
turn  again  to  the  example  of  France,  where  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  Fine  Arts  forms  one  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  in 
answer  to  my  plea  that  France,  to  whose  example  I  have  so 
often  appealed,  is  now  groaning  under  the  burden  of  art  adminis- 
tration, and  is  sighing  for  the  liberty  that  we  enjoy.  But 
even  if  this  were  true  in  fact  it  would  be  wholly  insignificant 
in  its  bearings  upon  our  own  case.    Because  France  has 
already  reaped  many  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
central  organisation  that  is  no  reason  why  these  advantages 
should  be  for  ever  denied  to  us.    When  we  have  secured  what 
France  already  possesses ;  when  we  have  a  central  museum 
like  the  Louvre,  and  a  national  collection  of  native  works 
of  art  like  the  Luxembourg;  when  we  have  established  an 
annual  exhibition  as  completely  representative  of  contemporary 
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achievement  as  the  Salon;  when  we  possess  a  school  of  sculptors 
worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  decoration  of  our  public  monu- 
ments ;  and  when  we  have  devised  some  scheme  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  capital  and  the  public  encouragement  of  monu- 
mental design,  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  time  to  preach 
in  England  the  evils  of  art  administration.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  not  true  that  the  most  enlightened  and  most  advanced 
thinkers  of  France  call  for  the  abolition  of  their  administrative 
systems.  What  they  denounce  is  the  prevalent  authority  of 
academic  teaching  and  conventional  style ;  and  to  prove  how 
little  their  complaints  on  this  head  are  connected  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  general  system,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  Republique  Franqaise,  which  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a  separate  and  independent  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  my  proposal  aims  at  the 
sweeping  destruction  of  the  several  systems  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  of  art  in  England  are  now  controlled.  By 
no  means.  There  are  merits  inherent  in  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment by  trustees,  which  obtains  in  the  cases  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  British  Museum,  which  I  should  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge,  and  there  may  possibly  be  certain  virtues — 
though  I  confess  they  have  not  been  made  clear — in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Royal  Academy.  What  I  desire  is,  not  the 
destruction  of  these  separate  forms  of  government,  but  their 
combination  under  a  central  authority.  It  is  time  that  these 
several  institutions  should  be  directly  responsible  to  some 
minister,  who  in  turn  should  be  directly  responsible  to  Par- 
liament and  the  public ;  it  is  time  also  that  when  every  de- 
partment of  the  State  is  eagerly  competing  for  its  share  of  the 
public  expenditure,  art  should  no  longer  be  unrepresented.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  regular  and  methodical  criticism  of 
these  institutions  which  would  follow  from  this  centralisation 
o£  authority  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  art.  It  would  create  what  now  scarcely  exists 
in  England — an  organised  public  opinion,  capable  of  being 
directed  to  the  serious  consideration  of  artistic  questions ;  and 
it  would  further  enable  the  expression  of  the  public  require- 
ments to  be  brought  home  promptly  and  with  effect  to  the 
responsible  managers  of  our  several  institutions.  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  if  the  British  Museum  were  subject  even  to 
the  measure  of  direct  control  exercised  over  South  Kensington 
that  the  inexhaustible  treasures  stowed  away  in  the  Print 
Boom  could  so  long  have  been  kept  from  view  ?  That  they 
have  been  so  concealed  for  years,  and  that  even  now  their 
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existence  is  only  known  to  a  limited  circle,  is  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  no  sufficient  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  either 
upon  the  trustees  or  upon  the  Government.  With  no  one  in 
the  Cabinet  directly  concerned  to  represent  the  interests  of 
art,  the  Government  has  been  constantly  able  to  defer  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  affording  increased  accommodation ; 
and  the  trustees  in  their  turn  have  found  in  the  inaction  of  the 
Government  a  ready  excuse  for  keeping  these  treasures  out  of 
sight.  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be 
quoted  in  illustration  of  the  defects  of  our  present  incoherent 
system.  A  further  evil,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  is  the 
increased  expense  which  this  divided  authority  entails.  The 


is  engaged  in  repeating  at  the  national  cost  what  the  British 
Museum  has  already  achieved.  It  is  notorious  also  that  ex- 
perts in  different  departments  are  prevented  by  our  present 
system  from  employing  their  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage. 
South  Kensington  has,  perhaps,  to  buy  an  object  of  art  whose 
value  could  best  be  appraised  by  an  official  in  Bloomsbury ; 
but  the  separation  of  these  two  systems  is  at  present  hostile  to 
the  free  interchange  of  counsel  and  advice. 

These  are  some  few  of  the  practical  evils  that  a  better 
system  of  art  administration  might  avail  to  remove.  But  it  is 
too  much  to  hope  that  when  the  nation  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city had  found  a  means  of  making  itself  heard  upon  questions 
of  art  something  might  also  be  done  which  is  not  now  attempted 
towards  the  encouragement  of  the  higher  forms  of  design.  The 
problem  as  to  whether  the  patronage  of  the  State  can  raise  the 
character  of  our  school  and  the  condition  of  our  artists  is  yet 
unsolved ;  but  until  some  effort  has  been  made  towards  its  solu- 
tion, I  at  least  shall  cherish  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  the 
State  here  f  possesses  a  great  and  noble  sphere  of  action. 


Mr.  R.  Crozier  (Manchester)  desired  to  take  that  opportunity  o£ 
expressing  to  the  President  his  sense  of  the  great  advantage  which  had 
been  conferred  on  the  artistic  community,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  He  thought  some  recognition  should  be  made  by 
the  department  of  the  generous  aid  which  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  had 
extended  to  English  artists  in  the  establishment  of  that  gallery. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Traice  (Manchester)  said  he  bad  been  accustomed 
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so  constantly  to  hear  the  connection  of  the  State  with  art  denounced, 
that  he  confessed  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  for  him  to  hear  Mr.  Carr 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  State  might  with  advantage  render 
valuable  service  in  the  promotion  of  art,  so  long  as  it  was  exercised 
upon  something  like  a  rational  foundation,  and  in  consonance  with  the 
higher  intelligence  and  feelings  of  the  country.  For  his  own  part  he 
had  never  thought  there  was  any  question  about  the  matter,  and  with 
him  it  was  only  a  question  of  how  best  this  connection  could  be 
brought  about.  The  Government  now  gave  most  material  aid  in  the 
promotion  of  art  in  the  establishment  of  the  museum  and  collection  at 
South  Kensington.  He  was  aware  that  some  people  said  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  art,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  that  institution  was  yet  only  in  its  infancy ;  yet  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  had  already  produced  the  most  beneficent  results  in  the  country. 
The  South  Kensington  establishment  was  started  almost  by  accident,  but 
it  had  already  become — as  Mr.  Carr  had  said,  and  as  he  had  also  heard 
those  well  qualified  to  speak  acknowledge — an  actual  object  of  envy  in 
many  countries.  Mr.  Carr  had  told  them  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
France,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  country  they  went 
back  for  200  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  there  had  been  an 
unbroken  chain  of  Government  influences  at  work  upon  art.  The 
great  question  appeared  to  be  how  could  we  manage  to  establish  a 
similar  influence,  and  obtain  corresponding  advantages  in  this  country 
without  crippling  the  healthy  development  of  art.  He  thought, 
however,  that  now  we  need  have  no  apprehension  in  regard  to  any 
such  crippling  result.  Public  opinion  was  both  strong  enough,  and 
sufficiently  well  informed,  to  check  the  imposition  of  contracted 
formalism ;  and  if  there  were  anything  to  fear  on  this  account  it  would 
be  counteracted  by  the  growth  of  education  and  the  recognition  of  art 
as  an  element  of  higher  education.  All  who  were  interested  in 
scholarly  training  were  well  aware  that  in  the  past,  while  literature  in 
all  its  developments  was  a  matter  of  the  profbundest  study  in  our 
universities,  art  as  a  study  was  practically  ignored,  and  was  a  subject 
in  which  a  man  only  became  interested  after  he  had  left  the  university, 
instead  of  having  had  the  germs  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the 
subject  implanted  in  his  mind  while  he  was  there.  We  had,  how- 
ever, survived  all  that  now,  and  we  had  professors  of  art  at  all  our 
universities.  It  had  in  fact  become  a  part  of  our  system  of  higher 
education.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  we  were  not  in  the  same 
danger  of  fettering  art  by  State  aid  as  we  should  have  been  five  and 
twenty  years  ago  There  was  one  remark  of  Mr.  Carr's  to  which  he 
should  like  to  refer.  The  charge  was  made  some  years  ago,  and  a 
great  deal  of  capital  was  made  out  of  it,  that  two  or  three  public 
institutions  were  in  the  habit,  when  purchasing  works  of  art,  of  bidding 
against  each  other.  A  great  deal  was  made  of  this  allegation  before 
a  committee  which  sat  on  the  subject  of  art  administration  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  and  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  a 
house  being  divided  against  itself.  But  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Cole,  now 
Sir  Henry  Cole,  was  enabled  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  purchasers 
for  the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  South  Kensington 
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Museum,  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  concert  and  of  arranging 
among  themselves  not  to  bid  against  each  other.  So  much  was  this 
the  case,  that  he  quoted  one  exception  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  as  a  proof  of  the  rule.  By  some  accident  at  an  art  sale  of 
a  well-known  collector,  some  of  whose  specimens  the  Government 
were  anxious  to  obtain,  a  stranger  was  sent  to  bid  for  one  of  the 
departments.  By  an  oversight  the  other  representative  buyers  had 
not  been  apprised  of  this,  and  it  did  happen,  in  this  exceptional  case, 
that  there  was  some  rival  bidding.  Sir  Henry  Cole  quoted  the  case  as 
an  instance  of  how  exceptional  it  was  that  any  accident  of  the  kind 
should  have  occurred.  He  quite  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said 
about  the  advantage  of  co-ordinate  action  between  all  the  institutions 
of  the  country  which  had  in  any  way  to  do  with  art. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Manchester,  said  that, 
residing  some  time  since  in  the  northern  part  of  Lancashire,  Blackburn 
did  him  the  honour  of  making  him  the  chairman  of  its  Arts  Committee. 
When  the  time  came  for  opening  the  beautiful  free  library  in  that 
town,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  a  museum  and  art  exhibition  worthy 
of  the  building,  what  struck  him  most  while  discharging  the  duties 
he  was  then  called  upon  to  undertake,  was  the  lack  of  interest  which 
the  operative  classes  showed  in  the  subject  of  art.  The  Committee 
did  their  best  to  make  that  exhibition  a  success,  but  the  sympathy 
which  they  received  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  was  not 
altogether  encouraging.  They  then  found  that  many  who  had  sent 
works  of  art  to  the  great  exhibition  which  was  held  in  Manchester 
some  year 8  ago,  were  rather  tardy  of  lending  their  specimens,  because 
in  the  first  place  they  thought  they  had  not  been  looked  at,  and  in  the 
second  place  sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken  of  them.  In  a  place 
like  Sheffield,  an  exhibition  in  which  the  selected  objects  educated  the 
visitors  for  the  arts  and  industries  of  that  town,  he  had  noticed  that 
the  artisan  classes  took  much  more  interest  in  the  exhibition,  because 
it  bore  upon  the  progress  of  their  work.  In  Lancashire  the  eyes  of 
operatives  were  not  trained  in  the  same  way,  for  we  measured  our 
operatives  by  hands,  and  not  by  heads,  nor  eyes  nor  ears ;  and  that 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  reason  why  the  struggle  was  so  great  to  get 
them  to  look  at  objects  of  beauty.  His  friend  Mr.  Horsfall  was 
prepared  to  push  on  in  some  way  the  interests  of  art,  and  he  had 
already  done  much  in  that  direction ;  but  we  all  felt  how  great  was  the 
degradation  of  art  in  Lancashire  among  that  important  class,  when  we 
compared  them  with  those  who  frequented  the  art  museums  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  That  was  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  deepest  consideration  of  the  laity  and  clergy.  He  knew  how 
much  Mr.  Horsfall  was  anxious  to  do  in  Manchester  to  counteract  this 
degraded  taste  in  the  community,  and  he  hoped  one  day  the  effect 
would  be  seen  of  a  great  movement  begun  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
hearts  such  as  his.  He  thought  the  Town  Council  of  that  city,  and 
the  local  authorities  generally,  might  do  much  out  of  their  purse,  and 
help  by  their  patronage  the  gradual  advancement  of  art.  Though  he 
did  not  quite  agree  with  the  doctrine  that  the  vox  populi  was  the 
vox  deit  he  felt  that  anything  which  tended  thus  to  operate  upon  the 
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lower  classes  must  ultimately  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  help  to  create  an  educating  power  in  the  State  influential 
for  good. 

Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  (London)  said  the  reading  of  the 
Paper  had  certainly  strengthened  the  conclusion  which  he  had  formed 
before  that  there  was  a  great  waste  of  power  in  regard  to  the  materials 
of  art-teaching  in  this  country.  He  thought  these  required  to  be 
brought  more  under  the  direction  of  one  head,  and  to  be  made  more 
use  of.  Coming  to  matters  of  detail,  he  could  corroborate  from  his 
own  experience  much  that  had  been  said.  At  the  British  Museum 
print-room,  the  object  of  the  officials  seemed  to  be  not  to  show  all 
they  could,  but  to  conceal  it.  Both  at  the  British  Museum  and, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  at  South  Kensington,  the  object  of 
public  amusement  seemed  to  be  much  more  kept  in  view  than  public 
instruction.  In  the  new  Natural  History  Museum  it  was  part  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  plan  to  provide  special  means  for  scientific  study, 
apart  from  the  general  throng  of  visitors,  but  that  had  been  sot  aside 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  wanted.  Then,  again,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  when  you  had  found  an  article  in  the  catalogue, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  find  it  in  the  cases.  Things  were  con- 
stantly getting  shifted,  and  the  reason  he  had  heard  urged  for  that 
was  that  it  kept  the  public  interest  up.  That  was  not  the  way  to 
make  the  places  useful  for  public  study.  He  thought  if  we  were  to 
have  a  Minister  of  Art,  it  was  desirable  that  the  office  should  be  made 
independent  of  political  changes.  They  had  an  instance  of  how  the 
system  of  political  change  worked  at  the  Board  of  Works.  We  might 
have  a  First  Commissioner  who  had  real  ability,  and  who  had  initiated 
admirable  improvements,  turned  out  of  office  by  political  changes,  to 
make  way  for  another  who  would  neglect  or  entirely  oppose  the 
schemes  of  his  predecessor.  We  ought  to  aim  at  keeping  art  quite 
independent  of  politics.  Everybody  must  feel  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Carr  about  the  Royal 
Academy.  One  thing  at  least  seemed  certain,  that  it  did  not  tend  to 
the  advancement  of  art,  that  a  large  body  of  men  should  have  the 
official  right  to  place  a  great  number  of  works  of  their  own  in  the  best 
places  every  year,  especially  when  some  of  them  did  not  paint  so  well 
as  they  used  to  do,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  better  works.  He 
thought  that  was  one  reason  why  the  Royal  Academy  exercised  a 
detrimental  influence  on  the  public  taste.  People  saw  hung  in  the 
place  of  honour,  pictures  which  assuredly  did  not  represent  the  best 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  present  day,  and  their  taste  and  judgment 
were  consequently  misled. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  (Manchester)  said  Mr.  Carr's  paper  dealt  with 
matter  which  was  necessarily  new  to  the  Manchester  portion  of  his 
audience.  The  mode  of  action  which  Mr.  Carr  suggested  was  of 
such  importance,  and  his  scheme  seemed  to  be  so  carefully  considered 
and  so  thoroughly  matured,  that  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  expressing  the 
feeling  of  all  present  who  belonged  to  Manchester,  when  he  said  that 
they  extremely  regretted  that  they  could  not  have  had  the  Paper  before 
them  at  an  earlier  period,  inasmuch  as  they  could  then  have  more 
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carefully  considered  how  his  proposals  would  affect  that  part  of  the 
national  life  with  which  they  were  most  acquainted,  namely,  the  life  of 
a  large  provincial  town.  He  could  see  very  plainly  that  rf  Mr.  Carr's 
suggestion  were  acted  upon,  it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  cultivation  of  art  in  places  like  Manchester.  One  could  not  pass 
through  either  the  National  Gallery  or  the  British  Museum  without 
seeing  that  there  were  stores  of  art  material  which,  if  judiciously  sent 
to  different  large  centres  of  the  population,  would  have  the  best  effect 
in  creating  a  knowledge  and  love  of  art.  We  might  expect  that 
some  system  for  distributing  that  art  material  would  be  adopted,  if 
the  National  Gallery,  the  Royal  Academy,  the  British  Museum,  and 
South  Kensington  were  under  the  management  of  some  one  depart- 
ment. That  one  department  would  not  care  so  much  as  the  heads  of 
each  of  those  institutions  did  at  present  for  making  the  individual 
collections  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  Government  having  the 
control  of  all  the  national  collections,  would  only  care  to  see  how  they 
could  be  made  of  the  utmost  possible  service  to  the  whole  country. 
He  had  been  much  struck,  on  passing  through  the  print  room  of  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  mass  of  examples  of  reproductive  art  which 
were  there  stored,  and  perhaps  not  seen  by  two  people  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  He  had  often  thought  that  if  they  could  have  a  selection  from 
them  sent  down  to  great  provincial  institutions,  like  the  Peel  Park 
Museum  or  the  Liverpool  Art  Gallery,  the  collection  would  be 
attractive  enough  to  draw  a  large  number  of  educated  people  to  them, 
who  would  then  be  more  disposed  than  they  now  are  to  regard  them 
as  a  source  of  culture  for  the  people;  At  present,  these  museums,  were 
chiefly  visited  by  the  working  classes,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  they 
were  visited  by  the  more  highly  educated  classes.  That  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for,  though  they  contained  some  interesting  things,  when 
one  had  seen  them  once  or  twice,  one  did  not  feel  a  great  desire  to 
return  to  them.  Anything  which  would  make  these  collections  more 
attractive  to  the  educated  portion  of  the  community  would,  he  thought, 
prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  classes  alike,  since  it  would  probably 
lead  to  their  being  more  rapidly  increased.  The  power  of  aiding  these 
local  museums-  and  galleries  would  evidently  be  possessed  by  such  a 
department  as  Mr.  Carr  had  described. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  CConor,  B.A;  (Manchester),  was  of  opinion  that 
the  reader  of  the  Paper  had  not  fully  explained  what  he  meant  by  State 
patronage.  He  thought  a  good  many  of  those  present  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  Royal  Academy  was  a  State  establishment  in  some 
form  or  another.  If  that  were  not  so,  he  should  like  to  hear  what  it 
was  that  was  wanting  to  make  it  a  State  establishment.  He  believed 
the  Royal  Academy  received  money  from  the  State. 

The  President  (Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart)  interposing,  said  the 
Academy  was  not  under  the  control  of  die  Government,  neither  did  it 
receive  any  benefit  from  it,  except  in  the  form  of  a  grant  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  building  was  erected.  No  money  was  granted  to  the 
Academy  as  it  now  existed. 

Mr.  Comtks  Carr  said  that  one  of  the  Academicians  who  was 
examined  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1864,  said  the  Royal 
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Academy  was  a  national  institution  when  they  wanted  anything,  and 
that  they  were  a  private  institution  when  they  did  not  want  anything. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conob,  resuming,  said  that  hitherto  in  this 
country  we  had  got  on  pretty  well  without  State  direction.  Our  great 
desire  should  be  to  popularise  art,  and,  where  it  was  possible,  by  special 
agencies  to  bring  forth  and  develope  that  ability  which  might  be  used 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  public.  Our  national  schools,  which  now 
taught  the  elements  of  learning,  gave  an  opportunity  to  develope  the 
taste  which  the  children  might  display.  We  might  develope  art  by 
making  it  a  matter  of  education ;  but,  by  organising  a  department  of 
State  to  have  the  control  and  management  of  it,  he  thought  we  should 
simply  be  reducing  art  to  very  much  the  same  condition  that  learning 
would  be  reduced  to  under  similar  circumstances,  or  that  religion  was 
already  said  to  be  by  those  who  objected  to  State  establishments.  The 
reader  of  the  Paper  had  referred  to  the  patronage  of  the  Church  in  early 
times,  and  the  Church  had  no  doubt  done  a  vast  deal  of  good  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  done.  But  it  was  the  subjects  which 
were  chosen  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  that  did  the  good,  and 
their  influence  could  not  possibly  have  been  neutralised  by  the  limita- 
tion of  the  patronage  to  that  body.  The  subjects  were  all  of  a  religious 
-character,  and  in  their  conception  there  was  a  grandeur,  a  dignity,  and 
a  beauty  which  was  constantly  before  the  minds  of  those  who  painted 
for  the  Church,  which  also  was  sufficient  to  liberate  them  from  any 
thraldom  that  might  have  fettered  their  action.  That  was  the  reason 
why  the  Church  patronage  had  proved  beneficial.  At  the  present 
day  we  were  in  entirely  different  circumstances.  If  the  State  under- 
took the  management  of  art  subjects  there  would  not  be  the  same 
elevation  of  thought.  As  to  the  dissemination  of  art,  he  thought  that 
was  going  on  satisfactorily.  There  was  a  much  greater  taste  for  it  than 
there  formerly  was.  Any  person  who  was  accustomed  to  the  appearance 
of  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
who  saw  them  now,  could  not  but  admit  that  even  the  small  amount 
of  decoration  which  was  on  their  walls  now  was  a  vast  improvement 
on  what  it  was  then.  We  were,  therefore,  upon  the  right  road.  He 
thought  if  elementary  art  was  made  a  subject  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  we  should  have  a  connection  between  art  and  the  State 
in  the  most  desirable  way,  and  in  a  manner  in  which  there  was  also  the 
least  danger  of  its  being  in  any  degree  crippled  or  kept  under  control 
by  the  action  of  the  State. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Neale  (Manchester)  said  :  When  we  were  told,  and  he 
thought  very  truly,  that  the  adoption  of  art  instruction  in  the  public 
and  national  schools  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  country,  we  must 
not  forget  that  we  had  also  to  consider  who  was  to  teach  the  teachers. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Carr's  paper  appeared  to  be  to  show  how  we  could 
best  secure  an  effective  spread  of  those  higher  forms  of  the  perception 
of  art,  which  had  first  of  all  to  be  embodied  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  most  capable  of  appreciating  them  before  we  could  spread  them 
among  the  class  of  persons  who  had  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  this  beginning  from  the  bottom  would  not  do, 
if  we  did  not  take  some  steps  to  commence  at  the  same  time  from  the 
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top.  He  could  quite  enter  into  the  feeling  that  there  was  a  great 
danger  of  not  attaining  what  we  desired  if  we  tried  to  make  the  State 
a  general  patron  of  art,  because  patronage  of  art  was  apt  to  become  an 
act  of  jobbery,  particularly  in  regard  to  those  artists  who  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  ear  of  those  in  authority.  He  thought  we  ought  to  guard 
against  that,  and  preserve  that  sort  of  freedom  which  was  exercised 
through  the  public.  But  there  were  certain  things  which  the  State 
might  do  with  great  advantage.  It  might  first  of  all  provide  the  beet 
means  of  instruction,  and  then  assist  the  spread  of  education  among 
the  public  generally  by  distribution  of  those  works  which  were  moat 
calculated  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  persons  who  saw  them.  It 
would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  a  concentrated  action  of 
the  State  that  the  art  treasures  of  the  country  could  be  brought  more 
gonerally  within  the  reach  of  tho  masses  of  the  population.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  present  age  that  art  was  cultivated  almost 
exclusively  by  means  of  huge  galleries,  where  the  best  examples  were 
stored ;  whereas  in  former  days,  at  least  in  the  countries  where  art 
had  more  flourished,  these  treasures  were  distributed  generally  through 
the  country,  and  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  the  population  which 
had  not  got  some  great  works  of  art,  of  which  they  were  locally  proud, 
which  people  grew  up  in  the  sight  of,  and  out  of  which  they  created 
special  schools  for  themselves.  Very  few  persons  could  come  within 
the  reach  of  the  present  huge  galleries,  whence  there  was  not  the  same 
systematised  study  of  the  examples.  Now,  however,  when  we  had 
such  facilities  of  communication  we  might,  through  the  local  schools, 
somewhat  revive  the  old  system.  The  central  schools  might  provide 
the  localities  with  a  selection  of  their  works ;  of  course  taking  proper 
precautions  for  their  safety.  This  would  tend  to  develop  and  keep 
alive  any  feeling  for  art  which  existed  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and 
thus  utilise  our  museums  in  a  way  which  was  not  possible  while  the 
collections  were  gathered  together  in  one  or  two  places  where  the  only 
object  of  those  who  had  charge  of  them  appeared  to  be  to  see  that  no- 
body injured  them.  No  doubt  there  is  considerable  danger  that  such 
works  may  be  injured.  There  were  persons  wicked  and  selfish  enough 
to  .appropriate  to  themselves  that  which  belonged  to  tho  public.  This 
might  account  for  the  caution  which  was  exercised  by  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  collections,  but  nevertheless  this  caution  tended  to  make 
them  less  useful  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  He  thought  the  plan 
he  had  indicated  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  by  which  the 
State  could  render  assistance  to  art  without  extending  to  it  a  patronage 
which  would  be  injurious  to  its  free  development. 

Mr.  G.  Aitchison  (London)  said  :  If  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  suggestion 
were  carried  out,  and  we  had  a  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  he  could  so  order 
the  arrangement  of  our  different  national  collections  that  they  might  be 
made  of  much  more  use  to  the  public  than  they  are  at  present.  For 
instance,  if  various  objects  of  artistic  excellence  now  divided  between 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  British  Museum  were  brought 
together,  the  students  could  study  them  as  a  whole,  and  in  their  natural 
juxtapositions.  Most  of  the  collections  should  have  regular  lectures 
delivered  on  them,  and  these  lectures  might  each  be  allotted  to  three 
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professors ;  one  to  explain  their  historic  and  archaeological  value,  one 
their  artistic,  and  one  their  excellence  from  a  handicraftsman's  point  of 
view;  and,  if  these  lectures  were  delivered  at  convenient  times,  they 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  scholar,  the  artist,  and  the  workman. 
The  love  of  beauty  must  be  carefully  fostered  amongst  the  whole  popu- 
lation, as  unfortunately  it  was  now  nearly  extinct.  One  most  important 
thing  to  be  inculcated  was  that  in  every  period  of  art  a  prevailing  spirit 
had  run  through  everything  from  the  temple  to  the  cup,  and,  unless  a 
similar  spirit  can  be  created,  so  that  the  small  things  of  everyday  use 
are  made  beautiful  in  accordance  with  the  real  taste  of  the  age,  it  was 
useless  to  expect  it  in  our  houses,  our  palaces,  or  our  churches.  If 
these  views  are  sound,  the  collocation  of  tilings  of  all  nations,  schools, 
and  ages  put  haphazard  together,  merely  because  they  are  beautiful,  can 
aid  but  little  in  the  furtherance  of  the  desire  we  wish  to  excite.  In  the 
present  day,  all  we  could  do  was  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  arts  ot 
bygone  days,  and  hope  that,  when  this  instruction  had  been  carried  far 
enough,  and  there  was  a  desire  to  create  forms  of  beauty  congenial 
to  our  country,  race,  age  and  civilization,  the  maker  or  artist  might 
arise.  Our  business  at  present  seemed  to  be  merely  to  learn  to  collect 
and  to  analyse.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  chiefs  of  our  collections 
were  at  present  only  interested  in  the  productions  of  certain  schools ; 
that  the  arts  practised  by  or  under  the  Mussulman  were  neglected,  and 
this  was  the  more  to  be  deplored  as  the  destruction  of  old  buildings  was 
now  so  rapidly  proceeding  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  which  would 
in  a  few  years  leave  us  little  to  collect.  He  came  across  a  most  curious 
specimen  the  other  day,  which  none  of  our  museums  have  secured.  It 
was  a  Kufic  inscription  cut  in  relief  on  a  block  of  wood  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  mosque  in  Persia ;  on  the  back  was  an  orna- 
ment which  would  be  pronounced  to  be  not  earlier  than  the  13th,  or 
later  than  the  15th  century ;  hence  we  may  infer  that  either  the  Kufic 
letters  were  used  much  later  than  is  generally  supposed,  or  that  the 
supposed  ornament  is  the  indigenous  ornament  of  Persia. 

Mr.  TV.  Walker  (Owens  College)  said  two  main  points  seemed  to 
present  themselves.  First  of  all,  we  had  a  mass  of  treasures  in  this 
country  which  were  locked  up,  which  we  ought  to  find  some  means  to 
have  spread  judiciously  abroad.  Then  we  had  to  consider  how  those 
examples  which  were  most  used,  and  those  treasures  which  were  most 
appreciated,  could  best  be  made  available  for  those  who  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  art  for  themselves.  He  hoped  one  result  of  the 
paper  and  of  the  discussion  would  be  to  afford  some  answer  on  both 
these  points.  One  of  the  best  means  of  imparting  instruction  on  matters 
of  art  would  be  to  have  on  the  pictures  and  specimens  some  printed 
directions  such  as  had  been  suggested  for  a  future  museum  in  Man- 
chester. This  should  be  supplemented  by  short  lectures  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  art,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  occupying  in  delivery  only 
about  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  so  that  the  working  classes  would  know 
what  and  why  they  were  to  admire,  and  at  the  same  time  be  thus  assured 
that  they  admired  what  was  correct  in  principle.  Further,  if  we  were  to 
produce  any  satisfactory  results,  and  art  was  to  be  made  more  attractive, 
we  must  begin  by  teaching  the  fundamental  principles  of  art  in  the 
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national  schools.  Some  one  had  asked  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
who  was  to  teach  the  teachers,  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  art 
were  very  simple,  and,  as  the  school  teachers  were  intelligent  men,  these 
principles  could  be  very  easily  acquired  and  made  to  form  the  germs  of 
instruction,  which  would  ultimately  prove  useful  and  attractive  all 
round 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  said :  If  art  was  the  embodiment  of  the  beautiful, 
it  involved  two  distinct  kinds  of  education.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  inspection.  Several  writers  had  endeavoured  to  define 
in  what  beauty  consisted,  but  he  thought  a  proper  description  of  the 
beautiful  was  incapable  of  being  put  into  definite  words.  It  was  a  pure 
emotion,  and  it  could  no  more  be  put  into  words  than  the  sense  of  taste. 
If  that  was  so,  it  was  quite  clear  that  to  educate  the  people  in  art  we 
must  first  educate  them  in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  then  in  the 
technical  manner  in  which  we  embodied  that  sense.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  other  countries  in  which  the  beautiful  had  been  so  well  embodied 
were  indebted  rather  to  some  natural  sense  of  beauty  than  to  any  special 
training  or  education.  The  French  certainly  had  a  keener  sense  of 
beauty  than  the  English,  but  whether  that  was  the  result  of  race,  of 
the  mode  of  life,  or  of  training,  might  be  a  doubtful  question.  How- 
ever, there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  by  habitually  presenting  people  with 
beautiful  forms  we  trained  their  sense  of  beauty,  and  thereby  made 
them  more  sensible  of  beauty,  and  therefore  more  desirous  of  having 
beautiful  things  around  them.  That  was  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
things  to  the  promoters  of  art.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  Town 
Hall  in  which  they  were  assembled;  it  must  impart  a  sense  of  beauty 
to  those  who  lived  around  it,  which  they  would  never  have  possessed 
without  it.  The  next  point  was  that  of  instruction.  All  instruction 
should  begin  at  school,  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  the  valuable  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Paper  would  be  carried  out,  and  that  there  would 
be  established  in  all  the  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  beautiful 
objects,  beautiful  pictures,  and  beautiful  music ;  indeed  all  that  art  was 
intended  to  embody;  and  that  also  some  technical  instruction  should  be 
given  with  the  object  of  guiding  the  sense  of  beauty. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Morton,  junr.  (Liverpool)  thought  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive distribution  of  pictures,  and  some  short  lectures  which 
could  be  given  upon  them  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  he  held 
that  the  aid  of  the  State  was  far  the  best  aid  which  could  be  called 
in  to  bring  about  that  result.  He  had  been  a  student  of  art  at  South 
Kensington,  and,  but  for  that  grand  institution,  he  questioned  whether 
he  should  ever  have  taken  any  interest  in  art.  There  was  no  fear  that 
this  assistance  would  entail  any  hindrance  to  the  free  development  of 
arc,  for  he  considered  that  an  individual  of  any  pretensions  would  soon 
throw  off  anything  which  he  might  have  acquired  in  the  school  which 
tended  to  prevent  him  from  showing  his  individuality. 

Mr.  A.  Darbyshire  said  that  in  legislating  for  the  administration  of 
art  in  this  country  we  were  apt  to  forget  the  national  sentiment,  which 
was  decidedly  cold  and  unsympathetic.  He  believed  it  was  admitted 
by  philosophers  that  England  never  had  been  an  art-loving  country,  and 
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probably  no  education  that  could  be  given  would  ever  make  us  an  art- 
loving  community.  Those  who  lived  in  the  district  around  Manchester 
could  tell  of  the  difficulty  which  they  found  in  inducing  the  people  to 
take  an  interest  in  art.  They  did  not  care  about  it.  He  doubted 
whether  the  lower  classes  were  improving  in  matters  of  taste,  and  he 
thought  in  regard  to  the  upper  classes  that  the  love  of  art  and  of  artistic 
surroundings  was  more  fashionable  than  sound.  It  was  '  the  thing '  to 
talk  about  it,  and  to  indulge  in  a  lot  of  platitudes  about  colours  and 
forms,  but  there  was  no  real  love  for  art.  Ke  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Carr  in  all  he  had  said  about  the  French.  He  should  have  been  glad 
if  Mr.  Carr  had  gone  more  fully  into  the  love  of  art  which  existed  in 
all  Oriental  nations.  The  consequence  of  this  innate  love  of  art  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  was,  that  they  had  produced  objects 
which  the  people  of  this  country  never  could  produce,  no  matter  how 
much  they  were  educated. 

Mr.  T.  Dickins  (Manchester)  suggested  that  a  good  result  would 
be  accomplished  if  small  works  of  art,  simple  and  inexpensive  in 
character,  were  introduced  into  prisons,  workhouses,  and  reformatories. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that  the  people  of  England  were 
incapable  of  profiting  by  any  art  education,  and  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  they  were  not  an  art-loving  people. 

Mr.  Comtns  Carr  said  there  were  only  one  or  two  points  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  which  he  wished  to  refer. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  the  objects  which  he  desired 
to  advocate  in  the  interpretation  which  had  been  put  upon  them  by 
several  speakers,  and  a  good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  centralisa- 
tion of  art  and  its  effect  upon  the  provincial  towns,  which  did  not. 
touch  the  particular  purpose  of  the  Paper.  They  were  all  pretty 
much  agreed  about  the  desirability  of  instilling  all  classes  of  the 
community  with  a  love  of  art,  and  what  he  desired  to  do,  was  to  indicate 
some  machinery  by  which  this  effect  might  be  produced  upon  the  country. 
Mr.  O'Conor  had  said  that  we  had  hitherto  got  on  very  well  without  any- 
such  organised  machinery,  and  that  he  scarcely  saw  that  any  good  effect 
would  be  produced  by  its  origination  now.  To  that  he  would  reply 
in  the  first  place  that  we  had  not  got  on  very  well,  and  in  the  second 
place  we  had  not  got  on  without  it.  That  we  had  not  got  on  well  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  uncomplimentary  remarks  which  were 
frequently  made  on  English  taste,  and  that  we  had  not  got  on  without 
it  was  proved  by  the  establishment  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
As  to  the  effect  which  his  proposal  would  have  upon  the  provincial 
towns,  he  would  remind  them  that  the  schools  of  art  were  merely  the 
outcome  of  the  establishment  of  South  Kensington.  The  circulation 
of  works  of  art  throughout  the  country  had  been  adopted  by  the 
authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  and  if  the  great 
treasures  of  art  which  now  belonged  to  the  nation  were  utilised  in  a 
similar  way,  under  the  control  of  some  Government  department,  he 
thought  there  could  not  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  public  as  a 
body  would  be  enabled  to  enjoy  more  fully  than  they  now  did  the 
advantages  of  those  treasures.  The  print-room  of  the  British  Museum 
had  been  referred  to.   He  thought  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  a 
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doubt  that  if  the  British  Museum  were  under  the  direct  authority  of 
the  public  through  Parliament,  the  claim  that  these  treasures  should 
be  sent  to  the  provincial  towns  could  not  be  resisted.  Anyone  who 
knew  the  print-room  as  well  as  be  did  knew  how  well  this  could  be 
done  without  robbing  the  museum  of  anything  which  ought  to  be 
there. 

The  President  (Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Bart.)  in  closing  the  debate  said 
the  department  had  heard  a  very  admirable  paper  from  Mr.  Carr,  but 
the  discussion  appeared  to  have  been  somewhat  diverse.  Some  gentle- 
men did  not  appear  to  comprehend  what  Mr.  Carr's  object  really  was.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  patronage  of  the  State  as  that  the  State  should 
have  some  control  over  the  art  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  art 
should  be  represented  in  the  State  by  a  minister.  The  advantages  of 
that  would  be  twofold.  First  of  all  there  would  be  a  directing  mind 
conducting  the  management  of  art  in  this  country,  a  man  responsible 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  Government  of  which  he  formed  a  part ;  and, 
second,  the  arrangement  would  give  great  confidence  to  the  nation  in 
the  control '  that  art  was  receiving.  There  was  no  doubt  that  such 
a  control  would  bo  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  every  respect,  and 
especially  in  the  control  that  would  be  exercised  over  the  different 
institutions.  For  instance,  South  Kensington,  the  British  Museum, 
and  other  institutions,  would  work  homogeneously  together ;  they 
would  not  be  driving  at  different  objects  in  different  directions.  The 
mass  of  art  treasures  that  were  accumulated  in  those  different  institu- 
tions would  be  dealt  with  systematically,  and,  as  had  been  very  well 
suggested,  they  might  be  lent  out  to  the  different  large  centres  of  life 
in  this  nation.  Such  a  course  might  be  perfectly  well  adopted  without 
any  fear  of  risk  to  the  art  possessions  of  the  country ;  and  they  would 
be,  by  being  scattered  over  the  country,  seen  and  appreciated  by 
millions  instead  of  thousands  of  people  who  now  had  the  advantage  of 
them  in  London.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  print- 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  something  might  be  done  by  the  aid  of 
photography.  There  was  no  doubt  that  engravings  and  prints,  and 
even  etchings,  could  be  so  perfectly  imitated,  or,  rather,  reproduced  by 
photography,  as  to  make  them  quite  as  good  for  art  purposes  as  the 
originals.  The  originals  might  be  retained  under  the  guardianship  of 
proper  sponsors,  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  nation  for  their 
guardianship,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  nation  would  be  deriving 
constant  advantage  from  the  inspection  of  the  reproductions.  Enough 
had  not  been  done  by  photography.  There  was  no  doubt  that,  so  far 
as  form  went,  photography  was  a  great  aid  to  art  and  instruction  in  ait. 
As  far  as  colour  went,  all  knew  it  could  not  reproduce  it,  but  the  first 
instruction  in  art  must  be  in  form,  and  if  once  appreciation  of  fine 
form  obtained  in  this  country  there  could  be  but  little  question  that 
colour  would  follow  soon  after.  The  general  feeling  of  the  meeting 
had  been  in  favour  of  the  course  suggested  by  Mr.  Carr,  and  he  could 
wish  that  the  subject  had  been  discussed  before  a  larger  audience. 
With  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Darbyshire,  that  the 
English  were  not  an  artistic  race,  he  did  not  think  that  was  true. 
First  of  all,  we  had  had  less  opportunity  of  studying  art  than  any 
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other  nation.  Art  was  a  perfectly  new  matter  or  subject  that  had  been 
offered  to  the  English  mind,  and  it  was  only  by  the  upper  classes  that 
art  had  been  considered  at  all.  The  attendance  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  had  been  most  extraordinary,  and  those  that  had  principally 
visited  the  South  Kensington  Museum  were  the  working  classes.  That 
was  a  proof  to  him  that  art  was  interesting  to  the  lower  classes. 
Although  they  might  not  understand  it,  still  it  interested  them,  and  the 
great  object  to  be  entertained  in  the  future  was  to  give  them  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  what  now  they  went  to  look  at  as  a  sight. 


THE  DRAMA.1 

THE  Eev.  P.  C.  Woodhouse,  M.A.,Kector  of  St  Mary's, 
Hulme,  Manchester,  read  a  paper  on  (  The  Power  of  the 
Drama  as  a  Moral  Teacher.9  The  suggestion,  he  said,  would 
provoke  the  exclamation :  '  What !  the  Drama  a  moral  teacher, 
with  adapted  French  plays  and  shameful,  shameless  ballets 
vying  with  one  another  in  the  ingenuity  of  their  utter  indeli- 
cacy; and  operas  that  make  heroines  of  street-walkers  and 
idolize  most  interesting  and  most  gentle  adulteresses ! '  Had 
not  an  actress  protested  against  these  things  ?  Had  not  Chris- 
tian moralists  cried  out  against  the  evil  influences  of  the 
theatres  ?  Were  we  now  to  burn  what  we  had  worshipped 
and  worship  what  we  had  burned?  But  was  this  all  that 
could  be  said  about  the  matter  ?  Was  the  Drama  bad  in  itself, 
or  only  bad  when  it  was  perverted,  debased,  and  abused  ?  If 
powerful  for  evil  was  it  not  also  mighty  for  good?  If  that 
which  was  perverted  was  not  to  be  reformed  but  frowned 
down,  where  should  we  begin  and  where  end  ?  Should  we 
shut  up  half  humanity  in  harems  ?  Must  we  stop  painting, 
silence  poets,  renounce  Christianity  because  of  bad  popes  and 
mad  sectaries,  and  extinguish  the  press  ?  The  Drama  was  a 
mighty  power  for  good ;  it  exercised  a  mysterious  and  irresis- 
tible sway  over  the  minds  and  the  passions  of  men.  It  satisfied 
certain  deep  longings  of  the  human  soul.  The  child  and  the 
savage,  man  in  every  stage  of  civilisation,  instinctively  created 
the  drama.  The  Athenians  in  the  theatre  heard  of  their  defeat 
at  Syracuse ;  but,  in  reverence  to  the  drama,  only  covered 
their  heads  in  token  of  mourning,  and  remained  in  their  places. 
The  royal  Bearward  of  Queen  Elizabeth  complained  that  the 
theatre  attracted  men  away  from  his  debasing  sport.  Sir  W. 
Scott  said  that  people  who  waited  outside  the  theatre  all  day 
long  forgot  their  fatigue  when  they  heard  Mrs.  Siddons.  The 
House  of  Commons  once  adjourned,  on  the  motion  of  Pitt, 

1  See  Transactions,  1878,  p.  738. 
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that  the  members  might  see  young  Betty  in  Hamlet.  A  dean 
of  the  time  said :  *  I  heartily  wish  all  discourses  from  the 
pulpit  were  as  instructive  and  edifying,  as  pathetic  and  affect- 
ing.' Hazlett  concluded  that  the  stage  was  the  best  teacher 
of  morals,  because  it  was  the  truest  and  most  intelligible  pic- 
ture of  life ;  and  he  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the  acting 
of  the  '  Beggar's  Opera'  had  done  more  than  all  gibbets 
to  put  down  highway  robbery.  What  were  the  friends  and 
teachers  of  morality  doing  that  they  made  no  use  of  so  powerful 
an  instrument  ready  to  their  hands  ?  Why  let  all  this  force 
run  to  waste,  or,  rather,  be  the  motive  power  of  so  many  en- 
gines of  mischief  and  destruction  ?  We  had  seen  preaching  in 
theatres :  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  had  pure  and 
noble  plays  there  and  let  the  theatres  preach  good  morals  in 
their  own  proper  way  ?  A  nation's  well-being  depended  upon 
its  amusement  as  well  as  its  serious  employments.  It  was 
plays  rather  than  ballads  that  now  influenced  a  people  as  much 
as  their  laws.  If  the  devil  ought  not  to  have  all  the  good 
tunes,  why  should  he  have  all  the  popular  amusements  ?  The 
theatre  had  this  advantage  over  the  pulpit,  that  it  employed 
the  eyes  as  well  as  the  ears.  As  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Haweis  said, 
it  was  a  grand  function  to  bring  a  man  face  to  face  with  his 
own  inner  life  on  the  stage.  We  had  '  Pure  Literature 
Societies,'  €  Coffee  Tavern  Companies,  Limited,'  '  Working 
Men's  Clubs,'  and  '  People's  Concerts ' ;  but  how  was  it  no  one 
had  thought  of  a  company  to  start  a  purified  theatre,  where 
intellectual  men  might  find  rational  amusement,  and  working 
men  a  rival  to  the  public-house ;  which  would  attract  clerks 
and  shop-boys  from  the  low  music  hall,  and  which  bishops 
might  patronise  and  English  mothers  might  bless  ?  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  national  fund  to  buy  one  of  the  theatres  in 
London ;  to  pay  good  authors  handsomely  for  good  plays,  and 
good  actors  handsomely  for  performing  them  ;  to  train  promis- 
ing young  men  and  women,  and  to  pension  actors  who  had 
deserved  well  of  their  country?  Begun  in  London,  the  work 
would  soon  spread  to  the  provinces.  Germany  had  done  some- 
thing towards  this  end  in  one  direction  and  France  in  another. 
English  managers  had  driven  away  from  the  theatre  the  intel- 
ligent and  the  refined,  and  had  catered  for  the  vulgar,  the 
prurient,  and  the  stupid ;  and  then  they  said  nothmg  else 
would  pay.  Theatrical  management  was  mere  shop-keeping 
of  the  meanest  and  most  sordid  sort  It  was  pitiable  to  think 
of  the  trash  offered  in  so  many  theatres,  and  to  know  that  it 
was  acceptable  to  thousands.  He  had  taken  a  sailor  boy  to 
witness  a  popular  sea  piece,  and  was  wearied  and  disgusted 
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with  the  inane  silliness  of  the  whole  thing.  As  the  Saturday 
Review  said,  on  this  subject,  we  might  fairly  doubt  whether 
our  moral  progress  had  been  so  great  since  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  Whatever  Puritans  and  Pessimists  might  say,  there  were 
good  and  noble  men  and  women  in  the  theatrical  profession  as 
in  all  others.  He  had  had  ballet  girls  in  his  Sunday-school 
whose  lives  were  as  honest  and  whose  hearts  were  as  pure  as 
those  of  the  best  ladies  of  the  land.  The  legitimate,  pure,  and 
noble  drama  had  power 

Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man 
But  to  teach  high  thought  and  amiable  words, 
And  courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 


The  Moral  and  Artistic  Aspects  of  the  Stage. 
By  Hermann  Vezin. 

IN  the  course  of  human  progress,  a  new  idea  begins  to  grow 
slowly,  gradually  gathers  strength,  while  being  passed  in 
whispers  from  ear  to  ear,  until  some  man  bolder  than  his  fellows 
cries  it  aloud  in  the  market-place.  For  a  moment  the  world  is 
startled :  but,  if  the  idea  be  good  and  true,  quickly  assimilates 
it  and  goes  on  its  way  refreshed  and  strengthened.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  change  of  attitude  in  the 
Church  towards  the  Stage  during  the  last  two  or  three  hundred 
years.  I  say  the  Church,  because  the  Church  is  the  one  sole 
cause  and  origin  of  all  the  persecution  to  which  actors  have 
been  subjected.  There  was  a  time  when  it  refused  Christian 
burial  to  actors ;  there  was  a  preacher  in  Scotland  once  who 
declared  that  the  theatre  was  literally  the  pit  of  hell,  and  that 
the  devil  and  his  imps  held  high  revelry  there ;  and  as  there 
are  thousands  who  will  receive  for  truth  whatever  they  may 
hear  from  the  pulpit,  so  his  congregation  proved  their  faith  in 
him  by  burning  to  the  ground  the  only  theatre  they  could  get 
at.  The  incendiarism  was  not  only  wicked  but  stupid,  for  a 
little  fire,  more  or  less,  would  not  have  inconvenienced  the  sup- 
posed occupants  of  the  house ! 

Even  in  our  own  time  congregations  have  been  warned 
never  to  enter  a  theatre ;  accidents  in  theatres,  through  which 
many  lives  have  been  lost,  have  been  pointed  at  as  manifes- 
tations of  Divine  wrath ;  a  strange  connection  has  been  sug- 
gested between  the  fact  of  the  centre  of  London  containing 
the  largest  number  of  theatres,  and  also  the  largest  number  of 
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what  are  called  haunts  of  vice.  No  conclusion,  however,  was 
drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the  same  district  contained  also  the 
largest  number  of  churches*  It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  turn 
from  such  exhibitions  of  ignorance  to  the  utterances  of  the 
more  enlightened  preachers  of  the  present  day.  One  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haweis  was,  not  a  defence  of  the  stage — the 
stage  needs  no  defence — but  a  scathing  indictment  against  those 
of  his  brethren  who  would  thank  their  God  that  they  had  never 
been  inside  a  theatre,  nor  known  an  actor,  and  then  vilify  both 
without  a  scruple.  What  strikes  one  most  in  this  prejudice 
against  the  stage  is,  not  its  wicknedness,  but  its  utter  foolish- 
ness. The  theatre  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  For  want 
of  a  better  word  let  us  call  it  neutral.  The  dramatic  art  con- 
veys a  play  to  an  audience  ;  that  play  may  be  moral  or  immoral ; 
but  if  immoral,  is  therefore  the  dramatic  art  to  be  abolished  ? 
Admit  such  an  argument  and  what  shall  we  have  left  ?  Some 
naughty  boy  says  '  damn ' — abolish  the  art  of  speech  !  A 
wicked  correspondence  is  being  carried  on — down  with  the 
Post  Office  and  Telegraph !  An  artist  paints  an  indecent  pic- 
ture— let  no .  man  paint  again  on  pain  of  death !  To  call  the 
theatre  immoral,  is  as  logical  as  to  call  the  telegraph-wire  im- 
moral ;  it  is  a  means  of  expression,  and  the  strongest  we  have. 
No  art  can  convey  a  thought  so  directly  and  so  powerfully  as 
the  6  youngest  of  the  sister  arts,  where  all  their  graces  join.' 

If  then  objection  cannot  be  taken  against  the  art,  let  us  see 
whether  anything  can  be  said  against  the  plays  and  players. 
As  to  the  plays  of  the  present  day,  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  any  serious  charge  could  be  upheld  against  their  moral 
tone.  In  fact,  no  immoral  play  could  be  successful  in  a  moral 
age.  Besides,  the  very  publicity  of  stage  representation  will 
always  prevent  the  worst  play  from  being  as  bad  as  the  worst 
book,  or  the  worst  anything  which  can  be  studied  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  one's  chamber.  As  to  the  players,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  a  piece  of  unpardonable  impertinence  to  discuss 
their  private  characters ;  the  public  interest  in  the  actor  should 
be  confined  to  his  performance  on  the  stage.  Not  that  actors 
need  fear  comparison  with  any  other  class.  They  are  as  good 
and  as  bad,  for  they  are  members  of  the  same  human  family. 
But  even  if  they  were  worse  than  their  fellow-men,  it  would 
have  to  be  proved  that  they  are  so  because  of  their  calling. 
Now  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  no  calling  ever  creates  either 
the  good  or  evil  qualities  of  a  man ;  but  every  calling  may  give 
a  distinct  colouring  to  those  qualities.  Besides,  if  an  actor's 
character  were  markedly  affected  by  his  profession,  actors 
would  be  all  more  or  less  alike ;  but  there  are  all  shades  and 
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varieties  of  men  and  women  amongst  us.  We  have  ladies  and 
gentlemen  by  birth  and  education,  refined,  accomplished,  and 
high-minded ;  we  have  also  some  whose  education  and  training 
have  been  of  a  somewhat  elementary  character.  We  have 
broad  free-thinkers ;  regular  church-goers,  high  and  low ;  and 
we  can  also  boast  of  a  few  narrow-minded  bigots ;  we  are,  in 
short,  an  epitome  of  the  world  at  large.  Why  then  this  outcry 
for  dramatic  reform  ?  Amongst  those  who  cry  out  for  this  re- 
form are  honest,  intelligent,  disinterested  men,  men  of  high 
culture,  who  recognise  in  the  theatre  a  powerful  engine  of  edu- 
cation, a  glorious  means  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness, and  who  see  that  it  is  not  producing  the  amount  or  quality 
of  work  of  which  it  is  capable.  To  such  men  every  actor  who 
loves  and  honours  his  art  will  hold  out  his  hand.  With  such 
men  he  will  gladly  consult  and  labour.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  from  the  actor  such  men  will  not  disdain  to  learn  a 
lesson. 

Let  me  say  then  that  what  the  stage  wants  is  not  reform 
but  free  development.  A  child  whose  growth  is  stunted  by 
insufficient  and  unwholesome  food  and  air  and  by  cruelty,  does 
not  want  to  be  re-created ;  he  wants  free  scope  allowed  to  his 
natural  development  by  plenty  of  food  and  air,  and  by  kindness. 
This  is  just  what  we  want.  Let  your  preachers  undo  the  evil 
done  by  the  preachers  of  the  past ;  let  them  teach  their  congre- 
gations to  respect  the  actor's  art,  as  they  do  the  painter's  or 
musician's ;  let  them  familiarise  their  flocks  with  the  work  of 
the  best  dramatic  authors ;  let  them  wash  out  of  their  brains 
the  notion  that  anything  unworthy  necessarily  attaches  to  the 
theatre  and  its  belongings.  Let  them  go  to  the  theatre  them- 
selves, and  speak  of  it  as  they  find  it.  Compulsory  education 
will  unconsciously  do  us  an  enormous  amount  of  good ;  for  as 
enlightenment  spreads,  the  taste  for  the  higher  class  of  plays 
will  spread  also.  Many  managers  are,  unfortunately,  actuated 
solely  by  the  desire  to  make  money.  The  shilling  of  the  vulgar 
is  exactly  of  the  same  value  as  the  shilling  of  the  cultured,  and 
as  there  are  so  many  more  of  the  former,  why  should  the 
manager  cater  for  the  few  and  not  for  the  many — let  education 
equalise  the  numbers,  and  the  same  mercenary  motive  will 
cause  the  production  of  higher-class  plays.  Let  us  have  jus- 
tice and  freedom  from  attack.  And  let  the  education  of  the 
masses  raise  their  intelligence,  that  is  all  we  ask  from  the  out- 
side world.  The  rest  we  can,  and  will  in  time,  do  ourselves. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
managers.  There  are  plenty  of  them  who  are  tradesmen,  and 
whose  only  object  is  to  make  money ;  but  although  I  would 
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not  have  a  manager  lose  sight  of  his  pecuniary  interests,  I  think 
he  should  make  the  interest  of  his  art  his  first  consideration. 
To  judge  of  a  play  or  an  actor  solely  by  the  amount  of  money 
either  draws  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unwise.  The  public  must  often 
be  given  time  to  discover  merits  which  may  not  prove  attrac- 
tive at  the  first  glance.  Let  me  give  an  instance.  Some  forty- 
one  years  ago  there  appeared  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  a  girl  of 
seventeen ;  she  played  some  half-a-dozen  classical  parts,  in  the 
tragedies  of  CorneUle  and  Racine ;  it  was  in  July  and  August, 
and  the  receipts  of  the  house  averaged  15/.  or  20/.  Now,  had 
this  occurred  in  London,  at  a  theatre  managed  on  the  money- 
making  principle,  this  young  lady  would  have  been  politely 
bowed  out,  and,  perhaps,  never  have  been  heard  of  again  ;  but 
at  the  Fran9ais  they  make  Art  their  first  consideration,  and 
this  girl  continued  acting  into  the  cooler  weather,  the  result 
being  that  by  November  the  theatre  could  not  hold  the  people 
who  crowded  to  see  her.  The  name  of  this  transcendent  genius 
was  Rachel.  We  have  no  '  Rachels '  now,  but  I  could  mention 
some  of  our  best  performers  who  were  neglected  for  years  by 
managers  too  ignorant  or  indolent  to  discover  a  talent  which 
accident  at  last  brought  forth. 

As  to  new  dramatic  authors,  their  case  is  just  as  bad.  One 
of  our  most  admired  dramatists  was  discovered  by  an  -actor  of 
good  position,  who  tried  for  eight  years  in  vain  to  procure 
him  a  hearing ;  an  accident  at  last  led  to  the  production  of 
one  of  his  comedies,  and  he  flashed  into  fame.  Upon  this  suc- 
cess, another  comedy  of  his  was  immediately  accepted  by  a 
manager  who  had  rejected  it  before.  Plays  will  sometimes 
not  find  a  market  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  they  have 
been  written:  a  long  time  out  of  an  author's  life.  Let 
managers  take  an  interest  in  discovering  new  talent  in  authors 
and  actors,  and  in  cultivating  and  training  it,  and  the  stage 
would  make  rapid  strides  towards  a  higher  degree  of  excellence. 
There  are  managers  who  do  all  that  can  possibly  be  required  of 
them ;  but  their  power  is  limited  to  the  very  few  theatres  under 
their  control,  and  it  is  too  much  to  ask  one  man  to  run  such 
risks  as  the  course  I  have  pointed  out  would  entail.  A  care- 
fully produced  play  will  sometimes  bring  with  it  a  loss  of  3,000/. 
and  upwards.  The  dread  of  such  a  prospect  is  enough  to  blind 
one's  judgment  in  the  choice  of  plays  and  players.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  a  plan  could  be  devised  by  which  a  number  of 
the  best  actors  might  co-operate  to  establish  a  theatre,  which 
should  have  all  the  advantages  and  merits  of  the  Th&tre 
Fran9ai89  and  should  also  be  a  source  of  profit  to  its  members, 
without  the  aid  of  State  subvention,  or  outside  subscriptions. 
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Such  a  plan,  however,  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  those 
who  have  a  thorough  and  special  knowledge  of  the  stage,  i.e. 
by  actors. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Cooke  Taylor  (Preston)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  one  great 
error  pervaded  all  projects  for  bringing  about  the  reform  of  the  drama 
of  which  he  had  ever  heard.  The  proposals  were  either  too  vague  and 
unpractical  or  they  comprehended  matter  which  was  foreign  to  the  ques- 
tion. Thus  the  Dramatic  Reform  Association  of  Manchester  proposed  in 
their  programme  not  only  to  reform  the  drama  and  those  who  personated 
it,  but  even  to  reform  the  spectators.  Then,  too,  they  proposed  a  super- 
vision of  the  theatre  which  would  be  more  suitable  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  The  establishment  of  a  private  society,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Vezin,  was  an  extremely  hopeful  project.  He  thought  that  the  really 
practical  way  in  which  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  the  drama  was  to 
give  dramatic  authors  opportunities  of  bringing  forward  their  valuable 
works,  and  he  should  look  with  favour  upon  the  establishment  in  con- 
nection with  the  drama  of  some  such  institution  as  was  already  in 
existence  as  regarded  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

Mr.  Traice  doubted  very  much  whether  there  was  any  great  justi- 
fication for  this  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  stage  of  to-day. 

The  Rev.  William  Vincent  believed  that  we  should  decidedly  look 
upon  the  stage  as  a  moral  educator,  being  of  opinion  that  there  were 
few  ways  in  which  people  were  more  willing  to  learn  good  lessons  than 
by  stage  representations.  Where  many  a  sermon  foiled  to  do  its  desired 
work  a  scene  on  the  stage  would  do  it  The  drama  was  intended  to  be 
a  good  work  of  God,  and  not  a  work  of  the  devil. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  (London)  did  not  think  that  any  good  could 
come  to  the  stage  through  a  kind  of  fixed  determination  to  make  a  moral 
drama.  As  long  as  the  most  intellectual  classes  of  the  people  cared  for 
the  theatre  and  demanded  the  higher  class  of  plays,  such  plays  would 
be  forthcoming.  The  tone  of  society  in  these  matters  was  taken  very 
much  from  London,  and  the  tone  of  London  had  become  very  blase  and 
luxurious,  people  not  caring  for  strong  and  healthy  plays.  Reform  must 
surely  come  from  without.  As  long  as  life,  as  it  was,  was  represented 
faithfully,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  must  be  a  moral  drama. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Freeland  (Chichester)  remarked  that  under  proper 
management  the  stage  might  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  use- 
ful teachers  that  could  be  employed  side  by  side  with  the  teachings  of 
the  pulpit.  They  had  been  told  that  there  were  times  when  theatres  had 
been  called  schools  of  Satan,  and  that  one  Scotch  preacher  had  called 
them  pits  of  hell.  Those  times  were  gone.  The  altered  position  of  the 
Church  relatively  to  theatres  and  the  drama  was,  he  thought,  shown  by 
the  facts  that  the  first  Paper  had  been  read  by  a  reverend  divine,  and 
that  their  present  meeting  was  presided  over  by  a  right  rev.  prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  They  had  heard  an  interesting  reference  to  the 
ancient  drama  in  Greece,  and  he  himself  recollected  enough  to  bear  his 
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testimony  to  the  very  excellent  moral  teachings  of  some  of  the  passages 
in  Euripides.  The  influence  of  the  stage  might  be  in  some  cases  a  more 
powerful  agent  in  teaching  even  than  the  pulpit,  as  it  appealed  very 
powerfully  to  the  imaginations  and  passions,  and  addressed  itself  to  the 
.eyes  as  well  as  the  ears.  They  were  employing  many  agencies  to  raise 
the  taste  and  character  of  the  working  classes,  then  why  not  use  theatres 
as  well?  No  doubt  many  places  were  immoral,  and  in  some  respects 
actors,  dramas,  and  theatres  wanted  reforming;  but  all  good  things 
were  liable  to  be  perverted,  and  it  was  irrational  to  proscribe  the  use  of 
them  on  account  of  abuse,  either  actual  or  possible.  He  had  recently 
been  to  see  Drink  acted  in  London  in  company  with  Dr.  Schliemann, 
the  discoverer  of  Trojan  relics,  and  Dr.  Moratt,  and  they  were  all 
powerfully  impressed  by  it.  No  doubt  it  was  a  highly  sensational 
drama,  but  it  seemed  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  occupants  of  the 
galleries,  and  he  thought  such  a  drama  a  mighty  agent  for  good.  He 
hoped  to  see  efforts  made  to  raise  and  improve  the  tastes  of  the  people, 
that  a  healthy  demand  might  produce  a  healthy  supply  in  dramatic 
matters.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  English  stage,  which  could  boast 
of  its  Siddonses  and  its  Kembles,  of  a  Macready  and  a  Helen  Faucit, 
who  was  then  employing  her  pure  dramatic  taste  and  talent  in  Man- 
chester for  a  benevolent  purpose,  not  to  mention  many  others,  should 
not  again  resume  its  former  high  position,  and  again  become  an  instru- 
ment to  raise  and  educate  the  tastes  and  morals  of  the  people. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hobsfall  (Manchester)  considered  that  if  the  stage  would 
only  give  us  truthful  representations  of  life  its  effects  must  be  good. 
As  to  the  control  of  the  stage,  the  Com6die  Francaise  was  about  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  supervision. 
Government  supervision  in  England  was  impossible,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  supervision  of  the  intelligent  educated  class  of  the  community. 

Mr.  George  Milker  (Manchester)  said  he  failed  to  discover  in  the 
programme  of  the  Dramatic  Reform  Association  the  objects  accredited 
to  it  by  Mr.  Cooke  Taylor,  and  he  submitted  that  the  effort  made  by  that 
Association,  though  it  did  not  effect  all  they  desired,  was  a  very  fair 
attempt  to  deal  practically  with  an  exceedingly  difficult  question.  His 
own  feeling  was  that  we  could  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  theatre,  though  that  would  be  a  good  thing  no  doubt, 
but  that  if  we  were  to  have  any  great  change  we  must  look  to  the 
people  themselves — in  fact,  to  the  kind  of  people  forming  the  audience 
that  morning.  Let  those  who  were  acknowledged  to  be  moral  and  re- 
spectable— religious  if  they  liked — always  stay  away  from  bad  plays, 
.and  let  them  feel  it  to  be  as  incumbent  upon  them  on  the  other  hand  to 
go  to  good  plays. 

The  Rev.  J.  Freeston  (Manchester)  observed  that  if  the  drama  was 
a  moral  power  religious  teachers  could  not  afford  to  neglect  it.  If  we 
were  to  reform  the  drama  it  must  be  by  religious  people  going  to  the 
theatre,  and  when  anything  improper  was  presented  at  once  expressing 
their  disapprobation  of  it.  If  that  were  done,  managers  of  theatres 
would  find  out  that  it  paid  better  to  present  what  was  good  and  moral 

Mr.  E.  J.  Broadfield  (Manchester)  said  the  most  hopeful  sign  of 
that  discussion  was  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  the  expression  of 
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the  old  notion  that  the  theatre  and  dramatic  representation  was  intrinsi- 
■cally  bad.  He  thought  that  perhaps  some  injustice,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
sufficient  justice,  had  been  done  to  the  position  of  modern  managers. 
•At  the  present  time  there  were  managers  of  generosity,  of  propriety,  and 
of  earnest  convictions.  In  this  city  we  had  had,  and  still  had,  such, 
but  they  could  never  forget  that  in  the  first  place  they  had  to  consider 
the  theatre  as  a  place  of  recreation ;  in  the  second,  as  an  engine  of 
aesthetic  refinement.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  ever  constitute  itself  a  great  company  of  dramatic  reformers,  but 
he  believed  it  was  quite  possible  that  municipal  supervision  might  be 
given  to  a  town  theatre. 

The  Bishop  (who  presided  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  the 
President  of  the  Department)  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said  he  con- 
fessed that  in  listening  to  the  Paper  of  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Woodhouse 
lie  thought  that  gentleman  laid  a  little  too  much  stress  on  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  stage,  and  it  was  a  pertinent  question  that  was  asked  by  a 
subsequent  speaker  whether  the  impressions  produced  by  any  moralising 
-effects  of  the  drama  were  permanent  or  not.  Alexander  of  Pherae  was 
said  to  have  wept  over  the  drama,  but  he  never  heard  that  he  failed  to 
return  in  consequence  to  the  barbarism  which  characterised  his  cruelties. 
The  King  of  Burmah  might  have  had  melting  moments  during  the 
performance  of  a  sensational  drama,  but  the  man  was  nevertheless  not 
restrained  from  subsequently  murdering  his  nearest  relatives.  He 
hardly  thought  he  could  accept  either  Mr.  Vezin's  proposition,  that  the 
drama  was  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  or  even  Mr.  Statham's  theory, 
that  the  theatre  was  merely  an  intellectual  amusement.  Mr.  Vezin, 
again,  thought  that  the  stage  needed  no  defence,  but  he  was  afraid  that 
that  was  a  proposition  as  broad  as  the  further  one  that  no  serious  charge 
on  moral  grounds  could  be  brought  against  the  plays  now  enacted  in 
London,  and  a  proposition  that  would  hardly  be  carried  by  unanimous 
acclamation.  He  quite  admitted  that  the  character  of  the  actor,  unless 
it  was  so  flagrantly  bad  as  to  be  known  to  be  one  that  set  all  moral 
restraint  at  defiance,  was  not  the  property  of  the  public,  and  if  people 
were  decently  conformable  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  society  they  had  no 
right  as  a  public  to  go  further  in  the  scrutiny  of  character.  Mr.  Vezin 
contended  that  the  stage  did  not  want  reform,  but  free  development 
Free  development  was  very  proper  for  the  healthy,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  proper  treatment  where  there  were  vicious  tendencies.  As  to  the 
influence  of  good  dramas  on  the  formation  of  personal  character,  he 
might  mention  that  when  he  was  at  school  in  Shropshire  the  towns  ot 
Shrewsbury  and  Bridgnorth  were  visited  by  what  he  still  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  provincial  companies  of  actors  that  he  ever  saw. 
The  boys  were  allowed  to  see  the  plays  enacted,  and  the  plays  which  he 
saw  were  always  of  a  high,  or  at  least  of  a  pure,  character.  He  did  not 
remember  ever  witnessing  a  play  or  a  farce  that  in  any  way  shocked  the 
moral  sentiments  proper  to  a  schoolboy,  and  he  did  recognise  the  in- 
fluence of  that  theatre  in  those  hands  on  his  own  character  as  one  of  the 
formative  influences  that  had  been  for  good  upon  him.  He  thought 
there  really  was  a  healthier  moral  taste  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  this  country  than  there  was  in  the  upper  class.   He  noticed  that  the 
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worst  type  of  plays  were  pat  upon  the  London  stage  in  the  fashionable 
season,  and  he  believed  that  the  plays  enacted  when  the  fashionable 
world  was  '  out  of  town 9  were  from  a  moral  point  of  view  rather  a 
healthier  kind  of  amusement.  Mr.  Statham  said  that,  as  we  had  to 
deal  with  life,  so  on  the  stage  we  must  be  prepared  to  witness  life  as  it 
was,  but  he  (the  Bishop)  would  ask  if  there  were  no  veils  to  be  drawn 
upon  the  phenomena  of  life  as  it  was?  Were  we  to  take  our  sons  and 
daughters  into  every  alley  and  court  of  Manchester,  and  show  them  in 
all  its  nakedness  and  hideousness  life  as  it  was?  He  said  that  there 
were  veils  that  ought  to  be  drawn  over  some  of  the  scenes  of  life  as  it 
was.  Though  he  quite  admitted  that  the  theatre  must  not  preach,  and 
that  Shakspeare'g  plays  derived  their  moral  force  and  power  from  their 
not  attempting  to  preach,  and  though  no  doubt  Shakspeare  did,  like  the 
Bible  itself,  take  us  at  times  through  perilous  passages,  still  he  said  that 
the  upshot,  the  end,  the  moral  lesson  of  Shakspeare's  plays  was  always 
high  and  pure.  Though  there  were  passages — for  instance,  in  Othello — 
that  shocked  the  ear  and  made  one  feel  a  creeping  sensation  at  times, 
he  remembered  perfectly  well  that  the  very  last  time  he  was  in  a  theatre 
before  he  was  a  clergyman  it  was  to  witness  Othello,  Macready  and  Miss 
Helen  Faucit  being  in  the  cast,  and  the  concluding  effect  of  that  play 
upon  anyone  in  that  house  was  not  to  make  them  go  away  to  act  the 
part  of  an  Iago.  He  quite  admitted  that  a  censorship  of  the  stage 
seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  a  social  necessity,  but  he  did  not  know  that 
that  censorship  was  always  exercised  with  extreme  wisdom  or  in  the 
direction  which  he  himself  should  exactly  prefer.  If  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, on  an  occasion  not  very  long  ago,  a  perfectly  innocent  play,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  in  other  respects,  was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn  because 
it  was  supposed  to  caricature  two  Cabinet  Ministers.  He  honestly 
thought  that  Cabinet  Ministers  might  sometimes  be  a  little  better  for 
seeing  themselves  caricatured.  He  remembered  reading  some  time  since 
a  criticism  of  a  play  in  which  it  was  stated  that  an  actor  who  had  im- 
personated the  villain  of  tbe  piece  was  hissed  by  the  audience — a 
working-class  one — not  because  his  acting  was  bad,  but  because  the 
character  which  he  had  sustained  was  unwholesome ;  and  if  they  of  the 
respectable  class  would  only  hiss  off  from  the  stage  whatever  revolted, 
he  did  not  say  a  namby-pamby  or  over-scrupulous  conscience,  but  a 
manly  and,  he  hoped,  Christian  conscience,  we  should  get  the  drama 
what  they  wished  to  see. 


On  the  Progress  of  Music  in  England  during  the  last  Thirty 
Years.    By  Charles  Hall& 

WHEN  you,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  honoured  me  with  the 
invitation  to  deliver  on  this  occasion  an  address  '  On  the 
Progress  of  Music  in  England  during  the  last  Thirty  Years,' 
I  had  to  overcome  many  scruples  before  accepting  the  task. 
These  were  the  more  natural  as  this  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time 
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that  the  subject  has  been  introduced  at  such  a  gathering,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  desirable,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  intrusted 
to  an  authority  of  more  weight  than  my  own,  to  some  one  who 
would  handle  it  in  language  befitting  its  importance,  and  which 
would  not  require  the  indulgence  mine,  for  obvious  reasons, 
will  have  to  claim. 

But  you,  with  much  kindness,  insisted  upon  the  fact  that 
during  these  thirty  years  I  have  myself  belonged  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  (  church  militant '  in  music,  have  personally  wit- 
nessed how  it  has  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  have,  therefore,  to  relate  nothing  but  the  result 
of  my  own  experience ;  and  when  added  to  this  came  the  know- 
ledge that  I  should  have  to  speak  in  Manchester,  where,  per- 
haps, a  larger  share  of  that  kind  indulgence  I  stand  so  much 
in  need  of  would  be  granted  to  me  than  I  might  hope  for  else* 
where,  I  yielded,  though  with  much  diffidence. 

It  is,  however,  not  on  the  progress  of  music,  but  on  the 
progress  of  the  '  cultivation  of  music/  that  I  am  going  to  speak* 
for  music  in  the  abstract,  as  an  art,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
progressed  during  the  time  to  which  my  remarks  are  confined. 
The  intrinsic  merit  of  the  works  produced  by  English  com- 
posers before  the  year  1849  equals  that  of  more  recent  pro- 
ductions, and  if  the  number  of  composers  has  increased, 
especially  during  the  last  ten  years,  none  of  them  have  as  yet 
made  us  forget  such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  Sterndale  Bennett. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  executants,  either  vocalists  or  instru- 
mentalists, have  achieved  any  marked  progress  during  this 
period;  we  can  name  none  now  who  had  not  their  equals 
before  that  time.  There  is  but  one  branch  of  execution  which 
has  been  gradually  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection, 
namely,  that  of  orchestral  playing.  This  has  gained  in  refine- 
ment and  spirit  until  it  may  now  be  considered  to  equal  the 
best  that  can  be  heard  on  the  Continent.  But  while  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  music,  as  an  art,  has  not  made  any 
progress  of  late  in  this  country,  it  is  but  right  to  add  that 
England  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  respect.  Nowhere  have 
the  older  masters  been  eclipsed;  new  forms,  new  modes  of 
expression  may  have  sprung  up,  but  the  works  of  those  heroes 
whom  every  musician  worships,  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Cherubini, 
Rossini,  Auber,  imperishable  models  in  every  branch  of  the 
art,  have  certainly  not  been  surpassed.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  that  numerous  class  of  musicians,  so  important  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  art,  the  executants.  The  instrumentalists 
and  vocalists  who  shed  so  much  lustre  upon  the  first  half  of 
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this  century  may  in  some  rare  instances  have  been  equalled, 
but  they  certainly  have  not  as  yet  been  excelled. 

If,  however,  music  as  an  art  and  a  science  has  not  pro- 
gressed during  the  last  thirty  years,  when  we  come  to  consider 
its  culture  we  shall  find  that  this,  during  the  same  space  of 
time,  has  taken  a  development  which  may  be  truly  called 
gigantic.  *  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
in  general,  on  account  of  their  refining  and  softening  influence, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  civilisation,  the  value  of  such  a 
development  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Of  all  the  arts  music 
is  certainly  the  one  whose  influence  is  most  widely  felt,  enter- 
ing as  it  does  more  easily  than  its  sisters  the  homes  both  of  poor 
and  rich,  and  cheering  life  in  the  cottage  as  well  as  ennobling 
it  in  the  palace.  Let  us  say  also  that  no  other  art  gives  purer 
pleasures ;  for  although  it  has  the  faculty  of  stirring  our  emo- 
tions with  greater  power  even  than  the  sister  arts,  it  never, 
when  not  allied  to  words,  suggests  a  reprehensible  or  impure 
thought,  so  entirely  spiritual  is  its  nature. 

We  must  now,  in  order  to  appreciate  this  change,  throw  a 
glance  upon  the  state  of  music  in  England  thirty  years  ago. 
That  it  had  then,  as  now,  enthusiastic  fevers,  earnest  devotees, 
is  undeniable,  but  their  number  was  comparatively  small,  and 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  higher  classes  of  society.  They  formed, 
so  to  say,  the  nucleus  only  of  that  great  music-loving  public 
which  has  since  revealed  itself,  and  whose  very  existence  seemed 
at  that  time  to  be  doubtful.  Enlightened  by  our  present  ex- 
perience, we  have  not  to  look  far  for  the  reasons  which  kept 
the  musical  community  within  such  narrow  limits.  Just  as 
the  love  for  pictures  is  fostered,  or  even  created,  and  the  taste 
formed,  by  museums,  galleries  (public  and  private),  exhibi- 
tions, just  so,  and  much  more,  are  public  performances  of  music 
needed  in  order  to  awaken  the  dormant  taste  for  this,  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  the  arts.  I  say  *  much  more,'  because,  unlike 
painting,  music  has  no  analogy  in  nature,  and  nothing,  except 
its  own  essence,  helps  us  to  appreciate  it. 

If  now  we  examine  what  these  performances  were,  we  shall 
certainly  find  them  inadequate  to  instil  a  love  and  form  a  taste 
for  music  in  the  public  mind. 

In  the  huge  metropolis,  before  the  year  1849,  we  had, 
during  the  few  months  of  the  season,  an  Italian  Opera,  the  re- 
presentations of  which,  though  they  may  be  said  never  to  have 
been  equalled  since,  could  necessarily  be  enjoyed  only  by  a 
privileged  few.  For  the  cultivation  of  instrumental  music, 
which  may  be  called  music  proper,  there  were  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  the  Musical  Union,  each  with  eight  annual  con- 
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certs,  those  of  the  former  being  devoted  to  orchestral  works 
and  of  the  latter  to  what  k  known  as  chamber  music.  The 
public  attending  these  concerts  was  but  a  limited  one,  consisting, 
at  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  a  great  measure  of  professional 
musicians,  whilst  that  of  the  Musical  Union  was  principally 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  Another  society, 
that  of  the  '  Ancient  Concerts,*  exclusive  in  purpose,  was  just 
dying  a  natural  death ;  and  a  few  other  organisations,  such  as 
the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society,  moved  in  too  narrow  a  circle, 
and  with  audiences  too  small  to  have  much  influence.  From 
this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  above-named  societies  did  not, 
and  could  not,  preach  the  gospel  of  true  music  to  the  multi- 
tude ;  they  did  good  work,  but  it  was  of  a  conservative  kind, 
and  it  did  not  lie  in  their  power,  nor  did  they  seek  to  *  convert 
the  heathen'  or  to  make  proselytes. 

Concerts  given  by  individual  musicians,  players  or  singers, 
were  as  numerous  then  as  now ;  but  most  of  them  had  for  ob- 
ject the  display  of  particular  excellence  in  execution,  and  little 
in  them  that  could  influence  or  advance  the  musical  taste. 
Oratorios,  which,  ever  since  the  time  of  Handel,  have  enjoyed 
so  much  public  favour,  perhaps  because  to  the  admirable  gran- 
deur of  their  music  is  added  the  expression  of  religious  feelings 
so  dear  to  the  English  nation — oratorios  were  produced,  and 
well  given,  at  Exeter  Hall,  which  monopolised  them,  and 
with  them  the  list  of  public  performances  closes.  Insufficient 
as  they  were  to  create  a  love  for  music  where  it  did  not  already 
exist,  or  even  to  spread  it  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  limited 
though  enthusiastic  public,  we  must  add  that  the  works  selected 
for  production  were  comprised  within  a  very  narrow  sphere.  A 
certain  number  of  once-accepted  ch&fs-cTceuvre  were  repeated 
from  year  to  year,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  wish  to  extend 
the  range  of  knowledge ;  novelties  were  almost  shunned,  and 
under  this  term  must  be  reckoned  many  works  by  the  great 
classical  masters,  which,  perhaps  by  mere  chance,  had  not 
become  so  familiar  as  others,  as  well  as  the  productions  of 
nearly  all  the  modern  composers,  except  Mendelssohn,  whose 
repeated  visits  to  England  may  have  contributed  to  win  for 
him  thus  early  that  universal  popularity  which  he  so  thoroughly 
deserved,  and  which  redounds  so  much  to  the  honour  of  this 
country.  Schumann,  even  Schubert,  not  to  speak  of  younger 
writers,  were  only  known  by  name,  except  to  a  few  amateurs ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us  now,  one  class  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  mighty  Beethoven  himself  had  remained  a  dead 
letter  to  the  public;  that  in  which  he  has  revealed  perhaps 
the  richest  treasures  of  his  genius,  which  brings  him  most 
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readily  home  to  us,  and  contains  in  some  measure  the  key  to 
all  his  other  works ;  I  mean  his  pianoforte  sonatas.  Concert- 
directors  and  performers  alike  had  no  faith  in  them,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  in  the  capacity  of  a  mixed  audience  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  them.  They  were,  therefore,  excluded 
from  all  programmes  until,  in  the  year  1848,  a  Continental 
pianist,  new  to  this  country,  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  scru- 
ples which  met  him,  and  ventured  to  introduce  a  sonata  at  a 
concert  of  the  Society  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  cham- 
ber-music. Since  then  they  have  gradually  made  their  way, 
and  if  for  some  years  it  was  still  necessary  to  choose  for  public 
performance  the  easiest  of  comprehension,  all  being  equally 
unknown,  the  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  to  select  one  not 
too  hackneyed,  all  being  equally  familiar.  This  difference 
marks  an  enormous  and  most  welcome  progress,  for  if  we  con- 
sider that  hitherto  nothing  more  ideally  beautiful,  more  perfect 
in  form  or  more  lofty  in  expression,  has  been  produced  than 
these  sonatas,  we  can  appreciate  the  good  that  must  have  re- 
sulted from  their  popularisation.  If  now,  still  speaking  of 
London,  we  turn  from  music  in  public  to  music  in  private  life, 
and  examine  how  it  stood  with  it  thirty  years  ago,  we  must  say 
at  once  that  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  or  of  an  instrument, 
was  then  as  now  an  almost  indispensable  accomplishment  for 
any  well-educated  young  lady.  It  was  different  with  the 
sterner  sex,  and  the  time  had  not  quite  gone  by  when  a  young 
gentleman  would  have  considered  it  somewhat  beneath  him  to 
put  his  fingers  upon  a  musical  instrument.  Private  concerts 
were  much  en  vogue  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  but  the 
rdle  which  music  and  its  exponents  played  at  them  was  neither 
dignified  nor  enviable.  I  remember  a  most  distinguished  and 
amiable  member  of  Parliament  asking  a  newly-arrived  pianist, 
who  had  promised  to  play  at  his  house,  what  was  his  style  ?  if 
it  was  like  that  of  Herr  So-and-So  ?  and,  receiving  in  answer 
a  somewhat  embarrassed  denial,  burst  out :  '  Ah,  thank  you,  I 
am  so  glad,  because  he  plays  too  loud,  et  cela  empeche  les  dames 
de  causer  J  (lhat  interferes  with  the  ladies1  talking).  The  same 
pianist  playing  in  the  same  year  at  a  musical  party  given  by 
one  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  being  asked  for  a  second 


piece,  repeated  the  one  he  had  played  already,  which  happened 
to  be  the  shortest  he  could  remember,  being  fully  convinced 
that  not  a  note  of  it  could  have  been  heard  the  first  time,  so 
little  had  he  interfered  with  the  ladies'  talk. 

And  these  were  not  exceptional  cases ;  no,  they  were  the 
rule,  and  prove  how  little  consideration  music  enjoyed,  how 
little  it  was  cultivated  for  its  own  sake. 
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We  will  now  leave  London  for  the  provinces,  where,  first 
of  all,  we  have  to  notice  those  triennial  festivals  which  long 
have  been  the  glorv  and  pride  of  a  few  of  the  larger  towns. 
They  have  been  of  undeniable  importance  to  the  musical  art, 
producing  many  a  masterpiece  for  the  first  time,  and  in  general 
rendering  the  works  performed  with  a  completeness  and  rich- 
ness of  execution  seldom  attained  on  other  occasions.  But, 
brilliant  as  they  were,  the  rareness  of  these  festivals  prevented 
them  from  exercising  any  wide  or  lasting  influence,  and  only  a 
Methuselah  could,  by  their  help  alone,  have  become  acquainted 
with  a  tithe  of  the  works,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  forming  the  taste  and  judgment  They  might 
be  likened  to  bright  meteors,  which  after  their  disappearance 
leave  the  darkness  more  intense.  Three  towns,  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  Dublin,  possessed  organised  societies,  with  an 
annual  series  of  concerts,  at  which  orchestral  compositions, 
symphonies,  overtures,  &c,  could  be  heard;  but  over  the 
quality  of  the  performance  of  these  works  we  must  in  charity 
throw  the  darkest  possible  veil.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  would  not 
be  tolerated  now-a-days,  and  we  must  not  wonder,  therefore, 
if  the  beautiful  works  which  by  such  means  gained  a  hearing 
did  not  win  much  public  favour,  and  were  generally,  although 
perhaps  with  4  bated  breath,'  termed  <  bores.'  The  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  depended  for  musical  entertainment  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  tours  taken  yearly  by  some  of  the  most 
successful  singers  and  instrumentalists.  The  concerts  given 
by  them  did  certainly  raise  the  standard  of  execution  to  a  very 
high  degree,  but  their  effect  upon  the  public  taste  could  only 
be  one-sided,  the  interest  centring  generally  in  the  execution 
and  not  in  the  music  performed. 

With  such  limited  opportunities  of  hearing  good  music,  of 
gaining  knowledge  by  comparison  and  thus  developing  the 
taste  and  forming  the  judgment,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
public  took  but  a  feeble  interest  in  the  very  art  which  now  ad- 
ministers perhaps  more  largely  than  any  other  to  its  intellectual 
pleasures.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  attachment  shown  to  choral 
music,  the  devotion  with  which  oratorios  were  everywhere 
practised  and  performed,  often  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  it  might  well  have  been  doubted  if  the  English 
were  a  musical  people.  That  such  a  doubt  would  have  been 
most  unjust,  that  the  fault  of  this  backwardness  and  stagnation 
did  not  lie  with  the  public,  but  with  those  whose  province  it 
was  to  teach,  has  since  been  proved  to  evidence  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  love  for  music  has  been  awakened  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  ever  since  the  opportunities  of 
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hearing  the  highest  creations  of  the  art  have  been  multiplied, 
and  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  And  surprisingly, 
wonderfully  rapid  has  been  its  growth  I  It  would  far  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  address  were  we  to  follow  its  gradual  progress 
from  year  to  year,  nor  is  this  necessary ;  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider how  music  flourishes  at  the  present  day,  what  an  impor- 
tant part  it  plays  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  contrast  between  now  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  to  gauge 
the  results  that  have  been  achieved  during  that  lapse  of  time. 

Returning  to  London,  whence  the  impulse  may  be  said  to 
have  been  given  to  the  whole  country,  we  find  its  musical 
physiognomy  totally  changed.  The  institution,  the  bold  insti- 
tution, of  several  long  series  of  concerts,  devoted  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  best  music  in  the  best  manner,  has  served  to 
render  the  works  of  the  greatest  composers  familiar,  not  to  a 
small  section  of  society  only,  but  to  a  large  and  ever-increasing 
public,  which  on  account  of  this  very  familiarity  derives 
greater  and  greater  enjoyment  from  compositions  that  once 
were  as  sealed  books  to  all  but  a  few.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
at  the  present  time  more  good  music  publicly  given  in  London 
in  the  course  of  a  year  than  in  any  Continental  town ;  whilst 
nothing  strikes  the  foreign  musician  who  visits  England  more 
than  the  earnest  attention  and  intelligence  with  which  vast 
audiences  listen  to  works  of  the  highest  class,  embodying  the 
most  lofty  ideas.  Thousands  and  thousands  have  carried  home 
new  impressions  after  hearing  those  beautiful  works  which, 
well  rendered,  never  or  seldom  fail  to  reach  the  heart,  and  have 
felt  induced  to  study  for  themselves  these  fresh  sources  of 
delight,  thus  becoming  in  turn  centres  from  which  the  love  of 
music  is  spreading  further  and  further.  How  fully  this  love 
is  awakened  is  proved  by  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  has 
succeeded  the  apathy  of  former  times,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  new  works,  as  well  as  older  but  unknown  ones,  are 
accepted,  so  that  there  is  no  composer  whose  productions  will 
not  findj  a  willing  ear,  and,  should  they  merit  it,  a  kind 
reception. 

A  natural  consequence  of  this  altered  state  of  things  is  the 
greater  earnestness  with  which  the  pursuit  of  music  is  followed 
in  private  life;  a  higher  tone  pervades  all  musical  circles; 
what  was  once  but  a  pleasant  pastime  has  in  innumerable  in- 
stances become  the  subject  of  absorbing  study.  Nor  are  its 
disciples  any  longer  confined  to  one  sex  alone ;  no,  many  a 
young  gentleman  of  our  time  is  proud  to  be  numbered  among 
the  votaries  of  an  art  which  gives  expression  to  the  noblest 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  human  soul.    What  has  also 
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materially  contributed  to  the  advancement  thus  described  is 
the  good  work  done  by  the  institutions  where  music  is  taught 
in  all  its  branches,  and  which  have  multiplied  during* the  last 
twenty  years,  stimulating  a  wholesome  emulation  and  forming 
many  excellent  professors  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 
The  latter  have  greatly  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  parts  of  England,  which  thirty  years  ago  stood  very 
low  indeed;  almost  inconceivable  was  the  dearth  of  good 
teachers  which  made  itself  everywhere  felt.  I  know  of  a  town 
in  the  North,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where 
in  1848  the  whole  musical  instruction  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  precentors  and  of  fiddlers,  whose  principal  occupation  was 
the  playing  of  reels  and  strathspeys  at  balls. 

The  seeds  laid  by  a  few  earnest  workers  in  the  good  cause 
have  brought  forth  abundant  and  welcome  fruit.  Music  is  pul- 
sating through  the  whole  country  with  the  most  vigorous  life ; 
there  is  hardly  a  town,  however  small,  but  has  its  Concert- 
Society,  with  an  ample  list  of  patrons,  and  generally  a  secure 
basis  of  subscribers,  all  vying  with  each  other  in  the  worthy 
production  of  high-class  works.  Performances  such  as*  fbr-L) 
merly  grieved  the  musician  have  as  a  rule  become  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  festivals  have  increased  in  number  and  in  influence ; 
orchestras,  in  nothing  inferior  to  those  of  London,  have  been 
formed,  and  have  made  popular  the  mighty  inspirations  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  all  other  great  masters ; 
good  music  in  every  form  and  its  exponents  have  been  every- 
where welcomed,  until  the  love  of  music  has  become  so  diffused, 
has  so  penetrated  the  whole  stratum  of  the  community,  that  a 
good  programme,  ably  rendered,  is  sure  to  find  an  appreciative 
audience  in  the  remotest  town  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  no 
exaggerated  assertion ;  but  perhaps  only  those  who,  like  my- 
self, come  in  contact  with  the  most  varied  assemblages  of 
music-loving  people,  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  whole  nation,  and 
rejoice  in  the  result. 

What  has  been  heard  in  public  has  found  an  echo  in  the 
homes  of  private  life ;  where  formerly  there  were  scores  of 
intelligent  amateurs  we  find  hundreds  to-day,  who  bring  to  the 
practice  and  study  of  music  an  energy  and  patience  truly  re- 
markable, whilst  the  spirit  of  research  has  extended  far  and 
wide.  One  little  anecdote  will  show  this  in  a  striking  manner. 
Not  many  months  ago,  a  concert  of  instrumental  music  was  to 
take  place  in  a  small  Yorkshire  town  with  a  programme  which, 
even  in  Germany,  would  have  been  called  highly  interesting. 
It  included  works  by  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and, 
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side  by  side  with  these,  compositions  by  Raff,  Schumann, 
Spohr  and  Popper,  the  last  name  being  almost  unknown  in 
England.  Twenty  minutes  before  the  commencement  of  the 
concert  it  was  discovered,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  discom- 
fiture of  the  performers,  that  the  whole  of  the  music  had  dis- 
appeared, most  unaccountably  but  most  certainly  vanished, 
and  with  it  all  probability  of  the  concert  taking  place.  The 
committee  was  informed  of  the  accident,  and  the  rumour 
soon  spread  to  the  public  already  assembled  in  the  hall, 
when  several  '  Dei  ex  machina/  in  the  shape  of  enthusiastic 
dilettanti,  started  up  and  fetched  from  their  various  homes,  to 
the  intense  surprise  of  the  artists,  all  the  pieces  required,  even 
to  Raff  and  Popper,  so  that  the  programme  could  be  followed 
without  the  slightest  alteration.  When  we  consider  that  all 
these  pieces  were  fetched  from  private  libraries  and  not  from 
music-stores,  and  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  this  particular  town  is  more  musical  than  any 
other,  we  may  well  regard  this  little  fact  as  a  proof  of  the 
high  state  of  culture  which  music  has  attained,  and  of  its 
universal  acceptance. 

That  some  of  our  larger  towns  have  become  worthy  rivals 
of  the  capital,  and  have  acquired  an  influence  in  musical 
matters  that  makes  itself  widely  felt,  is  a  well-known  fact. 
Were  it  not  for  my  own  intimate  connection  with  Manchester 
and  its  musical  doings,  I  might  relate  what  has  been  achieved 
here,  but  it  is  a  theme  I  cannot  dilate  upon  although  the  tempt- 
ation is  great ;  this  much  I  may  say :  Is  there  anything  in  die 
whole  range  of  musical  literature  worth  knowing  that  we  do 
not  know  ?  is  there  anything  worthy  of  admiration  that  we  do 
not  admire  ?  And  when  I  say  '  we 9  I  do  not  mean  a  small 
privileged  section  of  society,  but  I  am  thinking  of  the  thousands 
who  crowd  to  hear  the  mighty  inspirations  of  our  immortal 
masters,  and  greet  them  with  enthusiastic  and  intelligent 
applause.  And  in  this  highly  discriminating  taste  for  music 
Manchester,  if  pre-eminent,  is  by  no  means  singular ;  without 
referring  to  such  places  as  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Bristol  and  others,  I  could  name  towns  in  which,  thirty  years 
ago,  the  sounds  of  a  symphony  had  never  been  heard,  and  where 
now  even  such  a  work  as  Beethoven's  (  Ninth,'  so  long  con- 
sidered '  caviare '  to  the  multitude,  if  worshipped  by  the  pro- 
fessional musician,  is  eagerly  listened  to  and  evidently  enjoyed 
by  large  and  mixed  audiences.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  music 
has  grown  into  a  real  power ;  it  is 

Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crown'd  monarch. 
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Most  satisfactory  as  this  state  of  things  must  be  considered, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  further  progress  is  possible,  that 
no  more  efforts  are  needed  to  ensure  with  its  popularity  its 
right  understanding ;  there  are  still  corners  in  the  land  where 
the  new  light  has  but  dimly  penetrated,  if  none  remain  in  utter 
darkness.  And  here  I  wish  to  plead  for  one  thing  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  still  needed,  namely :  the  creation  of  a  school  of 
music  in  a  provincial  town,  away  from  the  turmoil  of  London. 
Such  a  school,  for  which  Manchester  seems  to  be  the  most 
appropriate  place,  would  be  a  boon  to  hundreds  of  young 
people ;  for  if  at  this  moment  the  Royal  Academy  in  London 
numbers  upwards  of  400  pupils,  the  Manchester  music-school 
would  most  probably  soon  rival  it  in  that  respect.  I  throw  out 
the  suggestion  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  taken  up,  fully  con- 
vinced as  I  am  that  no  serious  difficulties  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  realisation.  Music,  assuredly,  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  God  to  man ;  it  dwells  in  our  innermost  soul, 
and,  like  the  voice  of  conscience,  we  cannot  explain  its  origin. 
We  certainly  do  not  borrow  it  from  outward  nature,  to  whose 
manifestations  we  often  lend  the  charm  of  this,  our  inborn, 
music ;  for  we  hear  it  in  the  swaying  of  the  trees,  the  murmur 
of  the  brook,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and 

In  the  floor  of  Heaven 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Music  springs  entirely  from  the  heart.  *  Singing  and  making 
melody  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord,'  says  St.  Paul ;  it  is  a  part 
of  our  nature  and  responds  to  all  our  moods,  from  the  merriest 
to  the  saddest.  How  many  of  the  sorrowful  have  not  blessed 
its  consoling  power ! 

Music  the  fiercest  griefs  can  charm ; 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 

And  make  despair  and  madness  please. 

And  how  subduing  its  influence — 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

Joy,  hope,  melancholy,  sorrow,  anguish  of  soul,  and  their  infi- 
nite varieties  of  changes  and  degrees — music  gives  expression 
to  them  all  with  a  truthfulness  and  precision  which  language 
cannot  attain. 

If  such  be  the  art,  the  progress  of  which  I  have  watched 
with  deep  and  ever-increasing  interest  for  more  than  a  quarter 
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of  a  century,  then  we  may  well  rejoice  that  it  has  taken  such 
deep  root  in  this  country ;  its  influence  cannot  be  other  than 
elevating,  refining,  and  softening ;  and  may  it  spread  further 
and  further  until  a  part  of  every  Englishman's  creed  become, 
that 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Paper  on  *  By  what  means  can  Workpeople  in  large 
towns  be  induced  to  buy  examples  of  good  Art? 9  was  read  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  of  Manchester.1  Photographs,  photo- 
engravings, and  chromo-lithographs  of  good  pictures  are  now, 
he  said,  so  cheap,  that  well-paid  workpeople  can  afford  to  buy 
several  such  copies  every  year.  The  crowds  of  workpeople 
round  printsellers'  windows  show  that  good  pictures  have  some 
interest  for  workpeople.  Why  is  it  that,  as  a  rule,  only  worth- 
less engravings  and  coloured  prints  are  found  in  their  houses  ? 
The  chief  reasons  probably  are  that  few  workpeople  know  that 
some  copies  of  good  pictures  are  cheap,  and  they  don't  know 
enough  about  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  they  see  to  care  very 
deeply  for  them.  For  while  one  of  the  functions  of  pictures 
is  to  give  pleasure  by  beautiful  form  and  colour,  pictures,  as 
simply  beautiful  things,  cannot  compete  with  flowers  and 
clouds.  To  have  enduring  interest,  pictures  must  excite 
thought  and  feeling,  and  they  can  only  do  this  when  the  things 
which  they  represent  are  familiar  to  us,  or  closely  connected 
with  things  which  are  familiar  to  us.  At  present,  owing  to 
workpeople's  ignorance  of  the  subjects  of  the  noblest  kind  of 
pictures,  only  pictures  which  cannot  interest  anyone  deeply, 
interest  many  of  them  at  all.  But  if  the  culture  of  work- 
people is  to  be  deeply  influenced  by  art,  those  pictures  which, 
when  understood,  have  the  greatest  power  to  interest,  must  be 
made  intelligible  to  them. 

The  author  then  suggests  that  in  every  town  a  number  of 
people  conversant  with  art  should  select  such  good,  cheap 
copies  of  pictures,  as  they  think  can  be  made  interesting  to 
workpeople  by  explanation,  and  that  they  have  printed  on 
slips  of  paper — one  of  which  shall  be  sold  with  each  copy — a 
statement  of  their  reasons  for  choosing  it,  a  brief  criticism  of 
1  See  transactions  1878,  pp.  877,  687;  1877,  p.  738. 
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its  merits  and  defects,  an  explanation  of  the  incident  or  thing 
which  it  represents,  and  of  the  connection  existing  between 
what  it  represents  and  incidents  or  things  known  to  most 
workpeople ;  the  price  of  the  copy  and  of  a  simple  frame  for 
it.  If  print-sellers  would  not  sell  the  chosen  copies  and  the 
printed  slips,  a  collection  could  be  placed  in  the  local  picture- 
galleries,  or  arrangements  be  made  for  their  being  sold  by  the 
focal  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. 

In  Manchester  the  work  of  choosing  and  explaining  copies 
of  pictures  would  probably  be  undertaken  by  the  committee  of 
the  Art  Museum,  who  have  already  undertaken  to  provide  all 
the  pictures  in  their  collection  with  explanation  and  criticism. 

An  interesting  Paper  on  s  Building  and  Landscape '  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  but  as  an 
abstract,  without  the  numerous  drawings  and  sketches  with 
which  the  Paper  was  illustrated,  would  hardly  be  intelligible, 
we  regret  that  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  allow 
of  our  reproducing  them  in  this  volume. 

m 

Mr.  Ward  Heys  read  a  Paper  on  'The  Manchester 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  its  influence  on  the  Art  apprecia- 
tion of  the  locality.'  The  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
was  established  in  November  1859,  and  resulted  from  a  strong 
desire  evoked  in  the  artistic  mind,  by  the  success  of  the  first, 
really  representative,  exhibition  of  local  art  talent,  which  was 
held  at  Peel  Park,  two  years  previously,  concurrently  with  the 
great  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Old  Trafford. 

The  Academy  began  its  career  with  the  modest  sum  of 
thirty  odd  pounds,  twenty  of  which  were  contributed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bazley,  M.P.  For  some  years  it  confined  its  energies 
to  its  life  class,  which  is  still  doing  good  work  and  which  has 
afforded  facilities  for  study  to  many  who  have  attained  a 
national  reputation.  November  30th,  1865,  witnessed  the  in- 
auguration of  its  annual  conversazione  and  exhibition ;  at  first 
of  very  modest  proportions,  being  composed  chiefly  of  unframed 
drawings  and  sketches ;  but  annually  increasing,  until,  from  a 
three  days'  exhibition  of  unframed  work,  of  which  sales  were 
scarcely  sought  to  be  effected,  it  has  grown  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  gold-framed  exhibition,  filling  three  large  rooms  at  the 
Royal  Manchester  Institution,  and  having  now  a  month's  dura- 
tion.   The  sales  of  pictures  in  1878  realized  1,929/. 

These  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy  have  for  primary 
object  the  exposition  of  the  individual  and  collective  develop- 
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ment  that  has  taken  place  daring  the  preceding  year.  The 
number  of  works  exhibited  has  increased  from  a  few  score  in 
1865,  to  545  shown  last  spring.  Last  year  the  Academy 
collected  344  pictures  by  local  artists,  which  were  exhibited 
at  Feel  Park,  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Salford  Public  Art 
Gallery,  and  were  on  view  ten  weeks,  during  which  4,569 
catalogues  were  sold,  and  it  is  said  100,000  persons  passed 
through  the  rooms. 

That  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  does  influence 
very  largely  the  Art-appreciating  people  of  the  locality  is 
proved  by  various  facts.  Its  continual  increase  in  numbers, 
having  risen  from  40  in  1870,  to  133  at  the  present  time,  may 
be  here  noted.  The  crowd  of  art-connoisseurs  that  throng  its 
annual  conversazione,  shows  its  effect  on  an  important  part  of 
the  community,  and  the  notices  received  in  the  press  prove  its 
general  popularity. 

The  Academy,  through  its  Council,  has  never  fostered  a 
special  system  or  style  of  work ;  but  given  encouragement  to 
all  aspirations.  Ladies  were  admitted  as  associate  members 
some  years  ago.  The  Academy  has  great  possibilities  before 
it,  and  may  ultimately  attain  to  a  power  and  influence  un- 
dreamed of  by  its  founders. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Traice  gave  a  sketch  of  the  rise,  growth, 
and  work  of  '  The  Manchester  School  of  Art,'  with  special 
relation  to  the  general  progress  of  instruction  in  Art,  and  the 
participation  of  the  provinces  as  well  as  the  metropolis,  in  the 
aid  afforded  by  the  btate.  Manchester  has  had  its  Art  school 
for  upwards  of  forty  years.  Art  studies  received  a  new 
impulse  from  the  erection  of  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament. 
A  Commons1  Committee  of  1835  and  1836,  on  our  limited 
success  in  the  application  of  art  and  industry,  recommended 
museums  and  galleries  and  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
design.  In  1837  a  normal  school  of  design  was  opened  at 
Somerset  House.  Mr.  George  Jackson,  a  Manchester  decora- 
tor, advocated  a  local  museum  and  school.  Mr.  B.  R.  Haydon 
and  eight  other  gentlemen,  dining  together,  resolved  on  the 
opening  of  a  school :  the  resolve  was  endorsed  at  a  public 
meeting,  held  in  February  1838,  and  the  school  was  opened  in 
October.  It  was  locally  self-supporting  till  1842,  when  it 
obtained  a  grant  of  240/.  from  the  10,000/.  voted  to  aid  the 
study  of  design  in  the  provinces.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
those  who  had  made  so  admirable  a  beginning  did  not  maintain 
the  school  in  its  entire  freedom  of  action  whether  subsidized  by 
the  Government  or  not.  The  local  subscriptions  at  that  time 
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amounted  to  nearly  300/.  a  year ;  and  the  yearly  average  had 
been  little  short  of  that  down  to  the  present  time,  which  would 
be  raised  to  350/.  if  special  gifts  were  included.  It  was  note- 
worthy that  in  new  regulations  imposed  by  the  Somerset  House 
authorities  it  was  stated  that  classes  would  be  formed  for  the 
study  of  drawing  and  design  as  a  branch  of  polite  education  to 
those  who  had  no  intention  of  making  either  high  art  or  indus- 
trial art  a  profession.  So  at  this  early  period  the  expediency 
was  recognised  of  throwing  open  the  schools  to  all  who  had  any 
artistic  aspirations.  In  1845  an  exhibition  of  drawings,  &c. 
was  visited  by  26,000  people,  and  criticised  at  length  in  the 
Art  Journal,  which  engraved  several  designs  by  the  pupils. 
In  1846  Mr.  Wailis  resigned  the  mastership  because  he  dis- 
approved of  the  new  scheme  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Formerly  cubes,  cones,  and  spheres  to  be 
drawn  with  outlines  of  uniform  breadth,  and  to  be  shaded  with 
a  dry  point  and  microscopic  stipple,  occupied  much  time. 
More  interesting  objects  were  introduced  later ;  but  the  scheme 
of  minute  shading  was  adhered  to  until  eight  or  ten  years  ago; 
and  some  artists  did  not  regret  the  discipline.  For  several 
years  national  and  other  schoolmasters  attended  the  school,  as 
drawing  was  a  subject  of  ordinary  instruction  in  elementary 
schools,  until  it  was  struck  out  by  the  Revised  Code  of  1862. 
Since  1861,  the  sums  obtained  from  Government  on  the  results 
of  the  examinations  had  varied  from  60/.  to  250/.,  and  for  ten 
years  had  seldom  exceeded  a  sixth  of  the  income  of  the  school. 
The  average  attendance  for  forty  years  had  been  nearly  200 
pupils.  The  number  on  the  books  had  been  much  larger,  as 
many  had  joined  without  definite  object,  and  left  when  it  was 
found  that  drawing  could  not  be  learned  in  three  or  six 
months.  For  some  years  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils  had  taken 
the  Department's  prizes  for  higher  grade  work.  Preparatory 
drawing  was  now  being  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  external 
classes.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  have  been  subscribed  for  a 
building  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  the  School  of  Art,  which 
has  been  commenced,  the  committee  being  confident  that  with 
the  revival  of  trade  the  funds  still  needed  will  be  contributed. 

A  Paper  on  *  The  Humanisingand  Refining  Effects  of  Art/ 
was  read  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Phen£,  LLJ).,  F.S.A.  The  author  of  this 
Paper  commenced  by  referring  to  his  previous  Papers  under 
this  title,1  with  the  object  of  showing,  first,  that  in  introducing 
a  subject  relating  to  former  times,  his  intention  was  simply  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unusual  scope  which  art,  in  preference 
1  See  Trantaction*,  1878,  p.  7S9;  1877,  p.  766. 
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to  other  subjects,  gives  for  comparative  study  of  its  effects  on 
the  manners  and  social  condition  of  nations  from  the  early 
stages  of  civilisation  to  the  most  recent  times,  and  in  no  way  as 
a  matter  of  antiquarian  research,  which  be  considered  foreign 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Society ;  and  next  to  point  out  the 
interesting  overlappings  of  the  periods,  execution,  and  influence 
of  art,  which  soften  down  the  harshness  of  boundaries  of  dates 
and  effects,  and  constitute  comparison  and  the  study  of  effects 
a  more  complete  science. 

In  glancing  slightly  at  his  review  of  the  latter,  given  in  his 
Paper  read  at  Cheltenham,  he  pointed  out  that  his  view  of  the 
cause  of  the  monotonous  solemnity  of  Egyptian  sculpture  and 
its  colossal  dimensions  was  supported  by  the  late  investigations 
of  Monsieur  Pierret,  following  on  those  of  De  Rouge,  as  to 
the  Egyptian  faith  being  grandly  monotheistic,  characterised 
by  the  quiet  undemonstrative  national  characteristics;  and 
that  the  Greek  cult  being  entirely  the  reverse  was  the  origin 
of  an  antithesis  in  their  art  and  manners.    He  examined  next 
the  influences  acting  in  the  days  of  their  art  progress,  on  the 
productions  of  both  nations,  and  the  results  of  such  productions 
on  the  social  polity  of  the  two  nations,  as  well  as  the  powerful 
machine  art  became  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers,  as  an  aid  to 
government.    It  was  seen  in  Egyptian  art,  and  recorded  in 
history,  that  this  people  simulated  imaginary  supernatural 
ceremonies,  which  being  known  by  the  people  to  be  simulations 
only,  had  but  a  slightly  superstitious  effect,  and  merely  mag* 
nified,  without  altering,  their  style  or  art.  The  Greeks  on  the 
other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  Phya,  who  was  persuaded  by 
Pisistratus  to  assume  the  actual  bearings  and  impersonation 
of  Minerva,  and  in  other  instances  referred  to  by  Herodotus, 
&c,  believed  in  the  positive  viable  supernatural  presence, 
and  were  wrought  to  an  enthusiasm  which  made  their  sculptors 
animate  their  marble,  and  constituted  the  populace  judges  and 
critics  ;  and  thus,  having  these  functions  thrust  upon  them, 
their  minds  became  moulded  and  their  manners  conformed  to 
the  lofty  attributes  of  those  their  sculpture  portrayed. 

But  over  and  above  this-,  was  the  operation  of  an  element 
of  which  they  were  the  unconscious  exponents,  an  element 
found  to  produce  like  results  whether  operating  on  the  animal, 
mental,  or  even  on  vegetable  subjects  which  it  encountered. 
This  element  was  virgin  soil.  It  was  shown  that  where  any- 
thing organic  finds  a  perfectly  new  field,  in  every  way  suitable 
to  its  wants,  it  takes  immediate  possession,  progresses  in  un- 
usual proportion,  culminates,  and  then  retrogrades  to  its 
original  condition. 
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It  might  not  be  encouraging  to  conclude  that  we  could 
never  equal  the  ancients  in  the  arts  of  poetry  or  sculpture,  but 
it  is  a  grand  point,  in  dealing  with  large  masses  of  men,  to 
systematize  and  guide  the  mind,  by  those  great  examples,  to 
results  of  wholesome  enjoyment  and  the  government  of  self. 

It  was  shown  that  the  Greeks  did  not  originate  the  grand 
features  which  characterised  them.  Totally  differing  from  the 
Egyptians  in  constitution,  mental  and  physical,  as  well  as  in 
tastes  and  desires,  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Egyptian 
ritual,  the  admirable  laws,  the  freedom  given  to,  and  honour 
paid  to  women,  and  the  almost  theatrical  supernatural  judg- 
ments. Sensitive  to  a  degree,  all  this  found  in  Greek  minds  a 
new  and  virgin  soil,  the  laws  were  in  a  great  part  adopted,  the 
honour  to  women  conceded  as  a  courtesy  rather  than  enforced 
by  stringent  enactments  as  in  Egypt,  but  everything  else 
completely  antithesized.  Their  solemn  paeans  to  Osiris  were 
appropriated  in  Homeric  verse  equally  between  supernal 
powers  and  chivalrous  warriors;  their  spectacular  rites  to 
drama  in  tragedy  and  comedy ;  their  mere  outline  representa- 
tions in  sculpture  and  painting  produced  on  the  new  soil, 
original  perspective,  proportion,  and  art  pictures  quite  inde- 
pendent of  sculpture.  The  names  of  Apelles,  Parrhasius, 
Zeuxis,  Apollodorus,  Lysippus,  Aristides  of  Bceotia,  &c,  prove 
clearly  perfection  in  Greek  painting,  when  nothing  but  the 
crude  style  of  Etruscan  art  was  known  in  Borne,  as  shown  by 
the  astonishment  with  which  a  painting  by  Aristides  was  received 
there  after  the  capture  of  Corinth. 

Incongruities  in  Egyptian  architecture,  such  as  supporting 
heavy  stone  cornices  on  bundles  of  papyrus,  for  columns,  were 
shown  to  have  been  avoided  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
columns  were  described  as  perpetuations  in  marble  of  wooden 
supports  used  in  earlier  ages.  The  Doric,  having  no  base  and 
a  simple  fillet  at  the  head,  had,  the  author  considered,  origi- 
nated from  a  number  of  stems  of  trees,  having  the  lower  ends 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  bound  together  at  the  top  by  a  withe 
or  band  of  willow  or  other  flexible  wood,  the  bark  of  which 
trees  curling  outwards  in  drying,  suggested  the  shallow  flutings 
of  the  order.  The  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  were  then 
traced  to  a  similar  simple,  rural,  but  appropriate  origin  in 
each  case,  the  base  being  formed  by  bands  of  wood  securing 
the  foot,  and  in  the  Ionic,  as  seen  in  the  Erechtheum,  to  twisted 
stems  of  honeysuckle  or  woodbine,  the  flowers  of  which  so 
profusely  decorate  the  cornices  of  this  order.  The  foliage 
of  the  Corinthian  capital  was  shown  not  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
column,  as  the  papyrus  was  in  Egyptian  art ;  it  was  described 
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as  a  decorative  clothing  to  the  head  of  the  column,  secured  by 
a  fillet  as  in  other  orders  and  as  characteristic  of  temples 
devoted  to  the  greatest  deity,  Jove ;  and  its  simplicity  similarly 
emblematic  with  the  crown  of  leaves  given  to  victors  in  the 
national  games,  the  highest  honour  the  Greeks  could  have. 
He  had  arrived  at  these  results  from  a  careful  study  of  Greek 
architecture  in  its  own  land.  He  never  understood  the  emblems 
of  Greek  architecture  until  he  went  to  Greece,  and  then  it  was 
like  waking  at  the  call  of  sweet  music.  It  was  pointed  out 
also  that  the  Greek  sculpture  handed  down  the  remembrance 
of  great  ancestors  who  had  earned  respect ;  the  architecture 
of  their  temples  portrayed  to  posterity,  but  in  magnificent  de- 
vice and  material,  the  features  of  the  simple  dwellings  of  a 
primitive  age  of  happiness  ;  these  were  so  many  bonds  of  en- 
dearment by  which  the  affections  of  the  people  were  secured 
to  their  country  and  their  art ;  foreign  architects  might  imitate 
the  style  ;  foreign  sculptors  multiply  their  images ;  but  in  no 
foreign  land  would  their  art  find  a  native  soil;  the  meaning 
was  forgotten  or  known  only  as  a  study ;  there  was  no  appeal 
to  the  feelings.  The  home  of  Greek  architecture  was  Greece ; 
and  the  people  who  once  understood  its  meaning  lived  no  more. 
It  was  like  a  beautiful  but  evanescent  dream,  fragmentary 
recollections  of  which  could  only  be  recalled  to  the  mind  with 
difficulty.  He  would  select  one  example  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing. The  maison  carree  at  Nimes  was  an  exquisite  structure, 
but  with  all  its  beauty  the  style  conveyed  no  meaning  out  of 
Greece ;  near  it  was  the  great  Roman  amphitheatre  which 
spoke  volumes ;  it  was  in  its  right  place  in  a  conquered  land, 
and  told  of  the  warlike  sports  of  a  dominant  people.  Greek 
architecture  was  the  offspring  of  poetic  designers ;  distinctive 
Roman  buildings  spoke  of  the  iron  sway  of  a  nation  of  the 
sword. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hall  Caine,  of  Liverpool,  read  a  Paper, 
entitled, €  A  Phase  of  the  Restoration  Movement.'  He  said 
the  religious  movement  started  in  England  forty  years  ago  had 
been  responsible  for  very  much  of  the  injury  done  in  recent 
years  to  ecclesiastical  art.  The  Cathedral,  as  the  foremost 
limb  of  ecclesiastic  government,  was  brought  then  into  the 
active  life  of  the  Church ;  but  the  effort  to  accommodate  its 
chapels  and  aisles  to  the  uses  of  the  guilds  and  brotherhoods 
for  whom  they  were  first  designed,  was  not  attended  by  any 
reverence  for  the  inheritance  they  contained  in  history  and 
art.  This  indifference  to  the  art  of  our  forefathers  was  due  to 
a  false  sense  of  our  relation  to  the  past;  but  it  was  fast  coming 
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to  us  to  see  that  the  past  is  alive  with  us  and  a  part  of  our 
growth,  and  that  this  altered  attitude  to  the  past  required  a 
more  careful  treatment  of  the  relics  it  leaves  in  its  trace.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  we  should  approach  the  practical  diffi- 
culty of  how  best  to  give  effect  to  our  desire  that  such  of  our 
ancient  buildings  as  are  still  unimpaired  should  be  saved  from 
desecration  and  extinction.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  then  passed  in 
hasty  review  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  saying  its  main  business,  and  that  a  very 
useful  one,  was  to  awaken  public  opinion  to  the  importance  of 
its  enounced  principles.  The  scheme  of  such  a  body  had 
limitations:  it  was  negative  rather  than  positive,  and  some 
means,  swifter  in  operation  and  surer  in  its  end,  ought  to  be 
devised.  Even  the  power  of  the  parishioners  in  Vestry  was 
of  no  great  avail,  for  recent  rulings  (as  in  the  case  of  Ormskirk 
Church)  showed  the  prerogative  of  the  Consistory  Court  to 
thrust  upon  a  parish  work  it  had  declined  to  undertake.  Even 
if  it  were  otherwise  the  power  of  the  parishioners  would  not 
always  be  found  reliable  where  art,  not  money,  was  at  stake. 
The  substantial  outcome  of  the  inquiry  was  that  ancient 
churches  should  be  protected  by  law.  The  national  church 
was  the  national  property,  and  the  whole  English  people  had  a 
right — an  individual  and  a  collective  possession — in  the  churches 
that  belonged  to  the  State. 
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APPENDIX  A.1 

REPORT    OF  THE    COUNCIL    TO    THE  CONCLUDING 
GENERAL  MEETING  OP  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

THE  Council  have  the  honour  to  report  the  termination  of  the  23rd 
Annual  Congress  of  the  Association. 
The  inaugural  address  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Man- 
cheater,  President  of  the  Association,  was  delivered  in  the  Concert  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  1st  October.  Not  only  for  this,  but  for 
his  constant  attendance  and  for  the  unwearied  kindness  with  which  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office,  the  thanks 
of  the  members  are  specially  due. 

Their  thanks  are  also  accorded  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
this  city  for  the  ample  accommodation  provided  in  the  Town  Hall ;  and 
to  the  Mayor  personally  for  presiding  over  the  working  men's  meeting, 
and  his  reception  of  the  members  at  die  Conversazione  on  Friday. 

The  Association  further  tender  their  thanks  to  the  Dean  of  Man- 
chester for  his  sermon  in  the  Cathedral :  to  the  Board  of  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Conversazione  given  in  their  rooms :  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  to  Dr.  Leigh,  to 
Mr.  Schofield,  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have  offered  facilities  for 
carrying  out  the  excursions  arranged  by  the  Local  Committee :  to  the 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  for  daily  opening  their  gardens 
to  the  members :  to  the  directors  of  the  public  institutions,  and  to  the 
several  firms  who  have  thrown  open  their  rooms  or  their  works  for  the 
inspection  of  members  of  the  Association ;  and  lastly  to  the  treasurer, 
to  the  local  committees,  and  to  the  local  secretaries  for  their  labours 
in  connection  with  the  Congress. 

The  Council  also  desire  specially  to  acknowledge  the  great  advan- 
tages which  the  Association  has  received  from  the  Press  by  its  com- 
prehensive reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  all  its  branches. 
The  zealous  and  careful  services  of  the  members  of  their  staff  call  for 
very  ample  recognition. 

The  Papers  brought  before  the  Departments  have  been  generally  of 
more  than  average  merit,  and  the  discussions  thereon  have  been  well 
maintained.  Although  the  number  of  members  joining  the  Association 
is  less  than  was  expected,  the  large  proportion  attending  the  sectional 
meetings  has  proved  the  interest  token  in  the  proceedings. 

1  See  ante,  p.  zL 
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The  following  are  the  detailed  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  departments : — 

I.  (a) — International  and  Municipal  Law  Section. 

In  the  International  and  Municipal  Law  Section,  the  first  special 
question 4  Is  it  a  Legal  or  a  Moral  Duty  for  a  Civilised  Nation  to  observe 
towards  an  Uncivilised  Race  Laws  or  Principles  which  that  race  either 
ignores  or  persistently  neglects?'  was  opened  with  a  Paper  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Chesson,  and  was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which 
the  affirmative  of  the  proposition  was  generally  supported.  The  second 
special  question  was  opened  by  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  in  a  Paper  '  On 
the  Adjustment  of  Charitable  Endowments  to  the  needs  of  the  Times.' 
The  third  special  question,  4  Should  the  Marriage  Laws  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be  assimilated  ?  '  was  opened  by  Papers  contributed  by  Dr. 
Waddilove  and  Mr.  Edgar,  and  followed  by  a  discussion,  which  was 
well  attended.  The  fourth  special  question, 4  What  action  should  be 
taken  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Copyright  ? '  was 
opened  with  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  followed  by  a  discussion. 

The  discussions  arising  on  the  last  three  special  questions  disclosed 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  speakers  who  took  part  in 
them. 

Besides  the  Papers  on  the  special  questions,  the  following  Papers 
were  contributed,  and  were  in  most  cases  followed  by  discussions : — A 
Paper  by  Mr.  Boyd  Kin  near  '  On  the  Amendment  and  Consolidation  of 
the  Law  of  England  and  Scotland  relating  to  the  Property  of  Married 
Women ; '  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Watts  4  On  the  Propriety  of  Selling  instead  of 
granting  Spirit  and  other  Licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ; '  a 
Paper  by  Mr.  Denny  Urlin  on  4  The  Long  Vacation  as  a  grievance  to 
Suitors ' ;  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  on  4  Some  Practical  Land  Law 
Reforms ' ;  a  Paper  by  Professor  Hopkinson  on  4  The  Transfer  of  Land ' ; 
a  Paper  by  Miss  Becker  4  On  the  Progress  of  the  Movement  for  the 
Enfranchisement  of  Women ' ;  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Jencken  on  4  Negotiable 
Securities  payable  to  bearer ' ;  and  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hare  on 
4  A  System  of  Election  which  provides  for  a  Just  and  Permanent  Dis- 
tribution of  Seats  in  Parliament  among  all  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 

(b) — Repression  op  Crime  Section. 

On  the  assembling  of  this  Section  on  October  2,  the  following  special 
question  was  considered — 4  The  Report  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Com- 
mission.' A  Paper  was  read  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C.B.,  and  a  long 
and  interesting  discussion  followed.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners most  prominently  noticed  were  the  following  : — 

(1)  Classification  of  prisoners,  so  that  those  new  to  crime  not  of  a 
scandalous  kind  should  be  separated  from  habitual  criminals. 

(2)  The  provision  of  a  special  department  for  the  London  district, 
to  undertake  the  supervision  of  persons  sentenced  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  the  police. 
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(3)  The  provision  of  an  unpaid  body  of  magistrates  and  others  ot 
position,  for  the  inspection  of  the  convict  prisons. 

There  was  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  that  those  recommenda- 
tions were  of  especial  value,  and  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

The  question  fixed  for  the  following  morning,  October  3,  was 
*  The  Prisons'  Act  of  1877,  its  present  results  and  probable  effect.' 
On  this  an  elaborate  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Lloyd.  J  P.,  who  ob- 
jected to  that  Act,  and  to  the  rules  issued  under  it.  On  this  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Section.  Many  of  the  speakers  deemed 
that  the  position  and  duties  of  the  visiting  justices  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised and  defined  at  once ;  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  long 
promised  circular  would  speedily  issue,  and  that  due  regard  would 
be  shown  for  the  fair  claims  of  the  local  magistracy.  During  this 
day  there  was  a  numerous  attendance  in  the  Section,  including  many 
magistrates. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Chairman  of  the  Section — Mr.  G.  W. 
Hastings — delivered  his  address  ;  after  which  a  Paper  written  by  Mr. 
May,  of  Perth,  on  *  the  Treatment  of  Habitual  Criminals,*  was  read  and 
discussed. 

On  Monday  Serjeant  Cox  opened  the  special  question,  pointing  out 
that  the  practice  of  bailing  prisoners  might  with  advantage  be  extended 
without  danger  to  the  public — quoting  his  experience  that  out  o£  4,000 
prisoners  bailed  by  him,  only  four  had  failed  to  answer  to  their 
recognizances.  The  16th  Section  of  the  recent  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act  was  alluded  to  in  the  discussion ;  and  the  Chairman  expressed  his 
hope  that  justices  would  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions  to  discharge 
on  their  own  recognizances  prisoners  convicted  for  the  first  time  of 
slight  offences. 

On  the  closing  day  (Tuesday)  Papers  on  the  i  Licensing  System  * 
were  read.  In  the  absence  of  their  writers,  Miss  Tod  (Belfast)  and  the 
Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  an  animated  discussion  followed  (the  attendance 
being  again  good)  on  the  laws  affecting  licensed  houses ;  and  a  general 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  facilities  for  intemperance  ought  to  be 
diminished. 

IT. — Education. 

The  first  question  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Section  on 
Thursday,  the  2nd,  was,  '  In  what  way  should  local  self-government  be 
developed  as  regards  Education,  and  what  is  the  proper  connection 
between  Voluntary  and  School  Board  Schools  ? ' 

The  charge  of  undue  cost  brought  against  Board  Schools  was 
examined  and  combated,  and  the  numerous  advantages,  financial  and 
educational,  of  a  well- organised  system  of  schools  under  local  autho- 
rities were  pointed  out. 

The  majority  of  speakers  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  much 
desired  gradation  could  only  be  secured  by  the  union  of  all  elementary 
schools  under  some  one  local  authority,  most  anticipating  the  absorp- 
tion of  voluntary  schools  into  the  School  Board  system,  while  some 
neither  desired  nor  expected  such  a  result 

The  points  raised  in  the  second  snecial  question, '  What  should  be  the 
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curriculum  in  Middle  Class  Schools,  and  what  influence  may  Govern- 
ment beneficially  exercise  on  the  Schools  and  on  their  teachers?' 
were  taken  up  by  twc  valuable  Papers.  The  necessity  of  some  regis- 
tration of  teachers,  in  the  interests  of  the  taught,  and  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  efficiency,  was  very  generally  admitted ;  but  some  difference  of 
opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  limit  which  might  fairly  be  put  to 
a  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  unregistered  teachers  indiscriminately. 
Several  experienced  managers  and  teachers  joined  in  a  practical  discus- 
sion on  the  first  part  of  the  question. 

The  question  proposed  for  Monday,  October  6 :  4  What  subjects 
ought  to  be  taught  in  Elementary  Schools,  and  in  what  way  can 
the  present  system  of  Inspection  of  these  Schools  be  advantageously 
altered  ? '  was  reviewed  from  the  stand- point  of  the  school  teacher, 
the  manager,  and  the  inspector.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  subjects 
should  be  chosen  and  taught  not  so  much  with  regard  to  their  technical 
utility  as  with  a  view  of  intelligently  developing  the  faculties.  The 
suggestion  that  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  should  be  required  to  classify 
schools  according  to  their  relative  excellence,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment grant  should  depend  rather  upon  this  classification  than  upon 
results  as  at  present  estimated,  met  with  no  support. 

Councillor  Carlsen,  of  Sweden,  sent  an  interesting  account  of  the 
progress  of  Elementary  Education  in  that  country. 

The  further  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Section 
were  of  much  varied  interest — The  work  done  for  the  training  and 
registration  of  teachers  was  described.  The  progress  made  in  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  special  study  of  the  art  of  teaching, 
is  shown  by  the  three  lectureships  lately  established  at  Cambridge, 
on  the  *  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education.'  Very  satis- 
factory progress  is  reported  in  the  movement  made  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls,  in  which  work  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company  have  taken  a  prominent  part  The  Kindergarten  system  in 
relation  to  ulterior  training  of  children  was  also  reviewed.  A  Paper 
on  the  *  Cost  of  Instructive  Books,'  brought  forward  some  points  re- 
garding copyright  as  affecting  those  concerned  in  schools.  A  short 
discussion  on  a  Paper  on  '  Phonetic  Spelling,'  tended  to  show  that  no 
revolutionary  change  was  advocated  by  those  who  took  part  in  it,  but 
rather  a  definition  of  the  sounds  to  be  represented. 

A  contribution  on  4  Some  Physical  Aspects  of  Primary  Education  ' 
led  to  a  practical  and  interesting  discussion  from  the  medical  side,  on 
various  points  of  very  great  importance  to  the  well-being  of  children 
in  our  schools,  and  the  services  which  the  profession  might  render  to 
the  common  cause  of  education.  The  questions  of  music  and  of  art 
in  the  elementary  schools  were  also  severally  introduced  in  Papers  of 
much  interest,  and  the  claims  of  these  two  sister  arts  as  educational 
agencies,  were  well  brought  forward.  The  Higher  Industrial  Training 
of  the  Blind,  especially  as  musicians,  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Section,  and  a  dissertation  on  Colour,  Form,  and  Number,  as  applied 
to  the  first  stages  of  teaching,  closed  its  proceedings. 
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III. — Health. 


This  department  met  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell, 
op.  Tuesday,  October  7,  1870,  when  the  special  question,  'What 
are  the  Evils  resulting  to  Health  from  the  growth  outside  the  boundaries 
of  municipalities  of  suburban  districts  without  due  regulation  and 
control  ? '  was  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  Haviland,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries  of  the  department,  in  a  well-attended  Section,  and  provoked 
an  animated  discussion,  which  lasted  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  and  resulted  in  the  following  resolution  being  unanimously 
passed,  viz. : — '  This  Section  recommends  the  Council  to  memorialise 
the  Government  that  in  order  to  lessen  the  evils  resulting  to  health 
from  the  growth  of  suburban  districts  outside  the  boundaries  of  munici- 
palities, powers  be  obtained  to  bring,  both  the  municipal  area  and  the 
suburban  districts  within  the  control  of  one  sanitary  authority.' 

A  valuable  Paper  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham, '  On  the  Influence  of 
Sewage  Irrigation  Works  upon  Public  Health/  was  well  discussed. 
Mr.  C.  Eslcourt's  Paper  on  '  The  Pollution  of  the  Air '  was  read  by 
Mr.  Haviland,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author  through  indis- 
position, and  brought  the  day's  labours  to  a  conclusion. 

On  Friday,  October  3,  the  special  question,  4  What  are  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  existing  houses  of 
the  Middle  Classes,  and  the  best  mode  of  building  so  as  to  combine 
sanitary  with  commercial  value  ?  '  was  submitted  to  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Section  by  Papers  read  by  Mr.  J.  Corbett  and  Dr.  £.  Seaton, 
An  exhaustive  discussion  took  place,  when  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  arrived  at: — 'That  this  Section,  whilst  unprepared  to 
recommend  at  the  present  time  an  entire  conformity  of  rural  to  urban 
powers,  is  nevertheless  firmly  of  opinion  that  such  distinction  is  main- 
tained with  serious  disadvantage  to  the  community  in  regard  to  the  control 
of  new  buildings,  and  it  would  urge  the  Council  to  represent  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  the  logical  and  practical  necessity  that  exists 
in  regard  to  health,  in  any  future  amendment  of  the  law,  for  enacting 
and  imposing  building  laws  that  shall  be  of  equal  obligation  on  both 
town  and  country  districts. 

A  Paper  read  by  Dr.  F.  Vacher  on  *  The  Segregation  of  Infectious 
Convalescents '  brought  this  day's  proceedings  to  a  conclusion. 

On  Saturday,  October  4,  the  section  was  occupied  in  discuss- 
ing a  valuable  and  practical  Paper  read  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam 
*  On  Domestic  Water  Supply/  in  which  many  members  took  part. 
Papers  on  *  Further  Observations  on  the  Mortality  from  Intemperance,' 
read  by  Dr.  Hardwicke,  coroner  for  Middlesex,  in  the  absence  of 
the  author;  and  *  The  Extent  of  Alcoholic  Poisoning  in  England,' 
read  by  Mr.  J.  Whyte,  were  both  vigorously  discussed,  when  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — '  This  Department 
recommends  the  Council  to  memorialise  the  Government  to  take 
such  steps  to  secure  in  the  registration  of  deaths  a  greater  amount  of 
accuracy  as  to  the  real  and  proximate  causes  thereof,  especially  so  far 
as  the  consumption  of  alcohol  is  a  factor  in  the  mortality  of  this 
country.' 
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On  Monday,  October  6,  valuable  Papers  prepared  by  Messrs: 
A.  T.  Atchison,  Professor  Ansted,  and  J.  M.  Fox,  on  the  special  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  i.e.,  *  The  National  Water  Supply,'  were  read  in  a 
fairly  attended  meeting  of  the  department,  and  secured  a  well-sustained 
discussion. 

An  interesting  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  C.E.,  4  The  Manchester 
Water  Works,'- was  read  by  die  honorary  secretary  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  author.  There  being  ample  time,  a  discussion  arose  as 
to  the  desirability  of  reading  a  Paper  which  Dr.  Tatham,  the*  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Salf  ord,  had  kindly  prepared  (in  ignorance  of  regu- 
lations as  to  time  in  sending  in  Papers  to  the  Congress),  which  resulted 
in  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  wise  to  maintain  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  in  an  instance  such  as  this,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  carried,  being  proposed  by  Dr.  Leigh,  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Manchester,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham: 
— *  That  this  Section  is  of  decided  opinion  that  a  wider  latitude  of 
action  should  be  accorded  to  the  Presidents  of  Departments  to  exercise 
their  discretion  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  their  special  Section, 
particularly  with  regard  to  Papers  relating  to  questions  of  interest,  and 
that  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Council  for  its  consideration. ' 

On  Tuesday,  October  7,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  Haviland  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  under  his  president- 
ship Papers  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Phene\  LL.D.  (illustrated  by  photographs), 
4  On  the  Sanitary  Results  of  Planting  Trees  in  Towns,'  and  one  by 
C.  T.  Kingzett,  Ph.D.  (illustrated  by  specimens  and  experiments),  and 
entitled, 4  The  Eucalyptus  and  the  Pine  relative  to  Sanitary  Properties,* 
were  discussed  by  a  fully  attended  meeting  in  a  most  animated  manner, 
which  resulted  in  the  following  resolution : — 4  That  this  Section 
suggests  to  the  Council  the  desirableness  of  its  impressing  upon 
the  Manchester  Corporation  and  the  authorities  of  other  towns  the 
importance  of  their  paying  increased  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
trees  within  their  boundaries  as  having  a  valuable  bearing  not  only 
on  the  beauty  of  towns  but  on  the  health  of  communities.' 

Mr.  George  Smith  read  a  short  but  interesting  Paper,  entitled, 
4  Gipsy  Children  and  Roadside  Arabs,'  which  provoked  a  well-sustained 
discussion.  This  was  followed  by  Papers  written  and  read  by  Dr. 
Drysdale,  in  a  crowded  Section, 4  On  the  Mortality  of  the  Rich  and  Poor,* 
and  4  Emigration,  what  it  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do,'  and  induced 
a  warm  discussion  and  vigorous  debate,  in  which  many  ladies  took  part. 

A  Paper  on  4  The  Neglect  of  Treatment  in  Lunacy  '  was  read  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Fletcher,  and  after  some  discussion  brought  the  business 
of  the  Health  Section  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  Secretaries  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  at  no  period 
during  which  they  have  held  office  have  more  valuable  Papers  been 
submitted  for  discussion. 

IV. — Economy  and  Trade. 

The  Economy  and  Trade  Department  met  under  the  Presidency 
of  Lord  Reay,  and  on  October  2  discussed  the  special  question, 
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4  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  Shareholders  and  the  Public 
against  mismanagement  in  Joint  Stock  Undertakings? '  The  general 
tendency  of  the  discussion  was  to  assert  the  necessity  of  greater  caution 
on  the  part  of  shareholders  in  the  election  and  appointment  of 
directors  and  managers,  and  of  a  continuous  and  thoroughly  independent 
audit.  f 

Voluntary  Papers  on  4  The-Nced  of  increased  Government  care  for 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,'  and  on  4  the  Employment  of  Women  in  the 
Civil  Service,'  were  read,  and,  in  a  Section  numbering  rather  more 
than  fifty,  it  was  unanimously  resolved ;  4  That  Mr.  W.  Cooke  Taylor's 
Paper  be  referred  to  the  Council,  with  the  view  of  taking  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
introduce  female  labour  into  the  Civil  Service  Departments,  and  into 
the  efficiency  and  results  of  such  employment.' 

On  October  3  the  special  question,  4  What  alterations  in  the  Land 
Laws  will  be  to  the  Economic  Advantage  of  the  Country  ? '  was  dis- 
cussed, the  general  policy  of  the  Section  tending  to  a  condemnation  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  to  the  advocacy  of  securing  simplicity  of 
transfer,  so  that  land  should  be  as  easily  bought  and  sold  as  console. 
On  the  proposal  of  4  Compulsory  Insurance  as  the  means  of  National 
Providence,'  the  Section  was  very  much  divided.  A  proposal  was 
made,  and  met  with  some  approval,  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national monetary  unit  of  8  grammes. 

On  October  4  the  Section  was  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  two 
voluntary  Papers  on 4  The  Management  of  Railways,'  both  advocating  the 
principle  of  unity  of  administration  in  the  interests  of  the  public  service. 

On  Monday,  October  6,  the  special  subject,  'The  Renewal  and 
Extension  of  our  Commercial  Treaties,  and  what  are  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  general  adoption  of  Free  Trade,'  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolutions  in  a  Section  numbering  fifty  persons,  4  That  this 
Section  recommend  the  Council  to  consider  whether  it  could  aid,  by 
some  practical  measure,  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  induce  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  negotiate  with  Foreign  Governments  in 
favour  of  a  general  reduction  of  armaments,  which  are  a  hindrance  to 
commercial  relations  between  nations,  impose  heavy  burdens  in  the 
form  of  import  duties  upon  all,  and  lessen  their  productive  power. 
And  further,  that  as  all  considerations  of  commercial  matters  are 
impeded  by  the  variety  of  Government  Departments  to  which  they  are 
now  referred,  the  Section  would  recommend  the  Council  to  consider 
how  they  can  aid  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Minister  of 
Commerce.' 

The  voluntary  Papers  read  were  on  kindred  topics,  discussing 
4  Some  of  the  present  obstacles  to  Free  Trade,'  one  of  which  ably 
advocated  4  Economy  in  National  Taxation.'  In  the  presence  of 
twenty-eight  persons  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  : — 4  That  this  Department  requests  the  Council  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  desirability  of  establishing 
Free  Trade  co-extensive  with  the  Empire,  and  of  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  induce  those  Colonies  which  have  used  their  power 
of  local  self-government  to  establish  Protective  tariffs,  to  retrace 
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a  policy  which  is  injurious,  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  the 
other  producing  communities  of  the  Empire,  while  at  the  same  time, 
on  any  sound  economic  principle,  it  cannot  be  advantageous  to  them- 
selves.' 

On  Tuesday,  October  7,  the  Department  was  occcupied  in  the 
discussion  of  voluntary  Papers  on  'The  Social  Aspects  of  Trade 
Depression/  4  The  Question  of  Migration  of  Labour,  and  the  Regula- 
tions relating  thereto,'  and  on  4  Agricultural  Depression,  and  proposed 
remedies.' 

V. — Art. 

The  meeting  of  the  Art  Department  began  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, Optober  2,  Mr*  W.  Agnew  in  the  chair,  when  the  first  special  ques- 
tion 4  What  Subjects  are  most  Suitable  for  the  Pictorial  Decoration  of 
Public  Build ings  in  this  country,  and  with  whom  should  the  selection 
rest  ?  '  was  taken.  A  Paper  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  was  read  in  his 
absence  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Department.  It  advocated 
increased  attention  to  mural  decoration,  suggested  suitable  subjects, 
and  expressed  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  present  improved  public 
taste  in  art  matters  might  develop  in  the  future  a  national  ait  worthy 
of  our  position  in  history.  The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  not 
large,  but  a  good  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  writer's  views  were 
generally  endorsed  by  the  speakers,  of  whom  several  also  maintained 
that  good  elementary  training  in  art  in  our  schools  was  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  sound  public  taste  which  alone  could  lead  to  real  progress. 
In  the  afternoon  the  question  of  inducing  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns 
to  buy  examples  of  good  art  was  discussed.  It  was  strongly  urged  that 
explanations  by  lectures  and  by  printed  descriptions  of  good  art  works 
in  gallerieB  and  museums  were  needed  in  order  to  induce  people  to 
decorate  their  houses  by  photographs  and  other  reproductions. 

On  Friday,  October  3  (the  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue  in  the  chair), 
Mr.  Murgatroy4»  F.R.I.B.A.,  opened  the  discussion  of  the  second  special 
question,  4  Is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  establish  Regulations  for  the 
Improvement  of  Street  Architecture  and  for  the  Prevention  of 
the  Disfigurement  of  Towns  and  Cities?'  by  a  Paper  in  which  he 
(the  writer)  maintained  the  affirmative,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  local  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  control  the  laying  out  of 
streets,  and  to  forbid  the  carrying  out  of  any  design  unworthy  of  its 
position.  The  attendance  was  small.  Some  differences  cf  opinion  were 
expressed  in  the  discussion  both  as  to  the  practicability  and  the  advis- 
ability of  any  interference  by  the  local  authorities,  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  any  powers  in  such  matters,  if  given  to  them  at  all,  should 
only  be  exercised  in  the  repression  of  obvious  disfigurements  without 
interfering  with  the  fullest  liberty  of  all  persons  building  as  to  choice 
of  architectural  style.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  took  the 
chair,  and  the  question  of  building  in  relation  to  landscape  was  dis- 
cussed. 

On  Saturday,  the  4th,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  presided.  Two 
Papers  on  4  The  Moral  Influence  of  the  Drama '  were  read  to  a  large 
audience,  and  a  good  discussion  followed.  Although  one  of  the  readers 
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and  several  speakers  deprecated  any  interference  with  the  present  system, 
it  appeared  to  be  generally  felt  that  some  efforts  should  be  made,  either 
by  the  State  endowment  of  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  high-class 
plays  by  good  actors,  or  by  a  further  development  of  the  existing  cen- 
sorship, to  increase  the  influence  for  good  of  the  drama  and  to  prevent 
its  degradation. 

On  Monday,  the  6th,  (Sir  Courts  Lindsay  in  the  chair),  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr  read  a  Paper*  on  the  third  special  question,  1  Is  State  Aid 
Beneficial  to  Art  V  He  (the  writer)  gave  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
art  institutions  of  this  country  and  in  France,  and  advocated  the  system 
of  State  aid  as  it  exists  in  the  latter  country.  He  desired  to  see  the 
consolidation  of  our  art  institutions  and  their  direction  by  a  central 
authority,  a  Minister  of  Fine  Art,  who  should  be  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. The  views  of  the  reader  were  on  the  whole  supported  by  the 
speakers  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  The  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  Papers  on  the  Manchester  School  of  Art  and  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Art.    The  attendance  was  again  a  small  one. 

On  Tuesday,  the  7th  (Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  in  the  chair),  Mr.  Chas. 
Halle*  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Progress  of  Music  during  the  last  thirty 
years.'  There  was  a  good  attendance.  He  described  the  condition  of 
music  at  the  commencement  of  his  professional  career,  contrasted  it 
with  the  present  wide-spread  appreciation  andknowledge  of  the  art,  and 
indicated  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  great  improvement.  In  the 
discussion,  although  it  was  maintained  by  some  that  the  public  taste 
for  music  was  better  thirty  years  ago  than  had  been  represented,  and 
by  others  that  much  yet  remained  to  be  done  to  develop  musical  taste, 
it  was  admitted  by  all  that  the  progress  of  music  had  undoubtedly  been 
very  great. 

In  the  afternoon  Papers  '  On  the  refining  influence  of  Art,'  and  4  On 
the  Restoration  Question '  were  read,  and  provoked  some  discussion. 

Although  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  this  department  haa 
been  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  town  as  Man- 
chester, the  Papers  read  have  been  well  received,  and  have  generally 
led  to  interesting  and  useful  discussion. 

Two  of  the  voluntary  subjects^-*  The  Influence  of  the  Drama,'  and 
4  The  Progress  of  Music ' — attracted  very  large  meetings. 


The  Council  have  this  morning  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Town  Council  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  have  cordially  accepted 
their  invitation  to  hold  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  in 
that  city. 

The  Council,  in  conclusion,  desire  to  report  to  the  Association  a 
resolution  which  they  have  this  morning,  on  receiving  Mr.  &eison's 
formal  resignation,  carried  by  acclamation : — '  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Council  are  eminently  due  to  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  Esq.,  for  his  strenuous, 
continued,  and  invaluable  services  to  the  Association ;  services  carried 
on,  since  the  date  of  his  resignation,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Council.' 
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APPENDIX  B.1 

Notes  on  the  Settled  Land  Bill  and  the  Conveyancing  and  Law 
of  Property  Bill.  [H.L.]  By  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  Q.C.,  K.C.S.I. 

1.  Tbe  object  of  this  reference  was  that  I  should  examine  the 
Settled  Land  Bill,  lately  re-introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Cairns,  and  should  state  its  general  scope  and  bearing  upon  the 
law  which  regulates  the  settlement  of  land. 

2.  I  have  read  with  it  the  sister  Bill,  relating  to  conveyancing  and 
the  law  of  property ;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  that  Bill  deals 
with  matters  relating  to  expression,  to  form,  and  to  machinery,  rather 
than  to  substantive  power  over  property,  I  find  in  it  two  sections  of 
considerable  importance,  which  do  relate  to  substantive  power, .  and 
whose  proper  place,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the  Settled  Land 
Bill. 

3.  \The  Settled  Land  Bill  has  no  recitals  to  explain  its  object,  but 
to  judge  from  its  provisions,  its  main  object  is  to  mitigate  the  econo- 
mical mischiefs  caused  by  the  division  of  estates  into  tenancies  for  life 
and  remainders.  For  that  purpose  it  follows  the  principles  originally 
embodied  in  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  considerably  enlarging  their 
operation,  and  giving  to  the  life-owner  many  powers  which  can  now 
only  be  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Indeed,  as  regards  future 
settlements,  and  if  altered  in  certain  respects  quite  consistently  with  its 
leading  principle,  the  Bill  would  perhaps  go  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  strict  settlements  at  all. 

4.  It  will  be  convenient  first  to  show  the  principal  powers  conferred 
on  the  life- owner,  premising  that  by  section  54  a  number  of  other 
persons  having  interests  tantamount  to  a  life- estate,  but  not  strictly 
such,  have  the  same  powers  conferred  on  them. 

5.  A  life-owner  may  effect  sales,  exchanges,  and  partitions 
(section  3) ;  he  may  make  leases  for  twenty-one  years  if  for  agricultural 
purposes,  for  ninety.nine  years  if  for  building,  for  sixty  years  if  for 
mining  (section  6);  he  may  raise  money  required  for  sale,  exchange, 
or  enfranchisement 2  (section  19);  he  may  use  the  land  for  various 
improvements  or  experiments  without  being  guilty  of  waste  (sections 
32,  33) ;  and  by  aid  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  or  of  the  Court, 
capital  may  be  sunk  in  such  improvements  (section  34). 

6.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  foregoing  are  the  substantial 
powers  which  are  conferred ;  and  that  the  other  provisions,  so  far  as 
they  are  empowering  ones,  are  only  subsidiary,  such  as  those  which 
relate  to  machinery,  to  the  modes  of  exercising  the  main  powers,  and 
their  incidents,  and  to  the  cases  in  which  life-owners  are  married 
women,  or  infants.  It  remains  to  see  what  restrictions  are  imposed  on 
the  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  I  will  take  the  less  important  ones  first. 

1  See  anU,  p.  xliii. 

*  I  hardly  understand  what  is  meant  by  money  required  for  enfranchisement. 
If  the  life-owner  is  granting  enfranchisement  (see  sec  3,  ii.),  be  does  not  pay 
money,  but  receives  it.  It  is  true  he  may  be  seeking  enfranchisement  for  his  own 
copyholds,  but  I  find  no  power  previously  granted  to  do  that. 
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7.  By  sections  6  and  7,  the  best  prico  must  be  obtained  for  the 
property  parted  with.  Whether  or  no  this  is  a  condition  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  transaction  may  be  doubted,  and  the  doubt  would, 
I  should  fancy,  greatly  cripple  the  operation  of  the  power.  I  should 
say  that  the  lite-owner  ought  to  be  trusted  to  make  bargains,  and  that, 
unlets  he  is  acting  in  bad  faith,  his  acts  should  not  be  questioned. 
But  at  least  it  should  be  provided  that  a  non-observance  of  the  condi- 
tion as  to  best  price  should  only  impose  liability  on  the  life-owner,  and 
'should  not  affect  the  title  of  a  purchaser  in  good  faith. 

8.  By  section  16,  mansion-houses  and  parks  are  not  to  be  sold  or 
leased  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  or  an  order 
of  the  Court.  Owing  to  the  ambiguity  which  constantly  occurs  when 
the  word  4  or  *  is  preceded  by  a  negation,  it  is  not  clear  whether  both 
the  conditions  or  only  one  must  take  effect  before  the  sale  or  lease  can 
be  made.  Probably  the  conditions  are  meant  to  be  alternative.  Even 
so,  the  restriction,  especially  as  regards  leasing,  seems  a  very  unneces- 
sary one.  It  will  probably  be  found  not  to  operate,  except  as  a  source 
of  trouble  and  expense.  If  operative  as  a  restriction,  it  would  in  many 
cases  prevent  a  sale,  and,  in  some,  a  lease  of  the  adjoining  land ;  and 
it  would  in  many  cases  prove  injurious  to  the  neighbourhood,  by 
leaving  a  house  vacant,  and  to  the  life-owner,  who  may  have  a  prefer- 
able residence  elsewhere,  or  may  find  this  one  unsuitable  to  his  health 
or  his  income. 

9.  By  sections  21  and  31,  settled  land  in  England  cannot  be  dis  • 
posed  of  so  as  to  procure  land  elsewhere.  Such  changes  will  not  often 
be  capriciously  made.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  allow  a  life-owner 
who  may  be  residing  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  to  add  to  his  holding  there 
than  to  compel  him  to  take  land  in  England,  where  he  may  not  be 
residing. 

10.  By  sec.  34,  a  certificate  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  or  an 
order  of  the  Court,  is  necessary  before  capital  money  can  be  applied  in 
improvements.  This  will  increase  the  cost  of  every  transaction  of  the 
kind,  and  will  consequently  prevent  many  from  being  undertaken  at 
all.  Surely  it  would  be  sufficient  to  interpose  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees,  who,  if  they  hesitated,  might  require  such  an  order  or  cer- 
tificate as  the  Act  itself  now  requires. 

11.  A  more  serious  restriction  of  the  measure  is  to  be  found  in 
sec.  51,  which  provides  that  as  regards  existing  settlements  (a  term 
which  comprises  not  only  deeds  but  wills  executed  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act)  the  powers  conferred  shall  not  be  exercised  without  an  order 
of  the  Court ;  and  the  Court  is  not  to  grant  an  order  unless  it  is  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  all  parties  entitled  under 
the  settlement.  It  may  therefore  be  half  a  century  before  the-provisions 
of  the  Act  come  into  anything  like  general  operation,  and  much  longer 
before  its  operation  is  universal.  For  many  years  to  come,  the  great 
bulk  of  settled  estates  are  not  to  have  the  relief  deemed  desirable  for 
them,  except  through  the  expensive,  dilatory,  and  uncertain  process  of 
application  to  a  court  of  law,  citation  of  reversioners,  evidence  and 
argument,  which  has  so  crippled  the  operation  of  the  Settled  Estates 
Act. 
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12.  Now  if  this  Bill  were  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  estates  for 
life  at  the  cost  of  remainder  men,  there  would  be  good  reason  for  ex- 
cepting existing  interests  from  its  operation.  Even  then  I  cannot  see 
why  wills  not  yet  in  legal  existence,  and  probably  quite  unknown 
to  the  donees,  should  be  excepted.  But  this  Bill  is  not  intended  to 
alter  the  interests  in  property  at  all.  The  form  of  a  settled  property 
may  be  altered  by  it ;  its  amount  or  value  is  intended  to  be  altered  by 
increase,  though  by  bad  management  the  alterations  may,  as  in  other 
cases,  result  in  loss ;  but  its  destination  is  not  altered  in  any  way.  As 
a  rule,  capital  is  not  to  be  sunk  at  all;  if  it  is  sunk,  it  is  by  way  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  the  remainder,  and  presumably  of  the  whole. 
The  Bill  is  for  the  benefit  of  settled  estates,  that  is  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody  interested  under  the  settlement,  and  the  life-owner  is  taken 
as  the  person  having  the  liveliest  and  more  immediate,  if  not  the 
largest,  interest  in  the  property,  and  therefore  the  fittest  hand  to  execute 
desirable  alterations.  Other  changes  in  the  law  may  be  advocated  with 
reference  to  wider  interests.  Such  a  Bill  as  this  has  no  justification, 
unless  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  very  settled  estate  on  which  it  operates. 
Surely  then  it  is  inconsistent  and  illogical  to  treat  it  as  though  it 
were  some  encroachment  on  the  righto  of  settlors  (including 
possible  testators  who  still  see  the  light  of  rfhe  sun),  and  of  the  donees, 
and  therefore  as  if  it  could  not  rightfully  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
arrangement  not  made  with  notice  of  it. 

13.  The  principal  feature  of  the  Act  is  that  which  I  have  just  been 
referring  to,  and  which  will  quite  prevent  the  apparently  large  powers 
given  to  life-owners  from  operating  freely;  I  mean  the  provisions  of 
sees.  24  and  28,  which  preserve  the  destination  of  the  property  abso- 
lutely intact.  All  purchase-money,  fines  on  leases,  and  a  portion  of  the 
rent  on  mining  leases,  is  to  be  paid  to  trustees  or  into  Court,  where  it 
remains  subject  to  the  trusts  of  the  settlement.  It  cannot  be  applied  to 
any  purpose  whatever,  except  either  the  acquisition  of  fresh  property, 
to  be  settled  just  as  the  original  property  was,  or  the  improvement  of 
the  settled  property ;  which  latter  application,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
jealously  restrained,  and  cannot  be  effected  without  resort  to  official 
machinery. 

14.  The  Bill  then  does  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the 
dominion  of  the  life-owner  as  distinct  from  his  power  of  management. 
As  between  himself  and  his  family  he  cannot  adjust  the  property  to 
their  needs  any  more  than  before ;  he  still  has  a  successor  chosen  for 
him,  instead  of  choosing  one  for  himself,  and  his  desire  to  improve  the 
property  is  still  liable  to  be  abated  by  his  indifference  to  that  successor. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  the  power  of  making  settlements  curtailed  in 
the  interest  of  the  possessor  and  his  children,  will  find  nothing  to  meet 
their  views  in  this  Bill.  Those  who  desire  to  see  that  power  curtailed 
in  the  interest  of  the  neighbours  and  the  public  generally,  will  find  very 
little  to  meet  their  views,  unless  some  of  the  restrictions  are  struck 
out. 

.  15.  Another  defect  which  will  strike  any  reader  of  this  Bill  is,  that 
it  does  not  provide  for  the  cases  of  infant  or  lunatic  owners  in  fee 
simple.    So  far  as  regards  infants  the  defect  is  supplied  by  sec  35  of 
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the  Conveyancing  Bill,  one  of  the  sections  which  I  think  ought  to  be  in 
this  Bill.  But  unless  there  has  been  some  statute  lately  passed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  lunatics,  it  should  now  be  provided  for.  It  is  per- 
haps more  important  than  the  case  of  infants,  because  the  disability  is 
of  a  much  more  durable  kind. 

16.  The  other  section  of  the  Conveyancing  Bill  which  I  think  should 
be  in  this  Bill  is  the  47th.  I  conjecture  that  the  object  of  that  section  is 
to  make  a  settlement  by  way  of  executory  limitation  defeasible  at  as 
early  a  period  as  one  by  way  of  remainder.  This  should  be  done  by 
saying  that  when  anybody  taking  an  estate  of  inheritance  under  a  prior 
gift  attains  twenty-one,  the  subsequent  gifts  shall  become  void.  But 
what  the  section  does  say  is,  that  the  executory  limitation  over  shall 
become  void  if  any  person  '  inheritable  thereunder 1  attains  twenty-one. 
So  that  if  there  be  a  gift  to  A  in  fee,  and  if  he  leaves  no  issue  living  at 
his  death,  over  to  B  in  fee,  B's  interest  would  be  defeated,  not  when  A 
has  a  son  who  attains  twenty-one,  but  when  B  himself  has  such  a  son. 
There  must  be  a  mistake  here,  unless  I  have  myself  fallen  into  one. 
Anyhow,  the  section  is  a  restriction,  though  a  small  one,  on  the  exist- 
ing power  of  settlement,  and  should  be  with  the  ether  provisions  bear- 
ing on  settled  estates. 

17.  I  observe  also  in  thi#  section  a  reluctance  to  interfere  with  wills 
which  are  only  inchoate,  and  under  which  nobody  has  any  interest ; 
and  this  seems  to  me  unreasonable. 

18.  Another  section  of  the  Conveyancing  Bill  (sec.  25)  is  good  in 
itself,  but  serves  to  remind  us  painfully  how  very  defective  is  this  pro- 
posal for  reforming  the  Land  Laws.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  make  free- 
holds held  upon  trust  pass  to  the  legal  owners'  executors,  but  then  the 
same  thing  should  be  done  with  all  property,  and  in  cases  of  intestacy 
the  beneficial  interest  should  be  divisible  under  the  Statute  of  Distri- 
butions. 

19.  Viewing  the  Settled  Land  Bill,  with  the  addition  of  sees.  85  and 
47  of  the  Conveyancing  Bill,  as  a  whole,  I  should  say  of  it,  that  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  though  if  the  restrictions  now  contained  in  it  con- 
tinue unabated,  a  very  slight  step*.  So  far  as  it  enlarges  the  area  of  pos- 
sible operations  on  settled  estates,  and  so  far  as  it  substitutes  the  action 
of  the  life-owner  for  that  of  trustees  and  courts  of  law,  it  is  good.  And 
even  those  who  may  contemplate  much  more  substantial  reforms  should 
help  it  to  pass  into  law  in  as  efficient  a  form  as  possible.  Not  only  be- 
cause every  measure  of  this  kind  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the  mischief 
caused  by  strict  settlements ;  nor  only  because  the  larger  reform  may  be 
long  delayed,  and  the  smaller  one  be  useful  in  the  interval.  The  powers 
conferred  by  this  Bill,  or  some  better  version  of  it,  will  probably  be 
wanted  under  any  law  that  is  likely  to  be  passed.  There  are  indeed 
those,  and  some  very  able  and  thoughtful  men  too,  who  contend  that 
there  should  be  no  division  at  all  of  interests  into  life  estate  and  re- 
mainder. But  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  for  life  interests  that  their 
abolition  is  hardly  probable.  Considering  this  improbability ;  consider- 
ing that  under  any  curtailment  of  the  power  of  settlement  existing 
interests  must  be  respected ;  and  considering  the  delay  which  is  certain 
to  take  place  before  any  material  alteration  in  this  sense  can  be  made  in 
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the  law :  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  make  the  pending  measure  as 
efficient  as  its  leading  principle  allows. 

20.  If,  therefore,  my  views  concerning  the  restrictions  contained  in 
the  Bill  should  prevail,  I  should  like  to  see  some  effort  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  press  them  upon  Parliament.  Whether  we  should  also  press 
(t^  indeed,  we  entertain)  the  other  views  which  I  have  here  indicated, 
as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  measure  to  meet  the  needs  of  society,  is  a 
question  of  prudence.  Were  the  discussion  an  abstract  one,  I  should 
be  in  favour  of  bringing  forward  these  views  in  season  or  out  of  season. 
But  we  have  a  practical  object  in  view,  and  probably  our  criticisms  on 
the  measure  itself  will  be  better  listened  to  if  we  abstain  from  topics 
which  it  does  not  profess  to  touch. 

21.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  large  objects  of  the  Bill,  and  have 
not  attempted  to  deal  with  its  minutice,  or  to  remark  on  its  wording,  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  the  large  objects. 

May  29*7*,  1880.  Arthur  Hobhouse. 


APPENDIX  C.1 

Spelling  Reform. 

The  following  is  the  first  Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  to 
which  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Cheltenham  Congress  was  referred 
by  the  Council,  as  to  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  aiding  clearness  of 
pronunciation  by  the  addition  of  accents  or  otherwise. 

Your  Committee  having  enlarged  their  numbers  by  calling  to  their 
assistance  many  persons  interested  in  this  question,  have  met  five  times, 
and  entered  on  a  considerable  correspondence. 

In  addition  to  the  Paper  by  Professor  Newman  specially  referred 
to  them,  they  have  examined  an  analysis  of  English  Spelling  furnished 
by  Mr.  William  Storr ;  Professor  Jarratt's  New  Testament,  in  which, 
without  change  of  spelling,  the  pronunciation  of  all  words  is  regulated 
by  diacritical  marks;  and  they  have  further  had  the  advantage  of 
examining  specimen  pages  of  a  New  English  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Murray, 
which  is  to  be  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  under  the  direction  of 
the  Philological  Society. 

At  their  fourth  meeting  they  resolved  on  issuing  the  following 
Circular,  which  was  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
to  the  principal  School  Boards,  to  the  Heads  of  Training  Colleges  and 
Schools,  and  to  certain  Professors  in  the  Universities,  &c,  &c. : — 

Education  Department. 

The  question  of  Spelling  Reform,  raised  by  a  Paper  by  Professor 
Newman,  read  at  the  Congress  at  Cheltenham  in  October  last,  having 
been  referred  to  this  Section,  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  for 
its  consideration.  The  members  selected  held  widely  different  views 
upon  the  subject,  and  included  some  who  were  inclined  to  regard  any 
change  whatever  with  much  jealousy.    The  Committee  were  aided  in 

1  See  ante,  p.  xliv. 
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their  deliberations  by  tables  prepared  by  persons  well  conversant  with 
the  subject,  giving  an  analysis  of  the  present  unsystematic  spelling,  and 
showing  what  alterations  were  deemed  essential.  The  discussion  of 
these  schemes  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  question  of  Spelling 
Reform  has  been  much  prejudiced  by  the  impression  that  a  large  altera- 
.  tion  in  the  received  spelling  of  the  language  is  necessarily  contemplated. 
We  think  that  a  perusal  of  the  annexed  resolutions,  which  were  passed 
unanimously,  will  dissipate  this  impression,  and  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend them  to  your  careful  attention,  begging  you  to  favour  us  with 
your  early  reply  on  the  following  points:— 

I.  Whether  the  Resolutions  meet  with  your  approval  ? 

II.  If  so,  what  would  be  in  your  opinion  the  best  authority  to 
initiate  any  action  upon  the  subject  ? 

III.  And  how  such  initiating  authority  should  be  set  in  motion? 

Rowland  Hamilton, 
Brooke  Lambert, 
Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Department 

Resolutions. 

1.  That  a  well-considered  and  generally  recognised  alternative 
method  of  spelling,  in  which  each  separate  sound  should  be  uniformly 
represented,  would  be  desirable. 

2.  That  it  be  left  to  the  initiating  authority  to  decide  whether  any 
existing  system  should  be  adopted  as  this  alternative  method  of  spelling, 
and  whether  the  needful  additions  to  the  present  alphabet  should  be 
made  by  means  of  diacritical  marks  (such  as  e*  e,  e)  ;  digraphs  (such  as 
the  existing  sh,  ng,  oo) ;  or  new  single  letters. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  object  of  Resolution  1,  it  was  agreed  to 
incorporate  the  following  remarks : — 

Such  an  alternative  method  would  be  at  once  useful — 1st.  For 
indicating  the  pronunciation  of  any  word  or  name  that  may  not  be 
familiar  to  ordinary  readers.  2nd.  For  teaching  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  words  in  schools,  and  thus  curing  vulgarisms.  3rd.  For 
representing  different  dialects  or  individual  peculiarities.  4th.  For 
showing  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  languages.  This  alternatife 
method,  if  generally  approved,  would  gradually  become  a  concurrent 
method,  and,  perhaps,  eventually  would  displace  the  present  irregular 
spelling  (just  as  the  Arabic  numerals  have  generally  displaced  the 
Roman  numerals.)  In  the  meantime  it  would  serve  to  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  any  partial  reforms  of  the  current  spelling  should 
be  made. 

To  this  circular  they  have  received  answers  far  fewer  in  number 
than  they  hoped  to  receive  ;  exactly  three  to  two  of  those  received 
being  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  some  principle  by  which  the 
present  irregularities  in  and  difficulties  of  spelling  might  be  overcome. 

The  answers  to  the  question  as  to  what  authority  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  initiation  of  any  alteration  were  exceedingly  varied, 
Tmt  the  general  opinion  was  pretty  equally  divided  between  invoking 
in  some  form  the  assistance  of  the  Education  Department,  or  that  of  some 
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committee  of  experts  acting  in  union  with  foreign  authorities  interested 
in  the  matter. 

They  were  reminded  in  their  correspondence  of  the  interest  excited 
by  the  question  in  America  and  on  the  Continent. 

There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  any  system  which 
was  recommended  for  adoption  should  be  regarded  as  alternative  to  the 
present  system,  and  should  depend  on  its  own  merits  for  recognition 
without  appeal  to  Government  sanction  for  its  adoption. 

It  was,  however,  generally  thought  by  the  Committee  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  and  die  Government  Inspectors  might  extend 
their  recognition  of  variations  in  spelling. 

They  have  learnt  that  since  the  Committee  commenced  their  delibera- 
tions the  Spelling  Reform  Association  (to  which  allusion  was  made  in 
many  of  the  answers  received)  has  been  reorganised;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  this  Association  will  examine  the  question  referred  to 
your  Committee  in  a  wider  sense.  Such  an  Association  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  more  competent  than  themselves  to  examine 
such  a  question,  being  provided  with  facilities  of  investigating  the 
matter  in  all  its  aspects. 

They  therefore  recommend  that  the  proceedings  of  your  Committee 
be  communicated  to  this  Association,  with  a  request  that  they  may  be 
informed  of  the  progress  of  their  investigation.  They  recommend  that 
Dr.  Gladstone  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Education  Department  be 
empowered  meanwhile  to  receive  communications  from  any  members 
of  the  Association  or  other  persons  interested  in  the  question. 

And,  finally,  they  recommend  to  your  Council  that  this  communi- 
cation be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  preliminary  report,  and  that  they 
be  permitted  to  continue  their  deliberations  and  further  report  to  the 
Council  should  occasion  arise. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Chairman. 

April  22, 1879. 


APPENDIX  D.« 

Committee  on  the  Census  of  1881. 

Report  Adopted  bt  the  Council,  December  18,  1879. 

Your  Committee  at  their  first  Meeting  referred  to  the  Reports  of 
Census  Committees  appointed  on  December  8,  1859,  and  February  17, 
1870. 

These  Reports,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council, 
are  as  follow : — 

(a)  Report  adopted  on  May  3,  1860 : — 

The  Committee,  after  giving  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
after  considering  a  variety  of  proposals  which  have  been  submitted  to 
them,  have  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions : — 

1  See  ante,  p.  xhri. 
3  F 
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1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  an  improved  and  extended  return  of 
house  accommodation  should  be  obtained  in  the  next  census. 

2*  That  it  is  desirable  that  returns  with  regard  to  a  permanent  sick- 
ness and  mental  alienation  should  be  included  in  the  householder's 
schedule. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  returns  with  regard  to  benevolent 
institutions. 

4.  That  a  great  advantage  would  Arise  from  a  complete  industrial 
census,  as  the  necessary  and  only  reliable  basis  for  investigating  many 
of  the  social  problems  for  the  elucidation  of  which  this  Association  was 
called  into  existence. 

5.  That  it  is  expedient  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the 
heads  of  inquiry  made  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  Committee  consider  it  most  desirable  that  a  Deputation  should 
wait  on  the  Home  Secretary  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  to  urge 
the  advantage  of  adopting  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  above  reso- 
lutions. 

With  regard  to  the  first  resolution  the  Committee  have  to  state 
that,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the 
basis  for  a  correct  and  practically  useful  classification,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  dwelling-house  be  defined  as  comprising  all  the  space  within  the 
external  and  party  wails  of  the  building,  excepting  where  it  is  perma- 
nently divided  into  sets  of  chambers,  or  into  flats,  or  half-flats,  in  which 
case,  each  set  of  chambers,  flats,  or  half-flats,  should  be  entered  as  a 
house  in  chambers,  or  in  flats.  And  so  that  the  number  of  storeys  im 
the  house  should  be  stated  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  rooms  which 
they  contain,  besides  those  occupied  exclusively  as  domestic  offices, 
such  as  kitchens,  sculleries,  &c. ;  or  as  shops,  warehouses,  or  work- 
rooms.   Likewise,  that  the  number  of  windows  be  returned. 

That  with  regard  to  the  third  resolution,  the  Committee  think  it 
desirable  that  in  a  return  of  benevolent  institutions,  their  specific 
objects,  the  amount  of  their  annual  income  derived  from  all  sources,  and 
their  annual  expenditure,  should  be  stated,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
persons  annually  relieved  or  benefited  by  them,  wherever  the  objects 
of  the  institutions  are  such  as  to  admit  of  this  return  being  made. 

Such  information,  besides  other  important  advantages,  would  be 
valuable  as  furnishing  the  means  for  comparing  the  extent  of  philan- 
thropic efforts  in  England  with  those  of  other  countries,  which  cannot 
now  be  done  for  want  of  the  desired  returns. 

(b)  Report  adopted  May  5, 1870  :— 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  is  desirable  that  the 
census  of  1871  should  be  taken  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  date  cor- 
responding with  that  on  which  the  census  was  taken  in  the  year  1851, 
and  subsequently  in  1861. 

9.  That  the  Committee  would  strongly  urge  upon  the  Government 
the  desirability  of  adopting  a  system  in  taxing  the  census  of  1871  which 
shall  be  uniform  for  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  die  United  Kingdom, 
such  uniformity  not  having  been  observed  hitherto. 
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3.  That,  alike  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  census  '  householder's  schedule '  should  embrace  the 
following  particulars : — 

1.  Name. 

2.  Sex. 

8.  Condition  (civil). 
4.  Age  (last  birthday). 


7.  Hank,  profession,  or  occupation. 

8.  Relation  to  head  of  family. 

9.  Where  born. 

10.  Religious  profession. 

11.  If  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  insane,  sick,  or  infirm ;  if  sick,  the 

nature  of  the  malady  to  be  stated.  The  Committee 
would  beg  here  to  refer  to  page  129,  Irish  Census  Re- 
ports, 1861,  Part  3 ;  Vol.  I. 

4.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  a  table  showing  the  number  of  families  and  the  number  of 
rooms  in  each  house  should  be  given  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Such 
table,  they  would  submit,  should  be  similar  in  arrangement  to  the 
specimen  table  of  fourteen  sub-districts,  published  in  the  Census 
Keport,  1861,  Vol.  III.,  Table  33,  Appendix,  p.  93. 

5.  That  it  would  be  of  great  utility  if  the  Government  would  direct 
the  Census  Commissioners  for  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1871,  to  under* 
take  as  a  subsidiary  inquiry  an  Industrial  Census.    The  principles  of 
such  a  census  are  discussed  in  the  last  English  Census  Report,  Vol  III 
p.  233.  "  i~  »      •  • 

6.  That  an  annual  enumeration  of  the  numbers  and  ages  of  the 
population  is  greatly  needed  for  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 


The  Committee  were  further  assisted  by  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr. 
Farr  to  the  Home  Secretary : — 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House. 
Census,  1881. 

Sir,— The  time  is  approaching  when  the  Census  Act,  1881,  will 
have  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
former  census,  1871,  33  and  34  Victoria,  Cap.  1C7,  passed  August  10, 
1870,  and  was  found  by  experience  to  be  inconveniently  late.  A  great 
deal  of  preliminary  work  has  to  be  done  in  preparing  documents  for 
distribution,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  the  Act  passed  early  in 
1880,  or  indeed  in  1879,  which  would  enable  us  to  have  everything 
ready  for  publication  early  after  Monday,  April  4,  on  which  day  the 
census  will  probably  be  taken.  By  having  everything  ready,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  fill  in  the  figures  immediately,  we  should  satisfy  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  public  to  know  the  numbers  of 
the  people  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
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There  will  be  another  advantage  in  passing  the  Act  in  1879 
instead  of  1880.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a  census  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Empire  in  1871.  The  particulars  to  be  enumerated  will 
be  regulated  by  the  English  returns,  and  it  will  enable  us  to  commu- 
nicate with  India  and  every  one  of  the  Colonies  in  the  course  of  1880, 
which  is  desirable,  as  in  some  of  the  Colonies  separate  Census  Acta 
have  to  be  passed  by  the  local  Legislatures.  See  the  particulars  relating  to 
India,  and  to  each  Colony,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  English  Report,  1871. 

By  the  Act  33  and  34  Victoria  it  is  enacted,  that  '  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  shall  have  the  care  of  super- 
intending the  taking  of  the  census/  and  in  1851  the  report  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Walpole,  in  1861  to  Sir  George  Grey,  and  in  1871  to 
Mr.  Bruce.  There  are  several  advantages  in  a  Cabinet  Minister  being 
responsible  for  the  taking  of  the  census,  which  embraces  several 
questions  of  great  delicacy,  some  of  which  have  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Cabinet. 

The  Secretary  of  State  refers  the  administrative  details  to  the 
Registrar- General  and  two  assistants,  who  have  to  employ  the  Super- 
intendent Registrars,  the  Registrars,  the  Enumerators,  and  a  certain 
number  of  Clerks.  627  Superintendents,  2,196  Registrars,  and  32,543 
Enumerators,  and  some  100  Clerks  were  employed  in  1871. 

Major  Graham  was  the  Registrar-General  in  charge  during  the 
last  three  censuses.  I  was  his  Assistant,  and  wrote  the  three  reports. 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  was  the  other  Assistant  in  1851,  and  wrote  Reports 
on  the  Education  and  Religious  Worship:  Mr.  Hammick  was  the 
second  Assistant,  and  wrote  Reports  on  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiots 
or  imbeciles,  lunatics,  and  inmates  of  hospitals,  workhouses  and  prisons. 

Major  Graham  does  not  propose  to  take  any  part  in  the  Census  of 
1881 ;  hence  1  venture  to  address  these  few  observations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  subject,  who,  I  assume,  will  take  the  general 
control  of  that  census.  The  cost  of  the  census  for  England  was 
119,988/ ,  Scotland  27,104/.  and  Ireland  88,594/.  The  cost  per  1,000 
of  population  was  5/.  5*.  l\d.  for  England,  8/.  U.  id.  for  Scotland, 
71.  2*.  Id.  for  Ireland. 

The  cost  of  the  central  office  was  cheaper  in  England  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  introduction  of  piecework,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  particulars  asked  for  in  the  schedule  being  fewer.  (See  Parlia- 
mentary Returns.) 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  be  the  schedule  of  particulars  to  be  distributed  to  families.  The 
enclosed  is  a  specimen  of  the  schedule  distributed  in  1871,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  particulars  were  then  inquired  into 
as  to  each  person : — 

The  relation  to  head  of  family. 

Conjugal  condition. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Rank,  profession,  or  occupation.  } 
Birth-place. 

Infirmities,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  imbeciles  or  idiot,  lunatic. 
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It  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  census  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  made  as  uniform  as  possible ;  and  that  the 
same  particulars  should  be  inquired  into,  unless  there  are  special  reasons 
for  omitting  any  one  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  Now  in  Ireland 
there  are  two  particulars  which  were  not  inquired  into  in  England  or 
Scotland,  (1)  the  religious  profession,  and,  (2)  the  state  of  health  of 
the  population. 

Religious  profession  is  so  important  an  element  in  the  national 
life  that  it  has  been  invariably  made  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  all 
the  censuses  of  European  States  and  in  our  Colonies,  and  whatever 
reason  may  have  induced  the  last  Government  not  to  take  the  religious 
profession,  there  seems  now  no  reason  why  it  should  be  omitted  in 
1881. 

It  was  opposed  by  the  Dissenters  on  the  ground  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  would  get  some  advantage,  inasmuch  as  persons  of  no 
particular  creed  would  probably  be  referred  to  the  Church;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  probability  that  this  would  vitiate  the  returns 
to  any  extent,  if  clear  instructions  are  given  to  the  people  who  make 
the  Return. 

I  would  confine  the  description  to  five  heads:  (1)  Established 
Church,  (2)  Roman  Catholics,  (3)  other  Christian  Denominations,  (4) 
Quakers,  (5)  Jews. 

Some  fear  was  entertained  that  the  people  objecting  to  make  such 
a  return  would  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  census.  But  neither 
Ireland  nor  the  Colonies  experienced  any  difficulty  on  this  score ;  and 
I  apprehend  that  in  1881  none  would  be  experienced  in  England,  if  the 
Government  should  deem  it  desirable  to  return  the  religious  persuasions 
of  the  people  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  state  of  health  of  the  whole  population  at  each  age,  and  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  it  is  undoubtedly 
attended  with  difficulties  which  appear  greater  than  they  were  found 
practically  to  be  by  the  Irish  Commissioners,  who,  not  satisfied  with 
the  inquiries  made  in  England  into  the  number  '  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
imbeciles  or  idiots,'  added  illness,  and  the  disease  or  accident  which 
caused  illness.  The  importance  of  this  addition  in  all  sanitary  inquiries 
will  now  be  more  apparent  than  it  was  in  1871. 

I  would  therefore  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  addition  of 
two  particulars  to  the  English  Schedule : — 
Religious  persuasion. 
Sanitary  condition. 

The  Irish  return  also  inquired  into  the  education  of  the  people. 
This  is  an  important  head,  but  it  is  really  not  needed  now,  as  it  is 
superseded  to  some  extent  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  the  people 
who  sign  the  marriage  registers  with  marks. 

There  is  one  additional  inquiry  to  which  I  attach  the  greatest  im- 
portance. It  is  an  inquiry  into  the  rate  of  wages,  which  would  be  of 
the  greatest  economic  interest  All  that  would  be  required  would  be 
that  the  class  of  people  who  earn  weekly  wages  should  state  the  wages 
earned  in  the  week  ending  the  Saturday  before  the  Census  Sunday. 
This,  in  connection  with  the  ages  and  occupations,  would  furnish  the 
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most  important  and  interesting  results.  I  would,  then,  add,  as  a  par- 
ticular to  be  inquired  into— The  wages. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
June,  1879.  W.  Fakr. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  successive  censuses, 
as  will  appear  from  examination  of  the  documents  themselves,  and 
reference  to  the  Reports  accompanying  the  returns. 

In  1801  the  number  of  persons  in  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes 
in  Great  Britain,  and  many  boroughs,  were  given,  distinguishing  the 
sexes ;  also  the  number  of  houses,  and  of  families  by  which  they  were 
occupied.  There  was  also  a  rough  statement  of  occupations  under  three 
classes. 

In  1811,  the  same  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  same  information 
given,  the  only  difference  being  that,  in  1811,  the  number  of  families 
engaged  in  occupations  under  the  before-mentioned  classes  was  shown 
instead  of  the  number  of  persons,  the  number  of  houses  building  was 
shown  separately  from  the  number  of  other  uninhabited  houses. 

In  1821  information  was  for  the  first  time  attempted  to  be  supplied 
respecting  the  ages  of  the  population,  but  it  was  left  optional,  both  to  the 
census  officers  and  to  the  parties  themselves,  how  far  the  investigation 
should  be  pursued.  The  numbers  were  given  in  quinquennial  periods 
up  to  twenty,  and  thence  at  decennial  intervals.  In  other  respects  the  par- 
ticulars inquired  into  at  this  census  were  precisely  the  same  as  in  1811. 

The  inquiry  of  1831  embraced  several  additional  particulars 
principally  in  elucidation  of  the  various  classes  into  which  the  people 
were  divided  by  their  different  occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inquiry  as  to  age  was  not  repeated  in  1881,  beyond  the  distinction  of 
males  above  or  below  twenty.  The  number  of  male  servants  under 
twenty  was  given ;  and  the  number  of  female  servants  not  distinguish- 
ing age.  In  this  census,  the  area  of  each  parish  and  township  was  for 
the  first  time  given. 

In  1841  the  number  of  families  was  not  given,  and  the  statement 
as  to  occupations  was  not  made,  as  before,  for  each  parish  ;  nor  was  the 
previous  (1831)  classification  adopted.  But  several  particulars  not 
before  noticed  were  embraced  in  the  inquiry,  and  certain  improvements 
were  made  with  a  view  to  greater  minuteness  and  accuracy.  Thus  in 
each  parish  was  shown  the  number  of  persons  who  were  born  within 
the  county,  and  of  those  born  elsewhere ;  while  of  the  population  of 
each  hundred  was  shown  how  many  were  born  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
the  British  Colonies,  and  foreign  parts.  The  ages  of  the  parish  popu- 
lation were  shown  in  the  two  divisions  of 1  under  twenty,'  and  4  twenty 
and  upwards ; '  and  the  ages  of  the  entire  population  were  shown  in 
counties,  hundreds,  and  large  towns  in  quinquennial  periods.  An  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  occupations  of 
persons,  not  of  families,  under  counties  and  large  towns,  and  they  were 
classified  in  greater  detail  according  to  their  several  pursuits.  Many 
boroughs  having,  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1882,  received  different  limits 
for  parliamentary  from  those  which  they  had  for  municipal  purposes, 
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the  population  of  parliamentary  boroughs  was  now  in  all  cases  sup- 
plied. In  other  respects  the  information  previously  obtained  was 
again  repeated. 

In  the  census  of  1851  separate  statistics  were  given  of  all  municipal 
boroughs  which  had  been  brought  under  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act;  of  many  other  large  towns,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tricts and  of  new  ecclesiastical  parishes;  at  the  same  time  those  of 
the  unreformed  municipal  boroughs  were  omitted  in  the  cases  where 
they  had  been  before  supplied.  An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
various  family  relationships ;  the  conjugal  condition ;  and  the  number 
of  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb.  A  purely  voluntary  investigation  was 
made  as  to  accommodation  in  the  various  places  of  worship,  and  as  to 
existing  educational  establishments  with  the  actual  number  of  scholars 
under  instruction. 

A  review  of  the  above  facts  (which  are  for  the  most  part  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  census  1851,  vol.  i.,  pp.  ix.  and  x.)  shows  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  made ;  and  where  those  changes  cannot  be 
regarded  as  improvements,  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  subject. 

In  the  census  of  1861,  when  for  the  first  time  the  census  of  England 
and  Wales  was  separate  from  that  of  Scotland,  and  in  that  of  1871,  there 
are  improvements  of  detail  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe 
within  the  limits  of  this  report.  As  a  whole,  the  census  of  1871 
marks  a  considerable  advance  beyond  that  of  1851. 

But  as  the  number  of  areas  embraced  in  the  more  perfect  Census 
exceeds  the  number  of  those  found  in  the  earlier  reports,  and  as  much 
difficulty  in  the  preparation  of  the  statistics  has  been  caused  by  the 
variety  and  complication  of  those  areas,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  direct 
attention  to  the  inconveniences  thus  arising.  The  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining these  boundaries  with  the  necessary  precision ;  the  complication 
incident  to  their  great  number ;  the  changes  to  which  some  of  them  are 
liable ;  the  creation  of  new  areas,  involving  in  many  cases  the  modifica- 
tion of  older  areas ;  the  impossibility  of  comparing  at  each  census  areas 
thus  continually  the  subject  of  alteration — all  these  circumstances  are 
grave  hindrances  to  the  work  of  those  who  desire  to  use  the  census  as 
a  base  for  scientific,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  practical,  investi- 
gations ;  for  improvements  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs,  or 
even  for  imperial  purposes,  such  as  the  creation  of  new  constituencies, 
or  the  formation  of  new  municipal  boroughs. 

It  is  not  within  the  range  of  this  report  to  enter  upon  any  discussion 
of  the  causes  which  produce  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  boundaries,  or 
the  administrative  advantages  which  are  supposed  by  some  to  arise 
therefrom. 

Beferring  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Committees  of  1860 
and  1870  it  may  be  stated  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  persons  '  in  or  out  of  employ,'  whilst  in  Ireland  only 
has  the  religious  persuasion  and  the  number  of  sick  in  the  population 
been  recorded.  The  suggestion  that  the  number  of  rooms  contained  in 
each  house  should  be  shown  has  been  carried  into  force  in  the  Scotch 
census.  The  passing  of  the  Education  Acts  has  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary to  obtain  by  means  of  the  census  the  degree  of  instruction. 
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The  importance  of  taking  the  census  at  less  distant  intervals,  has 
not  yet  led  to  any  parliamentary  action,  although  the  increased  move- 
ment of  the  population,  their  changes  of  occupation,  and  the  alterations 
in  the  supply  of  dwellings  for  their  accommodation,  as  also  the  creation 
of  new  areas  for  purposes  of  local  administration,  combine  to  give  ad- 
ditional importance  to  the  possession  of  early,  as  well  as  accurate,  in* 
formation.  It  moreover  appears  to  be  desirable  that  a  small  permanent 
census  staff  should  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  infor- 
mation and  compiling  supplementary  statistics,  which  are  so  frequently 
required  for  sanitary  local  government  or  other  purposes. 

It  is  probably  impracticable  to  include  in  a  census,  dealing  with 
population,  any  particulars  as  to  the  financial  position  and  objects  of 
charitable  institutions,  and  moreover  the  Charity  Commission  has 
already  collected  much  information  respecting  the  income  and  action  of 
such  institutions  if  possessing  endowments. 

It  is  thought  that  a  return  of  the  number  of  houses  unlet  would 
throw  much  light  on  the  value  of  house  property  as  well  as  on  the 
large  question  of  the  supply  of  houses  for  the  population.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  return  of  houses  uninhabited  or  in  building 
should  no  longer  include  any  houses  not  intended  for  habitation ;  or,  at 
least,  that  if  such  houses  be  returned,  it  should  be  under  a  separate  head, 
and  that  houses  inhabited  by  caretakers  or  others,  but  being  to  let  for 
the  purpose  of  habitation,  should  be  distinguished. 

The  practical  use  which  can  be  made  of  the  return  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  fact  that  in  many  pur- 
suits the  well-defined  lines  separating  classes  of  labour  are  not  adhered 
to  in  the  returns.  For  instance,  whilst  a  number  of  miners  are  re- 
turned under  the  respective  heads  of  coal,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron 
miners,  a  considerable  portion  are  specified  as  miners  (branch  unde- 
fined). Again,  under  the  term  '  labourer/  the  instances  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  employment  is  not  stated  materially  reduce  the  value  of 
the  records  in  which  the  branch  of  labour  is  described.  The  value  of 
the  occupation  tables  in  the  census  volume  would  be  much  augmented 
if  these  deficiencies  were  supplied,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  special 
attention  of  the  enumerators  should  be  drawn  to  the  necessity  that  the 
*  occupations  *  returned  in  the  householder's  schedule  should  be  of  a 
defined  character. 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  of  much  interest  to  obtain  a  return  of  the 
wages  earned  by  those  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages.  Much  light  would 
thus  be  thrown  on  their  real  condition;  and  the  disparity  between 
wages  received  in  different  counties,  though  in  the  like  occupations, 
would  attract  attention.  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  informa- 
tion would  often  be  refused  or  inaccurately  given,  and  that  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  in  estimating  the  amount  of  wages  where  some 
portion  is  paid  in  kind,  or  where  the  wages  are  subject  to  outgoings, 
the  record  of  which  may  not  always  be  accurately  kept. 

Having  carefully  considered,  not  only  what  may  be  desirable  in 
itself,  but  what  there  is  reason  to  regard  as  practicable,  your  Com- 
mittee have  passed  and  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Council 
these  Resolutions,  viz. : — 
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1.  That  it  is  essential  that  all  the  particulars  given  in  the  census, 
for  each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1871,  be  repeated  in  the  census, 
1881,  with  such  (if  any)  amendments  in  detail  as  may  be  found 
desirable. 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  that  as  far  as  practicable  the  census  for  each 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  contain  similar  information,  and  be  the 
same  in  form. 

8.  That  it  is  desirable  that  in  the  census  of  England  and  Scotland, 
as  in  the  census  of  Ireland  in  1871,  the  religious  profession  of  each 
inhabitant  be  ascertained,  and  that  this  inquiry  form  part  of  the 
householder's  schedule. 

4.  That  it  is  desirable  that  in  the  householder's  schedule  there  be 
a  column  for  1  sickness '  or  '  injury  '  in  the  following  form : — 

Sickness  or  Injury. 

Sick  to  include  all  who 
require  medical  advice 
or  who  are  disabled 
from  following  their 
usual  employment. 
Write  the  name  of  Dis- 
ease from  which  the  pa- 
Went  is  suffering. 

5.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  return  of  the  number  of  rooms  in  each 
house  be  given  in  the  census  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  that  of 
Ireland,  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  census  of  Scotland. 

6.  That  it  is  desirable  that  houses  be  distinguished  between  those 
intended  for  habitation  and  those  not  intended  for  this  purpose. 

7.  That  it  is  desirable  that  there  be  a  return  of  houses  intended  for 
habitation  which  are  unlet. 

8.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  returns  under  the  head  of  occupation 
be  amended  in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the  employment  with  greater 
precision. 

9.  That  it  is  desirable  that  for  every  city  and  town  the  concentrated 
population,  and  the  area  which  it  occupies,  should  be  returned,  whether 
its  boundaries  be  coincident  or  not  with  any  legally  defined  boundary 
or  boundaries. 

10.  That  it  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  towns  and  other  areas  of  con- 
centrated population,  that  summaries  of  the  returns  should  be  made  up 
and  recorded  for  each  enumerator's  district,  and  be  open  for  inspection 
at  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent  Registrar. 

11.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  census  be  quinquennial,  instead  of 
decennial  as  now,  each  census  to  be  complete  and  to  contain  full  par- 
ticulars, t 

12.  That  a  representation  be  made  to  the  Government,  praying  that 
effect  be  given  to  the  above  resolutions  when  the  census  is  taken  in 
future  years. 
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164 ;  on  Report  of  the  Penal  Ser- 
vitude Commission,  259,  263;  on 
Prisons  Act  of  1877,  313;  on  bail 
in  criminal  cases,  320,  325 
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no  check  on  emigration,  108  ;  obser- 
vations on  mismanagement  of  joint- 
stock  undertakings,  600 ;  on  amend- 
ment of  the  land  laws,  626 
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port of  Penal  Servitude  Commission, 
261,  262;  on  Prisons  Act  of  1877, 
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Salford,  Bishop  of.  Observations  on 
obligations  of  civilised  nations  to  un- 
civilised races,  146,  147;  at  working 
men's  meeting,  xxxvii 

Sanitary  condition  of  houses,  improve 
ment  of,  by  Joseph  Corbett,  463 ;  by 
E.  Seaton,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  470; 
discussion,  474 

Savigny  Foundation,  xlv 

School  Boards,  cost  of,  10 

Schools,  curriculum  in  middle-class,  by 
Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  369 ;  dis- 
cussion, 381 ;  by  Henry  L  Roby,  385  ; 
discussion,  393 
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 inspection  of  higher,  59 
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60 
60 


•  private  enterprise  in  regard  to, 


—  technical,  61 

— voluntary  and  Board,  by  William 
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Science  of  seeing,  by  F.  J.  Wilson,  446 
Scotson,  J.   Observations  on  voluntary 

and  School  Board  schools,  364;  on 

elementary  education,  430 
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■■  the  Academy  ill  represented 

by,  120 

■  double  pursuit  of  painting 
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—  materials  for,  121 
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vations, 487 

Sewage  systems,  15,  83,  624 

■  farms,  influence  of,  on  public 
health,  by  Baldwin  Latham,  OR, 
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justment of  charitable  endowments, 
163 ;  on  voluntary  and  School  Board 
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Slagg,  John.  On  the  renewal  and  ex- 
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Stage,  the  moral  and  artistic  aspects  of 
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bodies  of  higher  schools,  69 ;  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company,  60; 
Middle-Class  School  Corporation,  60 ; 
gradation  of  schools,  61 ;  technical 
schools,  61 ;  university  education,  63 ; 
Owens  College,  64 ;  governing  bodies 
of  universities,  66 ;  observations  on 
voluntary  and  School  Board  schools, 
368;  on  middle-class  education,  386 ; 
on  curriculum  in  middle-class  schools, 
397 ;  on  elementary  education,  434 ; 
at  working  men's  meeting,  xzxv 

Statham,  H.  Heathcote.  Observations 
on  the  decoration  of  public  buildings, 
712 ;  on  street  architecture,  730 ;  on 
art  administration  in  England,  761 ; 
on  the  drama,  766;  building  and 
landscape,  779 

Stein  thai,  Rev.  S.  A.  Observations  on 
amendment  of  the  land  laws,  626 

Storr,  William.  Observations  on  the 
curriculum  in  middle-class  schools, 
393 ;  on  elementary  education,  433 

Street  architecture,  regulations  for  the 
improvement  of,  by  J.  Murgatroyd 
FJR.I3.A.,  719 ;  discussion,  727 

Sweden,  development  of  elementary 
school  system  in,  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Carl- 
sen,  438 

Tabor,  Miss  Mary  C.  Training  and 
registration  of  teachers,  441 

Tait,  F.  M.  Observations  on  mis- 
management in  joint-stock  under- 
takings, 696 

Tatham,  John  F.  W.,  M.D.  Improve- 
ment of  sanitary  condition  of  houses, 
481 

Taylor,  Whately  Cooke.  Civil  Service 
appointments  for  women,  660;  ob- 
servations on  the  drama,  766 

Teachers,  training  and  registration  of, 
by  Miss  Mary  C.  Tabor,  441 

Theatre,  the,  29,  769,  761 ;  discussion, 
766 

Thirlmere  scheme,  14,  84 

Thompson,  Alderman.  Observations 

on  the  decoration  of  public  buildings, 
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Thompson,  James,  M.R.A.M.  The  pre- 
sent position  and  prospects  of  music 
in  the  elementary  school,  448 

Thornton  — .  Observations  on  elemen- 
tary education,  429 

Tod,  Miss  Isabella  M.  S.  Paper  on 
elected  licensing  boards,  337 

Toole,  Rev.  Canon,  D J).  Observations 
on  the  marriage  laws,  188,  189 ;  on 


voluntary  and  School  Board  schools, 
366 

Toppan,  Robert  Nozon,  international 
coinage,  688 

Towle  — .  Observations  on  improvement 
of  sanitary  condition  of  houses,  479 

Traice,  W.  H.  J.  The  Manchester 
School  of  Art,  780  ;  observations  on 
art  administration  in  England,  748 ; 
on  the  drama,  766 

Trees,  sanitary  results  of  planting,  in 
towns,  by  John  8.  Phene,  LLJ)., 
F.S.A.,  662 

Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
address  on  jurisprudence  and  the 
amendment  of  the  law,  32 ;  proposed 
criminal  code,  32;  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, 34, 36, 41, 46, 47 ;  international 
relations  of  ancient  and  modern 
States,  36;  the  general  interest  of 
States,  36;  validity  of  foreign  con- 
tracts, 37;  the  term  'municipal' 
law,  40,  42 ;  statutes  personal,  real, 
and  mixed,  40 ;  the  law  of  domicile, 
41 ;  validity  of  wills,  43 ;  holograph 
wills,  46 ;  assimilation  of  the  laws  of 
different  nations,  46 ;  marriage  laws, 
47,  61 ;  an  international  code,  48 ; 
observations  on  obligations  of  civilised 
nations  to  uncivilised  races,  147 ;  on 
the  adjustment  of  charitable  endow- 
ments, 167;  on  the  marriage  laws, 
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Universities,  governing  bodies  of,  66 

University  education,  63,  86 

 Victoria,  87 

Urban  populations,  health  of,  12; 
growth  of,  72, 107 

 powers,  advantage  of  rural  au- 
thorities exercising,  77 

Urlin,  R.  Denny,  the  long  vacation  as 
a  grievance  to  suitors,  207;  obser- 
vations on  report  of  Penal  Servitude 
Commission,  264 ;  on  Prisons  Act  of 
1877,  297,  301 

Vacher,  Francis.  The  segregation  of 
infectious  convalescents,  647 

Vezin,  Hermann,  the  moral  and  artistic 
aspects  of  the  stage,  761 

Victoria  University,  87 
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